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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1933 

interviewed regarding 
:turc was still incom- 
Uoare was in earnest about 

Federation and that it was n °t lively that ^[h^Governmenl’s 

introduced without central responsib.Iity. He ar^.ra; ^ Go7ernot . G eneral 

proposals regarding def f nc f f no a “ d - Uy” He P concluded by sayin- that the 
concerning credit and financial stanmty p2ar t0 be closed.— Sir 

chapter of negotiation for further consnde [)0 distinctly progressive.— Mr. 

Mirza Ismail thought Go7 ^ a “ e °\ s . ^ Zafarullah Khan said that the 

Liaqat Hyat Khan was completely -at u hea. ■ s -. nrn f n(T 3 definite shape.— Mr, 

picture of an All-India Federation was now “ *1 Mr ‘ Kelkar 

Ghuznavi complimented th ; ^ In v‘^ ^f^ed likely when he left India. He 
thought that more had been sc-ured thanj-.m-^^ y^ nre 




disapproval uu. u,u Pnn flrcncc. — Mr. A. Kamaswami 

saSS, 58K-S^SfB-.» - <■» »' 

British Press on R. T. C Resuh fs 

list S£%-i&'2ss&J2Sfc s& ««- %s?$a 

over detail need arouse any apprehensio. • - assurances, had closed, leaving even 

Conference, added the paper, despite o - “Xeirs Chronicle ” said that the 
Indian Moderates doubtful and the rood faith of the British 

dull and rather laborious detail work that the Conference 

Government beyond all reasonable doubt.— in, u b - like conciliatory and 

sessions has been eminently Bncce^M. U vas^o^ , u . cal lea dersbip in 

realistic and had done muen for lhcp-j hvpocrisy and asked, ‘with the 
England . — “The Horning Post' c . ha f ac ‘ I or ‘: i , ' f , iV t n dfan array as a reserved service, 
biggest political party in India in go. trnct j n dia with self-government ? 

how can British Ministers pretend that they cniru-r x sts mad e since 

2nd. Bombay’s Civil Disobedience J^jl^^orancnt’ following the arrest of 
the inauguration of the Civil Di.obed cbows tka t 4.355 persons have been 
Mahatma Gandhi on .January - es 3 demonstrations, and o2 war 

arrested in the city in connection 3ts -were in connection with 

councils’ have been jailed. The largest ^^Uith picketing at go d 
gold export-. 300 volunree.s were »rr&-. - , picketing at foreign druggists 

export shops and picketing banks a ar ' ce3t of 175 and 179 respectively, 

shops and foreign cloth shops account. , ' ‘ 13S including 13 merchants. 

The arres’s in connection, with the cotton f at the Secretariat, court 

Congress activities relating to p»ckrfii_ • - P resulted in the arrest of 

deraons r oious and the raid at .the WadalaS^U ^ r r ^ aUe d in the arrest of 
20) per- The National Gandhi Wfeh- _ b * ^"re Arrested under the Ordm- 
n early 40) o-sons. Four hundred and fortyiSix we e ^ from local bank:, 

nunc -. R-. 50.090 b longing to the Congr^ tunUe we and the amounts 

by «h- G jv.n.ment. Fines were imposed almos-i a ~ ;d by Mr Bhulabhai 

realised s > far total R-. 1 , 83.00 ),the largfc . lOOOO! Sj. Mulraj Kursondas 

J. D*v. ex- Advocate General who M ft addition to the “Free Press Journal 
Rs. 5.C03 and Surji Yallabdas Rs. 1,000. 1“ add ‘\ d “ e arly Es. 30,000 so far, seven 
that forfeited its security twice and has pai t0 deposit security 
other printing presses and nevrspap-*& 1 - ^ f urn jt ure and movable prop- 

and one press was seized by tue police. E = imposed, the police have 

ties of convicted Congressmen s®d m g cycte hundreds of uniform and 
also seized two motor cars, cyclostyle machines, cyciw, 

1 
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cash amounting to nearly Rs. 2, COD and cartloads of Congress literature. In the 
first fonr days in January 1933 the arrests m connection with Congress activities 
are nearly 40. 

4th. Prof. Kripalani arrested : — Prof. J. B. Kripalani was arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Actandwas sentenced on 13th January to five months 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna, under Section 17 (1), Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

Mahatmas Moving Appeal : Solution for Guruvayur Deadlocl: In a moving 
appeal to Sanatanists for improving the lot of Harijans, JIahatma Gandhi said. 
‘T have no other end to serve than to see Sanatan Dharma revivified and lived m 
its reality in the lives of millions who at present seem to me to deny it. 
Folio .ring the established precedent with but slight variation, he suggested that 
Harijans “should be always allowed, but only for certain hoars in the day as 
solution for the Guruvayur deadlock. 


"Gandhi Dan’’ Arrests in Bombay— The anniversary of the incarceration of 
Mahatma Gandhi was observed at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Allahabad, Delhi and 
Jubbnlpore, leading to a number of arrests by the police.— In Bombay lathis 
Tvers used to disperse n large crowd. A Congress demonstration^ held at 
Chowpathy to observe the 12th Gandhi Incarceration Day culminated in 
13 persons being arrested, and seven others being injured. The arrested persons 
included Mr. M. R. Mnsani. a young Parsi barrister and three members of the 
52nd Emergency Council of Bombay. The din created by vociferous cheering and 
shouting of slogans by the demonstrators was followed by police charges on the 
crowds.” Flourishing their lathies, police officers chased away the crowds to con- 
siderable distances, and seven persons injured during these charges were treated 
at the Congress Free Hospital and the Free Emergency Hospital. There were also 
a few cases of stone-throwing at the police by the hooligan element in the 
crowd. A similar demonstration held at Parel resulted in the arrest of 13 persons, 
bringing the total number of arrests to 26. 


5th. Communal Trouble in Ahcar State : — The situation in Alwar State is troubled 
owiog to the agitation set up by Meos or Muslim farmers. They were reported to 
have attacked some towns aod' committed robberies. The police being helpless, 
the military was sent to keep the peace. Incendiarism and looting were reported 
to be rampant in Tanjira, Govindgarh and Ramgarh. The authorities felt some 
difficulty in finding adequate forces to cope with the situation. It was estimated that 
the rebels numbered eighty to ninety-thousand. The military were forced to open 
fire on a crowd of Meos in the vicinity of Govindgarh, when several thousands 
of Meo3 tried to rescue captured rebels by force. Batches of soldiers of fifteen 
each marched in villages in the disturbed areas restoring confidence among 
the people. The insnrgent Mcos, however, dispersed into the jungles and 

inaccessible hills, avoiding clashes with British forces. A Email fresh contin- 
gent of cavalry and infantry subsequently arrived from Delhi and proceeded 
to Ramgarh. Only loyalist Meos came to the capital to record their loyalty, bnt 
the rebels, who formed the majority, he'd themselves out demanding the 
appointment of an independent committee of enquiry under the chairmanship of a 
British Officer. 


Ahrar revolt exploited by British Diehard Press : The Alwar revolt was 
exploited by the British diehard organs ns a farther proof of India's unfitness for 
bwnraj. "Die Daily MaiP’ _ particularly splashed headlines about British troop 3 
using the only barriers against a state of anarchy. Some moderate jonrnals also 
wrote dubiously about the danger of communal repercussions in British India 
resulting from the present troubles. 


Gib Bahu Bajendra Prasad arrested :-Babn Eijendra Prasad, Acting President of 
, i n n * s ? ' 7 ‘2 nr ' Congress, was arrested at Bankipore Jail gate where he came 

anded to custody’ll l9ih January." pr ° daCcd bef ° r ° lhe M<,gi?trafC rem ' 

sente ’ ,c;d t T -, Vnrmn, Gnjernt's 59th. Congress “Dictator' 

ED ‘undnr Tbo rrim'ina/ 0 ! tvr V e:ir “. rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 
„ under the Criminal Lnw Amendment Act. The accused on 3rd Jamtarv 

”" D | 0 ,' 1 r n ^- d T . ln , Cantonment that there would bo a meeting at Shanwnr MVIaj 
on th» nett day and he was arrested while reading a speech at the meeting. 
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7th. Arrest of Mr. Pyarelal Mr. Pyarelal, Gandhiji’s Secretary, was arrested 
under the Special Powers Act at “Maui Ehavan,' by the Bombay C. I. D. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, sentenced " Mr. Pyarelal, and Messrs, 
P. R. Barncba and K. B. Barncha, Barristers, on the 12th January, to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 each, in default to undergo im- 
prisonment for farther period of three mouths, for managing the operations of an 
unlawful body. They were also sentenced to sis months' rigorous imprisonment 
and to a fine of 100 each. 

9th. Liberal Leaders' Momentous Statement on Arrival Home'. — Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn and Mr. M. R. Jayakarin a Joint statement summarised the main achievement 
of the R. T. Conference. They said : “Despite many moments of grave anxiety dnring 
the progress of our discussfons in London and the fact that there are still loose 
ends to tie up. the general atmosphere as our work developed became one of 
increasing friendliness and mutual understanding. Even where agreement was 
not reached, there was obvious desire to appreciate each other's points of view. 
In fairness to the Secretary of State we are bound to say that he showed a keen 
sense of the necessity for a speedy solution of the constitutional problem and n 
real appreciation of Indian demand for responsibility at the centre. For this and 
other reasons it is that we urge that it is all the more necessary that Indian 
opinion should direct itself closelyTo concrete elements of the entire problem and 
onr resources should be consolidated in order to enable that opinion effectively to 
assert itself at ail subsequent stages. We do not disguise from ourselves the pro- 
bability of strong opposition from certain reactionary circles in England and 
India, but we are confident that if our countrymen organise the full forces of 
public opinion upon a constructive plan for the achievement of a satisfactory and 
workable constitution success will be within our grasp' 1 . Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn 
and, Mr. Jayakar briefly referred to the essential features of their scheme embodied 
in their memorandum in London and reiterated that neither because of the possible 
difficulty connected with the establishment of the Reserve Bank nor in the 
unlikely event of the States making any delay, should the functioning of the 
Responsible Government at the Centre be postponed beyond 1935- They add that 
although our demand that the date should be fixed in the Act of Parliament for 
the establishment of Federation has not been met, we do not look upon this 
issue as closed. 

1 1th. Protest against ike Poona Pact in Bengal: — A largely attended and repre- 
sentative conference of Bengal Hindus was held at Calcutta" under the auspices 
of the British Indian Association, Sir B. B. Ghosh presiding, to protest against 
the Poona Pact, which the resolution inter alia stated was arrived at without 
consulting the Hindus of Bengal and without any knowledge of or consideration 
for the social and political conditions in the Provinces. The resolution pointed 
out that the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes was out of all 
proportion to the real needs of the Province. The Conference requested the 
Premier to cancel his acceptance of the arrangement as far as BeDgal was 
concerned. 

15th. Big Luclemic Round-up: 42 Congressmen arrested : — Aminndoula Park, the 
heart of Lucknow City was the scene of great excitement when over 42 prominent 
Congress workers of these provinces were arrested in a private building while 
holding a special meeting of the 17. P. Provincial Congress Committee convened 
for to-day, and which was joined by Congress ‘dictators' representing all districts 
of TJ. P". The sitting commenced ■punctually at 3 p. in.. Doctor Murarilal pre- 
siding, aud adopted several resolutions. 3S Congress ‘dictators’ including two 
ladies, were in attendance. The police who got sceut of the programme remained 
watchful throughout the day. The Congress people after completing the delibera- 
tions of meeting hoisted the national flag over the building where they had held 
their meeting and began addressing a gathering which had collected in large 
numbers. The Police thereupon rushed to the scene of the occurrence, and entered 
the second storey where they arrested them all. 

“ Dictators' ’ dag Celebration Sequel at Calcutta:— Fortyone persons described 
as dictators of District and Snb-divisional Co gress Committees were arrested in 
connection it was stated with the celebration of “Dictators’ Day.” It appeared that 
a conference was proceeding at Mahisbatkan near the Salt Lakes, seven miles off 
the city, to observe the day in the evening when the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
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Barasat, appeared with a pose oi police, declared the assembly unlawful and 
effected the arrests. 

16th. The Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment Mr. Yorke, Sessions Judge delivered 
judgment to-day in the Meerut Conspiracy Case convicting all but three accused. 
All” the accused were present in the Court except Kishorilal Ghosh who was 
lying ill in Calcutta and Thengdi who died a few months back. Elaborate police 
arrangements had been made and all people entering the court compound were 
searched. The District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the Superin- 
tendent of Meerut Jail were present in court besides a few others including three 
local lawyers. The “communist” accused entered the court compound singing 
the usual workers’ songs. Ladies were not allowed in the court. The Judge delivered 
the judgment convicting and sentencing the following persons Muzaffar Ahmed— 
transportation for life. Dange. Spratt, Gbate. Joglekar and Nimbkar— transportation 
for twelve years each. Bradley. Mirajkar and Usmani— transportation for ten 
years each. Shansingh, Joshi, Majid, and Goswami — transportation for seven years 
each. Ajodhya Prasad Adhikari. P . C. Joshi and Desai- transportation for five 
years each. Chakravarti, Basak, Hutchinson, Mittra, Jbabwnla and Saigal — four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shamsul Huda, Alve. Kasle, Gaurishankar and 
Kadam — three years’ rigorous imprisonment each. The following persons were 
acquitted Kishorilal Ghosh, Shibnath Banerjee and B. N. Mukherjce. 

It will be remembered that on the complaint filed by Mr. Harton. Deputy Ins- 
pector General of Police, 32 persons had been arrested from different parts of the 
country on March 20, 1923. The allegations against them were that they were 
members of a conspiracy to deprive His Majesty the King Emtu-rev- oi his soverei- 
gnty of British India within the mear.ing of Section 121A, I. P. < Th> 'rial be- 
fore Mr. Milner White lasted for ten months. With the < f Dharam- 

bir Singh all the accused were committed to the Sessions and ‘ . M Ynrke, 

Additional Sessions Judge took up the ea=e in Januaty 193 i' • dvered 

judgment which covered about 676 closely printed fool’-'"-;, - i> . t was 

said that it took full five months to write the judgment on :i: - >• : "h uas 

considered to be the biggest trial in this enumry From tb- p ni . ’ • i histori- 

cal points of view, the ileerut trial stands unique Its alleged .. • . 'ion with 
Soviet Russia made it the cynosure of the -yes nr tire who'e ui.rid. Tit' inquiry 

and trial together covered a period of 3’ years and 10 months. Its printed 

record covers about 10,070 pages. About 637 witnesses were examiud and 3361 
exhibits were filed. In addition to wbat it cost to the defence, 'he Government 
had to spend over 16 lakhs of rupees in conducting the prosecution. 


19th. Bombay Liberals urge release of Political Prisoners “The signatories are 
strongly of opinion that in order to secure a iK-aceful atmosphere for considera- 
tion of the reform proposals on their merits it is essential that all political 
prisoners Ehould be immediately released aud (bat they arc not without hope that 
such action may result in harmony and co-operation.” — Tints ended a 


statement issued bv 


Cbimanlal Sctalvad ou behalf 


conference held over the week-end by leading Bombay citizens of Liberal persua- 
sion. The conference held three sittings and thoroughly considered the proposals 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare at the Bound Table Conference. The statement 


Motilal. A. D. Shroff, Sir M. Visweswarava. Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir Lalubhai 
feamaldns Mathurndas Vassal. ji, II. M. Mehta, Meyer Nassitn. K. Natarajan, 
.T. K. Mehta, B. P. Masnni, M. D. Gilder. D. G. Dnivi and B. N. Gokhale. 


JP*\ i r #r °kable Government according gs 


no legislation would be required. I would myself regard State interference “ o’ 
religions matters as an intolerable nuisance. But here legislation to an 
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imperative necessity in order to remove the legal obstruction and based ns it 
will be on popular will, ns far as I can see, there can be no question of clash 
between parties representing rival opinions. 

22n<3. Mahatma speaks or. Gtirurayur Question : — ‘Tf a systematic referendum is 
again taken on the Gnrnvayur question and if the Zamorin participates in it 
and accepts whatever result conies out, I shall consider my vow fulfilled", wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi is reply to the questions sent to him by Mr. Eanchchoddas 
Patvari. ex-Dewan of the Morvi State, who recently interviewed him in the 
Yeravada Jail. Mahatma Gandhi proceeds : "Pamphlets describing who were 
entitled to vote were freely distributed and people were relied upon for their 
honesty of faith. It is not wholly impossible that those who were engaged in 
taking the Eeferendum exploited my vow to fast unto death. I, however, have not 
come to know that the vow is being exploited for conducting an agitation in 
favour of the Temple-Entry Bill. I do not consider inter-communal dinners and 
marriages as a part of the programme of removal of untouchabilitv. though I see 
nothing wrong in all classes of people sitting tegether to take "food prepared 
according to the hygienic principles and served in separate dishes, and I welcome 
marriages between suitable parties if ibeir condnct is pure and their ultimate goal 
is self-respect. I have visited temples so often during my travels that I cannot 
say how often I have visited them. I had no right to contribute anything to tem- 
ples from the funds collected by me. “I cannot be satisfied with separate temples 
for Untouchables, as I do not recognise a class of untouchables. Those untouchables 
who observe rules of cleanliness should have the right of temple entry. I consi- 
der it easier to ensure that observance of rules of cleanliness by untouchables than 
by other Hindus. A large section of depressed classis have not authorised me to 
agitatefor securing right' of temple-entry for them, but I want other Hindus to 
do their duty. I cannot, without committing a breach of the pledge given to the 
Government, answer the question, why I having launched the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, seek the help of the Viceroy on such a question." 

23rd. Viceroy Refuses Sanction to Temple-Entry Bill : — Lord Willingdon refused 
sanction to Dr. Snbbaroynn’s Temple-Entry Bill in the Madras Council, bnt His 
Excellency permitted the introduction, in the Legislative Assembly, of Mr. Eanga 
Iyer's Untonchability Abolition Bill. The Government emphasised the need of ascer- 
tainment of Hindu opinion before they (Government) could decide what attitude to 
adopt. The announcement further stated that the Governor-General and the Go- 
vernment of India desired to make it plain that it was essential that consideration 
of any such measure should not proceed nnless the proposals were subjected to the 
fullest examination in all their aspects Dot merely in the Legislatnre but also out- 
side it by all who would be affected by them. This condition can only be satisfied 
if the Bill is circulated in the widest manner for the purpose of electing public 
opinion. It must also be understood that the grant of sanction to the introduc- 
tion in the Central Legislature, Bills relating to temple entry do not commit the 
Government in any way to the acceptance or support of the principles contained 
therein. 

24th. MahcAmaji on Viceroy’s Decision : — The Viceregal sanction would have in all 
probability successfully prevented the fast over Gnrnvayur. But the Government 
of India had willed otherwise. I must try to trace the hand of God in it. He 
wants to try me through and through, said Mahatma Gandhi in a statement 
regarding the decision of the Viceroy about Temple Entry Bills. The sanction 
given (o the All-India Bill, added Mahatmaji, was an unintentional challenge to Hin- 
duism and the reformer. Hinduism will take care of itself if the reformer will 
be true to himself. Thus considered the Government of India's decision must be 
regarded as God-send. It clears the issue. It makes it for India and the world 
to understand the tremendous importance of the moral struggle now going on in 
India. Continuing. Gandhiji said: “But whatever the Sanatanists may decide the 
movement for Temple Entry now broadens from Gnrnvayur in the extreme south 
to Hardwnr in the north and my fast, though it remains further postponed, 
depends not now upon Gnrnvayur only bnt extends automatically to temples in 
general.” 

26th. Independence Day Arrcsls As a sequel to the ‘‘Independence Day” celebra- 
tions a nnmber of arrests were made all over the country. — At Calcutta a proces- 
sion of 200 volunteers including 40 women was arrested while marching to maiden 
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(q hold demonstrations. A dozen youths were arrested for attempting to hoist 
Congress flag on the Central office of the Calcutta Corporation. — At Patna Mr. 
A. N. Singha, the Provincial Congress, “Dictator”, Mrs. Rajendra Prasad and 
four other ladies were arrested for leading a procession. Several volunteers 
were also arrested for attempting to hoist national flag on the High Court.— belli 
Govindas was arrested at Jubbnlpore for leading a procession.— In Bombay, a 
crowd of demonstrators at Chowpatty were dispersed by a mild lathi charge 
and five arrests were effected. — Mr. Ohottnbhai Dcsai, President of the Bombay 
“War Council”, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous and a fine of Rs. 150. bix 
volunteers who were arrested along with the President were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from sis months to three months. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan Singha, described as the Behar Provincial Congress “Dictator’ , and 
Chandrabtithi Devi, District Congress "Dictator”, who were arrested to-day, 
were sentenced, on 1st February, under Section 17 (2) Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act to fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment each, while nineteen others 
including two ladies, were sentenced under Section 17 (1) of the Act to four 
months’Jrigorous imprisonment each. — Forty-nine persons, including two women, 
who were arrested to-day in Calcntta in different batches on charges of leading 
an unlawful procession and being members of an unlawful assembly, were sen- 
tenced on 1st February by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months 
rigorous imprisonment each. The convicted persons included Mr. K. P. Chatter- 
joe, Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation, and Doctor Indranarayan Sen- 
Gupta. 


Civil Disobedience Prisoners : An Official Analysis : — Official figures regarding 
communal character of the Civil Disobedience prisoners show that in the case 
of Ajmere Mewara, out of a total of 260 Congress prisoners sentenced up to the 
end of September, 267 were Hindus. In Assam out of 887 Civil Disobedience 
prisoners in the Sylhet Jail 866 were Hindus and 21 Muslims. In Bengal of 
2,957 prisoners at the end of October, 33 were MahomedanB and the rest Hindus. 
In Bihar and Orissa 99 per cc.nt of the prisoners in the Patna and Cuttack jails 
are reported to be Hindus and 55 per cent of them illiterate. In the Central Pro- 
vinces out of Civil Disobedience prisoners all except 24 were Hindus. In Coorg 
all the prisoners were Hindus with no visible means of subsistence. In Delhi 
91 per cent, were Hindus. In Madras of 90-1 Congress prisoners in the Rajnh- 
Mundry, Tricliinopoly and Cannanore jails S92 were Hindus, 6 Muslims and 6 
Christiaus. In the Punjab, in the Central Jail at Multan 89 per cent, were 
Hindus and Sikhs and Muslims 10 and 3 per cent respectively. In the old 
Central Jail 94 per cent, were Hindus and 9 per cent, other communities. In 
the United Provinces the percentage in the four jails of Hindus was as follows : 
Lucknow Camp Jail 99 per cent., Lucknow District Jail 98 per cent., Fyzabad 
District Jail 96 per cent, and Bareilly District Jail cent, per cent. 

29th- Rcyi/m Shall Ka trax on iromen's franchise : — Begum Shah Nawaz in a letter 
y*?.^ mcs ' presenting the case of women in the new Indian constitution, 
urged direct representation for women and that they should be represented on 
the Central Upper Chamber. She asked for the unconditional recognition of equa- 
lity between seses as a Fundamental Right and also that women members of the 
Jdonsc of Cornmons should^ have a place on the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Jiegura ..hah Isawaz added it was essential that there should be differential qualifica- 
ij s , * or , wn P 1en in order at least to enfranchise the number of women recommen- 
ded by the franchise Committee. 

31it. Lancashircs threat to India : — The contention that the Indian cotton duties 
on .Lancashire goods are nnjustiflabiy high is expressed in the annual report of the 
iuancncstcr Chamber of Commerce. Th report says that it appears that British 
an Indian Governments have taken undue advantage of the restraint shown by 
. a " ovr ? d the_ alliance of Indian millowncrs with the Congress to 
imrVi i ir ?!° nct >qn, which disregarded other legitimate interests. If that is 
*5 mil* . n®? 6 la f atarc . Lancashire will be forced to use;a political weapon 

- on ll - s , Parliamentary representatives for action to redress the situation of 
obrious inequity. 


Antj-IuJian propaganda in England : m Members of Parliament have lately been 
receivmg a number of letters from their constituents urging them to oppose the 
Indian policy of the Government, to support the views of Mr. Churchill, to rc- 
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fuse responsibility at the Centre till Provincial autonomy has had a fair trial, and 
to limit Provincial autonomy (said a ‘‘Times" report). The similarity of many of 
these communications led to the discovery of their common origin in a circu- 
lar issued by the Executive Committee of the Indian Empire Society to its mem- 
bers. requesting them to induce electors to write letters to the members of 
Parliament in the above strain. They also appended to the circular model letters. 

‘Wo autonomy for Bengal''-. European Association Decision : — Provincial autono- 
my, so for as Bengal was concerned, should be withheld in toto until such time 
as its inauguration could take place with safety, was the observation made by 
Hr. TL Carey Morgan, Chairman of the Calcntta Branch of the European As*- 
soeiation, in the course of his speech at the annual meeting of the Branch at 
Calcutta. The views of this Branch had been approved, he said, by the other 
branches of the Association and he added that representation had been made to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Bengal Governor or. the coming Reforms : — H. E. Sir John Anderson, ad- 
dressing the European Association at Calcutta, said that he deprecated too much 
the cry of “Breakers Ahead’’ and added that responsibility had a sobering and 
steadying effect. His Excellency supported central responsibility and absolute 
autonomy for provinces. Leaving aside conditions of emergency, His Excellency 
said that responsible government was not really compatible with outside control. 
Regarding the question of law and order in Bengal, Sir J. Anderson said that 
the time had not come to pronounce the final judgment but His Excellency 
hoped that the province might not be singled out for special treatment when full 
self-government was being conferred on other provinces of India. 

FEBRUARY 1933 

1st. The Viceroy’s Address to the Assembly i— 11 There is no tarrying on the road of 
constitutional advance. Steadily and surely the march to Federation proceeds, 
la spite of themselves, the leaders of the Civil Disobedience movement will, I feci 
convinced, be caught up in the living forces of constructive politics, which the 
near approach of the new Constitution is releasing on all sides.” — Thus observed 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the coarse of his address to the members of 
the Assembly.* Regarding the Joint Select Committee procedure, His Excellency 
said that the Secretary of State would shortly announce the lines to be followed 
after the publication of the White Paper. The Viceroy was confident that repre- 
sentatives of the Indian legislatures wonld be among those invited for consulta- 
tion. As regards the situation in the country, His Excellency was glad that the 
Government's policy of not relaxing the measures against Civil Disobedience had 
commended itself to an ever-increasing number of moderates and he assured the 
House that these measures would be In force only daring the transitional stage. 

Scrda Act Conference The-Sarda Act Conference was held at Delhi under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Harbfias Sarda, the author of the Act. A 
resolution was unanimously passed asking the Government to take steps to amend 
the law so as to preven t child marriages from being performed in contravention 
of the Act. The resolution added, that in order to give the country the full 
benefit of it the Child Marriage Restraint Act should be so amended as to give 
power to District Magistrates to issue injunctions stopping the performance of 
marriages which contravened the provisions of the Act. 

2nd. Delhi ‘'Conspiracy” Case dropped : — The Government of India announced 
abandonment of the Delhi Conspiracy Case after 21 month’ trial. The total annual cost 
of the trial was about Rs. 3,50,000. The Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the special procedure which was adopted to expedite the trial had 
failed to secure that object and so the conspiracy case was not to be pursued. 
Some of the accused, however, who were alleged to have committed serious overt 
acts would be placed for trial under the ordinary procedure. Two would be 
detained under Regulation HI of ISIS. 

3rd. Airs. Gandhi Arrested : — Mrs. Ehsturibhai Gandhi and six other women were 
arrested in the village of Ras in Borsad taluka, when they along with a hundred 
local women went in procession shouting slogans. The arrested persons were 
taken to Borsad for trial. Mrs. Gandhi was sentenced on the Sth under Section 
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17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to sis months' imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 503 or in default, to undergo sis weeks’ farther imprisonment. 
Sis other ladies _who were arrested along frith Mrs. Gandhi were sentenced 
under Section It (2) to eighteen months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 
203 or in default to undergo sis months’ further imprisonment. 

4th. Sir S. Roarc on the Indian Question : — In the course of letter to his constituents, 
reviewing the Indian problem.. Sir Samuel Hoare said : ‘'We have no intention 
of abdicating responsibilities and vre certainly shall not report the Irish precedent. 
While we are prepared to support the cause of Indian self-government vre are 
certainly not going to sacrifice British or Imperial interests”. 

5th. Eoarffs Rcvh'.c of Indian Situation : — Making a statement in the Commons on 
the position in India Sir Samuel Hoare said that, during January, there were 
occasional outbursts of Congress activity accompanied by minor disturbances but 
the situation continued to be well in hand. 14.S15 were imprisoned for political 
offences at the end of December compared to 17,145 at the end of November. 
The interest of many Congress workers was diverted to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign 
against Untouchability. 


6th 


i. Ban on Allahabad ISea'.xnj : — A public meeting in Allahabad in connection with 
the anniversary of Pandit Matilal which was to have been presided over by Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapra. was prohibited bv the District Maristrate of Allahabad. In 
the course of a statement to the Press regarding the ban, Sir Tej Bahadur said 
that the District Magistrate might have been more considerate and made a refer- 
ence to the convenors of the. meeting who were politicians of different schools, 
even though Congressmen might join it He added that actions of such charac- 
ter only tended to cause unnecessary and avoidable irritation and annoyance to 
public sentiment. He concludes^ by saying that “it is time it was realised that 
there is^a limit to exasperation of public feeling on a question of this character”. 



Magistrate may pass in future. 

i C fd iU Vl '° T ? alr i hfs rckasa :-In the Assembly Sir Harrv Haig was bom- 
barded with a series of questions relating to the release of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
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treatment which was unjustifiable. The question of transferring him therefore did 
hot arise. There nr c eight State prisoners from Bengal confined in the Jails of 
the Madras Presidency and the Home Member said that he was not prepared to 
give detailed information abont them but said that the general state of health of 
-those prisoners was satisfactory. Sir Harry Haig informed the House that the 
Government had accepted the general principle that prisoners convicted of terrorist 
erimes should be liable to be sent to the Andamans. 

9th. Arrests and Convictions : — Seth Damodar Das, described as the “Dictator - ' 
JJ. P. Congress Committee was sentenced at Bareilly to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a fine of 50 rupees. Srimalt Vidya Bati, “dictator’’, 
Allahabad and another woman were sentenced to sis months’ rigorous imprison- 
menfj and to pay a fine of R' 3 . 15 each under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act in connectio’n with the Congress procession at Bareilly on the 12th of 
January last. — Seth Govindas who was arrested on 2Cth January in connection 
with the Independence Day celebrations was sentenced od the 9th February to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 2003 in default to three months’ 
additional imprisonment. — Mr. Dsbiprxsad Shnkla who was also arrested with 
him was awarded sis months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. ICO in 
default to one-and-a-half months’ further imprisonment. 

13th. Condition of Gandhiji's Release : Sir Samuil's Statement In Commons : — 
Replying to Mr. Tin mas Williams. Sir Samuel Lfoare announced that there 
could be no question of Mr. Gandhi or o‘!v>r Civil Disob’ iionco prisoners being 
released until Government hid convincing reasons to believe that their release 
would not be followed by a revival of civil disobedience. Mr. Thomas Williams 
asked whether Sir Samuel Hoare expected to get the maximum results from 
the Round Table Conference when the official leaders of Indian thought were 
Hi _ prison. Sir Samuel Hoare replied that there would be numerous represen- 
tatives of Indian thought at any present or future discussion. Mr. Williams 
asked : Was it not likely that Indians would be more ready to welcome the 
progress that had been made if their Headers were released. Sir Samuel Hoare 
replied that it was a very complicated question to which an answer yes or no 
would be useless. 

Establishment af Indian Medical Council : Mr. Bajpai’s Bill in the Assrm- 

t : — A t the Assembly Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill to establish a 
idical Council in India and to provide for a maintenance of British Indian 
Register be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law Member, Sir 
Frank Noyce, Dr. Dalai, Mr. Atthur Moore, Sir Harising Gotir. Sirdar Harabans 
Brar, Messrs. Gayapra^ad Singh, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Run war ITnji Alikhan, Mr. 
Yarniakhan, Sir Abdulla Snhrawardy, Messrs. Rnmkrishna Rcddt, Anklesaria 
and the mover. He was cheered at the conclusion of his twenty minutes’ speech 
when he sought the co-operation of the House to remove any imperfections. 
He emphasised that licentiates should be excluded from the scope of the mca- 
. sure in accordance with the opinion of a majority of the provincial governments. 
14th. Arrests ar.d Convictions : — Prayag Dutt and twelve others were sentenced at 
Lucknow to one year’s rigorous 'imprisonment each under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act on a charge of participating in activities in furtherance of the 
Congress movement. They were arrested when~aUempting to open an office of 
the District Congress Committee at:Aminabad — At Calcutta, si.x persons were 
sentenced to sis months’ rigorous each by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
for leading a procession in Clive Street and for being members of an unlawful 
Association. 

15tb. Release of Gandhiji and Political Prisoners : Debate in Assembly.: — To the 
Assembly there was a resolution on the agenda by Mr. Banga Iyer for no- 
mination of representatives of the House to interview Mahatma Gandhi in jail 
with a view to bring about his release and that of his followers. When the Deputy 
President called on Mr. Iver to move it, the latter made a statement yielding 
place to Mr. Mis wood Ahmed to move his resolution on the same subject. The 
resolution asked for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti KifayntnlHh ai_)d 
other political prisoners to secure their co-operation in the fature of s constitntibb- 
making. 

16th. Chittagong Armoury Raid Absconlcr arrested Surya Sen. alleged leader of 
the First- Armoury Raid, for whose arrest a reward of Rs. 10,090 had been de- 
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dared by the Government, and Brajendra Nath Das. another ab=conder, were 
arrested at Gairala. 5 miles from Patiya in Chittagong District. Details available 
regarding the arrest showed that the arrest was effected after a sharp fight between 
the absconders and the police. No casualty was, however, reported. i~eu, who 
was regarded as the principal absconder in the Chittagong Armoury Eaid case, 
had been missing since 1930. 

17th. Anti-communal League In order to give practical shape _ to Dr. Mahomed 
Alarms idea of forming an Anti-Commnnnl League having for its object the eradi- 
cation of communalism in every shape or form, prominent citizens of Lahore, 
representing various commnnirics and interests, met by invitation at Dr. Alam s 
residence. Prominent among those present were Dr. Alam, Lala Dunicnaud. 
Lala Shamlal, Advocate, Prof. Abdul Majid, Mr. Haridatta Sharma, Sardar 
Manga! Singh, Prof. It n chi ram Salrney, Mr. Hira Singh, Dr. Datta, Sardar 
Gopal Singh, and Mr. Raliiaram, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Lahore. The League’s aims 
would be to devise ways and means to bring Indians of all classes aud communi- 
ties closer together to promote the common interest. The League’s activities would 
be at first in the Punjab but it was hoped to make it an All-India organisation. 

20th. Next Congress at Calcutta : — Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress 
announced that the next session of the Indian National Congress would meet at 
Calcutta on the 31st March and 1st April. Four provinces had pressed their 
invitations but the invitation from Bengal was accepted. 

22nd. Demand for release of politicals : — A well attended public meeting at Lahore 
urged the immediate release of all political prisoners and declared that the re- 
form proposals as they emerged from the Round Table Conferences _ wire un- 
acceptable to the Indian people because they fell far short of the minimum de- 
mands of the country. The meeting demanded that the new Constitution should 
include complete Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility subject to safe- 
guards in India’s interests regarding defence and foreign affairs, for a fixed tran- 
sitional period. 

23rd. AT". Subash'Bose sails for Europe : — Mr. Subasli Chandra Bose sailed for 
Europe from Bombay ito-day. Select friends and relatives were allowed to interview 
him.on board the stearaer'in the presence of police'offrcers. Regulation III order was 
not withdrawn till the steamer entered the ocean. Mr. Susrl Bose, Mr. S. C. 
Bose’6 elder brother, who is the manager of the Calico Mills, Ahmedabad, his 
nephew Mr. Amiya Bose, and Mr. Sunil Bose were the three relatives whom the 
Bombay Government permitted to interview Mr. Snbash Bose on board the steamer. 
Mr. Bose was going to Switzerland where he would be treated. Mr. Bose’s parents 
could not come as they were unwell. 

24th. Women Magistrates in Bengal : — For the first time in Bengal seventeen women 
were appointed as Presidency Magistrates empowered to sit with the stipendiary 
Presidency Magistrate in the Central Children Court. Calcutta. The appointments 
gazetted included the names of 10 Bengali women, two Muslims, four Europeans 
and one Parsi. 


28th. Dichards ’ pica for modification of While Paper : — Controversy continued to 
rnge among the Conservatives on the Indian policy. “Tire Morning Post ’’ said: 
The belief is that the Government will be compelled to take note of the nlarm so 
generally expressed. It is expected that the result will be considerable modifiea- 
. t’ on °f the YV hite Paper. A large section of the Members of Parliament will 
force to an issue the growing demand for the free vote in tho Commons'’. — Mr. 
Cadogan, Member of the House of Commons, in a speech in London, said that 
be was ‘opposed to any form oi Responsible Government in the Centre unless it 
was made perfectly clear that the essential safeguards would accord with the 
appalling responsibility resting on the British shoulders for the welfare of tho 
Indian people' —A resolution “that the Grand Council of the Primrose League 
views the question of Indian reforms with the gravest anxiety and whilst assur- 
Government of its support for reasonable progress in the' provinces it trusts 
that the White Paper will not indicate that the British Government at the Centre 
will be abandoned until there is a definite proof of the success of Provincial 
Self-Government , was passed. 


Government of India Budget for 
Finance Member of the Government 
Assembly. The revised estimates for 


1933-34 : — The Hon. Sir George Schuster, 
of India, introduced the Bndget in the 
the current year close with a surplus of F.=, 
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217 lakh?, as against Rs. '215 lakhs according to the Budget estimate. The year 
under Budget (1933-34) is expected to close with a surplus of 42 lakhs, the 
improvement being due to economies in Military and Civil Expenditure. No re- 
mission in taxation is proposed owing to the uncertainty still continuing. Sir 
George Schuster made slight changes in duties on boots and shoes and 
. artificial silk. The noticeable change in taxation was the proposal to reimpose the 
"stamp duty on cheques with effect from the 1st July. But this measure is_ in- 
tended to "benefit the Provincial Governments exclusively at their request. 

Bengal Governor on need for proper atmosphere : — H. E. the Governor of Ben- 
gal addressing the Couucil said that it was not enough to meet force by force or 
to overbear lawlessness by asserting the majority and power of the law. An at- 
mosphere must, if possible, be created in which seeds of disorder would not readily 
germinate. 


MARCH 1S33 

1st Ban on Congress session : — Mr. S. C. Mdra put a series of short notice ques- 
tions in the Assembly relating to the Congress session. Sir Harry Haig, replying, 
said that though the’ Congress had not been declared an unlawful Association, “it 
stands at the present moment for an uulawfnl movement, and its activities are 
directed towards an unlawful cud, and that is the reason why its annual session 
cannot be permitted.’’ He also stated that the Government’s decision to ban the 
proposed session had the approval of the Secretary of State. 

2nd. Congress and the White Paper Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow, 
an old Congreseman and acting President of All-India Moslem Nationalist Party 
left for Benares to consult Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviya. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azul joined them at Benares. It was understood that the meeting was for the 
purpose of -emphasising the view of the Nationalist Muslim Party, that the next 
session of the Congress should consider favourably the working of the new Cons- 
titution if it was acceptable to (he country, thereby changing the present policy of 
Civil Disobedience. Mr. C. Rajagopalacbafiar, when asked whether the Congress 
at Calcutta was likely to consider the White Paper, replied that although he could 
not speak for the Congress personally he was of opinion that it could not con- 
sider the” White Paper so long as Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen were in 
jail. 

3rd. Plea for a non-communal Party : — An informal meeting of the members of the 
Council of State and the Assembly was held at New Delhi in the Western Ho- 
tel to consider the desirability of formiug an All-India organisation based on non- 
communal lines to work the uew Constitution. The Kumar Raja of Venkatngiri 
was the prime mover with regard to this matter. 

5th. Dissatisfaction with Reforms proposals : — A public meeting was held in the 
Mayo Hall. Allahabad, to consider the reforms proposals, under the presidency 
of Pundit Hirdayanath Kuuzru. The Pundit was of opinion that the proposals 
were not of such a character as to satisfy the people of India. He also pleaded 
for the release of all political prisoners in order to create an atmosphere of good- 
will. Mr. O. Y. Chintamoni characterised the present scheme as most unsatis- 
factory and one sided. Mr. Chintamani appealed to his countrymen to make it 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to palm off utterly unsatisfactory Reforms as if 
they were the Magna Charta of India.” A resolution was passed expressing 
dissatisfaction with the reform proposals and opining that a definite period 
must be fixed for nationalisation of the army. 

Ttic Moslem League : — A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
was held at the Western Hotel, New Delhi, under the chairmanship of Mian 
Abdul Aziz, President of the Aifclndia Moslem League. The question 
of the amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League with the All-India Muslim 
Conference was discussed. Sir Mahomed Yakub sponsored the resolution regard- 
ing amalgamation which was stoutly opposed by some. The meeting euded in 
utter c'onfusiou, some of the members iudnlgiog in a fight with sticks and chairs. 

Police raid “Congress camp ” in Calcutta : — The police raided a house in Nim- 
tolaghat Street, Calcutta, described as a “Congress Camp” organised under the 
auspices of the “All-India Congress Committee” in connection with the session of 
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the Congress on 31st March, and seized a cyclostyle machine and 200 copies of 
unauthorised leaflets. Two persons said to be engaged in printing leaflets "were 
arrested. 

9th. French Police Official shot at Mr. Quinn, Police'Commissioncr, French Ohand.- 
ernngore. was shot at by three armed Bengali youths. Mr. Quinn was taken to 
Chandernagore hospital where he died the nest morning. It was stated that a party 
jof three armed Bengali youths were hiding in a house and, on receiving informs- 
tlon, Mr. Quinn went to the house to make enquiries. The occupants of tue 
house tried to escape and were pursued by the commissioner and Eomo_ policemen. 
One of the pursued Bengalis turned and fired three shots at Mr. Quinn causing 
him serious iujnrics in the abdomen. A constable was also seriously injured. Of 
the three Bengali youths, two escaped while the third was arrested. 

"Calcutta Congress’ Reception Committee Banned : — The Calcutta Gazette 
(Extraordinary) published the following notification of the Government of Bengal: 
“Whereas the Governor in Council is of opinion that the association at present 
known by the name of the Reception Committee of the Indian National Congress 
1933, has for its object interference with the administration of law and with the 
maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to the public 
peace ; Now. therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 16 of -the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1008 (XfV of 19QS), as amended by the 
Devolution Act, 1920 (XXXVIII of 1920), the Governor in Council is pleased to 
declare the said association to be unlawful. 

1 2th. Sentence on Mr. A. K.\ Amin : — Mr. A. II. Amin, Barrister-at-Law, and 
thirteen others who were arrested as the result of a series of raids by the Bom- 
bay C. I. D. in connection with the printing of Congress Bulletins were con- 
victed. under Section (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment. Twelve of the accused, including Mr. Amin, 
Barrister, who were also charged under Section 17 (2) of the same Act, were 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

14th. Slates and Federation: — An informal conference which His Excellency the 
Viceroy had with the Princes was adjourned sine die. The object ’of convening 
the Conference was to discuss with the Princes the question of allocation of seats 
in the Federal Legislature. Many of those preseut were said to have explained tho 
difliculty of offering tlicir views without knowing whether the Indian States 
would join the Federation at all, while, of course, they were in favour of the 
principle of Federation. Further, it was slated, until they knew what safeguards 
were provided in the proposed constitution for the Princes, it would be prema- 
ture for them to commit themselves on the question of allocation of seats. It 
was also felt that better results could be achieved nftcr the publication of the 
White Taper. 

Bengal and the Poona Pact Mr. Jitcndralnl Bauncrjee moved in the Bengal 
Council his special motion of condenuation of the Poona Pact relating to the 
representation of tho depressed classes iu the provincial legislatures “which is 
unapplicablc in the peculiar circumstances of Bengal, is injurious to Bengali Hin- 
du interests and subversive of their solidarity”. The resolution added that as the 
Poona Pact docs not_ fulfil the conditions for a substituted agreement laid down, 
in Para 4 of the Prime Minister’s Award he should revise and withdraw accep- 
tance of the Pact so far as Bengal was concerned. Explaining the Government’s 
position, Mr. Prentice, Home Member, said that the proper Tine to take for the 
Hindus in Bengal was to get together ar.d endeavour to hammer out nu agreed 
scheme which they could submit to the Premier. The motion of Mr. Banncrjcc 
was passed by the Council, 37 voting for and 27 against, the Government and- 
European block not taking part in the voting. 

A’cic President of the Assault,, :-Mr. R. K. Bhnnmukham Chetli was 
elected as the I resident of the Legislative Assembly. All the parly leaders joined 
in welcoming the Deputy President's elevation to the chair. 

JGth. Congress Reception Committee Declared Unlaicfitl The Reception Committee 
ol the Indian i.ational Congress was declared nn unlawful association by 
the Governor-m-Council m exercise of the power conferred by section 1C, Indian 
Umimat I/vw Amendment Act, 1903, as amended by tbc Devolution Act, lffiQ, 

. tlie opiutoii of the Goycrnor-jn-Council, the Association had for its object 
interference with the Administration of Law and maintenance of law aud orucr,. 
and it constituted a danger to the public peace. 
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I7tfe. Ti-.c WL He Paper The White Paper, containing His Majesty's Government’s 
Reform proposals mss published to-day. In general, the substance of the Paper 
follows the R. T. C. results very closely. It is pointed oat that the mere pas- 
sing of the Constitution Act mill not iotrodnee the Federation automatically. So 
far as the States are concerned. Federation can come into operation if a substan- 
tial number of the- States signify their desire to join it. It is, however, stated 
that it is not the_ purpose of the present proposals to merely introduce Provin- 
cial Autonomy with Federation as a mere contingency. The Federation will come 
into force only after a further address from both Houses of Parliament. The 
Act will contain provisions enabling prior introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
if necessary. The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the Upper Chamber con- 
sisting of 260 members while the lower will consist of 375. The franchise for 
this legislature will approximately be the same as that now existing for Provin- 
cial Legislatures. The Governor-General’s special powers and responsibilities are 
dealt with at great^ length. Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical matters 
will be in charge of _ Counsellors, not Ministers, and administered by the Govcr- 
u or- Gen crab Regarding Finance, the Governor-General’s 'special responsibility 
is (o give him powers of intervention should his Ministers' policy’ endanger the 
provision of resources for reserved departments. A financial adviser is to be 
appointed to assist the Governor-General. Other matters in respect of which he 
has 'special^ responsibility’ are : safeguarding financial stability ; protection of 
legitimate interests of minorities, -of the Services and of the rights of Indian 
States ; the prevention of commercial discrimination and any matter which affects 
the administration of reserved departments. The total number of Provinces will 
be eleven, viz, the existing provinces plus Sind and Orissa. These Provinces will 
be autonomous units, the Government of each being administered by the Gover- 
nor advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the legislature. The Gover- 
nor also Is provided with ‘special responsibility’. 

Ortr.cdox. Hindus' Deputation to the Viceroy A deputation of orthodox 
Hindus watted on His Excellency the Viceroy, to represent their views regarding 
the temple-entry legislation and the proposed "reforms. In reply to their represen- 
tation? the Viceroy said that in granting sanction of the inlrcdnction of the 
temple-entry bills it was made clear that the consideration of the bills should not 
proceed unless they were subj-cted to the fullest examination in all their aspects 
not merely in the legislature but also outside by all those who would be affected 
by them. His Excellency assured them that alEcfasses of their community would 
be given full opportunity to record their views and, in particular, the views of 
the heads of religious institutions and associations. In conclusion, the Viceroy 
also assured them of his sympathy regarding the question of their representation 
in the delegation to the Joint Select Committee. 

20th. Viceroys Address to the Princes' Chamber : — The twelfth session of the Cham- 
ber of the Princes was opened at New Delhi by His_ Excellency the 
Viceroy. In doing so. His Excellency said that it was the Princes 'who made 
Federation a living idea and a practical possibility by their expressed determina- 
tion to pin British India iu securing a real measure of progress towards self- 
government. The Viceroy added that it was his firm conviction that for the 
Indian States the balance of advantage weighed hcaviiy towards accepting^ the 
Federal scheme and working it wisely and prudently. It offered them. His Excel- 
lency said, great advantages and they wonld have a weight and influence in the 
Federal bodies which would go Hr to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation. The protection pro- 
mised in their treaties with the Crown has been reaffirmed in a manner which 
would satisfy the most doubtful amongst them, added His Excellency. 

P.. T. C. Slates Delegates' Deport Sir Manubhai Mehta and frir Liaqat Hyat 
Khan submitted their reporillo the Stan ding. Committee of.the Chamber of Princes, 
sammirr- up their efforts, ns delegates to the London Conference, to secure the 
conditions laid down by the Chamber. They said : The delegates took their stand on 
i v,a s ; s conditions widen were deemed necessary for fulfilment before the States 
could accept the Federal scheme. They are happy to report that, as regards the 
fir^t condition, narnelv the maintenance of the integrity of the States and their 
internal soverehmtv and their full autonomy, as also two other conditions, namely, 
that treatv rights should be inviolate and no future Federal legislature eonld 
enla’-’e the sphere of Federal subject without the consent of the States— these 
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might be treated to have been accepted by the British Government. Altogether, 
eighteen safeguards are mentioned in the list, and besides those mentioned above 
are the following: That the Federal Government will have no concern with the 
form of Government in the States and the method of selecting representatives of 
the Indian States to the Federal Legislature ; that there shall be no discrimina- 
tory legislation against any of the Federing States or the subjects of any such 
States ; that the appellate’jurisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend over 
the courts of the Indian States. The concluding paras of the report contain a 
vigorous plea for the acceptance of the federal scheme. 

21st. Sir T. B. Sapru's statement on White Paper-. — Sir Tej Bahadur in the course 
of a long statement on the White Paper said ‘ The White Paper was a 
disappointing document, and the Constitution was not one for a self-governing 
dominion. I'he most outstanding feature of the Constitution is that far more 
emphasis is laid on safeguards and reservations than on Central responsibility and 
the possibility of its early growth and expansion. He said that it was not a 
Constitution Intended to make an appeal even to moderate-minded men in India. 
It would have to be materially altered in certain respects. Our duty, he concludes, 
is now to work for material alterations and amendments. The whole superstruc- 
ture is built on two foundations, viz., the Communal Award and All-India 
Federation. Our business should be not to attack the foundations but try to 
improve the superstructure.” 

22nd. Dr. Moonje's appeal for Unity : — In an appeal for political unity and the 
convening of a All parties’ Conference, Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Working President of the 
Hindu Mahnsabha, said that the only way of forging an effective instrument to 
force Government to respect the voice of the people and reconsider the retrograde 
proposals of the White Paper lay in bringing about political unify on a wider scale. 
Dr. Moonje considered that the time was ripe for a bold and comprehensive lead 
and appenlrd to the Congress and Mr. Aney to take the initiative and convene an 
All-Parties' Conference to reassert the comprehensive leadership of the Congress, 
which alone could bring round the Government into a sober mood. 

C empress Deception Committee members sentenced : — Dr. Ghosh and Mr. Pan- 
chanan Bose were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to three 
months' imprisonment under the Press Act, for having issued unauthorised leaflets, 
without the names of the printer or press in connection with the session of the 
Congress. They were further convicted aB being members of the Reception 
Committee, which was an unlawful body, but were not separtely sentenced. 

24th. The Trmple-Entry Bill : — The Temple-Entry Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly to-day. The motion for introduction was opposed by the Rajah 
of Kollengede and Air. Thampau raised a preliminary objection that the Bill 
was ultra vires of the hgislature. The latter objection was overruled by the 
President and the House allowed the Bill to be introduced. Sir. Eanga Aivar 
next iuovcd that the Temple-Entry Bill be circulated to elicit public opinion by 
the IGih duly. Raja Bahadur Krishnnmacbaii opposed the circulation motion 
and condemned the proposed legislation in strong terras. At Inst he urged that 
the date fixed for circulation should be olst December instead of 31st July. 
Mr. Gunjal opposed the circulation motion and asked (he House not to support 
the Bill. As it was already 5 p. m. and ns that was the last day of the session 
for iion-oflicial business, the President wanted to take the sense of the House for 
a late sitting. As there was no overwhelming majority for it, the President 
nejourne-d the House. So the Bill stood postponed to the Autumn session of 
the Assembly. 

*.Stb. A Menace to Progress of Education-. Bengal Gorcmor on Terrorism : — “The 
i-\ndicalc and Senate, as was only to be expected, have given expression to 
tlieir sense of the menace which the cult of terrorism offers to the progress of 
true education and indeed to the advancement of the general Interests of the 
connlty. I trust they will not permit their disapproval to stop short at mere 
expression hut that they will actiyiiv exert their influence over students and 
gunrilians alike to counteract the insidious position of this pernicious doc- 
trine. Mith these words, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, in his first 
.perch as Chancellor, _ addressed the annual Convocation when nearly C73 
Graduates received their Diplomas. — The Vice-Chancellor addressing appealed 
to parents and guardians of boys to help the University in counteracting the 
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terrible menace of terrorism to peaceful pursuit of knowledge and said: “It is 
my duty to warn its alnmni against the terrible disaster subversive activities 
against Government have brought to the country and the set-back it had already 
given to onr aspirations for speedy attainment of Swaraj.''' 

TTccroy's Gag : Jam Sahib Prevented From ‘Airing His FTerrs’ : — At the 
Chamber of Princes the Jam Sahib of Nave an agar, the Chancellor, read out the 
account of work of the Indian States’ Delegation to the Third Round Table 
Conference. He stated that the cold logic of the situation had convinced him 
that the present federation scheme was' dangerous alike to the States and the 
British connection. He reiterated the conditions as a sin qua non for the 
Indian States for entering the Federation which was the establishment of the 
rights of the States upoiT something more solid than the shifting sands of poli- 
tical convenience. In the present scheme he saw the obliteration of kingship 
by the inroads of democracy. At this stage the Viceroy intervening from the 
chair said that he did not see the relevancy of giving personal views at the 
time of submitting the report of the delegation. While unwilling to interrupt 
the Chancellor from completing his task of submitting the report, His Excellency 
said that this was no occasion for airing one’s views on “the terrible dangers 
of a possible federation.” The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar did not proceed farther 
with the reading of the report. 

26th. Police Sub-Inspector shot dead : — At Patiya ( Chittagong ), Sab-Inspec- 
tor Dikshit was shot dead. The victim was posted to Patiya about a year 
ago specially to deal with dacoity cases in the area. On the day of the 
outrage he_ returned to his quarters late in the night and when he was perfor- 
ming ablution in the attached yard he was fired on from behind with a shot gun 
and he immediately expired. Seven Mahomed ans were arrested. They were 
recently hauled up by the Sub-Inspector in a case under Sec. 110 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

27th. Bengal Muslims Condemn White Paper : — “The White Paper is thoroughly unac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as the proposals are reactionary and of an illusive character, 
and particnlarly detrimental to the vital interests of the Moslem Community”, 
was the resolution passed at a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League. 

Hindu Mahasabha Condemns While Paper -The Joint Conference of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Hindu members of the Cen- 
tral Legislature met to consider the White Paper. The conference was of opinion 
that the proposals in the White Paper were ‘‘most disappointing, inadequate and 
even retrogressive”. 

2Sth. Congress Arrests in Calcutta : — Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal and Hara- 
sunder Chakravarti, Chairman and General Secretary, respectively, of the Reception 
Committee of the proposed Calcutta sesrion of the Congress, and Manindra 
Bannerjee were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, on a charge 
of issuing unauthorised leaflets without the names of the printer and publisher 
a .d also for beiog members of an unlawful association. 

tb. Depressed classes ’ Deputation to the Viceroy : — A deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India, led by Rio Bahadur M. C. Raja, waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and urged the removal of disabiiiti they were suffering under. They hoped 
that the Government would assist the passage into law of the Temple-entry Bill and 
the Anti-untonchability Bill. Replying to the deputation, His Excellency detailed 
the action taken by the Government ' of India, the Provincial Governments arid 
His Majesty’s Government for the improvement of their position economically and 
politically. ‘ Regarding the Temple-Entry Bill, the Viceroy said that the duty of 
the Government was to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such 
proposals unless the fullest opportunity was given to those affected to form and 
express their considered views on them. In the end, His Excellency assured the 
deputationists that himself and his Government would continue to show such 
practical sympathy as the circumstances permit. 

30th. Arrests of Congress Leaders in Calcutta: — Early in the morning the Calcutta 
Police made manv arrestsjin connection with the Fortyseventh Session of the Congress. 
Inspector J. Lahfri of the Ballygunge Police Station,*with a number of constables 
went "to the house of Sj. J. 0. Gupta at 309, New Circular Road and communi- 
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caScd the object of hie visit. Sj. Gupta was ready in a few minutes and was 
arrested and" driven to the Police Station under a police escort. He was sabse- 
qneutlv removed to Jbe Alipore Centra! Jail. Dr. M. Alam. the Congress leader 
from Lahore. who was then in Calcutta to undergo a farther course of treatment, 
was arrested and taken to the Central Jail. Sj. Snresh Chandra Ha ja radar, des- 
cribed as the third chairman of the Reception Committee of the 47th session of 
the Congress was arrested. Sj. B.-noy Bose, Genera! Seerctsry, was also arrested. 
Sreejukta Urmila Devi who had been lying ill in bod was arrested and taken to 
the Central Jail. Prominent Congress workers who were arrested simultaneously 
with the arrests of Dr. Alam end' Sj. J. C. Gupta were; — Sm. Jrolhrnovee Gan- 
guli. Sjkta. Hemprova Majamdor, Dr. Protap Chandra Gnha Roy, Sj. Jiteadra 
Nath Mitra. Am area dm Bos?. Paritcsh Banerjee. Kalyani Das, Sudbangsu Bose, 
Prabhit Grnguli. P mb hat K. Roy. Sailendra Mitra, Gostha Pad, Gurdit Singh, 
BasantoJal Maraka, Bhnpt-ndra Nath Datt, Baokim Mckherjee, Aladhusndhan 
Das Borman. The following persons were also arrested: — Cap*. 
Narendra Nath Datt, Dr. Cham Chandra Banerjee. Monlvi Jslalcddin Hashemi, 
Sirdar Xirraijati Singh. Editor. "Dash Darpan". Sanlar Ajit Singh. Assistant Edi- 
tor. “Da-h Darpan”. Gopal Singh Kh/dsa, Rnghubir Singh. Pandit Madan Lai 
Mishra. Among prominent ladies and gentlemen arrested were Sjtas. Suijan Devi. 
Mithi B:n. Hiss Chhaya Chatterjee. Sjs. Probint Roy Choadhury, Hajnra Singh 
A kali. Bnibant Singh ParJeshi. Kabul Singh, Gopal "Singh American, Ram Singh 
Afcali. Abinash Bhatiaeharjee, Abiuash Bosa of Dinajpur, YLswanath Kapoor, 
Rambean Singh and Sm. Gaogarani Devi. Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting Congress 
Preside:)*, who was proceeding to Calcutta. by Thursday's Bombay B. N. Ey. Mail 
was arrested attic Kharagpur Railway Station. R was” believed that thefarrest was 
snorted under the Public Security Act. Srijnkta Nellie Sen-Gupta was served 
with a notice directing her not to leave her house for three days and also not 
to take part in any political demonstration for one Smooth. Snju: C. N. Sasmal 
was served with a notice under section 4 of the Public .Security Act directing him 
not to leave his house for three deys and further not to take "part in political de- 
monstration for one month. A similar notice was also served on Sj. S.vntosh 
Kumar Bose. Notice was served on Prof. Satish Ch. Ghose directing him not to 
leave bouse till April 4. 

31 tU Pi. llalazsp arreslcl an i nkzszl Pandit Madan Mohan Mnlaviyn. his 
son Pandit Govind Mabviys, and grandson Mr. Sreedhar Malaviya and party, 
including Messrs. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai. Keshabdco Mslaviva. G. B. Gupta and 
seven others were arrested at the Asansol Station cn ro-ite 'to Calcutta to attend 
Congress. Mrs. Motilal Ischro who was travelling by the same train was also ar- 
rested. They were detained in the Asansol Jail. Pandit Malaviya and those 
arrested with h;m were released on 3rd April. They immediately lelc for Calcutta. 
Messrs. Devidas Gandhi and Triiochaa Pant who had been detained in the Asnn- 
sel Jail were also released on 3rd April 
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servants, wa3 publishedin a ‘Gazette Extraordinary’. Tbe'Bill also provided for the 
dismissal of those Municipal officers who might be convicted after the enforcement 
of the Act. 

6th. Communal Rioting in Calcutta : — 13 Muslims and 3 Hindus were injured 
ln a rioting at Behala Southern Suburbs, seven miles from the city, in the morning 
tvhen some Panjabis, joined by a number of npcountry men obstructed a Muslim 
procession leading a namber of sacrificial cows to Sbapur Mosque, and, as alle- 
ged, they searched two of the coirs. It vras stated that Section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code was promulgated the day before restraining Muslims from sacrifi- 
cing at Gholsapur Mosque, ivithin the jurisdiction of Behala Police Station, bnt it 
rvas arranged that sacrifices should be made at the Shapur Mosque. Police pic- 
kets vrere posted accordingly, and Muslims, after prayers at Gholsapur Mosque, 
vrere taking covrs to Shapur, when the incident occurred. Excitement prevailed 
and the tram service was suspended for some time. The police, soon after, 
brought the situation under control. 

8th. Mahatma and the White Paper : No detailed Opinion icithout consulting col- 
leagues : — The ‘‘Bombay Chronicle” to-day published what it had “every 
reason to believe” to* be an accurate reproduction of material portions of the 
statement addressed by Gandhiji to the Viceroy in reply to a request 

that Gandhiji should express his views on the E. T. C. proposals. The 
‘‘Chronicle” declared that Sir Samuel Hoare who had been strongly 
pressed fay Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other E. T. C. delegates to 

agree to release the political prisoners, was himself always anxious to secure 

Gandhiji’s return to co-op°ration. There was thus a strong move to secure 

Gandhiji’s release in the middle of March at the time of the publication of the 

White Paper. The difficulty, added the “Chronicle”, was “of satisfying the Govern- 
ment of India that the release would not be followed by a renewal of Civil 

Disobedience. It was, therefore, decided to ask Mahatma" Gandhi to give the 
Viceroy a statement of his views on the present situation,” The “Chronicle’’ 
believed that the following were extracts from the statements made to the 
Viceroy by Gandhiji in conformity with the request. The Paper added that 
the Government of India rejected that statement. The “Chronicle”, however, did 
not say exactly who made the request to Gandhiji. The extracts from Gandhiji’s 
statement are as follows : — “It is not possible in the circumstances in which 
Your Excellency’s Government has placed myself and the organisation which 
does me the honour of accepting my views and guidance to express an un- 
biassed opinion on the constitutional proposals which ‘prima facie’ bear no 
evidence of being demonstrably in the interests of India. The Pact which 
the Late Viceroy did me the honour of signing with my placing the seal of 
friendship on the relations between our two countries indicates the major basis 
on which the Congress, which at Karachi accepted the Pact, could work the 
provisional Government, namely, on the definite assumption of future Dominion 
Status with the substance of Independence. The workability or otherwise of 
the constitutional proposals as I have been able to read them cursorily in the 
newspapers is a problem which I have not the boldness to undertake to per- 
suade the Congress to support. At the same time, if peaceful conditions 
for the evolution of Independence are possible, I would be the first to 
use the influence which I possess with my friends in the Congress to induce 
them to agree to suspension of the strife and operation after examination of the 
provincial constitutions, as in ray opinion they may be a truer test of the real 
transference of power. The provisions relating to special powers appear to me 
framed in a spirit of distrust but recognising as I do the value of supreme 
authoritv in extreme cases of emergency consistently with the principle of full 
powers *beiu°’ delegated to Congress presidents daring the recent strife and 
emergencies, "i would not attach undue importance to those if they were suffi- 
ciently counter-balanced by the effective voice and authority of the legislatures. 
As I often expressed my unceasing readiness for honourable co-operation, I 
would repeat once again the need for a great gesture from the Gorernnwnt 
which may heal the wounds of the last year and offer a fair basis for bridging 
the gulf of misunderstanding and creating an atmosohere of trustful co-opera- 
tion. I regret, therefore, and Your Excellency will appreciate my inability 
to express any detailed or definite opinion in the matter of Congress policy 
without the free co-operation of my colleagues in the Congress.” 

3 
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12th. Alleged ill-treatment of Delegates to the Congress : — About twenty-fonr mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assemblv forwarded to Sir Hatty Haig, Horae Member, 
a long statement, prepared by Pandit Madan Moban Malaviya, containing certain 
allegations against the Police in respect of the treatment accorded to several Con- 
gressmen arrested in connection with the Congress session. The Assembly mem- 
bers requested the Horae Member to enquire into the allegations. -Die -Home 
Member replied to them stating that he had forwarded a copy or the state' 
ment to the Government of Bengal asking them to enquire into the allega- 
tions. 


15th. The National Liberal Federation : — The fourteenth session of the National labs* 
ral Federation of India met at Calcutta, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Kao 
presiding. Mr. J. N. Basu, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates characterised the White Paper as ‘profusely punctuated with 
hesitation and mistrust’. The Rt, Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sasiri. proposing 
Mr. Rnmachandra Rao to the chair, observed that it would be wrong to stand 
back. ‘Our business is to see that we take a hand in the work if possible and 
that, if we cannot improve it, we should at. least see that we do not hold it backC 
The President dwelt at first os the great rhaDge in the British policy towards the 
Indian question after the advent of the National Government, and on repression 
and the ordinances. He nest examined the contents of the White Paper and said 
that the solemn pledges of British statesmen had not been carried out. There was 
not any attempt, he said, in the White Paper proposals to set np Indians a 
self-governing dominion from now or to lead to it in the near future, with a 
period of transition daring which certain powers would be reserved. He critici- 
sed the whole scheme and observed that nnless it was modified there was no 
chance of its acceptance in the country. He concluded by saying that the essen- 
tial need was united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme 
crisis in the affairs of the country. 

I6lh. Karachi Merchants’ Association condemn While Paper : — Characterising the 
White Paper proposals as quite unsatisfactory and derogatory to the self-respect 
of India, the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association Committee made a number 
of suggestions for constitutional reform. The committee said that in the event 
of the Princes agreeing to join the Federation, it should be laid down that the 
representatives of the State- should be elected by the States’ subjects. In the 
Centre, only Def nee and ForeigQ Relations should be reserved and that only for 
a specified period. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce : — The sixth annual session' 
of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce was held at .New Delhi with 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, in the chair. After the address of the 
President, resolutions were considered. The Federation was of opinion that the 
White Paper proposals were unsatisfactory and the safeguards proposed would be 
detrimental to Indian interests. It appealed to His Majesty’s Government to subs- 
tantially amend it. The Federation urged the necessity of putting an embargo on 
the export of gold and protested against the Government policy in keeping the 
rupee linked to sterling. 


17th. Th* Liberal Federation and the White Paper : — At the Liberal Federation, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. moving the resolution on White Paper, said: ‘‘Let the Go- 
vernment create political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people 
and so far as the demands go, let me repeat for the hundredth time that 
Congressmen and we differ very slightly. It is perfectly satisfying to me 
to be a member of the_ Self-Governing Commonwealth, but I must be a 
member of this Self-governing Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, 
Canada, -.outn Africa and other Dominions”. He severely criticised the propo- 
sals regarding the question of the Service. Pandit Kunzru supported the resolu- 
tion and emphasised that a definite scheme of Indiaoization of the Army was 
Wmdmg up the debate, Mr. C. T. Chintamaui said that he did not 
want the scheme outlined in the White Paper to be translated info an Act of 
rariiamcnt. The resolution recorded its "sense of disappointment at the proposals 
" , e ??Pa r as they are over-weighted with safeguards which are not only 
H,°M.^ em0nSt - ra ^i? ’? of India daring a transitional period but are 

much more id the interests of the United Kingdom”. It added that nothiog less 
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than conferring the statue and powers of a Dominion on India would satisfy 
India. 

19th- Death of Mr. Hasan Imam Mr. Hasan Imam died to-day at his 
Patna residence. Mr. Imam was leader of the Bar, and was among the few 
lawyers in India earning a fabulous income. He presided over the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in September 1918. He was a Judge of the 
Caicatta High Court from 1912-16. Mr. Hasan Imam was the second Indian to 
represent India at the League of Nations in Genera. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Kfailofat Delegation which visited England. 

20th. Indian Delegation io Joint Select Committee The Joint Select Committee 
decided to call into eonsnitation the following representatives from the 
Indian States _ and British India (Indian Statesy : Sir Akbar Hydari ; Sir V. 
T.Krfshaamaehariar ; Xawab Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan ; Sir Mannbhai Mehta; 
Mirza SirJIahomroed Ismail; Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani; Mr. Y. A. Thom- 
bare. (British India) : His Highness the Aga Khan ; Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar; Sir Hubert Carr; Mr. A. H. Ghuznari ; Sir 
Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Gonr; Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar ; Mr. M. 
R- Jayakar; 3Ir. N. 3L Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Kelkar ; Sir A. P. Patro; Sir Abdur 
Bahtm; Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru ; the Hon’ble Sir P. Sethna ; Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan ; Begam Shah Nawaz ; Sir N, N. Sircar ; Sirdar Bata Singh ; 
Sir Pnrshottam Tnafeurdas and Choirdhory Zafarnllah Khan. 

22ndf. Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber’s Disapproval of Deforms: — An extraor- 
dinary general meeting of the Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay, held ntider the 
presidency of 3Ir. Matbradas Vasanji, Vice-president, passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing of the Government’s scheme of reforms as retrograde end falling far short of ex- 
pectations. The Chamber was of opinion that no nsefnl purpose would be served 
by participation in the consideration of constitutional changes unless and nntill 
full political liberty was restored to every section of the population and measures 
were taken to secure the co-operation of the Congress. 

23rdL Gandhi- Ambedkar Interview Dr. Ambedkar had an interview with Gandhiji 
regarding the question of altering the pannel system of election for Depressed 
Classes agreed to in the Poona Pact. He said that snth a system involved a 
double election which would be a costly parapharnelia. He advocated a system 
of single election and no candidate for the Depressed classes seat in a general 
constituency should be declared elected unless he had secured at least twenty- 
five per cent of the Depressed Classes votes. Gandhiji asked for time to 
consider the suggestion of Dr. Ambedkar. He promised to consider it and 
intimate his decision to London. 


26th. Diehard opposition to White Paper:— Toe Horsham and "Worthing Conserva- 
tive Association passed a resolution by a large majority against the White paper. 
The resolution demanded that the Indian question should be settled on the basis 
of the Simon Report except that law acd order should be under the control of 
the Governor-GeueraL The Political Committee of the Manchester Constitutional 
Club demanded that the control of the Police force sbonld be reserved and declared 
that the White Paper had failed to provide protection for British trade with India. 
The Eastbourne Conservative Association advised the Government to proceed with 
caution. 

Mr. Baldwin’s defence of Indian Polity : — Warm defence of _ Government’s 
Indian policy was madeby Mr. Baldwin, speaking at the annual meeting of Bewdley 
Unionist Association, Worcester. He declared that if Britain did not advance the 
generous right hand of fellowship to India, then India would be lost for ever. Mr. 
Baldwin likened the safeguards to the dual control in an aeroplane and said 
that when a man was learning to fly, the man sitting beside the pupil was not 
there to get in his way bat to help him and if be saw that a crash was coming 
he was going to act. He stressed that the final word was not with the com- 
mittee but with the Parliament. 

Conviction for burning copy of White Paper : — The Sub-Divisional OScer, 
Deoghar, sentenced five Congress volunteers on a charge of burning copies of 
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the White Paper, three of them to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each and 
two to three months. 


Mr. Shankat Ali proposes to meet Viceroy Monlana Shankat Ali returned 
to Bombay from his American tour. Presiding over the Gujerat Moslem 
Political Conference. Maulana Shankat Ali said that he wished to promote peace 
not only between Moslems and Hindus but also between Britain and India. He 
hoped to meet Pandit Malaviya at Delhi and then proceed to Simla and ask for 
an interview with H. E. the Viceroy. Regarding the White Paper the Maulana 
said that he hoped the Joint Committee would remove the useless safeguards 
and brakes that ruined and spoiled the gift. Unless confidence and trust were crea- 
ted, no constitution could be a success or acceptable. Toleration and goodwill 
were more important than safeguards and brakes. 


28th. European support to White Paper : — Sir Hubert Carr, writing in “The Times”, 
criticised the diehard campaign and declared that the British community in India 
was generally definitely in favour of the principles of the White Paper, which, with 
certain amendments, they hoped would form the basis of a new Act. “The commu- 
nity is wholly alive to risks involved in the evolution of responsible Government 
and there are certain conditions relating to the Federation and the introduction 
of reforms which they wiil insist with all the influence they, can command. The 
community is equally alive to the dangers of refusing to gratify aspirations 
which had been persistently encouraged for many years.” 

Gandhiji on Dr. Ambedkar's proposal : — In the course of a leading article in 
Harijan” referring to the proposal of Dr. Ambedkar, Gandhiji said that “the 
proposals seems to be of no advantage to Harijans. The alternative to the panel 
system seems to be fraught. with grave danger. So far as I can see and 
so far as the system of reservation prevails, the panel system is best adapted for 
securmg the election of only those candidates who in Ilarijan opinion are best 
nttea to serve their interests, whereas I can Bee nothing but seeds of strife and 
bitterness in the alternative proposal”. Gandhiji added that while the panel system 
gave an opportunity to Caste Hindus to have some say in the election of Hari- 
jan candidates, Dr. Ambedkar’s alternative might well deprive Caste Hindus of any 
say whatever and thus create an effective bar between Caste Hindus. 


Opposition to Dr. Amhedkar's suogestion : — That the electoral method contained 
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and is found wanting was the opinion expressed by Mr. B. J. Deorukhar, Nation- 
*7 , Depressed Class leader in a statement to the Press. Mr. Deorukhar observed 
tnat the present move on the part of certain people to get the Poona Pact revised 
was a.6ubtlp one to keep the Nationalist elements among the Harijans out of the 
Councils.. Mr. Gavai, General Secretary, All-India Depressed Classes’ Asso- 
ciation, in the course, of a statement to the Press, said that the Poona Pact 
t based on joint electorate principle and as Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestion 
seemed to be a negation of that principle, it should be rejected. 


MAY 1933 

1 \te a intIuion°t£ a ™^ a f n: from Yeruada Jail : — Gandhiji announced 

twentv-one dav* 0 ?^ 11161105 t °- n - aa nn conditional and irrevocable fast for 
' the pK? Z ShHi Hnrijan ? T ° rk - In a statement issued to 

heart-praver for thi> nnr r fas’ against nobody in particular but was a 
SeKm t °- f FeIf and ^ociatcs. He warned others of fol- 

friends not to ume ft 1 P r , ev,ous Preparation and discipline. He asked his 
aw mT° In ■ ° postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in 

jess God* or the DpviI* wlirni** l ~ e ^ SS0c * atc( i Press Mahatma declared : “Un- • 
you must not fast” thprp C i < o T ?n P0 ’ S< u!u?. me ’r coraes to ’he rescue and savs, 'No, 
nor antes someone ! d E ' blIl ‘- T ° f “T changing the decision of fast 

umess someone with a clearer Tision than myself convinces me that I could 
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not possibly have been possessed by God, but that clearly this is a suggestion 
from the Devii.” He added : “I have not hesitated to correct my error before 
now, but the conviction has to become clear to me that it is an error.” Mahatma 
Gandhi cheerfully answered most of the questions he was asked and said that he 
was more than optimistic about his ability to stand the twenty-one days’ fast. 
He took the decision at midnight on Saturday and after three days’ unrest, slept 
peacefully that night. 

Seizure of Congress Caicnpore Report More than one thousand copies of the 
Cawnpore Congress Enquiry Committee report were Eeized in Allahabad, as the 
result of rigorous searches carried on by the police in some places. All the 
copies detained at the Allahabad railway station ( about 190 ) were also Eeized. 
Instructions to the police were to the effect that all copies of the publication were 
to be treated as unauthorised news-sheets, until further orders. 

2nd.. The Road-Rail Conference The Road-Rail Conference held its sessions in 
Simla under the Chairmanship of [Sir Frank Noyce. The Conference was of 
opinion that in the general public interest, a more intelligent co-ordination and 
increased co-operation of effort between the various authorities and interests con- 
cerned in the matter of future railway developments and development of road 
communications were essential. In order to secure better co-ordination between 
various forms of transport, it was considered essential that motor transport should 
be organised under authoritative control. The statutory provision which at present 
limits the operation of motor services by certain railways should be repealed. It 
was also thought necessary that a co-ordinated plan should be drawn up for 
standardising taxation of motor transport. The Conference then discussed the 
question of road development fund, the resolution on which recommended the 
drawing up of a comprehensive plan to examine the possibility of the develop- 
ment of both the main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limits 
of the resources available for their maintenance. The last item on the agenda of 
the Conference was the establishment of a suitable machinery at the Centre and 
in the Provinces to ensure adequate co-ordination between road and rail transport 
and their futnre development. The need for such co-ordinating machinery was 
generally accepted 

6th. Round-up of North Indian youths at Madrasi — A sensational raid was made 
by the police, on a house in the northern end of George Town, Madras 
where four youths from North India were residing. These youths were alleged to 
have some connection with the raid on the Travancore National Bank at Ootaca- 
rnuud and on information received that some Northeners were residing in a house 
in Lingbi Chetty Street the police party raided the house. Seeing that they were 
cornered, the youths who were armed with revolvers and rifles put up a fight. 
One of the youths threw a freshly manufactured bomb at the police, resulting in 
injuries to a head constable ana a police officer. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape all the young men' were captured by the police. One of the young men 
subsequently died of a bullet wound received by him during his encounter with 
the police. After a thorough search of the rooms occupied by the young men, the 
police seized disguises, khaki uniforms, ammunition belts, revolver holsters, gun- 
powder and chemicals. More than Rs, l.CCO in currency notes were also recovered 
from the youths. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi commences fasti Released i — Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 days’ 
fast exactly at 12 noon. He was released in the evening. Mr. Wilson, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Police, Bombay, whe served the order of arrest on the Mahatma last year, 
informed Gandhiji that the order served oo him under the Bombay Regulation, 
under which he was detained, had been withdrawn. A Government communique 
said that Gandhiji was released in view of the nature and. objects of the 
fast which he was undertaking and the attitude of mind which it disclosed. Col. 
Dovle, Inspector-General of Prisons, drove Gandhiji and Mrs. Sarojini N’aidu from 
the* Yerrawada Jail to Lady Thackersay’s Marble Palace at the top of the Yerro- 
wada Hill. 

Civil Disobedience Suspended i — Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension 
of the civil disobedience movement for a month. This sensational announce- 
ment was made by Gandhiji in a statement following consultation with and the 
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approval of Mr. M. S. Anej, Acting Congress President. Gandhiji appealed to the 
Government to release all the political prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. He 
added that if he survived the ordeal of the fast he would take up the thread where 
it was interrupted on his return from England. 

Appeals to Gandhiji to reconsider : — Mr. T. A. K. Shrewani, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Provashnnkar Pattani and Pandit Malnviya 
sent messages to Gandhiji, appealing to him to reconsider his decision to fast. 
Dr. Ansari wanted a promise from the Mahatma to break his fast as and when medi- 
cal advisers would regard the Mahatma’s life to be in danger. In a statement draf- 
ted by Gandhiji just before the commencement of the fast, he said that such 
fasts were indispensable for him and added that his fast was not undertaken to 
oblige Harijans but for purification of self and associates. Sanatanists_ need not 
scent further coercion in the fast, since it cannot be broken before its period 
even if every temple was opened and untouchability wholly removed. 

Dr. Tagore's message to Gandhiji : — Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent the follow- 
ing message to Gandhiji: “Great anxiety darkens the country owing to your tragic 
resolve. Pray reconsider your decision for the sake of humanity which cannot 
spare you now. We claim your living guidance in these fateful days of India’s 
history, when our future is'being shaped and our millions depends upon your 
wisdom.” 

9th. General Smuts' Tribute to Gandhiji : — “A great South African” : This was Ge- 
neral Smnts' description ot Mahatma Gandhi given in the course of his conver- 
sation with Mr. Sorabji Rnstomji, President of South African Indian Congress. 
Gen. Smuts said : “I regard him as a great South African. South Africa has 
produced some great men and Mahatma Gandhi is one of them. He ib also one 
of the great men of the world”. Speaking with feeling about the fast, General 
Smnts said he did not regard a fast of twenty-one days as a joke. He doubted 
if Mr. Gandhi would endure it. 

Government's Besponse to Gandhiji 1 s Proposal: An Emphatic ‘ no ' : — An official 
communique of the Government of India issued this evening stated : “The release 
of Mr. Gandhi consequent on his undertaking of a prolonged fast which, aB bo 
stated, was wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement indicates no change whatever in the Government’s policy 
towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards those who openly 
or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. The position of the 
Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners was stated by 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st April last in course of 
which he said : “If, in fact, the Congress do not mean to revive the straggle, 
why should not that be made plain ? If there are mentnl reservations that if 
the policy of the Government is not to their liking they will hold over the head 
of the Government the threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience movement. There 
can be no co-operation under the menace of renewal of Civil Disobedience. Wo 
have no wish to keep prisoners longer than circumstances require. Equally we 
arc determined not to let them out when their release might lead to the renewal 
of the Civil Disobedience movement. We must uot risk the re-starting of the 
trouble by a premature action. The position has been summed up in the 
words used by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons. He said we 
must have convincing reasons to believe that their release could not be followed 
by revival of Civil Disobedience. A mere temporary suspension of Civil Dis- 
obedience intended to lend up to negotiations with the Congress leaders in no way 
fulfils, the conditions which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact 
the Civil Disobedience movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no in- 
tention of negotiating with the Congress for the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience or 
of releasing the leaders of the movement with a view to arriving at any settlement 
witu them in regard to these unlawful activities. 

Bosc-Patcl statement : ‘Confession of failure' : temporary suspension of C. D. 
movement : “The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobe- 
aience is a confession of failnn/’ declared a joint statement of Messrs. Patel and 
Subash Bo.-e given exclusively to the Reuter. The statement proceeds : "We are 
clearly of opinion that Mahatma Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The 
time has, therefore, come for a radical re-organisation of the Congress on new 
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principle Tritii a new method for Trhich a new leader is essential as it is unfair to 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to work a programme not consistent with his life-long 
principles. The statement added : "If the Congress as a whole can undergo this 
transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a new party will have to 
be formed within the Congress of radical elements.” 

15th. judgment in Arms ^ Conspiracy Case: — After a protracted trial continuing for 
nearly eight months, judgment was delivered in the Nagpur Arms Conspiracy case. 
Sentences ranging from five to two years’ rigorous imprisonment were 
awarded and tne accused Maganlal was sentenced to pay a fine of Ks. 1,000 
in default to six months’ additional imprisonment. The' accused received the 
sentences calmly and appeared quite cheerful. 

17th. U. P. Liberals Decry Government Policy : — The Committee of the United 
Provinces Liberal Association adopted a resolution, stating that it had read 
with deep regret and strong disapproval the Government of "India’s communique 
of May 9 which embodied a policy of intransgienee towards the Congress even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. The Committee was convinced that 
this was not the way of ordered progress, which was only possible by a policy 
of trust and conciliation. The Committee reaffirmed its conviction that'in the best 
interests of the country political prisoners should be released on abandonment 
of civil disobedience, and that conversations should be resumed between the 
representatives of the Government and the Congress on the proposals of 
constitutional reforms. 

19tb. JZalpam Ditlt and 3 others arrested : Suspected Armoury Paid Absconders : — 
After about 5 months’ laborious search, the police and military succeeded in 
arresting Miss Knlpana Dutt, wanted in connection with section 109. Cr. 
P. C., during the hearing of which she escaped, at village Atiwara. With 
her were arrested three persons, suspected to bo absconders of the Armoury 
Eaid case. They were Tarakeswar Dastidar, Sudhindra Das and Prasannn 
Talnkdar. Two were killed during the exchange of shots. Their names were 
Monoratijan Das and Purno Talukdar. Howards varying from Rs. 200 to 
Es. 500 had been offered for their arrest. These were notable arrests after tho 
nrrest of Surya Sen on the 16th February last. Jvalpana was arrested on the 
24th November' and was standing trial under section 109, Cr. P. C. on a charge 
of concealing her presence in the garb of a male, and was released on a bail 
of K-=. SOfO and two sureties of Ks. 1000 each. She had been missing since 
December 2S. Later, on the 14th January, the two sureties were ordered to pay 
Rs. 1000 each on their failure to produce Kalpana on the fixed date of hearing. 
The order was upheld by the Sign Court. 

2 lit. Ahrar Maharaja yoiny Abroad The Maharaja of Alwar left tho Slafo to-day 
for Mount Abu,' whereafter he went abroad for a year or two. Matters 
relnting to the iuternal administration of the State had taken an acute turn 
owing "to differences of opinion between the Maharaja and the British authorities 
on the question of revenue collection and remission of taxation. Tho Treasury was 
depleted and the collection of reveuue slow. Apparently, all attempts by the 
Maharaja to raise loan privately were unsuccessful. The Government of India in- 
formed Mm that if they were to lend financial help, they would insist that tho 
Maharaja should fix " his privy purse between two nnd three lakhs annually. 
According to a Government Press Communique, during tho absenco of the Maha- 
raja from his State, “the Prime Minister will have full authority to carry on the 
administration, and to deal with the conditions which have led to disturbances 
with the State.” A comprehensive scheme of retrenchment had been drawn up 
and were rigidlv imposed, with the sole object of rehabilitating the State finances. 
It was reported* that the Government of India _ were seriously considering the 
advance of a loan of fifty lakhs. The Maharaja^ himself will supplement it by a 
volnntary surrender from the privy purse which will now be reduced. to roughly 
three laths aunually. 

22nd. Police raid in Calcutta : — Dinesh Majnmdar who was "convicted in the Dal- 
housie Square bomb case and who escaped from tho Midnapore jail, Nalinidas, 
who escaped following tho outrage at Chnndernnpore, and another were arrested 
bv the police following an exchange *of shots. The police raided a 
house in Cornwallis Street opposite the Chitrs Cinema house, whereupon, tho 
absconders fired at the police who answered the ‘same, compelling the culprits to 




surrender. Dines h Majumdar was convicted in the Tegarfc case and was sentenced 
to twenty years, but escaped from the Midnapore Jail in December 1931. 

24th. Identity-tickets for Hindu youths : — The District Magistrate, Chittagong, issued 
two orders under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. The first 
required all male Hindu bhadralok youths between twelve and twenty-five, resid- 
ing within the jurisdiction of four t’hanas specified, including the Kotwalli to carry 
identity cards which must be produced for inspection whenever required. The 
second order directed Hindu students to read only in_ those schools which were 
situated within three miles of their respective places of residence, except _ under 
special circumstances. The order will have effect from the 20th June, after which the 
curfew order, at present in force, will be withdrawn from two of the four thanas 
but will remain in force in the interior of the district. 

26th. heath of Sir Zulfikar Alt Khan : — Nawab Sir Zulfikar All Khan, member of 
tbe Legislative Assembly, died after a prolonged illness. Sir Zulfikar was born in 
1875. He represented East Panjab Muslims in tbe Central Legislature. Sir Zulfikar 
was a Muslim leader with a catholic outlook. He presided over the Conference of 
Muslim leaders held at Lucknow preliminary to the Allahabad Unity Conference. 
Sir Zulfikar was a keen supporter of the cause of Hindu-Mnslim Unity. 

28th. Hunger-strike in Andamans ' The following Government of India commu- 

nique was issued : — The Government of India have received information 
from the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, that on the 12th May, twenty- 
nine prisoners convicted of crimes connected with the terrorist movement went 
on a hunger-strike in the Cellular Jail as a protest against certain alleged grie- 
vances not being redressed. They have since been joined by several others. 
One of these prisoners Mahabir" Singh, who was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for life in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, died on the 17th May. 
He started a hnnger-strike on the 12th May. Up to the I6:h May, his condi- 
tion was satisfactory, though he was weak. The Senior Medical Officer saw 
him on the morning of the 17th May and considered that his general condition 
was then snch that artificial feeding was necessary. Accordingly at 11 in the 
morning, milk with sugar was given by nasal feeding. The p'atient resisted 
very violently, both while the tube was being inserted and while milk was being 
administered. At 1 in the afternoon he was showing evident signs of shock. 
Tbe Senior Medical Officer saw him twice during the afternoon and in the evening 
and prescribed treatment. In state of this, he gradaally sank, and death occurred 


soon after midnight. A post-mortem examination was held and no signs were 
found of either external or internal injuries as a result of the operation of feed- 
ing. The patieoris resistance in his weakened state caused a severe shock to 

his system, and led to his collapse and death. The Chief Commissioner is folly 
satisfied that all due precautions were taken from the moment forcible feeding 
was decided upon. Tbe Government of India also regret . to announce that 

another prisoner, Mankrishna Das, who was convicted of dacoity in 
Bengal, died of pneumonia on the 26th May. He started a hunger-strike on the 
lGih May. On the 17th May, food was administered through the mouth with- 
out resistance. On the 19th May, he was admitted into the fhospital with lober 
pneumonia. Throughout his illness, he took whatever was prescribed for him 
and gave no trouble whatever. His death, dne to natural causes, was in no 

way accelerated by abstinence from food for one day. There are at present 

thirty-nine prisoners on hanger-strike. With one or two exceptions, their con- 
dition is reported to be quite satisfactory. 


29lh. Gandhiji breaks fast Gandhiji broke ’his fast at 12-20 p. m. to-day 

takmg two ounces of orange juice. A small, but representative gathering, inclu- 
ding Hanjans, witnessed the solemn function that preceded by breaking of the 
j ktsdng haif-an-hour included the recitation of Hindu bvmns by Mr. 

llansaev Dcsat, chapters from the Koran by Dr. Ansari and chapters from 
/.oroastnan and Christian scriptures. Mah3tmaji, in the meantime, lav peace- 
luily on the couch listening to the chanting of prayers. Just before taking the 
Mre- Gandhi was holding for him at the bed-side, 
Gandhijt dic.atcd to Mr. Mahadev Desai a brief message urging the gathering to 
]Om in the prayers at the time of his breaking the fast. The following il a 
translation of Mabatmau s message Within a minute or two, I break my fast 
in ilis name and with faith in Him. In His name it was taken. In Hi s name it 
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terminates. My faith in Hies is not less to-day, fant more. Yon Trill not expect 
ne to makers speech on this occasion. It is an occasion for praising the name 
and siegt cr the glory of God. 

Police c: ten fire ers Ccleictic Strikers : — About 150 cotsserrancy coolies and 
carters employed by the Calcutta Corporation vere arrested foilotring a serions 
disturbance between them and the police in ana about the residential quarters of 
the former in Lover Circular Bead. A large number of the arrested men vere re- 
ported to hare received com or less serious injuries. Three rounds vere reported 
to hare been tired vithont anyone being vonnded as a result thereof. The dis- 
turbance vas the outcome of the dec aad of certain conservancy coolies to have 
their salaries increased, vhich demand the Corporation definitely refused to meet. 
These men vere joined by about 3, COO carters. About 1,000 of 'them vere noticed 
in the evening to be loitering ab’ut. ana sitting in front of the conservancy 
cSce obstructing public thoroughfares. Police intervening with a viev to control- 
ling the situation, the men became retire and began to 'throv stones and brick- 
bats. It —as understood that most of the strikers received injuries vhen they 
jumped from the roof? of their quarters iu order to join those vho attempted to 
invade the cSbce. 

Sheri Provincial Atsior.or ejr : Sir N. A*. Sircars Analysis : — Speaking at a 
meeting of Conservative M- P's and their friends in London, Sir hT. X. Sircar, 
one of the Bengal Htndn delegates at the Joint Select Committee, analysed the 
implications oiYhe White Paper relating to transfer of Lav and Order in the 
provinces and maintained that the proposals in the White Paper vere calculated 
not to amount to a real transfer of Lav and Order aad the language of the 
‘"safeguards" destroyed the reality of the so-called transfer. He held that if Lav 
and Order vere not going tc be* really transferred, it vonld be more straight- 
forward to say there vas no intention of granting Provincial Autonomy. Regard- 
ing special crimes, such as those committed by terrorists. Sir X. N. Sircar took 
up the position that if it vas intended the Governor should have control over 
these crimes. In respect of other crimes, the Governor should not interfere at alL 
As the safeguards and “directious'" nov stand, -the Minister cannot be made 
responsible 'for the Police. 

30th. Enrr.ccr-Sirikz ir. Andamans’.— A crovded public meeting vas 'held in Calcutta, 
the Mayor presiding, vhsa concern vas expressed at the nevs of the continued 
hunger-strike of thirty-nine political prisoners in the Cellnlar Jail, Andamans, 
sna the death of tvo convicts. The meeting demanded an immediate enquiry into 
the circumstances leading to the death and the huDger-stnke. The meeting 
strongly protested against the reopening of the Andaman Cellular Jail fog poli- 
tical prisoner; from India in the teeth of the vehement popular feeling sgainst_it. 
The meeting opined that the political prisoners in the Andamans should im- 
mediately be brought back to India, so that the conditions of their jail life might 
more effectively be supervised both by the Government and the public.The Go- 
vernment of India regret to announce that another prisoner named ilohit Mohan 
Msitra convicted in connection with the terrorist movement in Bengal and trans- 
ferred to the Cellnlar Jail, Andamans, died of double lobar pnenmonia on the 
2Sth May. 
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lii. Tense Siluatiar. at Srinagar The Kashmir Durbar issued the following 
communique to-day : — S- 31. Abdallah, and his tvo fotlovers_ vho had evaded 
arrest all day vere arrested at 7-20 p.m. on May 31 at the Zsina Ksdal Bridge. 
His failovers obstructed the arrest by all means' in their pover bat it vas even- 
tually effected. After this the parts of the city vhere trouble might have been 
expected vere surprisingly quiet. But a mob of hooligans held np the traSc in 

i 
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the Araira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. m, and had to be driven back by the police 
■who were pelted with stones from all quarters and _ twenty to thirty _ received 
serious injuries. Pickets were placed to prevent the ingress of the mob into civil 
lines but a crowd of about 200 men evaded the pickets and demonstrated about 
11 p. m. outside. They were easily dispersed but later, in defiance of the curfew 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kadal 
Bridge. Three shots were fired by the military and four men were injured and 
taken to hospital. All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 
formed in the morning. A {feature of most of the processions has been that 
they are all preceded By women and children. 

3rd. Journalists’ Association on Calcutta Arrests : — The Indian Journalists’ Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution : "This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association regrets to note that the Government of India’s communi- 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of assault by the Police on Congress delegates 
states, as one of the reasons for holding the charges of Panditji to be false and 
malicious, that the Indian Press of Calcutta did not publish such incidents at 
the time. This meeting invites the attention of the Government to the repeated 
complaints made by the Association to the Government of Bengal regarding the 
rigid censorship of the Press by the Press Officer making it practically impossible 
for the Press to publish allegations against the Police. Yet, Calcutta papers 
published a report of the lathi charges on persons assembled for the Congress; 
and on crowds of sight-seers. As to the assaults alleged to have been committed on 
persons arrested while they were in police custody in the various thanas, the 
Press could not possibly publish such reports, the risk of publishing them being 
great in view of the general attitude of the Press Officer. 


6th. Appeal for Helease of Politicals z Headed by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on 
influential body of leaders sent a cable to th'e Premier, the Lord President 
of the Council and the Secretary of State urging the release of political prisoners. 
In the course of their cable, they said : “We appeal to the statesmanship of His 
Majesty’s Government to respond with alacrity to the gesture of goodwill made 
by the Congress, and thereby restore a favourable atmosphere.” 

British Press support for release of politicals : — The significance of the appeal 
of the sixty Indians for the release of political prisoners was stressed by “The 
Spectator” and “The New Statesman.” The former urged the Government to give 
the most serious attention to it, and said that the appeal carried the great moral 
weight of the most responsible spokesmen for India, Iwho know the country and 
desire that the Reforms should succeed. The paper said that (he new constitution 
could not be satisfactorily npplied without India’s goodwill. Government should 
consider whether, at the present moment, when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, 
the release of political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere for 
reforms “The new Statesman” hopes the Government will pay attention to the 
remarkable telegram sent by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to release the political pri- 
soners. It points out that the significance of this appeal lies in its signatories. 


7th. I Vhy Andamans Prisoners resorted to Hunger-strike : Simla Explanation The 
following communique was issued. “The latest report received from the Chief 
Cou’iuissioner of Port Blair in regard to the hunger-strike, (in the Andamans 
Cellular Jails), which was the subject of communiques issued on May 28 and 31 
shows that there are now no ca=es of pneumonia and lh3t the condition of Etri- 
kers is generally satisfactory. The strike started among the "C” class convicts, 
who demanded concessions, which would, if granted, have had the effect of placing 
convicts approximately in the same position as those in the class “B”. 
'i- , ? e .£ on J e;si ? t \ s Included snpply of lights in cells until 10 p. rn. and of a diet, 
Y. y) free inhabitants of the island cannot obtain. Some “B” class convicts 
joined the stnke mainly out of sympathy with the demands of the “B” class 
men and partly in supjwrt of the demands of their own, which included supply 
Pi. . or ^I ! T r > newspapers and permission to relieve money for personal expenditure. 

ibe Government of India, with the permission of the Government of the Punjab, 
have asked Lieut. Col. Barker, Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab, who has 
jxxial experience of hanger-strikes, to proceed to the Andamans for consultation 
with the Chief Commissioner in regard to medical arrangements. 
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lot h. Indian Political Conference in London : Mr. Bose's address’. — Strong 
criticism of the past leadership of the Indian National Congress was voiced by 
Sjt. Snbhas Chandra Bose in his presidential address read at the Political Con- 
ference of Indians in London. Mr. Bose stated that as political fighters they had 
been neither sufficiently militant nor snfficientiy diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blander, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag- 
nitude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work, suffering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually undone. 
Discussing the future policy, Sir. Bose maintained that compromise between Bri- 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indians to rule out for ever the prospect of periodical compromises and 
urged the adoption of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectual and practical preparation for which must be scientific and must 
rest on objective foundations. With reference to the White Paper, Mr, Bose said 
that the proposed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people bnt he 
did not accept the proposals to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
legislature. 

12th. Civilians' astounding claims The Civil Servants’ attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for compensation in the event of the aboli- 
tion of_ certain senior posts, the Congress views on debts and Mr. Gandhi's 
declaration on the subject at the Round Table Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects bronght np before the Joint Committee in the cross-examination of 
the witnesses on behalf of the Civil Service Association. Sir John Kern 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition of 
such posts as Commissionerships, the members of the I. C. S, affected should be 
given compensation. The Association was unwilling that the Secretary of State’s 
powers in relation to the Services shonld be transferred to the Governor General, 
Sir John Kerr suggested that the Governor shonld have a separate account in the 
bank with which the province kept the revenues aDd that account shonld be kept 
in funds necessary for the Governor to meet his special reponsibilities. The All- 
India Association oi European Government servants, the Indian Police Association 
and All-India Civil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegurds of the Civil 
Association. They urged the British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should be deposited in Britain. 


15th. St’ N. _ //. Sircars Warning to British Politicals: — A grave warning was 
uttered by Sir N. N. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of the 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, he pointed ont, that “with 
the preponderance in population of 51 to 48 in a hundred of the adnlt popula- 
tion, Muslims shonld have been allowed 50 per cent, in excess of Hindus seats”. 
Criticising^ the allocation of special seats, he warned the British people : “I 
consider it my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, bnt as part of roy 
sincere conviction, and as a friend, that, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
Bengal Hindus rankle under a sense of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact”, probably in Bengal the consequences will not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another “settled fact”, the Partition 
of Bengal”. 


1 7th. Another Six Weeds’ suspension : Congress President’s' Statement : — The Civil 
Disobedience movemet wa3 suspended for another sis weeks, that is, till the 
31st of July, 1933. After consulting Mahatma Gandhi after the Medical Board 
had given their opinion, Mr. Aney issued the following statement : “In view of 
the present state of health of Mahatma Gandhi and the doctors’ opinio i expressed 
in to-day’s bulletin issued by the Medical Board, I hereby ^extend suspension of 
Civil Disobedience for a further period of eix weeks that is, till the 31st of 
July, 1933.” 

25th. Press Censorship in Bengal The Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government’s reply to its charges of 
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rigid censorship of Press reports in Bengal. It issued “ . Press-officer 
instanced the rigidity and intolerable lengths to \vhich control 
was carried. The Association placed a number of sngpst.ons^before H . E. the 
Viceroy and also protested from. time to time against the mentioned 

ship. In conclusion the Association stated that if in view of * ® tV, P .nres 3 the 
by it the Government persisted that there was no rigid censorship < of th ®^ eSB * *“® 
Association and the Government must have very different ideas as to w 
titutes rigid censorship. 

27th. Indian Women’s Demand :— Kumari Amrit Kanr. r^resenting the All-^dia 
Women’s Conference, Mr. Muthnlakshmi Beddi and Mrs. Hamid 

well-attended meeting to-day. They expressed strong dissatisfaction with 
the White Paper proposals for women’s franchise. They ad _o 
rights to all citizens without any sex-bar and failing adult suffrage y ' g 

that women’s vote should be based on simple literacy. The uptake P 
the fnndamental unity of Indian women [and protested against any expe , 
which were likely to divide them communally. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

I. The General Situation 

The political situation in India during the first half of the year 1933, 
■was, on the whole, of less anxiety from the point of view of Law and 
Order. The year had opened with diminished figures of political prisoners 
in the Jails of India. In November, 1932, the total number of prisoners, 
men and women, had been 17,155 and 6S4 respectively ; these figures 
had dwindled to 14,S15 and 610 at the end of December. The surge of 
civil disobedience had gradually been subsiding to its low water mark, 
and dashing only in sporadic breakers upon the shores of Ordinance- 
concrete bureaucratic resistance. Those breakers were still high and in 
serried array on special occasions like the “Independence Day.” But 
occasions were few and far between. The sentinels of Law and Order 
had now not only breathing time, but also time to stretch themselves 
now and then on their hitherto-unslept-in sheets and, even perchance, 
snatch a few moments’ nap. This was true only of those who had to 
keep watch on the open ramparts of Government fortifications, that is 
to say, deal with the above-ground manoeuvres of the civil resisters. 
The civil resisters were less in numbers and their manoeuvres less 
engaging. The vigil could therefore afford to reduce its strength and 
relax its pressure. But not so with those who had to deal with the 
underground tactics of terrorism. They had their hands full. It could 
hardly be claimed that the Government positions 'wastless anxious from 
the point of view of the terrorist menace. Prima facie, it was a case 
for even greater anxiety. For, part of the anti-Government activity, not 
now being converted into open and avowed civil resistance, might be 
converted into another kind of activity, viz., the secret, subversive acti- 
vity of terrorism. This subversive activity may be gauged not only by 
its manifestation in overt acts, but also by the extent of its preparations 
for them. Now, during 1932 and the first half of 1933, the volume and 
the strength cf this activity did not seem to have diminished either in 
respect of overt crimes or iu that of active preparation for them. The 
dens of the terrorists were again and again discovered and raided by 
the police, and arms and ammunition recovered. This showed that, though, 
perhaps, the country could hardly be said to be honeycombed with 
terrorist societies, it was undeniable that the germs of violence had 
spread and, possibly, were still spreading. So, though Government were 
allowed to function under markedly relaxed pressure in its offensive and 
defensive against civil disobedience, it continued to work under high 
pressure in so far as its operation against terrorism was concerned, 

II. “The Relaxed Pressure” 

“The relaxed pressure,” however, in sc far as it was allowed with 
respect to the open offensive of the Congress, was, iD an absolute sense, 
more a fiction than a fact. It is like the relaxed pressure under which 
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modern nations are supposed to function in times of “peace”. The so- 
called times of peace are times of armed peace, time3 of intense war- 
preparedness. The substance of the nations in peace and amity with one 
another is pressed out of them under the cumulative weight of their 
armaments. The dead weight of militarism has sat upon the bosom of 
the world as an evil incubus. All the world is feeling it and groaning 
under it. For, there is no denying that its abyss of economic depres- 
sion and its slough of unemployment have both in part been produced 
by it. The Disarmament Conference may have failed to find a way 
out. But it is undeniable that nations are almost dying for a way out. 
The so-called relaxed pressure of peace is, therefore, a very deceptive 
thing. Now, the Government of India was able to claim that it had 
brought back affairs very near to peace conditions, and that.^consequen- 
tly, it had been made possible for the machinery of Indian administra- 
tion itself to work under a relaxed pressure. Upon a surface reading 
of the general situation in the country, one might, it is true, be almost 
tempted to admit that claim as valid. 

ITL Ax “Armed” Peace 

But it must be remembered that the peace that has been secured is 
mainly an '‘armed r peace. Government may have relaxed its vigil on 
the ramparts, but it has not dared scrap its heavy armaments on its 
fortifications. The armaments set up under the ordinary provisions of 
Indian Law have, in all conscience, been heavy enough and formidable 
enough ; and experts have always opined that those armaments on the 
bureaucratic fortifications have been remarkable for the length of their 
range, immensity of their sweep and fatal accuracy of their aim. These 
heavy armaments have never been reduced- On the contrary, in and 
out of times of emergency, they appear to have been so trimmed and so 
primed and so operated as to make the merest shade of an affront 
to official authority or pretige a sure peril — as sure and swift and 
sweeping as the recent earthquake in North Behar. Section 144 Cr. 
P. C. has for example proved as convenient and as effective as an aerial 
bomb. Our well-meaning legislators have tried now and again to outlaw 
this aerial bombing from which nothing under the sun is exempt. But 
Officialdom has been obdurate. Even with all this, the peace secured 
would have been a more genuine and less deceptive peace, if other 
armaments of the tank-type had not been put on the fortifications and 
made a permanent feature of their fighting equipment We refer to the 
Viceregal Ordinances which were subsequently placed on . the Statute 
Book. It showed that in official estimation, though the actual menace of 
civil disobedience was small, the potential menace was still great. That 
If ^ ac Vr which the Congress movement represented was simply 

held under^ forte but not killed or eliminated. Like a highly expansible 
and explosive gas, that movement was squeezed into quiescent smallness 
under enormous pressure, so that, if and when that pressure were 
relaxed,, the thing would forthwith expand and explode again. The 
equilibrium produced is, therefore, one that spells high pressure and 
tension. The peace ■ achieved is, therefore, more or less a forced 
peace. Government's steady refusal to part with the very extraordi- 
drastic powers assumed under the Ordinances, shows that 
they themselves cherish no illusions as to the realities of the situation. 
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They have von the battle, but cannot yet dare disarm. The “enemy” 
is, therefore, still alive, and may, from under the debris of defeat, 
rise stouter than ever. The so-called relaxed pressure of Government 
is not what it may seem. : 

TV. “ The Reserve Powers ” 

It cannot be pretended that the extraordinary powers have remained 
only as reserve powers or that the measures sanctioned by statute have 
remained only as preventive measures. The powers have been in exercise, 
and the measures have been in operation. Officialdom have not forgotten 
to be zealous in the exercise of those powers, or jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon them. The Congress organisations have been declared unlaw- 
ful, and any size of activity on the part of such organisations,- such as 
picketing, flag-hoisting or Independence Day celebrating, has been suppres- 
sed with a zeal and fortitude never caught napping or bending. Yet flag- 
hoisting and Independence Day celebrations are not ipso facto sins. They 
become so in the hands of the "out-lawed”. "When, for example, the 
Indian National Congress decided to hold its 47th session in Calcutta 
(and it was actually held on the first of April despite all drastic mea- 
sures to foil its plaDs) and notified its intention of doing so, and a 
Reception Committee was, in due course, formed in Calcutta in furthe- 
rance of that object, Government showed no disposition to blink the 
deliberated defiance. Under powers conferred by Section 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, as amended by the 
Devolution Act of 1920, the Bengal Governor-in-Council declared the 
Congress Reception Committee an unlawful association as “the asso- 
ciation had for its object interference with the administration of Jaw 
and maintenance of law and order, etc.” The Chairmen and successive 
General Secretaries of that unlawful association were promptly taken 
into custody. Yet preparations for the holding of the Congress 
session went apace. Be it remembered that Government had not 
declared the Congress itself an unlawful body. So, such preparations 
in the name, and in furtherance of the object, of that body were never 
prima fade unconstitutional. The Reception Committee was outlawed 
by a special stroke of the pen. It was, however, a stroke that came 
easy enough and sure enough. The bureaucratic pen has not only 
a knack but a genius for making unerring telling strokes. They ever 
come ready at the opportune moment. But the stroke that damned 
the Reception Committee could not arrest the Congress. For, it bad 
been the pleasure of the powers that be to grant the Idea (in the 
Platonic sense) or the abstract entity of the Congress itself a sort 
of tentative sufferance, a kind of revokable-at-pleasure passport in 
the precarious state of Indian constitutionality. And its pleasure was, 
and is, law- All concrete, material embodiments of the Congress 
Entity had, of course, been declared outlaws. Was the pure abstract 
Congress given sufierence, because, though Whitehall had to chastise 
the flesh that sinned, it was yet Christian (enough not to damn the 
soul, the spirit that might make amends ? The spirit might repent 
one day and ask for forgiveness ; and, then, the benign Providence of 
Indian destiny might stay its hand of thunder and grant pardon and 
grace. 

Whatever the reasons might or might not have been, the rod that 
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chastised the flesh and punished its many sins of omission and com- 
mission, had spared the soul. Bat ample care was taken that a too 
lenient sparing of the rod might not spoil the ‘"child”. For, had not 
the soul of politically-minded India been, for half a century, like an 
wayward child and crying the moon ? Lollypops are for children and 
vice versa ; but lollypops of reforms, or boons as they were called, 

had not made the children behave. They had only made them cry 

for more. Liberty to children was not a thing in the gift of Provi- 
dence ; even it were, Providence would not give it them. For, does 
not such liberty turn into license, nuisanse and mischief ? 

Y. The Calcutta Congress Session 

However that be, the resourcefulness of Whitehall or Simla Pro- 
vidence is proverbial : it is equal to all possible exigencies. The 
soul of the Congress might be suffered to remain as a prospective 
penitent, but, in the mean time, no quarters were to be given to any 
recrudescence of its wayward, mischief-making propensities. On March 
25, therefore, the provisions of the Chapters I and II of the Bengal 

Public Security Act of 1932 were called into full operation by an 

Extraordinary Notification in the Calcutta Gazette, which recited the 
usual Mantra of the ceremony of conjuring an unceremonius emergency 
measure : “ as the Governor in Council was satisfied that by reason 
of a movement subversive of law and order a state of emergency had 
arisen of such a kind that the existing powers of Government were 
inadequate for the maintenance of public security in that area, ” etc. 
The provisions of the said Act were extended to areas through which 
a Congress attack could possibly be made upon Calcutta, by land or 
by water. By such blockade, Calcutta was sought [to be made Con- 
gress-proof. The day of Airways blockade had not yet come. At 
any rate, the “enemy” had not yet managed to fly. Its offensive was 
still confined to two dimensions of space only. The violence party 
had, of course, improvised a third dimension by burrowing in the 
ground. Modern world powers have, of course, laid their offensive 
and defensive tactics in accordance with an non-dimensional scheme. 
They can attack on or under land and water, and on conceivable 
planes of space. They are still assiduously working at the metaspaces 
and hyperspaces. They are taking lessons from Moloch bent upon 
destroying not only what is euphemistically called civilisation, but 
God’s fair and wide creation itself. 

YI. How It Was Dealt With 

Now, by a Notification in the Gazette, Government blocked all 
possible avenues to the proposed venue of the Congress session. 
The Notification was issued under a Public Security Act The 
Congress delegates^ were, however, fully prepared for this. They were 
bent upon disobeying the order, and taking the consequences of their 
misbehaviour. A large number of arrests were made en route, of 
Pandit Madanmoban Malviya, Srijut Aney, and others. But hundreds 
of delegates could still find it possible to filter in through the granite wall 
of the Emergency Notification. Many had eluded somehow or other 
the no-thoroughfare rope obstruction at the far-away outposts ; some 
had managed to slip through the barbed-wire fencing nearer home. 
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Still others had entered by discarding civilised conveyance altogether : 
they had come as pilgrims on foot. Whatever were the modes of 
locomotion or the methods of approach, on the first day of April at 
the scheduled time, several hundred delegates, men and women, and a 
goodly number of spectators, assembled near the Esplanade, Calcutta, 
and did hold 3 brief session of Indian National Congress in the midst 
of prompt, dramatic arrests 3 nd Iregular lavish lathi charges. Two 
supplementary meetings, under the same sweet soporofic conditions, 
appeared to have been arranged in the northern and southern parts 
of the city also. Feeder processions to the main whirlpools of Con- 
gress demonstration were in many cases stopped by dams of regulation 
lathis of Police infantry and lances of Police cavalry. Bat a few had 
succeeded in striking into unexpected, unguarded by-paths, and reach- 
ing their “ordeal of fire”. Yet Government precautions on that day, 
and for some days previous to that day, had been as elaborate as 
could be possible or as perfect as conld be desired. In fact, the city 
wore, particularly in its public squares and maidans, the aspect of a 
city besieged and under martial proclamation. To all appearance, it 
was not a mere flea that Government had arranged to blow from its 
big guns. The magnitude and elaborateness of the counter-action were 
in themselves proof sufficient that, even in the estimation of Govern- 
ment, the disabled and defeated Congress was still very much alive 
and kicking. The springs that fed the steam of the Congress move- 
ment were not yet dead. We wonder if after the sensational Con- 
gress session in Calcutta here described, Government did not work 
ont in their minds a problem of simple ratio proportion. If the Con- 
gress could create snch a stir and make such a show (a show, by the 
bye, which cost many of them the peace and integrity of their bodily 
selves) in the face of such drastic and determined Government preven- 
tive and ‘'curative” action, what could it do or not do in the absence 
of such counter-action ? If tin Congress could prove so stiff and 
so tenacious under such enormous Government pressure brought to 
bear upon it, what would it prove to be if and when that pressure 
Was removed or relaxed ? 

VJLi. East Delusions 

This question possesses not merely an academic interest, and officials 
and the general public should pause and ponder over this before 
running after easy delusions. To begin with, the so-called relaxed 
pressure of Government and of public administration generally, is not 
actually reduced pressure, but pressure that is only less kinetic or 
patent, but really, more potential and latent. The actual, real_ pressure 
in efiective existence is the sum of the kinetic and the potential, of the 
actual and the possible. A determined Congress demonstration like 
that of the Calcutta session helps to bring above level the force that 
generally may lie nnder. On an occasion like this, Government have 
to requisition and harness to the full extent the powers that they 
have assumed under emergency legislation or fiat, and which, under 
normal conditions, that is, when no organised challenge to their function 
is there, may almost be believed by them or by the public to be 
reserve, if not nearly obsolete, powers like the vote in the self-governing 
Dominions. 

5 
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Yin. Emergency Powers _ • - _ 

In justice to Government it must, however, be said at once that they 
had never regarded, or asked the public to regard, their emergency 
powers as merely reserve, latent, dormant powers which they would not 
be called upon to bring into use. They were never simply an extra- 
ordinary constitutional insurance against recrudescence of unconsti- 
tutionality. The powers had been assumed for securing three objects : 
Government had to bring under control forces that threatened to 
undermine its very foundations; Government had to function at_ a 
level of pressure where those forces might not be expected to prejudici- 
ally affect them; and Government had to maintain that level of pressure 
with a view to a safe launching of the new Constitution which India had 
been promised. This, in short, has been the'.fundamental principle govern- 
ing the whole statics and dynamics of Indian Government. They must 
throw back the aggressor ; they must hold him down ; and they must 
grow and expand. 

IS. The Statics and Dynamics' of Government 

Here there was a prima facie case for Government. Possibly, any 
other government would or should have, in the given ensemble of 
conditions, acted as the Government of India did. The fundamental 
principle governing the statics and dynamics of governments apparently 
remains uniform even under presumably diverse conditions. The Govern- 
ment of Air. De Yalera and the Government of Sir Samuel Hoare do 
not function under identical conditions. Yet both may have recourse 
to very extraordinary and very drastic measures. Though the objectives 
may not be the same, the action which the one takes against the Blue 
Jacket is the same in principle as that which the other. may take 
against the Gandhi Cap. Every government claims the inherent right 
to function. It claims also the implied right to remove impediments to 
its functioning. And every government has, according to its own lights, 
a vision of a future. De Yalera’s Government has set before it com- 
plete independence or full sovereignty ; Sir Samuel Ho are’s Govern- 
ment has its vision circumscribed by the White Paper. In either case, 
it has some point to move to. We do not now raise the all-important 
question whether that point carries things forward or backward. The 
Lenin-Stalin Dictatorships in Soviet Russia, the Mussolini Dictatorship 
in Italy, and the Hitler Dictatorship in Nazi Germany have all, in subs- 
tance though in form, been very stern autocracies which have dragged 
and driven their flock of docile Democracy with nooses round their 
necks. It has been by all deemed necessary so to drag and drive them. 
For, have not the flock, left much to themselves, an unhappy knack of 
straying into the dirty ditch ? 

S. A Point to Move to 

^ow, the India Government had also set before it a point to move 
"• The point had been dotted on a White Paper spread on a Round 
I able, round which had sat White Gods with gaudy Indian mirrors, 
coloured black or brown, so set before them as to catch their reflexes. 
. hose reflexes were designed to be picturesquely life-like and even 
inordinately vocal, like pictures of a boom talkie film. Bat still they 
were reflexes, and played not their own parts. Of course some half a 
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dozen of them seemed to have been possessed by a ‘'spirit” -which, occa- 
sionally, made them say funny things or indulge in inconvenient gestures. 
The "White G-ods must have immensely enjoyed the funny things said, 
and did not appear to have minded the inconvenient gestures much. In a 
moment of Irwinian quintescence of -weakness, the gods had, by mistake, 
put a very live person upon one of the picture cushions. In him the 
gods caught a veritable Tartar. That was Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
carried not a cracker to scare but a live bomb (in the shape of the 
Congress mandate) to disconcert the gods. The gods, however, soon rose 
to the height of the occasion, and so arranged and arrayed the blazing 
movable mirrors that they flashed their borrowed brilliance full on his 
eyes whichever way he might turn ; and so, out-manoeuvred and discon- 
cerned, the Congress delegate had to come back not only to Indian soil, 
but to his wonted cloister in the Yervada Jail. 

XI. Make the Best of a Bap Job 

The nationalist Press in India continued, generally, to ignore, and, 
occasionally, enjoy the tamashct of the movable Indian mirrors arranged 
for our edification in London. For our part, we thonght and still think, 
that many of the Indian gentlemen invited to London had accepted the 
invitation with a will to make the best of a .‘bad job. For, it was a bad 
job to go as “nominees”, and as representing practically nobody but 
themselves ; it was a bad job to go packed in mutually unaccommodat- 
ing communal compartments ; it was a bad job to go with divided inter- 
est and counsel ; it was a bad job to go with no assurance forthcoming 
from the Whitehall Providence that any Indian dispensation would be 
made even remotely realising the dream that all nationalist India dreamt ; 
and it was bad job to go with an almost certain likelihood of being 
played and pitt.d against the one political organisation in India that 
knew how, and was trying, to create sanctions for the grant of the subs- 
tance of independence. It was believed to be a bad job not ouly because 
nothing tangible was expected to issue from it, but also because, the 
Congress having to remain out of it, a Round Table Show of British 
statesmen and their nominees, in which the whole pantomime (a very 
vocal one) of constitution-making would be artfully staged, might, in 
actuality, prove a delusion and a snare. Many were reminded of a 
funny story iu the Arabian Xights which told how a poor starving 
porter of the imperial city of Bagdad was treated to a mimicry of a 
a banquet by a noble lord in his palace. The poor porter had good 
sense to humour the good lord in his pantomimical pleasantry. He 
heartily partook of the many imaginary dishes, and was convival over 
the fictitious dessert and fancied wines. He even offered to dance to 
the accompaniment of an occnlt orchestra of unseen musicians. The 
good lord laughed and cheered in gracious giee. All the time, however, 
the poor porter was inwardly dying of inanition. But the reward of 
good sense came at last. A real, steaming regal repast was ordered, 
in which all that phantom flower of fancy grew into solid, delicious, 
luscious fruit. The porter was paid more than he had played for. A 
sumptuous dinner, purse full of sequins, and an invitation renewed. 

XH. Blake: akd Black 

Kow, our Round Tablers have had their invitation renewed too. 
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There have been three grand sittings at the Table ; minor and infor- 
mal sittings have been innumerable. In every one of these, the 
mimicry of eating out of actual dishes and drinking out of real cups, 
seems to have been assiduously gone through ; the poor “porters’ 
have shovrn commendable patience and good sense in playing their 
desired and expected parts ; the noble hosts, too, seemed to have been 
mightily amused. But up to now, they have not ordered a real repast. 
The poor guests are dying of inanition, in their phantom Hotels’ Boyal- 
And they "would fall to even a meagre actual fare carelessly served 
•with ravenous appetite. But •whilst their own empty bowels are being 
tickled by a tantalising feast, and the famished wolf of Indian poverty 
and discontent has been yelling at their very backs, a precious menu 
of minced reforms sandwitehed between very toothsome safeguards has 
been placed on the Table in a White Paper. It is a very sublime 
paper, very precise and liberal as to the toothsome safeguards, and 
very vague and niggardly as to the mineed reforms sandwitehed be- 
tween. It is, moreover, a paper all white except in places where the 
safeguards have been set in black and white. In all other places, it is 
all white on one side and all black on the other. As to the prospect 
of real, substantial Indian advance, it has commonly been taken as all 
blank and black. And it seems that the curtain is not destined soon 
to be rung down on the mimicry of a constitutional banquet staged 
in [London. The blank and black bill of fare is going to be scrutinised, 
attested to, and made up by a joint Parliamentary Committee process, 
in which the honoured guests of the evening may have indeed their 
say to say, but in which our August Host of the Inn and none other 
shall have the right to sa y the Hay. At any rate, this is how the 
thing struck many of the Indian onlookers. 

HE ‘Tsr Camp” 

The "White Paper and the Proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee shall have their due measure of attention from us in the 
body of this Register. They need not detain us long in the Introduction 
itself- Let us come back to the point at which we made a digression 
into the realm of constitutionalism. We bad been dealing with an un- 
constitutional, subversive movement and Government reaction thereto. 
While doing this, we ourselves had, unwittingly, caught an infection from 
the subversive agitator. We had been trying to explode a very plausi- 
ble myth — viz., that Government, after succeeding in their manoeuvre 
to get round the Congress, were permitted to function under a reduced 
and relaxed pressure. The reduced and relaxed pressure is an appear- 
ance only, and has no reality. The effective force which Government 
had to use in their actual fight with the Congress movement, is now 
used to keep that_ movement in check or restrain the pace of its revi- 
val and rejuvenation. And the fighting force is not now dissipated and 
lost, but exists there as restraining and regulative force. It is not less 
efiective in the latter form than in the former. The very active emer- 
gengy powers now enjoying a statutory domicile in the Indian consti- 
y 1 , 10 ?' , al [ c P^°°f positive that the fighting force has never been disban- 
u- r u r “ as ° een l ocate J ai >d configurated in camps. In the areas 
which have not yet held up their “hands” . and completely surren- 
dered which arc, for example, still keeping up an appearance of a no-tax 
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campaign, or which show some violent propensities — the fighting force is 
not in ’’camp” even, bat is made to march and manoeuvre and befriend 
the lovely, loyal countryside. The fighting force is encamped because 
Government vrant to consolidate the foundations of all generations 
of governments, alien or national or mired, to coma ; and it is made to 
march and manoeuvre and befriend the lovely, loyal countryside because 
Government do not vrant to vegetate or stagnate, but to march on 
the lines of the White Paper to the Promised Land, taking the lovely, 
loyal countryside vrith them, leaving the disloyal and the distrusting in 
the larch. 

As vre began by saying, such a plan of camping, marching and 
manoeuvring comes natural to all governments. Whether a govern- 
ment has to work a Ten or Five or Four year Plan, it must plan and 
prepare and provide for the carrying out of that Plan. Without this 
planning, preparing and providing, it forfeits its right to exist and 
function. And in order to exercise this fundamental right, it has, now 
and again, to don the dictator’s robe of a Hitler or Mussolini. All may not 
befairin love and war, but all is fair in modern statecraft and statesmanship. 

XIV. Taec.'g Stock of Actual Coyrmnoxs 

That the Government of India has not really been functioning under 
redaced and relaxed pressure should be a patent and admitted fact to 
all who take sufficient stock of the actual conditions. The number of 
political prisoners, diminished and though diminishing, is still considerable. 
And this number includes not merely civil resistors^ men and women, but 
also prisoners, men and women, actually convicted of violent crimes, or 
suspected of association with saeh crimes or organisations. The number 
coming under this latter category is also considerable. And the pres- 
sure or tension which the detention without trial of thousands of snspected 
prisoners involves, must be understood as a very high tension actually 
exerted on the Government which have recourse" to the extraordinary 
and, presumably, unpopular measure of executive, eztra-judicial punish- 
ment ; it also means— and we daresay, Government, too, fnlly appreciate 
this — a very high and acute tension exerted not only upon a wide range 
of people who happen to be the relatives and friends of the unfortunate 
detained, but also npon a much wider range of the public in general. 
The Andamans far out in the Bay of Bengal fonns, no doubt, a zone 
and centre of high pressure and tension, which has appreciable repercus- 
sions on the Government barometer as well as on the public. It would 
have been a centre of pressure of less intensity and volume if it had 
not been far Gnt in the Bay. It is the distance and “splendid isolation” 
of the Penal Settlement (which, by the bye, bad been abandoned by 
Government as a guest-house for political offenders), that makes it a 
centre of suck acuteness and wide range. But even as it is, its tension 
is not felt as insufferably great unless reports of something unusual — for 
instance, a hunger-strike in course of which some unfortunate prisoners 
snecamb — reach in a straggling manner the Indian shores. Then, of 
coarse, the whole latent tension of a far-away penal settlement for 
politicals is brought home in all its painful, anxious intensity. Bnt even 
this is not an everyday phenomenon. Generally speaking, the pressure 
of the Andamans is felt as a dull deadened pressure which may be 
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deep, bat is not, except on occasions, poignant. Be it remembered that 
we are here referring to that wide range of the Indian public which 
evinces no sympathy with the Andamans cult of violence or its methods; 
but regrets the existence of that cult, and, from patriotic or humanitarian 
considerations, would be glad to see the lot of the misguided redeemed 
and made as bearable as it could be made in necessarily stringent 
conditions of penal servitude. But let us escape from the Andamans. ; 

XV. The Meerut Case 

The historical Meerut Case, again, which had dragged itself over a 
number of years and cost the public to the tune of not thousands ,but 
lacs, was brought to a temporary close by the award of the trying 
Court, which convicted all except three. Now, this State trial created, 
a good deal of stir in this country, a part of which reacted on the 
peripheries of the Left-Wing Labour in England also. Apart from all 
its aspects of alleged criminality, and all its legal bearings one way or • 
the other, the case represented an Idea that had been slowly but 
steadily taking root in the soil of India. And it had been a forceful 
Idea. We are not at all going into the merits of the case. We are 
referring merelv to the very general and very' pronounced Labour unrest 
and Labour upheaval all the world over. Whether one may or may 
not be prepared to go the whole length with the ideals and methods of 
Communism, one cannot pretend to be dead to the very wide and ac- 
tive influences seeking at the present moment to right the topsyturvydom 
of the social framework produced by an over-stressed capitalism, and 
restore what is called social balance and justice. These influences are, 
in the main, operating against the existing vested interests, political, 
economic and social. This is the Idea, the Urge. Of course there will 
be difference as to the interpretation of its full logical implication, and 
as to the correctness or otherwise of the present-day orthodox methods 
of the communist. But the spirit of a revolt against the vested interests 
as they are called cannot be mistaken. That spirit has been abroad, 
and is. stalking this ancient mystical Land. While some are shudder- 
ing at its approach and would fain lay it for good, there is a growing 
number of our younger men and women who would hail it as the 
deliverer. Of this growing number, there may be a few who may 
possibly be inspired by the red gospel of Moscow, and like to go in 
for its methods in their entirety. They may not pause to discriminate 
between the furcoat suitable for Russia and the loin-cloth suitable for 
this, country. They may be bent upon levelling first, and building or 
rearing afterwards according to differing requirements. Others, however, 
will like to move with greater circumspection and discrimination. Their 
socialism is to be not merely scientific but safe. They would build 
a new house to shift to, before pulling down that which served them 
so long. But earthquakes, economic or other, have a queer mode of 
pulling down houses for them. And when the crash comes, woe betide 
those who may tarry. It would be thought advisable, therefore, to 
forestall future earthquakes. A vast number are, however, already 
sleeping m the verandahs and corridors of their houses, if not actually 
sitting on the fencing. 
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XVI. The Labour Unrest 

That an economic and social readjustment is urgently needed and 
has been overdue, is now perceived by some master capitalists them- 
selves. Henry Ford is one of them. Says he : “Capital that is not 
continually creating more and better jobs is more usele =3 than sands. 
Capital that is not constantly making conditions of daily labour better 
and the reward of daily labour more ju3t is not fulfilling its highest 
function.” He also pleads for “the putting of service before profit”. But 
labour i3 no longer satisfied with mere condescending service or with step- 
motherly care now proposed to be extended to it by the “exploiting class.” 
It refuses to make peace with that class on such easy terms. It is 
bent upon continuing “class war” till class itself is exterminated. It 
will not be led into the subterfages of Fascism and other forms of class 
defensive tactics. 

XVi. The Hew Ideology 

This new ideology seems to be gaining ground in India also. India 
is more a land of kishans than of mazdoors; yet a call to “arms” seems 
to have gone forth already to both. The mazdoors have long been 
initiated into the offensive and defensive strategy at direct action in 
the shape of strikes, boycotts and reprisals; and the kishans are also 
being now taught direct action through a mass no-tax campaign, whether 
or not its leaders have all of them a communistic outlook and objective. 
The idea, therefore, which the Meerut Case, apart from its legal signi- 
ficance, represents, is one that ha3 to be seriously reckoned with in any 
future political and economic and social reckoning to be made in India. 
It will not do to blink it or nod it out It must be fought or fostered. 
Ho neutrality is possible. Government, by launching into the Meernt 
Conspiracy Case and seeing through it, have shown that they could or 
should not remain neutral. They have exerted pre33nre, and by exerting 
it, tlwy have thrown the official gauntlet at nascent Indian bolshevism. It 
remains to be seen whether this accelerates or retards the growth of 
the nascent movement. But, in any case, the case for Government 
exerting pressure and increasinglyTgreater pressure in this direction, doe3 
not end with the ending of the Meernt Case. Here also, therefore, we have 
no reduced or relaxed pressure, but one which is likely to be on the 
increase as the new idea strikes deeper and deeper into Indian soil. 

XVIL Sigh of Belief 

The point we have been labouring to establish would appear to be 
almost a truism if certain appearances did not, and were not allowed 
to, cloud it The Congress is brought down : so there is release of 
strain and tension. The Meerut Case is concluded : so, again, there is a 
sigh of relief. Violent prisoners of a more dangerous type are shipped 
away to the Andamans : so, there is a sigh of relief again. Political 
lepers are segregated as are the social lepers (the thieves and cut-thro- 
ats), and shoved away to a safe sea corner. The suspects are secured 
within barbed wire in the camps at Bnxa, Hijli, and other places ; and 
a select number transported to the arid isolation of Deoli. And there 
is a sigh of relief again. Particularly, very amiable methods are 
suggested in the Gazette for the reclaiming of trying-to-e scape Jprfsoners 
who have, by the bye, never been tried in a court of justice (or some- 
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times tried and acquitted and taken into . custody immediately after 
acquittal). Soldiers quartered, curfew order promulgated, and. collective 
fine imposed in troublesome towns and villages : and; there is the sig 
of relief again. There is an occasional tightening of a screw here ana 
a screw there in the pucea steel-frame of Indian Administration by 
means of an Emergency Notification proclaiming fresh areas ana con- 
ferring fresh powers on officers and men already over-burdened with 
them. To officers and men it is, of course, “the more. the merrier , and 
the Heads of Departments, again, yawn and heave a sigh of relief. 

XVHI. Auto -Suggestion - avd Maee-Belieye 
But it ought to be patent to all that this sigh of relief is only a 
process of auto-suggestion and make-believe. By many of these acts, 
high explosives, that have so far been lying afield, are gathered, and not 
destroyed but laid as mines under our very feet. There is a method of 
averting present troubles by which their time*scale is inverted— that is to 
say, instead of remaining past and present troubles, they become 
future, impending troubles. Not only so. The troubles may be diverted 
and converted also in a manner and in proportions not desired or 
expected by those who have tried to avert them. They may be diverted 
to areas and channels where they previously did not exist ; and they 
may be converted into forms in which they bad not their original vent 
and expression. Thus lathi charges and firings, liberally indulged in, 
floggings, seizures of the poor men’s wherewithal, and so forth, may 
drive an essentially non-violent movement in part into the dark alleys 
of mad, retaliating violence. Some of those who came to suffer in faith 
might thus be provoked to strike in anger. Wholesale internments and 
collective fines may have a tendency to mar sweet reasonableness and 
not promote it, not only in the feic who may perchance have a guilty 
conscience, but in the many who are presumably, as innocent as the 
earth and as uncontaminated as the sky. 

NTS . Political Prophylactics 

In an epidemic, the susceptibility and proneness to disease of 
the people is not a less vital factor than the miasma itself in the 
propagation of the disease. By reducing this susceptibility, inoculation 
and other methods may succeed as prophylactic agents. Now, in the case 
of an wide epidemic of political distemper also, the State doctors must 
adopt all measures which are calculated to reduce this susceptibility and 
not increase it. The best political prophylactic is that which brings 
back tone to the constitution. And be it remembered that this tone is 
to be measured not by the prestige of Government only. Kespect for 
authority and for law and order is, of course, a more reliable index. 
But the respect must be real and responsive, and not a mere result of 
repression and a reflex of fear. A government making itself feared and 
obeyed, may yet alienate. itself from, or antagonise, the vital condition? 
mat make for the stability and progress of all good governments. 
These are the, copybook lessons of political philosophy at which nations 
have been trying their hand since the days of Greek democracy. But 
they have not yet learnt them. Governments, investing themselves with 
autocratic unbridled powers, have a special knack of unlearning what 
little history might have taught them. 
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XX. The Tone of Body Politic 

So the peace and order produced by a continued exercise of extra- 
ordinary powers and adoption of very drastic measures (to some of 
which we have alluded), is not real order and peace. They are not indicative 
of a reduced pressure in the function of Government. And they are 
no index of the requisite tone having returned to the diseased body 
politic. Those who are entrusted with the working of the machinery of 
government should perpetually bear this in mind. They should be 
sober enough while all the world may find them power-drunk and 
victory-drunk. 

XXI. The Question Put 

Success or want of success must be tested by the Method of Differ- 
ence. Then only can there be a sure probative value. First define 
success. Suppose we define it as you profess it should be defined : 
Success means that the mass of the people have been brought round to 
yonr viewpoint, which in democratic parlance, means that if a plebes- 
cite were taken on the issue, it would declare in your favour ; if peo- 
ple were to make their mind known by the usual methods of free 
association, writing and speech, they would support you and not your 
opponent. This is the meaning of success of a government or of it3 
policy in all democratic countries. Even Hitlerism must be supported 
by a 90 per cent of the votes. Let us take this accredited meaning of 
success. How, have you succeeded or not ? 

XXII. The “Double Barp.el” Policy 

The answer may come easy and offhand, but the correct answer is 
one that not always come3 easy Jand offhand. From several facts it 
would seem to be almsot proved that Government have scored success 
by their ‘double barrel’ policy of repression and Bound Table Confer- 
ence. Out of the one barrel, there has come Ja lusty shower of dum- 
dum bullets in the shape of Ordinances and Ordinance laws. Out of 
the other, there has been, in the eyes of the man of the street in India, 
a spectacular display of constitutional rocket-firing. Bockets, in many 
cases, rose as rockets usually rise, and they fell as rockets always fall. 
The man in the street has enjoyed the sight, but he has not been 
attracted by it. He has, generally, kept his position in the street, and 
has neither rnn after the rocket when it rises as a shooting star, nor, 
consequently, has he been dismayed at seeing it fall on the terra firma 
as a dead, burnt stick. The new reform proposals have failed to evoke 
enthusiasm even in the ultra-moderate quarters. Under the heavy ham- 
mer of their criticism, the < White Paper is in tatters. Yet, when the 
time comes, it is not only .'possible but likely, that some of those who 
have now torn the White Paper to tatters, may make a bid for them, 
and even scramble for their precious possession. Advanced liberals 
still keep up a show of not having anything to do with the proposals 
unless they are substantially modified, which they know as well as the 
rest, has not the ghost of a chance of being done. In the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee stage and beyond, the proposals which are in the 
nature o f concessions run every risk of being whittled down, whilst 
those that are in the nature of safeguards have every prospect of being 
6 
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cherished and nourished. However, liberals, generally, now present tbeir 
contract terms with the future Indian Government not in categorical pro- 
positions, affirmative or negative, but as a string of hypothetical propo- 
sitions. Sir (now Right Honourable) Tej Bahadur Sapru and Company 
have, for the right guidance of all concerned, crystallized their counter- 
proposals in the form of a valuable Memorandum. But it is but hoping 
against hope that those concerned, official or non-official, will allow 
themselves to be guided, much less in the ‘right’ direction, by their 
essentially sane and sober counsel. Government have, of course, been, 
from time to time, condescending to ‘remove’ some expressed apprehens- 
ions as to the much-advertised federation being quietly waylaid and 
sabotaged. Federation is not to remain altogether in the cloudland of 
the contingent and problematical. Though its descent upon terra firma 
must remain subject to certain very conditional conditions being satisfied, 
yet the fact that it will one day come may be taken to be almost un- 
conditionally conditional. 


AXill. Federation Stilt, Alive 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on February 1, took some pains to assure the public that 
federation was yet alive, and would, in due course, be set on its legs. 
The public had began to doubt that it had ever any legs of its own 
to be set upon, or if it had, they had not been amputated by the doctors of 
the new Conservative Dispensation in England, to save the Provincial 
Autonomy of the Simon Statutory Commission. However, said His Ex- 
cellency : “You will remember that some pressure was put on the 
Secretary of State by the members of the Indian Delegation to enter a 
definite date in the Bill by which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the 
way of that suggestion, but gave two pledges the importance of which 
has, I seel sure, not been lost. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to inaugurate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 
might leave Federation to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 
In the second place, speaking not only for the British Government but 
for the British Delegation as a whole, he stated that between now and 
the passage of the Bill, His Majesty’s Government would do everything 
within their power to remove any obstacles that at present may stand 
in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration pnbliety made of 
the course His Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow.” 


XXIV. 'Sine Qua non’ of Federation 

So far so good. But, unfortunately, the public mind has not been 
reassured. Government have, of course, shown a commendable zeal in 
stirring about in a matter in which they themselves must take the initia- 
ave. e Reserve Bank Bill. A Reserve Bank for India was made a 
sme qua non of India getting into her federal belmv The other 
sine qua non was the voluntary 53% association of Indian States. 
" hcn and m ^at will this be ? No body yet knows. The 
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States do not appear to Iiave made np their minds yet. In the abstract, 
they appear to have no objection to pnll their weight, or even perhaps 
a little more than their fall weight, in the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment ; bat they are prepared to allow the Federal Government to poll 
its weight, or even a little less than its full weight, in the internal gov- 
ernments of the States themselves ? Will Hi? Majesty’s Government 
undertake to see to it that a deal fair and sauare is made by both the 
parties concerned '? The Communal Award, for example, which was 
supposed to be another sins qua non has not been accepted as a fair 
deal by many. Bat, then, it was a distinction not quite sought but 
thrust upon the British Government. 

AAV’. A Haj>td Aix-Powehfcx. 

The fact of the matter is that the public, generally speaking, have 
not been attracted by the White 1 Paper Provincial Autonomy phis 
Federation or minus Federation. The nature of the thing has not 
attracted them. The reservations have reversed what the thing would 
otherwise seem to be. The cost of the experiment will not be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the achievement. Some would assess 
that achievement as nIL Others would make it a negative quantity — 
a fail even from the existing state. Even the supporters would not 
venture beyond a decimal fraction. Now, where is the money to come 
from for this costly fraction of a questionable good ? A part of the 
capitation charges of the Indian Army will henceforth be borne by 
the ‘‘Home” Government — so we have been told. But will the same 
Government bear the cost of launching the new Indian Constitution 2 
That is not to be thought of. Poor India will bear this new burden — 
pay the price of her emancipation. But pay from what ? 80 per cent 
of the Indian Bevenue will still be untouched by the Indian hand- — 
as Indix's new Law Member (Sir Nripendranath Sircar) himself told 
ns in one or his illuminating London speeches on the White Paper 
proposals. The remaining 20 per cent will, of course, be ‘‘touched” by 
the Indian hand and even handled. But the hand that will touch 
and that will handle will hardly be its own master. It will not be a 
puppet or palsied hand exactly, but a hand in the firm grip of a Hand 
all-powerful. The Head of the Government who shall be the Governor- 
General and (in the Provinces) the Governors, will be invested with 
powers of every category and description (and these have been very 
clearly analysed and elaborately set forth by the White Paper), and 
the Head can, and will, see to it that the hands, feet and other limbs 
do their job as befit them, and not “mutiny”. 

XX ATI. No Papes Sapeguapa) 

On this point let ns make a quotation from the highest authority 
himself. In course of moving his motion for a Select Committee on 
March 31 in connection with the Wliite Paper, Sir Samnel Hoare said : 
‘The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. In 
India, the Governor General, the Provincial Governors and other high 
officials Would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services 
and the executive officers of the Federal "and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament and the army 
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v?ould remain under the undivided control of Parliament. These were 
no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were endowed with great 
powers and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 
Then the Secretary of State referred to a letter of Lord Zetland in 
“The Times’’ in which the latter had said that the safeguards might 
be all very right on paper but they would require a veritable super- 
human Governor. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that} as regards the 
Governor General, there were 47 Central Subjects for which he was 
responsible ; that his present responsibilities, overwhelming and all- 
pervading as they were, would still be very heavy (though experts m 
Indian administration had assured him that they would be rather less 
heavy than as at present) under the new arrangement. Taking the 
case of the proposed transfer of Law and Order and Police to respon- 
sible Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare thought that though this was a big 
jump and a risky jump, it might not yet land them in disaster, be- 
cause, besides having secured themselves by means of strong ropes 
round their waist (in the form of Parliamentary control of the recruit- 
ment of higher services and that of “a strong selection board” in the 
case of the subordinate ranks), they had also arranged to spread a 
strong net before venturing to take the leap. “The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Province and the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would direct him to have regard to close relations between this 
responsibility and the internal administration and discipline of the 
force.” And there was to be no time limit as to the Secretary of 
State exercising his discretion in the appointment of the Police. 

XX VII. “ Peculiarly Appropriate To Conservative Reform ” 

Yet, with all this, a section of the Conservative Party headed by 
Mr. Churchill refused to be pacified. “Tighten the safeguards,” “Go 
back to the Simon Commission scheme of provincial autonomy, with 
law and order in the keeping of official ministers,” “Try provincial 
autonomy in one or two provinces and have the whole thing 
examined de novo by a Commission”— these were some of the 
characteristic forms of the modus operandi proposed. Mr. Baldwin 
was, as usual, as sweet, as genial and statesman-like in his Indian 
Reform utterances as he was unprepared to go to the length of the 
logical, consequence of his sweetness, geniality and statesmanship. Mr. 
Baldwin felt and realised the dangers and difficulties of the course 
the . British proposed taking in relation to constitutional reform in 
India. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not admit this. 
Yet he was profoundly convinced that “the difficulties and dangers 
that would be run, if we did not take this step, would be infinitely 
greater, infinitely more difficult.” The work before them should be 
felt, Mr. Baldwin remarked, “to be peculiarly appropriate to the Con- 
servative reform.” And the Conservative, he added, was no Junker, 
no Fascist, but a man etc. 

XXV ILL “ Improvement In The Indian Condition ” 

The Leader of the great Conservative Party also expressed him- 
self as convinced of the practical efficacy of the Dual policy as pur- 
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sued by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Viceroy. jEn this, he expressed 
his faith in the proverbial golden mean, avoiding the extreme of ex- 
tremist Labour conciliation, only, as vreli as that of extremist Die- 
hard repression only. He was for fattening and oiling the poor vic- 
tim before mad fisting and sledge hammering it. Or, tne tvro proce==es 
must go on pari passu. A little extra fat or oil may save the poor 
victim from its bones being dislocated, knocked oat or compound 
fractured. Mr. Baldwin was. therefore, perfectly convinced that by 
no means on earth could they have got an improvement of the con- 
ditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil disobedience, if 
the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir Samuel Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms.” So 
almost all the speeches that vrere made from the Conservative and 
Libera! benches a dmit ted 'the improvement in the conditions of India 55 
as a fact, and admitted farther that this improvement vras due to firm- 
ness of policy. Sir H. Home declared — ‘'the Conservative Party 
owed Sir Samuel Hoare a great debt of gratitude because he had 
demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and courage to 
make India an orderly State.” The Conservative Party vras, hovrever, 
divided on the dubious dualism of the Dnal Policy vrhich married 
firmness to grace. Some vronld prefer to see firmness fanction in single 
blessedness. They vronld forthwith grant a divorce decree to irrecon- 
. dlables wedded in haste and foolishness. If, as Hr. Beraays had said, 
the only alternative to the White Paper would be military autocracy 
in India, then, let us have that rather than the “infamous 55 White 
Paper — this was the underlying burden of Die-bard denunciation of 
the White Paper. As to the safeguards, as we have seen, the majority 
view was to make them as effective as they could be made, whether 
by tightening or by multiplying. As Sir H. Home said with regard 
to them — Where was something to be said for granting a constitution 
with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective . 55 As to the cha- 
racter of a constitation thus carefully and effectively safeguarded, there 
are not many Indians who cherish any fond delations. Bat let us 
hear what a prominent leader of British Liberalism said on the occa- 
sion— \i e regard this measure not as a surrender of Britain’s task 
in India, but its consummation and crown.” After this, Indians might 
rob their eyes to look at it again. Hot only so. We have been also 
assured by the high authority that by the proposed plan India would 
be brought very close to Dominion Status. Many Indians had thought 
otherwise. Standing upon the new solid, safeguard-concrete constitu- 
tional pier, they could see; as far as the eye of imagination would 
stretch, no trace of the Promised Land beyond the wilderness of the 
sea. So the cry of “Land 55 from the look-out would mak e them gape 
in wonder. 

XXIX. Xof-Gfetctat Csmcisr of White: Faffs 

Professed non-cooperators in India, had, of course, kept their peace 
of unconcern, if not of contempt, over the matter. Xo body had expec- 
ted to find them interested. The Congress flag had not only been rung 
down in London, but was captured in India also. Civil disobedience, 
if not actually broken as claimed by Government, bad stopped through 
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exhaustion or “war-weariness” as some of the ex-fighter3 ( were telling 
us. They were, therefore, in too taciturn a mood to be voluble”. The 
co-operators in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Bodies were; 
also, not a particularly cheering and hailing crowd on the pier. The 
sponsors of the proposed reforms had to drink their cup of non-official 
criticism to the bitterest dregs. It was not a cup of stale brew, but 
burning, bitter and pungent. Some called the proposals retrograde ; 
some would call them “stone for bread” ; some would not touch _ them 
even with a pair of tongs; some would not touch even with a pair of 
sterilised gloves, as the White Paper was not only waste paper but 
nasty paper ; some would hesitate before stooping to take it up, as the 
paper looked faded and folded ; a few, however, would turn up their 
noses, and call it a revoltingly rubbish paper, and yet take it _ up for 
what it was or was not worth, and insert it into their snug, little in- 
ner vest pockets. These last, professedly few in number, would swear 
by Tilak’s gospel of responsive co-operation, and would hope to “conquer 
by compliance”. We do not propose to deal with the mass of non- 
official criticism (the European Groups, however, thought that the pro- 
posed advance was much too far beyond the safety-point, and that the 
proposed safeguards were not safe enough and guarded enough to be 
depended upon in venturing beyond the security zone. The sane and 
sober enclosure of the Statutory Commission would have been a safe 
and sufficient grazing pasture for the frolicking kinds of the new cons- 
titution). The following was the verdict of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly on the White Paper scheme : “Unless the proposals for cons- 
titutional reform are substantially amended in the direction of conce- 
ding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the central and provincial spheres of Government, it will 
not be possible to ensure peace and contentment and progress of the 
country.” The Provincial Councils followed in the same strain. 
This was the reception accorded by our law-makers and law-breakers. 
The mass of law-abiders were, generally speaking, apathetic. 

XXX. Left Wing Attitude 

We have already noticed the British attitude as reflected in Parlia- 
ment to the White Paper. That tone extended over a whole gamut of 
notes ranging from the extreme mellow of Left Wing Labour to the extreme 
pitch of Left Wing Conservative. Labour, especially Left Wing Lab- 
our, sang indeed in a voice very sweet and mellow, so pathetically plain- 
tive and so ethereally sweet, that it appeared to many as a voice com- 
ing not from Labour in actual flesh and blood, but from the “spirit” of 
Labour sojourning in the other world of Elysium. For, Labour in flesh 
and blood, that is, Labour in office, had not altogether sung in sweet, 
melodious tones. To Mr Benn as to Sir Samuel Hoare the first — and 
one would think the only — function of government was, is and shall be to 
govern, Mr. ^Lansbury, the venerable leader of the shipwrecked Lab- 
our crew, made a very sympathetic and statesman-like speech on the 
occasion .of the White^Paper Select Committee motion. Major Attlee 
read an illuminating Note on behalf of the Labour Party as a whole 
which as a statement of the needful Indian policy and as a criticism of 
the dual policy as pursued by the present Government, and of the plan 
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of their constitutional doctoring, -would seem to leave nothing to be 
desired from the Indian point of view. Tet both were somewhat hard 
put to it to explain away the dual policy which they, too, had followed 
or allowed to be followed while in office, and to make a substantive 
distinction between their policy and method and those of the present 
Government without a basis of substantial difference existing in actual 
fact between them. Bat then, that policy and method still had made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact possible ; the ‘truce’ possible ; and Congress parti- 
cipation in B. T. C. possible. 

XXXI. Majob Attlee’s Note 

Major Attlee in his Note said : “They stand by the declaration 
made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927, the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-determination. There- 
fore, the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous 
cooperation which the Indian people with the object of establishing 
India as early as possible by her own consent as an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.. .the new constitution should con- 
tain within itself provisions for its own development.. .it should contain 
the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that such safeguards 
as are necessary should be in the interests of India and should be ag- 
reed to in cooperation with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian 
Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by the Labour Gov- 
ernment at the first B. T. C. and repeated as their policy by the Na- 
tional Government at the second R. T. C. that the reserved powers should 
not be such as to prejudice advance of India through the new constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. The Labourites 
stand by the principle that a settlement cannot be reached without the co- 
operation and consent of all sections in India. Therefore, I ask for the 
release of all political prisoners....Labour Government’s policy was coopera- 
tion, free discussion and agreement... and it achieved a remarkable triumph 
when Congress representatives were present at the R. T C....A change 
followed under the National Government. The R. T. C. was dismissed. 
An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The third R. T. C. contained a 
small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mis- 
taken policy because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force 
and reach_ a satisfactory conclusion with a few Indian representatives. 
The “White Paper seemed directly to conflict with the principles laid 

down and our pledges the whole idea of Dominion Status was 

gone as also of progressive advance towards self-government. There 
was no suggestion that the powers of the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State would Iapse....The only basis for an interim consti- 
tution was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work.. ..In the “White Paper there was no 
central responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full res- 
ponsibility or relaxation of the existing control. There was no approach 
to Dominion Status while every vested interest was protected as a 
result of which the banker wonld reign in Delhi as in London”.. .This 
was all right from the Indian point of view. Similarly, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, in moving the Opposition amendment insisted on the need of 
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securing the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
and with a view to that, creating an absolutely free atmosphere in India 
for discussion and collaboration by releasing all political prisoners. As 
to the assertion so frequently made by Government that the release of 
political prisoners must follow and not precede a definite abandonment of 
non-co-operation, Mr Jones asked Sir Samuel Hoare if any opportunity 
was allowed for bringing the present Indian attitude to a test. The only 
such opportunity could have been provided by allowing the proposed 
Congress session to meet in Calcutta. But it was banned. Which, of 
course, showed that they did not want to shape their policy in 
regard to this matter or any other matter in accordance with what 
the Congress might propose or not propose, but in 
accordance with what they thought would suit their own purpose. This 
was the new Tory policy as :distingnished from the Labour policy of 
“seeking co-operation” reversed by the National Government. Not only 
was Congress not required to tender its advice now, but good care was 
taken that it might not tender more than what was required in the 
new legislatures. 

TXXXII. The Design of the Legislatures 

The Legislatures were so designed as to make the very possibility 
of a preponderance of the “extremist” factors therein an impossibility. 
The Indian States element in the Federal Legislature, the Communal 
allocations and weightages, the extra leaven of the European element, 
and other devices would tend, in their cumulative result, to keep the 
undesirable extremist in his place. As a machinery eliminating and 
checking the undesirables, the new one would be more effective than the 
existing one. In the existing one, the Swarajist could get in, in sufficient 
numbers, to play his obstructive game to perfection. He could carry 
the ballot box against the Government upon almost every question that 
was mooted. Government had to function with their naked “responsibi- 
lity” in matters of law-making (that is, by certification) and law-killing 
(that is, by veto); and not, as happily now after the walk-out of the 
Swarajist, with their irresponsible “responsibility” cloaked and outfitted 
with a more or less pliant and agreeable legislative consent It is no 
longer necessary to have recourse to executive fiats and ukases for the 
purpose of initiating drastic legislative measures. The Legislatures them- 
selves can now be depended on in almost all matters ranging from the 
ratification of the Ottawa Agreement to the passing of an Ordinance- 
law or a Public Safety Act. Sir Samuel Hoare can now stand in 
his place in the British House of Commons and tell all the world 
that these and like measures have been taken by the Government of 
India^ not upon their own undivided “responsibility”, but with the 
sanction of their constituted legislatures. So, India is a democracy not 
only in her fiscal relations, but in the wider sphere of her legislative 
function. Now, in the . new constitution, good care is taken that the 
Swarajist may not come back in any numbers to upset the existing 
cordial, happy arrangement. The game table is so arranged that he 
can always be played out. And those who are entrusted with the job 

pre-atTanging the table, are quite honest in their device and quite 
justified in their manoeuvre from their point of view. For, did not the 
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Swarajist prove a ’wrecker by profession and practice ? A constitution 
should have place for the worker and none for the wrecker. There is 
not. after all, much difference between the wrecker outside the consti- 
tution (the non-co-operator) and the wrecker within (the so-called co- 
operator). The new constitution will, of coarse, provide for a legiti- 
mate Opposition in the legislatures, whose business will be, as it is in 
all democratic countries, to work the constitution by opposing where 
necessary, and not wreck the constitution by opposing for the sake of 
opposing. So the revolutionary, whether violent or nonviolent, should 
be externed, as effectively as possible, from positions where he can 
lay mines. The act of laying mines has already been made a costly 
undertaking for him by the enactment of the Ordinance-laws which 
have become a permanent fixture of the Indian Statute. This is our 
statutory insurance against the revolutionary laying his mines outside 
the constitution. But the new constitution itself will be sufficiently 
insured against the wrecking tactics of the future Swarajist sapper and 
miner “on oath” seeking to work from within the constitution. The 
future of Indian democracy will be safe between these two insurances. 

XXXIg. Provincial Autonomt In Single Blessedness 

For a summary of the White Paper proposals it would appear that, 
though an all-India Federation is the aim of the plan, yet, the mate- 
rialisation of that aim is made subject to the fulfilment of two condi- 
tions to which we have referred already, viz., Indian States representing 
at least 50 per cmt of the total population of the States must agree to 
join ; and a Federal Reserve Bank independent of political influences 
mpst be established. Pending these two consummations (one of which 
still seems to be devoutly wished for), Provincial Autonomy will be 
consummated in single blessedness. That is to say, there will be no 
central responsibility. Daring the pre-federal as well as daring the 
federal stage, “the powers at present enjoyed by the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of supervision and general control over 
Indian administration will remain unaffected.” The Secretary of State 
may be given a reduced council, but not a reduced responsibility. 

XXXIV. Governor General’s Responsibilities 
The Governor General will, of course, be given a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to the Federal Legislature. But- the Governor-General 
will be personally responsible for the administration of 1 (Defence), 2 
(External Affairs), 3 (Ecclesiastical matters), 4 (Safety of the Fede- 
ration), 7 (Interests of Minorities), S (Rights of Public Services), and 
9 (Prevention of commercial discrimination). Id the first three subjects 
especially, the Governor-General will be advised by counsellors indepen- 
dent of the Legislature. In the important matter of Defence, for 
example, the Governor General will act on his own responsibility, and 
wiil^ be uuder no constitutional obligation to take the advise of his 
ministers, and the ministers will have no constitutional right to offer 
advice, though the Governor-General may, at his discretion, ascertain 
the views of his Cabinet before making up his military bill ; and 
though also, in his Instrument of Instructions, there will be 
a formal recognition of the policy that the defence of India 
must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
7 
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people. So it would appear that the E. T. C. had not quite been 
sabotaged by the National Government. Defence and the _ Defence Bill 
will be the sole concern of the British Parliament acting through its 
agent in India, the Governor General ; and there is no suggestion that 
the Indian Defence State will be under the control of the British Court 
of Wards only during the short period of India’s remaining minority or 
her “period of transition”. There is no suggestion that the authority 
of Parliament, exercised through the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor General, will ever lapse and will be vested in full in the Indian 
Federal Legislature. Not only so. There is to be no time limit by 
which Indian Defence will be Indianised. For aught we know,. the 
pace of Indianisation may have to be calculated in accordance with a 
geological scale of time and the whole process may take astronomical 
light years instead of ordinary mortal years for its completion. The 
Indian military policy will also be the charge of the British . War 
Office. The question, for example, whether India’s Defence will be 
her own defence primarily or Imperial defence — will be practically be- 
yond the cognisance of India herself. In the teeth of these realities, 
it was feared by many in India that the statement in the Governor 
General’s Instrument of Instructions, that the defence of India would to 
an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, might remain 
a pious wish of very transcendental piety. 

XXX V. The Vital Sanctions 

Yet it cannot be forgotten for one moment that Defence, Foreign 
Eolations and Finance are the three vital sanctions and test of self- 
governance. A State functioning without the substance of these sanc- 
tions, has but the shadow and not the substance of self-government. 
Whatever else it may administer and control without administering 
and controlling these three, is a borrowed, lent out article over which 
one has no right of property and no right of free use. Sir Samuel 
Hoarc was his honest self in offering the White Paper stuff not as 
Dominion Status. Some in India pretended to think that the stuff 
would have been more acceptable with a false label attached to it. 
For, then, it would have been an easier process to auto-suggest our- 
selves that the stuff offered was genuine Dominic n Status or an almost 
as genuine substitute for it. But Sir Samuel Uoare would not 
give us even the solace and comfort of a delusion. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the Liberal leader, would have given us that solace ; for, according to 
him, . what the British were offering to India was a close imitation of 
Dominion Status with so little of the necessary flaws of imitations 
that the British might, by producing this imitation Dominion Status 
for India, lay the flattering unction to their soul that their mission 
in India had now had its crown of consummation. Labour, continuing 
ln Trou ^' * n probability, have offered the same stuff with a 

good deal of fuss about self-determination. The safe-guards would very 
nearly have been the same, and vet, the plea would' have been trotted 
out that they all were in the interest of India herself. The present 
Dispensation says instead that they are in the interests of India and of 
Britain, that .is, for mutual benefit Labour would have stuck to the 
lrwin-Gandhi formula. Then, again, there should have been said in the 
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Labour advertisement to the article offered to India that the article was 
to be consumed with safe-guards (an ngly word, bat a delicious thing, to 
Mr. Macdonald of the Labour Government) during the period of 
transition only. This period of transition, however, would, in practice, 
have been found to be as incapable of statutory limitation as, for ins- 
tance, the Fundamental Rights demanded by all Indian delegates in the 
R. T. C- have been found to be by the present Dispensation. Of 
coarse. Labour had tried a new method in their Indian solution. 
Over and above repression by Ordinances, they had tried the method 
of negotiation. They had tried to conquer the Congress by a cautious 
and conditional compliance with its formula. The present Government 
would conquer it by bold defiance. A formula might be agreed 
upon by both the parties. But it was to be seen how far action would 
or could have been taken by Labour in office in accordance with that 
formula. If Mahatmaji had carried the same Congress mandate as he 
did in the second R- T. C., and had not, as he did not, flinch from it, 
the result in the long run would have been the same, in substance if 
not in form, as when, at the conclusion of the second R. T. C., he 
found himself practically jettisoned by the whole Round Table crew, 
British and Indian, and declared himselLas standing at the parting 
of ways. Labour Government would probably not have arrested him 
a few hours after his landing in Bombay. Possibly, wiser counsels 
would have prevailed in the Viceregal quarters too, and Gandhiji been 
granted an interview or a series of fresh formula-forging interviews. 
Perhaps, an offensive against the Congress would have been delayed by 
these episodes. Bat would it have been altogether given up, and the 
trace nourished to fructify into lasting peace ? Hot likely. Labour 
themselves might or might not desire this consummation. But they 
would not have been allowed to consummate a lasting peace on Con- 
gress terms, even if they desired it. The great offensive would simply 
have been postponed. 


XX X VI. The Tory Hit 


The Tory plan of hitting swift and sure, where hit one must, was 
considered by many as the best. It was best to give a short shrift to 
all sham and make-believe. In pursuance of this new inspiration, a 
bold and swift hit was made against the Congress aspiring through sheer 
disobedience of law and order to be a parallel government and a pros- 
pective government. The goal of constitutional advance was, also, bro- 
ught down from the clouds, and made as matter-of-fact and as dry-as- 
dnst as it coold and should be made. It would no longer be a centre 
of delasions, a mirage of false hopes. It was not Dominion Status that 
India was going to have as the model of her constitution. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has waged a war against both disobedience and delusion, both 
floating methods and flying hopes. All are agreed that he has scored a 
success as against the latter. His White Paper has made delusions 
dead, and soaring hopes crawl. We have referred to some of the salient 
features of the scheme already. We have seen how as regards the more 
vital sanctions of self-government, Parliament, acting through the Gov- 
ernor General, has not at all relaved its control. In the transferred sphere 
also, where responsibility seems to have been conceded, that responsibi- 
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lity has been overshadowed by the ‘special responsibilities’ of the Gov- 
ernor General and of the Governors ; by their self-initiating, over-riding 
and checking powers , and by their emergency powers exercised singly 
or otherwise. These high powers are torpedo-proof, landmo weak point, 
no suggestion of an Achilles’ heel somewhere, has been left. In the self- 
governing Dominions, too, there are ample safeguards in the constitution 
document. Bat in their case, they are, very nearly, if not absolutely, 
paper safeguards. The colossus of safeguards there stands with its feet 
of clay. Because the Dominions have the vital sanctions of self-govern- 
ment secure in their possession. In default of these sanctions, no 
amount of setting of usage and convention would have made them possess 
their actual rights and liberties. The analogy of the Dominions is to 
India a misfit. So it was best some of us were rid of a fallacious 
habit of building upon mistaken analogies which we have been allowing 
to grow upon us since the early eighties of the last century. 

XXX VII. Not a Preponderating Yes 

Apart from the question of India being forthwith born into Dominion 
Status, the question whether the proposed scheme makes or does not 
make a substantial advance upon the present position, has also been 
widely canvassed and discussed, but it does not appear that the answer 
has been a preponderating, unequivocal Yes. Of course, there are, as 
there have been and will be, some reforms profiteers, who will look to 
their own profits first. Besides them, a new generation of communalist 
profiteers has also arisen who will expect to reap a boom harvest of 
communal gains from the proposed readjustments. But those who have 
no axe to grind, personal, communal or mixed, do not seem to have 
blessed the child in the White Paper womb. Some feared it might 
prove a miscarriage after all, and we might have a still-born constitu- 
tion after the R. T. C. labour were over. But fears have been be- 
lied. 

XXXVHI. The White Paper Between Two Attacks 

The above, we daresay, is a faithful report of the reception accord- 
ed to White Paper in the major sectors of the political circle in India. 
In some of the minor sectors, the tendency was not to reject the scheme 
in toto, but to look at it, turn it on all sides, and blue-pencil it into 
a fairly acceptable shape. It was to be conditional acceptance, which in 
moderate politics, had often meant, or turned out to be, unconditional 
acceptance, or as their critics would say, surrender. The fact of the 
matter seems to be that between the two mutually checking and 
balancing tumultuous waves of moderate, negotiable attack in India and 
immoderate die-hard attack in England, the flimsy, frail bark of the 
Indian Constitution is assured a safe passage in the trough of official 
Placidity and calm. It is a most convenient arrangement by which 
official navigation of contentious measures is assured a safe and unde- 
jlectcd course. Unlike the course of true love, its course is favoured 
by the gods to run smooth. If, perchance, the bark of the Indian Cons- 
titution should steer in the direction of Indian liberalism, diehard in- 
fluences can always be trusted to pull it back. The same is the case, 
- though not quite to the same trustworthy extent, with the bark dashing 
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with all its sails puffed towards the haven of diehardism. The attackers 
not only hold themselves in check ; the ship’s crew can always ask and 
indnce the one to moderate its ardour by pointing to the strength and 
ardour of the other. By this most beautiful arrangement the White 
Paper may, it is hoped, come nearly safe through the turbulent waters 
of the Joint Committee and of the Houses of Parliament itself. 

XXXIX. The Liberal Fight 

Far be it from our meaning to suggest that the Liberal fight against 
the White Paper has been in the main a mock-fight only. Our knights 
in and outside the R. T. C. have fought as valiant knights, and if they 
have not succeeded as some of them had hoped to, the fault is not to 
be laid at their doors. They have fought a modern armoured car of 
high imperial policy with antiquated eighteenth century weapons of 
protests and petitions. They do not, of course, like the Congress method 
of non-violent non-cooperation; and it seems that the idea of that 
method is yet far ahead of the modem advancement of masses of 
mankind. But while not loving the Congress method of attack, they 
have not also, as their critics allege, sufficiently loved themselves. That 
is to say, they have not invariably stood by and at the post which by 
their word of month or by gesture, they have proclaimed unsurrender- 
able. Sir Snrendranath, in his uncrowned king of Young Bengal days. 
Was justly called ‘’Surrender Hot”. Bnt he was dubbed a knight 
after his surrender. The path of Indian moderatism seems to have 
been macadamized with many a granite Snrrender Hot ground and pul- 
verised. Yet, the record of Indian liberalism has been a great and ins- 
piring one. It has been among the potent and patent causes of the 
modern awakening in India. And their method of protestation and 
negotiation (or give and take) must still be acknowledged to be the 
only feasible method of doing business and of practical settlement. If 
that method has sometimes failed, it is because we have proceeded to 
do business without actual “credit' 7 , and make settlements without imple- 
menting sufficient sanctions for them. A vanquished Germany went 
to do bnsiness at Versailles with a credit gone to the four winds, and 
all her sanctions snatched away from her. And the result was infamy, gall 
and wormwood to her. Hitler’s Germany is out to regain her credit and 
recreate her sanctions. Treaties and League Conventions and Conferences 
notwithstanding. Credit and sanction — these are the crux of the thing. 
The Bank of Public Opinion is, no doubt, the only bank of credit in 
any country. But the bank most be so organised and so solvent as to 
be able to pay. How, in India, a reserve bank like this of effective public 
opinion is hardly yet well organised. Bnt even as it is, a section of 
Indian moderatism seems to have overdrawn already from it, so that 
it seems to have but little in it in current accounts and only God 
knows what in fixed deposits. Hence, with the best of intentions and 
with the best of its labours, it has not, of late, transacted bnsiness with 
remarkable success. 

XL. SIeihod of Hegotiatioe 

The method of negotiation is not necessarily one of haggling. Per- 
haps, at the back of the negotiating mind, the idea has been this : The 
IVhite Paper scheme is not the best possible of all schemes in this best 
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possible of all worlds of ours ; yet, it may not be the worst possible ; some- 
thing even worse than this could have been made ; it was fortunate 
that even so little was saved from the Tory avalanche following the 
last General . Election in England ; while demanding for more let us 
see that this little is not smothered by an impending diehard landslip ; 
and, between ourselves, the proposed plan, even as it is, marks a 
distinct, advance on the existing order of things in India; it will extend 
responsibility where it does not exist, and it will expand it where it 
does. So we must put up with it and use it, while agitating for 
more.” 

Now, British statesmen know full well that this is at the back of 
some minds in India which have been the loudest in making protests and 
the most forward in laying down conditions of acceptance. They know 
that it requires only bulldog tenacity on the-part of those making the 
oner to make the thing accepted without conditions, as, in the words of 
Sir H. Horne before quoted, it required only sufficient firmness and 
courage to get the British authority respected in India. The terms will 
be lifted when the time for acceptance comes. 

’ s beyond doubt that Government will always be able to rely on 
the willingness. of a section of the politically-minded India to loyally 
work the constitution, good, bad or indifferent, that may be installed in 
future. The loyalty of their Services, British and Indian, has been 
admirable under the most trying tests. And, manifestly, their cheques of 
policy and plan as they have been, have not altogether been dishonoured 
in the bank of Indian public opinion. Some have co-operated, while 
some others have not opposed. Congress non-co-operation has, apparently, 
not much shaken these basic sub-structures of Government. And the 
luvure constitution may be rested upon these substructures. 


XL1. Dual Policy not a Success 
.Nevertheless, the present dual policy of Government cannot be so 
readily acclaimed a success. The White Paper scheme may, and will be, 
worked by a section of the people. - But except in very limited circ- 
les, it has not presented any features of -real interest and attraction. It 
las hardly been a- factor in winning 'back the love of the people for 
„°ZZt mC n WUch aversive movements have tried to corrupt and 
1 . , in ' TO r, E fi° ms the people s love for the corrupter and seducer is 
hrnnX A V a °'tr B . ut t} J afc 5s 11 ot because the White Paper has 
J ni! tS Ai Ctl0nS for , thc exi sting order. It is not true to 
suggest, as Mr. Churchill suggested, that the present policy and raeasu- 

i a ' e . no . f 00 y been accepted but welcomed by an overwhelmingly 
A ' y T°u /.^I^ian people. The safe custody of Gandhiji in 
bnvpnff di A ’,- 115 , diminishing active’ following, the slackening of the 
boycott, the relative y poor show of Congress demonstrations ; and all 

(thoiinh as P a S m5f Wlth °f lt / ^tish battalion being called into action 
called into notion + r * ac t’, arme ^ police, had, not infrequentlj’, to bo 

were no index ftint°fl 00P V W1 A uuarme d ‘direct action’ demonstrations) — 

Are “afe hi f cctlons , and sympathies of the masses of men 

were sate m the right places and not with the seducer. 


XLII. The Tests 

The success of the policy pursued will have to be tested by the met- 
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hod of Elimination of Difference. Withdraw all emergency measures ; 
allow free association, speech and writing. Eliminate or relax the extra 
pressure now put And see what happens. If, after that, it is found 
that people’s affections and sympathies declare themselves for you, then, 
you prove that your plan of action has been acceptable to them. Peace 
and contentment are crops that grow only under conditions of normal 
temperature and pressure. As Mr. Lansbnry rightly observed in course 
of the Parliamentary debate above referred to, there is a whole world 
of difference between real peace and voluntary acquiescence, and silent 
or simmering sullenness which may be produced by extra 
doses of firmness, and is not far removed from the demora- 
lisation of fear. Even some Conservative members had thought- 
fit to sound a note of warning. Make sure that the people will 
acquiesce in and use what we offer them before making the offer — this 
was what was said. Of course, some people will use almost anything 
that be offered them gratis. But that is not the point. We should be 
assured of the co-operation of those sections of the people that really 
count. Those sections cannot be artificially manufactured by any mani- 
pulation of the ballot box. Those sections earn their qualifications. 
Whether or no those sections exist wholly inside or outside the Congress 
circle, or whether partly inside and partly outside, you have got to find 
them out, and treat with them. Failure to find them out and treat with 
them, will result in setting up a dummy constitution which will not 
work to any good and for any length of time in the teeth of the active 
opposition of the vital sections. It will be no solution of the Indian 
problem. 

XLIII. Return to XoEMAi Conditions 

All things considered, it is best, therefore, to return to normal condi- 
tions. The present high tension shonld be relieved. Tension is none 
the less high because the parties, official and public, may get used to 
it when it is_ continued, and so, are less conscious of it. Extraordinary 
powers, long used, may harden those using them, and make them think them 
as not only normal but indi=pensable. They not only harden the agents 
of them. They also deaden the surface-sensibilities of the patients. Bnt this 
does not simply mean that the tension is lost on them. It goes deep 
and accumulates. If Government do not yet see their way to remove 
the extra strain altogether, they shonld, certainly, we think, relax it on 
some occasions and in certain directions. The boycott ban need not be 
lifted, for the result may be then serious. Eo-tax activities need not be 
connived at, for then also, the result will he hardly less serious. Even 
Congress Independence Day and Flag demonstrations and hartals need 
not be tacitly accepted. Bat, surely, one would still think that the 
proposed Congress session in Calcutta need not have been banned. That 
would have enabled Government to take a correct measure both of Con- 
gress mind and Congress strength as against what they said about in 
their official pronouncements and despatches. Again, the censorship 
on the Press might have been made a little "gagging”, and the Press 
allowed to function with a less impending and catastrophic sword of 
Damocles hanging over its head, without the skies actually falling on us. 
We are speaking not of ^terrorist movements and Government’s plan 
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of dealing with them. Though, even here, extraordinary powers and 
methods should, in our opinion, be the rarest exception rather 
than the general rule. Now, Government not only did not allow 
the Calcutta session to be held, but were alleged to have adopted 
certain methods of foiling the attempt which led to controversial and 
controverted statements being issued from both sides. Government 
also did not allow the scattered crop of political conferences to grow 
which, generally, come in the wake of a full Congress shower. Now, 
this did not appear to many as an well-advised policy. The open 
Congress session and the Conferences would have let off some pent- 
up steam, and so, would have served as safety valves relieving and 
not augmenting pressure on the boiler of the engine of the administra- 
tion. And it was not absolutely predestined that Congress meetings, 
if allowed to function, would have voted for continued, relentless, 
unqualified civil disobedience. They might have modified the present 
programme of action ; or, at any rate, a section of the delegates assembled 
might have suggested a modification, if not suspension, of the pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, a later conference of Congress leaders 
did suspend civil disobedience as a mass movement, and also suspended 
all Congress organisations. Such halting indecisive moves might not 
have commended themselves to Government. Still, an opportunity 
should not have been denied to Congress. Of course, on the consti- 
tutional issue, the verdict of Congress would, in all probability, have 
remained unaltered. It would have still refused to discuss the 'White 
Paper on^ its merits. To it, the White Paper principle antagonised 
the_ principle of self-determination. It was an imposition. On the 
basis of adult suffrage, or at least, upon a basis wider than that pro- 
vided by the Lothian scheme, India should first set up a representa- 
tive constituent machinery for making a constitution for the provinces 
and for the Federation. The constitution so framed should be accepted 
and ratified ^ by the British Parliament. This was what was done 
substantially in the case of Australia and of South Africa. As regards 
safeguards, Congress would have reaffirmed the position as settled by 
the Pacts which Gandhiji had made with Government. It would have 
recognised a short transition period, during which certain safeguards, 
demonstrably in the interest of India, should have been agreed to. 
Government, of course, was not prepared to accept this position. 
But^ there was no harm in allowing Congress or any other bodv to 
say its say on the constitutional issue. 

By their firm ’ policy and extraordinary measures. Government 
sought and in a measure were enabled to keep the situation in their 
tight grip. Ihe situation under this grip must have been a situation 
under great stress and strain. The thing was pre- = ed and c qucezcd 
1! ? t0 . Quiescence. Which did not prove that the thing bad lost its 
elasticity to rebound. At any rate, we could not be sure until we 
returned to quite normal conditions. 

XLTY. The Peesext chaxge rx Ixdiax Coxditiox 

T,.r,?ii-\ n Pr H C - n K Indian conditions could, as we saw. 

Si 7 £ t0 th : constructive side of the dual policv. Or, if 

could, it would be to a minor degree. The repressive half of the policy 
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was more responsible for the production of the change. Possibly also, 
what the Congress camp would call war -weariness and other more 
patent causes, moral, economic or other, were factors contributory to the 
change. We need not look narrowly into them. The question that 
we put and tried to answer was this : Was this change a real improve- 
ment or 00I5 an apparent one ? Or, what came to the same thing — Was 
the policy a success or not ? The question could be ^answered only by 
putting the matter to certain crucial tests. The first test of relaxed 
pressure in the country or Government for the matter of that, does not 
yield a favourable result. Economically, Government have not been 
functioning at a reduced cost in so far as the Security, the Law and 
Order departments are concerned. The money needed badly by 
the nation-feeding and nation-building subjects, cannot yet be released 
for them. Politically, emergency measures have been consolidated as 
statutes. Congress organisations are still unlawful, and political prisoners 
are still unreleased. Communal differences have been rather accentuated. 
And, last but not the least, the moral results produced have not been 
quite wholesome. While it is true that law is less broken to-day than 
it was yesterday, we are not so sure that respect for authority as such 
has, on the whole, increased. The state of public mind is rather one of 
depression. Behind this, there is, we fear, a background of sullenness. 
Anti-government feeling is less kinetic and less active to-day. But it 
has to be remembered that stresses and strains that disappear from the 
active line, may not have been wholly lost, but may simply have been 
converted into other and subtler forms. And if that be so, they may, 
possibly, be reconverted into their active forms again. 

SLY. MoWEilEXTS OF YlOFEN'CE 

We do not propose to make any observations on the Government 
policy and measures in their relation to movements of violence. All 
publicists have regretted and condemned these movements. Some have 
suggested methods of checking them. They have, generally, called 
attention to the root causes, and have advised a coarse of sober and not 
‘drastic” treatment'for radical cure. Government measures have, generally 
speaking, aimed at the obtrusive symptoms or surface manifestations. 
The measures so far adopted do not seem to have yielded satisfactory 
results. And the measures, naturally, gather a momentum by proceeding 
from the ordinary to the extra-ordinary and to the extra-extra-ordinary, 
and so on. There is no knowing what ultimately they will bring to. 
While all are agreed that the disease must be effectively dealt with, many 
have looked askance at the extraordinary and drastic measures adopted 
for prevention and cure. Many of these measures, it is feared, will not 
foster conditions for terrorism dying a speedy natural death. On the 
contrary, some may foster conditions giving it a. longer lease of life. It 
is the psychological and moral factor involved Jin the rise, spread and 
decline of the Terrorist epidemic, whose importance should be adequa- 
tely recognised. An extra dose of firmness may have succeeded in 
checkin^ the Congress for a while. An extra dose or doses naturally 
saggest = itsslf as the remedy for the symptoms of violence. There is, 
undoubtedly, Deed for firmness, but many would think, more for moral 
firmness than physical. Thatis to say, measures other than wholesale intern- 

8 
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merits, collective fines, -wholesale restrictions on Hindu youths, military 
route marches, and the like, should be thought of. For the checking and 
punishing of actual crimes and criminal preparations, the police and the 
magistracy should be made as efficient an instrument as possible, which 
does not mean that they should be armed with practically unlimited 
powers, and increased and multiplied only in num rical strength. The 
ordinary powers should suffice, and with a really well selected and trai- 
ned and competent force, the task, difficult as it is, mav be tackled 
efficiently and to a reasonable degree of satisfaction. The Law and 
Ordpr bugdet may thus be curtailed, and the money saved used for 
relieving unemployment which is certainly one of the factors contribu- 
tory to youth discontent and unrest in the country. As it is, the Secur- 
ity and the Law and Order Bills do not leave much margin for a plan 
of amelioration of the admittedly acute economic stress in the country 
by palliative and curative methods. Under normal conditions, with a 
balanced and sympathetic programme. Government should be able to 
expect to enlist greater public sympathy and co-operation in their cam* 
paign against violence, which the public do not believe to be a social 
good. Extraordinary and drastic measures wh'ch may involve the 
innocent with the guilty, may make people recoil, where, in normal 
conditions, they would come forward and stand bv the forces of law and 
order. 

As for really preventive and curative methods. Government and the 
people should co-operate and concentrate all their energies to effect an 
improvement in the economic prospects of the rising generation, and 
make their outlook on life broader and brighter. Politically, it should, 
be ma'de to feel and clearly envisage a country'' which they should be 
proud to live in and serve. Economically and socially, it should be able 
to hope and work for the very best. For this, a wise and sympathetic 
constructive programme and resources for carrying it through must be 
found. Government must^ not only invite the co-operation of the 

leaders for this, but their officers, police included, should be the 
friends and guides, and . not merely the monitors, of the youth, gene- 
rous and noble, though impulsive of heart. They should freely mix and 
be hearty comrades, and not, as often now, be estranged from each 
other through suspicion or fear. A cordial entente i 3 desirable- And 

,1 s can be effected through an improvement of the moral tone on either 
side. 


XLYI. The Thkee P-nrxciPi.ES 

. ha U\ discussed at some length matters of high policv. Though, 

fnr + O v U n 0pln r 0n ’ su «ess, in a real, enduring sense, could not' be clainTed 
w-u *2*!™ th A nk ’ three broad Principles should never have 
x. of* First, Government must take all necessary and leri- 

* «° pr °i ec r their foundati °ns against all forums of sub- 

versive attack. Second, those measures should, as far as posible, be 

ordirnn- S P Ae defence 33 established by the 

lised cocirril- h - th f C "ft u hlch , lhe ^ccamnlated experience of all civt 
conlerneT The f,mor U " d . ulrimatc! ^ best and safest for all- 

nuthoritv * of , n ™J D ^ IfT not , mere l v to protect the legitimate 
authority of government, but also the just rights and liberties of the 
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people. And it has not been fonnd to be good to give government pro- 
tection at the cost of the rights and liberties of the governed. A jnst 
balance of the protective rights of both is the desideratum. Emergency 
measures may be called for on occasion. But even these should not 
disturb the jnst balance. G-overnment do not, ultimately, gain by dis- 
turbing this balance. By leaving, for example, the fundamental rights 
of free association, speech and writing uninterfered with, except where 
these actually offend the ordinary Taws of the land, government should 
always be in a position to ascertain with certainty whether or no they 
have the support of the bulk of public opinion for their policy. In a 
democratic country such a test naturally comes in the shape of a 
General Election or Referendum. Then, third. Government, while 
pursuing self-protective methods with prudence and efficiency, must, at 
the same time, proceed with imagination, courage and statesmanship, 
with their programme of all-round progress, which constitutes the very 
title deed of their existence and continuance. And in working this 
progressive plan, they should be assured of the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation not only of the majority of the people, but of the 
most active and influential sections of them. In the face of wide-scale 
subversive movements, a dual policy is, of course, the only feasible 
and justifiable policy. But the two halves must work as a whole, and 
be so paired as to puli together and make for the goal which we have 
in view. 

XL VII. The One Man ob One Party Show 

With these remarks, we now pass on to a cursory notice of some of 
the more prominent episodes of the drama staged daring the six 
months auder review. On the whole, it was not an exciting show. 
Congress being out of action, it was practically one man show. And 
that man was the Great Moghnl reigning in Whitehall. With the 
demon of disloyalty and defiance laid low, he was now dispensing his 
White Paper graces to a motley crowd of political fortune-seekers, 
reforms-pedlers, and many others assembled in the corridors and 
ante-chambers of the Hall. The corridors had an outflow into some of 
the sequestered regions of Indian sanity and sobriety,- into zones of 
“safety first” as Pandit Jawharlal would sometimes call them, and the 
ante-chambers abutted into smoke-papered closets, where half a dozen 
toothless old people sat hairsplitting the stuff offered them for bread, 
munching the shreds with their gums, and finally, with a wry face^mut- 
fering protests, between movements of the gullet, gulping the whole mess 
of pottage.” Anyway, the dispensing of the White Paper graces and their 
reception by some of those who cared to receive them, was an episode 
full of a hustle and bustle which, to many, did not lend any grace to the 
ceremony. A picture drawn from models we cannot vouch for. 

XLVIII. Gandhi jt's Activities 

Mahatma Gandhi, from his confinement in Jail, was carrying on an 
arduous campaign against nntouchability, and for general social uplift of 
tht-. Harijans. In the second week of February, we were told again by 
the Secretary of State for India that Gandhiji and the political prisoners 
would not he released till civil disobedience was dead and buried — an 
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hyperbolic attitude of misapplied firmness, which, 'by the bye, was criticised 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on February 14. It was a refusal to return 
to actually normal conditions as distinguished from a condition of seem- 
ing peace . and tranquillity which was the result of extraordinary high 
pressure being maintained by tightened and tightening screws of inhibi- 
ory and prohibitory measures. And the continued confinement of political 
prisoners was a pressure that had political and moral moments of no mean 
value. However, the Harijan movement was going fairly apace, though not 
as fairly as Dr. Ambedkar, for instance, would like it to go. Mr.^C. S. 
ifanga Iyer’s Temple Entry Bill did not, for example, commend itself to 

r. Ambedkar. For did it, on the other hand, commend itself to Pandit 
r adan Mohan Malaviya. And, of course, for different reasons The 
ormer was for laying greater stress on the work of material and moral 
uplift of the depressed classes than on such comparatively minor issues 
as whether they should have right to enter and worship in the same 
6! ^) a ^ . the ca? te Hindus. Such a right, in default of real economic 
an educational advance, might prove little better than a lollypop which 
may have an ephimeral political value, but it would not make the world 
on the whole a better place for the Harijans to live in. Caste Hindus, 

* l'’ e ,i- railway compartments with the Harijans ; they may also 

in er me with them in a place like Shrikshetra (Puri). But these do 
not seem to have appreciably improved their actual relations. What is 
nee ed is heart-touch and soul-touch and a feeling of brotherhood and 
a spirit of service amongst the caste Hindus. Where these essentials 
are given, what should follow will follow. Our so called culture and our 
p e^en modes of life have widened and not narrowed the gulf between 
s an our depressed brethren. In our spirit and in the vista and 

venu of °nr living and moving, we should go back to them. Without 

i", 0nr S P, cla | u P^ t work will still be a roundabout exploitation (politi- 
r , ° mr) by a privileged class. What the caste Hindu is called 
°. , °, 15 n °t EOme showy spectacular penances of social justice 
with a side-glance at some political or other fruits likely to be reaped 
T . j 111 ’ , t a ^ em pt an overhauling of the whole ideology of his 
■ f jP Pan and conduct of life with reference to the depressed 
cnoloK t° S0c * et 5'* doing so, he should look not merely to modern 

n nmo ~ S i! C i. m ° de . s ’ a lso to some ancient models called by other 

in-Hnp u , es ' a ^ ln %' Perhaps, to found society not on abstract right and 
theroForn if m ]0V , e ’ CCH0 P era tiun and service. Wc did not wonder, 
neitbor ’n a a ® ^ m P^ e ' en t r y _ aQ d such other bills would not satisfy 
wicliod t r " * Dor P un dit Malaviya though both, of course, 

Wo d 1 ,^ e J , ot ,°. f the Hari i ans cheered and bettered. Mahatmaji, 

nroruv-tn f esp . ,aI " ed his °Y n Position with his wonted lucidity, and 
reforon^, for ' nstance i to solve the complicated Guruvavoor tangle by 
Ent^ Yi CG ^Pj sanc £ on was refused to Dr. Subbarovan’s Temple 

BanZ lvlr’Y l h n-rr ad f aS i.?M. nci L but . sanct ' on was accorded to Mr. 

£3- . Anti Untouchabdity Bill in the Imperial Assembly. 

XLIX. The Poona Pact Aftermath 

Hindu- Tnrl° D fbn Y aCt * ind to smooth afiairs as between the caste 
ta ion depressed classes as regards electorate and represen- 

tation. But, apparently, the thing had not been set at rest by the Pact. 
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On Feb. 22, an AlkParties Hindu Conference bad met in Calcutta, 
and it sent a memorandum to the Premier demanding revision of the 
Poona Pact. Bengal Hindus felt especially aggrieved ; for whilst, under 
the Communal Award as it- originally stood, their political representa- 
tion had been less than what they were justly entitled to; the Poona 
Pact, as many of them thought, had made the position worse be dissecting 
that stunted representation into a depressed and non-depressed part, thus 
arbitrarily creating a gulf where no gulf had in fact existed. 

L. The Comhexai, Award Astd After 

The Premier’s Communal Award had not effected a cordial entente 
amongst the various communities. Apart from the fundamental flaw of 
having introduced the nn-deraocratic, un-unifying. un-equilibrating princi- 
ple of communal franchise and representation, it had not been by many peo- 
ple accepted as the best possible allocation in the communal pandemonium 
that was to be almost perpetuated in India. Of course, the task had 
been imposed noon the British Government. Indian Delegates in the 
R. T. C. had failed to agree. It was suggested that whilst the Moslem 
members were of one mind and worked as a team, the Hindns were a 
honse hopelessly divided. It appeared to be so. But it was also 
asked by many how far this harmony on one side and the dis-harmony 
on the other had or had not b en pre-ordained and pre-established by 
the mysterious ways of “Providence”. However that might be, a communal 
chaos continaed in India, It was a desert for hopes of communal amity 
and co-operation. And a very beautiful, comfortable little oasis was disco- 
vered in this shoreless desert. This time it was in Alwar. La=t time, it 
had been in our earthly paradise Kashmere. And it was suggested that 
the communal caravan that encamped in Alwar did not actually drink at 
the little pools of that little shady nook, bnt had drank their fill at 
ampler springs flowing in subsoil abundance outside. The Alwar affairs 
drew a good deal of attention, particularly Hindu attention. Dr. 
Moonjee even proposed an Alwar Day. It seemed to many that the 
Hindu community in particular were already having the full measure of 
retributive justice for their many ( especially, political ) sins of omission 
and commission. An escape from this eommnnal chaos should be found 
not in systematic segrcation with undue stress laid on the non-essential 
diversity of commnual interests, but in political intercourse with due 
insistence put on the fundamental community of interests of all as 
Indians. 

LI. The White Paper Agais : Gajtdhiji’s Fast 

On March 19, the text of the White Paper was made available in 
India. It was a volume of 119 pages comprising an Introduction, the 
Proposals and eight Appendices. In the words of ’The Leaderi of 
Allahabad — “The scheme may be anything. It is certain it is not a 
scheme of Self-Government”. “While it concerned very little, every thing 
concerning that little was assured to be under the thumb of the British 
Government and Parliament. It was Dot a self-adjusting, self-correctiDg 
and self-perfecting scheme. We have already dwelt on this. Though 
Labour disclaimed responsibility for the White Paper, yet, on March 21, 
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■we were informed that it had decided to participate in the Joint Select 
Committee. There was no indication of a peace move with the Congress 
following in the wake of the constitutional proposals. While some men 
-in England expressed the fear that the scheme when worked would get 
under Congress control, the authorities in India had no indulgent smiles 
for activities that even savoured of active Congress association, as was, 
for instance, manifest from the warning of Government to Allahabad Khaddar 
Bhandar. About this time, arrangements were proceeding in connection 
with the holding of the Congress session iu Calcutta, with what final 
results we know already. In the first half of April, the personnel of 
the Joint Select Committee was made known, in which Labour had a 
slinted share, as Major Attlee complained ; yet, he was able to assure 
the House that Labour would not follow the primrose path of irrespon- 
sible criticism but the arduous one of fruitful cooperation. Some Indian 
representatives” were invited^by the Committee to “confer” with the latter, 
not, of course, as, co-opted members (which was constitutionally impossible), 
but as more or less glorified witnesses or assessors. On April 12, a 
statement was also issued which said that the Committee would consider 
applications from public bodies in India which wished to tender evidence 
relevant to the great constitutional issue. The Manchester Guardian 
felt satisfied at the appearance of “one more encouraging sign of a 
different temper in India” as reflected in the declaration of Mr. Shastri 
and some other prominent Liberal leaders that the Liberals would 
support the new constitution despite its defects. “The more vehemently 
Mr. Churchill and his friends denounce the Indian reforms, the more 
strongly Indians begin to feel that the proposals must have some value 
after all. Others wondered if that vehemance of Mr. Churchill and 
his friends were not staged exactly with a view to make Indians feel 
strongly on the value. In this connection, Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s 
I residential speech jit. the National Liberal Federation Meeting in 
Calcutta, on April 15, is deserving of a careful perusal. “No real and 
substantial transfer of power”— this was the gist of the Resolution 
adopted at that Meeting. Yet, the House of Commons Debate on the 
\\ lute Paper showed it to be the line of furthest possible advance. In 
the beginning of May, another, incident in altogether another sphere 
greatly exercised the public mind, and also, as the sequel proved, the 
o.hcial mind. He refer to Mahatmnji’s 21 days’ fast for self-purifica- 
~ on ‘ .„ was t° r the. sake of the Harijans. Poet Tagore appealed to 
Candhiji to reconsider. But Gandhiji persisted. Government were 
ac vised to release him., which they did. Their communique, however, 
made it clear that their, policy as to Congress, civil disobedience and 
po itical prisoners remained unchanged. They were not prepared to 
nego iate with the Congress, though Mahatma Gandhi, the prime mover, 
was released ( owing to a non-political fast ), and civil disobedience 
i *e was. suspended. Mere suspension was not enough. Concurrently, 
an unolhcial peace move was seen to be on foot, in which M. Shaukat 
i.moic most, if not also, first. But it did not move to the goal 
aesurcci. And it did not rouse any wide public interest. Public interest 
7 10wa ' er > painfully keen on Mahatmaji’s ordeal of the fast. 

I ‘V n I ,ass °d the ordeal by what was called his “reserve powers”, 
o i pijsical and psychical. It was the victory of spirit over flesh.” 
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Mabatmaji broke his fast at 12-21 P. II- Hay, 29. All India hailed the 
nevrs with a sigh or mingled relief and joy. 

In the far-away Andamans and elsewhere too. there were hunger- 
strike fasts about this time, and unfortunate deaths, in alleged connec- 
tion with the strike in the Andamans, were widely talked about. Lt. 
Col. Barker proceeded to make inquiries on the spot. Sir Harry Haig 
explained to a deputation, on dune. 13, the Government position and 
version with regard to the Andaman-. 

We have taken a cursory view of some of the outstanding events of 
the half year. There were several matters of economic and commercial 
interest to which we have not here adverted, bat a full account <.f 
them and other matters of public importance, will be found in their 
proper places in the body of this Register. Beyond making a far 
observation of a general charaet-r, we have not, also, told the stroy of 
violence and Government reaction thereto in this Introduction. Violence 
has continued as a disquieting feature of the Indian situation, and it 
should be tackled not only with firmness, bnt with wisdom and a long 
sight. ( Specially contributed by Prof. Pramathanath IPukhopadhya. ) 



MAHATMA GAHDHI’S FAST 

0° the 29th. April, Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to commence an 
unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days in connection with Harijan 
work. This momentous decision of the Mahatma came as a complete surprise 
even to his intimate co-prisoners, Sardar Vallabbbhai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. Next 
day, the 3?th. April, the Mahatma issued the following statement in this connection 
to the Associated Press: — 

“A tempest has been raging within me for some days. I have been struggling 
?wu. nS j 'V ? ve °f. t be ‘Harijan Day’, the voice became insistent, and said: 

” hy don t you do it ?' I resisted it. But resistance was in vain, and the resolution 
was made to go on an unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days com- 
mencing from Monday noon the 8th May and ending on Monday noon the 
29th May. 

“As 1 look back upon the immediate past, many are the causes too sacred to 
mention, that must have precipitated the fast. But they are all connected with the 
great Harijan cause. The fast is against nobody in particular, and against every- 
body who wants to participate in the joy of it without for the time being having 
to fast himself or herself. But it is particularly against myself. It is a heart- 
prayer for the purification of self and associates for greater vigilance and watch- 
fulness. But nobody who appreciates the step about to be°taken is to join me. 
Any such fast will be a torture of themselves and of me. L.t this fast, however, be 
than" tnyselfH *° r maDy £nc h fasts to be taken by purer and more deserving persons 

During all these months since September last, I have been studying the 
correspondence and literature and holding prolonged discussions with men and 
women, learned and ignorant Harijaus and Non Harijans. The evil is far greater 
than even I had thought it to be. It will not be eradicated bv money, external 
organisation and even political power for Harijans, though all these’ three are neces- 
sary. fJut to be effective, they must follow or at least accompany inward organisa- 
tion, and inward power, m other words, self-purification. This can only come by 
fasting and prayer. He may not approach the God of Truth in arrogance of 
Strt M§ • ln tb „ e mec 'fr |iess of the week and the helpless. 

out the mere fast of the body is nothing without the will behind. It must be a 

nothing but th^truih 30 1Uner £ast aD ’ * rre P res3| ble longing to express truth and 

'j 050 .. 01 L ,y P r ' T 'leged to fast for the cause of truth, who have 
animni „! '• and "7° have *° Te l n , ’hem even for opponents, who are free from 
thcr fnre P mov i wh °- I? lare “bjurvd earthly possessions and ambition. No one, 

have f f o res bado w ed! 6 r * a ^ e 1Tlthout Previous preparation and discipline, the fast 1 

rliif 1 I* 1610 7 n .° ®. ^understanding about the impending fast. I have no desire 
for it" 'Rnt' T *T tl nt> n H 0 f J ' e ^ or ]be cause, though I hope I am tqually prepared to die 
tion and dpJlinntfnn { °r me , and fe bow-workers greater purny, greater applica- 

imDuritv ^ t ran t more workers of unassailable purity. Shocking cases of 

is a t nnt t ir! a o a i' ly ° £ my Sanatanist friends and others think that the movement 

purely religious game - Ho ' v 1 ' T15h ’bis fast would convince them that it is 

desniie ^enri vnt inn° of ‘“te from this bod - v > He Mil hold it together 

through cart hi v no. y 7°° d ' Mil send me spiritual food. But He works 

removin'- untoucli-hihlo an -n crc D' one Mio believes in the imperative necessity of 
hifor her abihtv for !^ 7'“ Et . nd rae , ,be I need by working to the best of 
jnns in the nrae’of Caste-Hindus. COmp!ete fulClment of th c pledge given to Han- 

Etr. njuhened 'bv' *7° 77. n £’' at . ed 07 , er . ’he coming fast. They should feel 

temporarily retired" for 7n7 DSt 77 1:1170 ’k 6 ' 1 ’ P ost duty > 3n d those who bare 
temporarily rtt.red for much-needed rest or for being cured of ailments, are ns much 
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at the post as healthy workers serving in their respective qnarters. Ho one shonld 
come to me unless it be for necessary consultation on matters connected with the 
movement. 

“It is, I hope, needless, for me to pray of friends that they will not ask me to 
postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in any way whatsoever. I ask them 
to believe me that the fast has come to me literally as described above. I, therefore, 
&sk friends in India and all the world over to pray for me, with me that I may 
safely pass throngh the ordeal, and that whether Ilive or die, the cause for which 
the fast is to be undertaken may prosper. 

“And may I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that whatever be the result of the 
fast for me, the lid that hides the truth may be removed”. 

Mahatma’s Reply to Friends’ Messages 

Replying to the various messages received from his friends, Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
the following in the “Harijan” dated the 5th May 

“General Smuts has made _ a pathetic appeal to me to desist from the impending 
fast. Dr. Ansari binds me with a tie of love capable of standing the severest strain. 
He, as an old friend and a fellow-worker and as a medical man, makes a pathetic 
appeal to me to vary my vow. Mr. G. Rajagopalachari, keeper of my conscience, 
sends me a long telegram attacking the very basis of the fast. Added to these, is 
the fervent and personal appeal, strengthened by a copious flow of tears of Devadas, 
my youngest son and valued comrade. 

“If_ these typical appeals have left me unmoved, the reader should have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that there must be a force which has overpowered me and prev- 
ents me from responding to these and such other appeals. Underlying them, is 
undoubtedly distrust of my claim that this fast was prompted by God. I do not 
suggest that they do not believe my word, but they believe me to be under a self- 
delusion, a prey to my own heated imagination, made hotter by the suffocation 
produced by the cramping walls of the prison. I cannot deny the possibility of such 
a thing. But it can make no appeal to me whilst I believe to the contrary. 

“ I am a habitual prisoner. Prison walls have never known to have warped my 
judgment nor induced in me the habit of brooding. AH my imprisonments have 
been periods of intense activity, leaving no time for brooding. I have undoubtedly 
brooded over the wrongs done to ihe Harijans. But such brooding has always resul- 
ted in a definite exaction on my part. 

“The action that I was contemplating on the day preceding that fateful night, 
was certainly not any fast. My claim to hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of proving my claim except throngh results. God 
will not be God if he allowed himself to be the object of proof by His creatures. But 
He does give His willing slave power to pass throngh ths fiercest of ordeals. I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled by. He has never forsaken 
me even in my darkest hour. He has " saved me often against myself, and left me 

not a vestige of independence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater has 

been my joy. I. therefore feel confident, in the end, that these kindest of friends will 
recognise the correctness of the action I am about to take, and this whether I love 
or die. God’s ways are inscrutable. And who knows. He may not want my death 
during the fast to be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life ? 

“Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to serve dies with the dissolu- 
tion of the body, which for the moment he is inhabiting. \V ho doubts that the 
spirits of Ramkrislina and Davanand, Vivekanand and Kamtirth are working to- 
day amongst our midst ? It may be that they are more potent to-day, than when 
they were in our midst in flesh. It is not true that what good men do is oft buried 
with them. We burn the evil, men do with their mortal remains. We treasure the 

memory of the good they do, and distance only magnifies it. And why should 

exaggerated importance be given to the services of one single person, however good 
or able he may be ? 

“The cause of Harijans is God s cause. He will throw up men and women as 
thev may be required to do His will. I therefore invite General Smuts and all other 
friends to believe with me, that I am not acting under a hallucination, and beseech 
them to send up their prayer to the Almighty that He may give me strength to pa=3 
safely through the ordeal. I feel sure, if I am wanted on this earth yet for a while, 
for any service whatsoever. He will spare me, notwithstanding' the fears of medical 
friends”. 

9 
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The Mahatma’* Fart — Hi* Statement 

The Mahatma’s fast commenced at 12 noon on the 8th May. The following is 
the text of the statement which the Mahatma released to the press just before the 
commencement of the fast : — 

“Every day brings me fresh justification for the ordeal that God the Truth has 
sent me. The discoveries I am making would have paralysed me, but for the fash 
Whatever it may mean for the cause, it will certainly be my saving. Whether 1 
survive the fast or not is a matter of little moment. Without it, I would in all 
probablity have been useless for further service to Harijans, and for that 
matter any other service. 

“Those friends who have sent me urgent wires to dissuade me from the step 
will. I hope, appreciate the fact that for a person built as I am, such fasts are 
indispensable. ThiB I say apart from my claim, by which I stand, that it was 
God’s call. Senders of the wires will, forgive me for not sending individual 
acknowledgments. The pressure upon my time has been so great that it has been 
physically impossible for me to cope with all the wires that poured in upon me. 

“Now that the fast will begin within two hours of writing this, I invite all 
friends and well-wishers to pray for strength for enabling me to go through the 
ordeal without weakening. I confess I have no strength except what God may 
give me. That He has never failed me hitherto gives me the confidence that He 
will not fail me now. . 

“A telegram was received by me from the Harijan Association that my fast is 
unnecessary, as Harijans stand not in need of assistance from Caste-Hindus. From 
its own standpoint, the Association is right. Only, it should be clearly understood 
that the fast is not to oblige Harijans. but for purification of self and associates. 
Harijan service is a duty Caste-Hindus owe to themselves. It is a part of the 

? enance they must do for the wrongs they have done to their own kith and kin. 

can well understand indignant repudiation by some Harijans. Let me hope that 
it is not yet too late for a vast majority to accept the penance. The numerous 
messages I have received from them leave no room for doubting such acceptance. 

“Sanatanist Hindus scent further coercion in this fast. When they realise that 
it cannot be broken before its period even if every temple was opened and untonch- 
ability was wholly removed, they will perhaps admit that it cannot bo regarded as 
in any way coercive. 

“The fast is intended to remove bitterness, to purify the hearts, and to make 
it clear that the movement is wholly moral to be prosecuted by wholly moral 
persons. May God bless the ordeal and fulfil its purpose 1” 

The Mahatma Relented — Government Communique 

On the 1st May the Government of India received the following telegram from 
Mahatma Gandhi : 

‘Tor reasons wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected 
with the Harijan movement and in obedience to the peremptory call from within, 
received about midnight, I have to take twenty-one days’ unconditional and irre- 
vocable fast with water, soda and salt beginning from noon on the 8th May and 
ending at noon on 29th May. The fast might have commenced at once but for 
my being a prisoner and my anxiety to enable the local authorities to receive the 
necessary instructions for arrangements during the fast and to avoid all possible 
embarrassment to Government. 

“In view of the nature and objects of the fast which Mr. Gandhi is undertaking 
and the attitude of mind which it discloses, the Government of India have decided 
that Mr. Gnndhi should be set at liberty.” 

The communique was issued at about 9-30 p. m. on the 8th. It was hoped in 
Government circles that Mahatmaji might yet be persuaded to recall his fast, to serve 
the cause he had at heart and in view of the great issues before the country. 

Mahatmaji himself did not know anything about his impending release till 
quarter past seven. He was lying on a jail mattress when Colonel Doyle, Mr. 
W ilson, Inspector-General of Police, and Major Martin, Superintendent of the 
prison, arrived at \ the jail at about half past seven. Mrs. Naidu, who was sitting 
by the side of Mahatmaji was immediately called to the Superintendent’s room 
upstairs, and then informed of the happy news. She immediately rushed to 
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Gsndhijrs cel!, and apprised _ him of the news. Immediately afte£ a Slf ’ "the 
hurried Iv collected Mahatma]! things and packed them op- . , 

Mahatma held a prayer with Mr. Mahadeo Desai, Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel and Mrs. 

XS fhe Inspector-General of Prisons along with two others retired for about an 
hoar, giving time for Mahatma Gandhi to get ready. Mahatma Gaud - 
goodbye to Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Mahsdeo Desat. . Q flntter 

At quarter to nine. Col. Doyle returned to the Jail, and there was . = . ■ * 

Inside the jail. A few pressmen who had been waiting outside all day -• - 
what was going to happen, and got their cars ready to chase Mahatma G p'Nj 
Precisely at nine, the huge jail gate clanked and the frail form of Mahatma Gandtn 
supported bv Mrs. Xaidu. emerged, all smiles. Col. Doyle and o.her ofBeia = , 

and immediatelv put Mahatma Gandhi in a waiting sedan car. and dashed towards 
the citv. Pressmen gave hot pnrsnit to the car, and succeeded in tracing it wnue 

was tuiming to Lsdv Thackersey’s bnngnlow. , , , . „ t,„„ T ™; n rr in 

None sf the Thackersey bungalow knew anything about what was bappen ng in 
Yerowada. As a matter of fact, Mr. Deradas Gandhi had gone out for a drive in the 
evening. It so happened that, while he was returning to the Thackerse. , ' - 
Government car frying Gandhiji followed his, as if his own car was piloting 

S At the ' maitf entrance. Mr. Devadas received Gandhiji. Supported by his^som 
Mahatmaii slowlv climbed the stairs leading np to the spaciom 
the bungalow. 'Lady Thackersey received him on the stairs, and took him to the 
■verandah where he seated himself on a sofa. Then he called in the Pre~ • 

Mahatmaji told the Associated Press represent* ve that he nriormed ot his 
release on'v anarter to seven bv Col. Dovle, Inspector-General of prisons. 
Asked - if hi would be staying at Lady Ylthaldas Thackersey s throughout the 
fast. Gandhiji said that he was not sure. ‘It came upon me suddenly , he Pro- 
ceeded. “and therefore. I was unprepared. Having seen the Phpere yesterday. Saidar 
Yallabhbhai Patel and I disenssed for the moment where I s ?/' jfearThe 

snddenlv discharged. My first thought was to go .to Sabarmati and JjTe 
Ashram’, and if that was not feasible or advisable, then Mo accept Lady Thackersey 
invitation. Of course, the invitation of the Servants of 1 India Society is there. as * 
one from th= Depressed Cias=es Mission. But when Col. Doyle gave me .the into 
matiom l frit thiTthe bet thing would be to go to Lady Thackerseys and here lam . 
At the end of the interview, the Mahatma moved on the open terrace, where m 

the course of half an hour he was fast asleep. , , . 

Civil Disobedience Suspended— Mahatma s Statement 

pwitaneonriv hj 5 release, Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension of the 

St ?ta?CT^riolI^h^ en co^snftarion^wit^'and S the a approval 1 of U Mr! m M. S. Aney, 

vs jss^sss s tfaftw 

“I cannot regard this release with an., degree of ^ t ^- s Please in order 

rightly remarket to .me yesterday, how can I take a . g release, therefore, 

to prosecute the Civil Disobedience campaign or to ^ a 'tremendous burden 

puts upon me, as a seeker after truth and a mano: - jjp' Lope, not to excite 

and strain. This fast has to continue. I had bopc and n g are whatsoever, 

mvself over anything and not to take part in - -- e( j j£ v brain to be occu- 

The whole purpose of the ^t^at^ anv mafter onlsiletW Harijan work At 
t? s W Mfme ran Svfn “ bce r n Erased. ’ I should be bound to give a little of my 
Sergio a stmly of the Civil Disobedience movement Disobe- 

“Of course, for the moment I can nothing but praise for the 

dience have undergone no = nnmer ^ n ’ 3 c j t jj resisters, but having said that, 

bravery and self-sacrifice of ^ that has attended the movement is fatal 

I cannot help fo ie he movant must be continued, I would urge those 
to its success. If, ment in differents parts of the country to discard.all 

SLy^ I S do Sot care Th thereby, it becomes difficult to secure a single civil 

resister. 
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“There can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. The Ordinances 
have cowed them down, and I am inclined to think that the secret methods are 
largely responsible for the demoralisation. The movement of Civil Disobedience 
does not depend so much upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women 
taking part in it, and if I was leading the movement, I should sacrifice quantity 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately raise the level 
of the movement. 

“I can say nothing as to the actual campaign. The reflections I have given, 
1 had bottled up all these many months, and I can say that Sardar Vallabhbhai 
is one with me in what I have said. One word I would say. Whether I like it 
or not, during these three weeks, all civil resisters will be in a state of terrible 
suspense. It would. be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji Madhavarao 
Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or even six weeks. 

“Now, I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want real peace in 
the land, and if they feel there is no real peace, if they feel that Ordinance rule 
is no rule, they should take advantage of this suspension, and unconditionally dis- 
charge all the civil resisters. If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to survey 
the situation, and to tender advice both to the Congress leaders and if 1 may 
venture to do so, to the Government. I would like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return from England. 

“If no understanding is arrived at between the Government and the Congress 
as a result of my effort, and Civil Disobedience is resumed, it will be open to the 
Government, if they so choose, to revive the Ordinance Buie. 

“If there is the will on the part of the Government, I have no doubt that a 
modus operandi can be found. Of this, so far as I am concerned. I am absolutely 
certain that Civil Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long ns eo many civil re- 
sisters are imprisoned. No settlement can be arrived at so long as Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai, Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive. Indeed, to call off civil resistance is not within the power of any of 
the men who are out of prison. It is possible only for the Working Committee 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested. 

“I shall say no more on the Civil Disobedience moverae .t. Perhaps, I have al- 
ready said too much, but if I was to say anything, I could say eo only 'whilst I 
have Etrength left in me. I would urge pressmen not to worry me any more. I 
would urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves. Let them 
regard me as being still in prison. I shall be unfit for holding political discussions 
or any other discussions. 

“I would like to be left in perfect peace, and I would like to tell the Govern- 
™aat that I shall not abuse the release. If I come safely through the ordeal and 
I find the political atmosphere as murky as it is to-day, without taking a single 
step secretly or openly in furtherance of Civil Disobedience, I Eball invite them 
to take me back to Yerwada to companions whom I almost seem to have deserted. 

It was a great. privilege for me to have been with Sardar Vallabhbhai. I was 
well aware of his matchless bravery and his burning love for the country, but I 
bad never lived with him as I had the good fortune to do during the last ’sixteen 
months. The affection with which he covered me recalls to me that of my own 
F 10 ** 10 *- I never knew him to possess motherlv qualities. If the slightest 
tui eg happened to me. he would be out of his bed. He superintended every littlo 
detail in connection with my comforts. He and my other associates had conspired 
to let me do nothing, and I hope that the Government will believe me when I 
E3y that he always showed a remarkable comprehension of the difficulties of the 
Government, whenever we discussed any political problem. His solicitude for the 
iarmers of Bardoli and Kaira I can never forget.” 


Mahatma Gandhi dictated his lengthy statement suggesting suspension of Civil Dis- 
obedience slowly and deliberately. Often he would pause for a few minutes together. 
Alter he had actually dictated the portion advocating suspension, he stopped and 
F, Press correspondent told him : “Now, what I am going to say, I 
think, I should have the approval of the Congress President Mr. M. S. Aney”. Eo, 

t0 fae shown to Mr. Anev, Acting President, and then 

published after his approval. 

Accordingly, Mr. Aney was immediately sent for, and after he had carefullv read 

u l n ? 0 , n 1 s F. ! i atloa vitil Mrs. Naida and Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the statement 
was released at 11-30 p. m. ■ 
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Mr. Aner’f Statement 

Mr. M. S. Acer. Acting President of the Congress, issued on the 9th May the 
following statement in connection with the statement issced by Mahatma Gandhi on 
his release : 

“I feel sura, although the news of the fast of Mahatma Gandhi is bound to cast 
a dark shadow of anxiety and gloom throughout the country, that it will be some 
relief to his countrymen, as well as friends and followers throughout the world, to 
know that the Government has at any rate released him unconditionally, and allowed 
him to observe his vow ana practise his great penance as a free citizen. In the 
statement issued to _the Press, last night, after his release, he has expressed his views 
on the conduct of the Civil Disobedience movement which I have no doubt will rece- 
ive the_coasidemtion they deserve from every Civil Eesister. 

“It is perfectly true that during the period tof the fast. Civil Eesisters would be in 
a state of suspense, and as a consequence he has advised me to officially suspend the 
Civil Disobedience campaign for one month or even six weeks. In his statement, he 
has emphatically stated what I have been saying more than once daring the last four 
months, in reply to rations critics of the "Civil Disobedience movement that “Civil 
Disobedience cannot he withdrawn so long as many Civil Eesisters are imprisoned 
and no settlement can be arrived at sodoDger as Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel, Pandit 
Jawa ha rlal Nehru, Abdul Gafisr Khan and others are bnried alive. Indeed, the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience is not within the power of the men who are out of 
prison. It is possible only for the original Working Committee to do so. I repeat 
the position so lucidly and emphatically enumerated by Mahatma Gandhi. 

“The above is the only rational and constitutional positionfor Congressmen to take on 
the point of withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience campaign. But the question of suspen- 
ding the. campaign to serve a definite object for a limited period undoubtedly stands 
on a dinerent footing. It is no doubt a serions responsibility which I have been 
called upon to shoulder. But I am armed with the weapon "that the advice comes 
from one who Is not only the author of the present Civil Disobedience campaign, bat 
the originator and sole anthoritv on the science and practice of Civil Disobedience 
itself. 

“In response to the Mahatma’s suggestion, which also strikes me as the proper 
thing to do at this time and in order to eliminate from the atmosphere all elements 
of excitement to render it pure for all of ns to enable to be in a prayerful mood to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the great cause for which Mahatma Gandhi 
is undergoing this penance and to supply him with abundance of spiritual food so 
necessary to sustain him through this ordeal, I declare officially that the Civil Disobedi- 
ence movement shall be suspended for six-weeks belonging "with Tuesday, the 9th 
May. 

“In conclusion, I repeat my 3ppe3l to every man and woman to utilise this period 
to the best of his or her ability and energy in the service of such work for the uplift 
of Hsrijans, as may most commend itself to him or her”. 


Govt, of India’s Reply to Above 

The following is the text of the communique, issued by the Government of India 
On the 9th. May : — 

“The release of Mr. Gandhi, consequent on his undertakicg a prolonged fast 
which, as he has stated, is wholly unconnected with the Government and solely 
connected with the Harijan movement, indicates no change whatever in the Govern- 
ment’s general policy towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners, or towards 
those, who openly or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. 

“The position of the Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience 
prisoners was stated by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st 
April last. In the course of his speech, he said : ‘If. in fact, the Congress do not 
mean to revive the strnsule. why should that not be made plain ? Is there 3 men- 
tal reservation that if the policy of the Government is not to their liking, they will 
hold over the head of the Government a threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience 
movement ? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of Civil 
Disobedience, lie hove no wish to keep thee prisoners longer than circumstances 
require, but equally we axe determined not to let them out when their release might 
lead to ? renewal of Civil Disobedience. We must cot risk re-starting of the trouble 
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by premature action. Oar position has been summed up in the rrords used by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons.’ He said : ‘Wc must hare convincing 
reasons to believe that their release would not be followed by a reriral of Civil 
Disobedience. 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement., intended to 
lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the conditions, 
which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact *thc Civil Disbodience 
Movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement, or of releasing 
the leaders of that movement with a view to arriving at any settlement with them 
in regard to these unlawful activities.” 

The End of the Fatt 

On the completion of the Twenty-One Days, Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 
32-25 on the 29th. May with a glass of orange juice prepared by Sjta. Kastnrbai 
Gandhi. 

Mahatmaji broke the silence at 11-30 and shortly afterwards he joined in the 
prayers which included recitations from the Hindu* and Zeroes trian Scriptures 
as well as the Bible. 

A small but representative gathering, in which the Harijans were prominent, was 
present at ‘Tarnaknti” before the fast was broken. Prayers were offered for half-an 
hour and these included recitations of Hindu hymns by Sj. Mahadev DassL 
chapters from the Quoian by Dr. Ansari as well as from the Zoroastrian and 
Christian scriptures. 

Mahatmaji all the time lay on a couch, listening to the chanting of the prayers. 

Before taking the orange juice. Mahatmaji dictated to Sj. Mahsaev Dessi a brief 
message urging* - those present to join in the prayers. 

Just before breaking his fast. Mahatma' Gandhi addressed the following few 
words to the gathering through Sj. Mahadev Desai 

•'Within a minute or two, I am going to break the fast. In His (God's) came 
and with faith in Him was it taken. In His name it terminate. My faith is not 
the less to-day, but more. You . will not expect me to make a speech cn thfe 
occasion. It is an occasion for taking the name and singing the glorv oi God, but I 
may not forget the doctors and other friends, who have poured forth their affection 
on me during thee days of privilege and grace. 

“I cannot help referring to those because these kind services are a part of God's 
mercy. I have nothing but praise to give them. God alone can give them the 
fitting reward. 

“I am glad that the Harijans are here with us fo-dav. I do not know exactly 
what work God expects from me now, but, whatever it mav be, I know he will give 
me strength for it.” 
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THE COUNCIL OF STAlE 

WINTER SESSION-NEW DELHI, 16th FEBRUARY to loth. APRIL 1533. 

Ike Council of State commenced its Winter ^in'the'chair. 

16th. February. Sir ManecHi Ladabhoy, the first nqn-offic.al *"«*“*»“ ^tXions 
Sir Ftrzl-i- Hussain, Leader of the House tendering : most torty “ a id itTa ' an 
to Sir Maneckji Dadabhqy on being the first non-oSc.al President, s.id it 
epoch-making appointment in the history of the Council. I " “ % ° 

tion of a brilliant 2 nd varied career. cnnnnrt from 

Sir Maneckji. acknowledging the congratulations and p.omke 0 f PP dnty •’nd 

the Honse. said that when he accepted the office. He felt ,t , s - *J- c “ ^ / t0 do 

service. He also realised that the main object of the 1 Horernor- Gen - “g 

honour to the non-official members of the Council who had - Pf~ P rc ; ce 0 { 
an important part, and who on many momentous ^occasions by tbeaera-ejit 

prudence, commonsense and sober judgment, had fully ju_ 

Upper Chamber. . . „ 

Sir Guthrie Russell then presented the Hallway Budget. 

Negotiable Instbujients Act Amendment 

Mr. Taylor then introduced the Bill to amend the ^ e e one % ' oririnal I y 

adding, in Section £5, the following sub-section : ‘'Where a cheque u on^nauy 

expressed to be payable to bearer, the drawee i= dl % c ^ ed ’ ^Llp r 2 DV c nc h 
course to the bearer thereof, notwithstanding any endorsement, wh-th_r a . - 
endorsement purports to restrict or exclude further negotiation rolino- of the 

Tnis amendment was rendered necessary, said Mr Taylor, by he ^ 

Bombay High Court which stated that a bearer bill conld legally 
an order bill by endorsement, mis made it incumbent on banks 
endorsements upon bearer cheques, and thus cciDsideT^ general public, 

responsibility of banks without any compensatory ad ^.fr, ,, { " fearer cheques 

me Bill aimed at removing difficulty of banks and Provided that no D--re. H 
would lose their bearer-character, notwithstanding any en o = 

The Council then adjourned till the I8tb. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 
18th. FEBRUARY :-me general discussion or ‘ and °a 

Lich .L •«. ^ n , ».i« » 
at SfT a"sS^e m» fl»i b. *g»*g 

Member, and felt that more economics rould be efficc.ed in h £ nn(onched th) 



TTho!e raiivray administration Truk a view to . nna n p. ’ j t|, e affording of greater 
snggested the abolition of the Railway Clearing O - ^ advised that (he Con- 

comforts for third and intermediate classes. In - s ° = h 0 n!d deal with the subject 
ference for the co-ordination of railway and road s«vi-es sno^ ^ jntgreg . s _ 
fairly and not make proposals which won d OnDorition ascribed the present depres- 
Bai Bahadur Ramsarar.aas, Leader a. , P^^ diverted traffic both of goods 

sion to enhancement of railway iztesan ■ criticised the restoration of half of the 

and passengers to motor lorries. H -jJ--. bad touched rock-bottom, and 
cut in the salaries especiM y be borne by the Army estimates, 

suggested that the lo== on Etr A®|^J d concession tickets bad proved asefnl in enco- 
The Bai Bahadur heM that week vac^, ^ Fpe3 fc er criticised the policy of the 
uraging traffic and_shou!d - ‘ t7re Ive Indians in the mechanical side and rec™* 

Government in giving s. waste of public monev. Lala Eamsarandas welcomed 

ting cnly six. Ibis wa^ T p E. bn . f e It that if some United States railway expert 
the appointment of Mr. fNT’-,- * 0 nld yield better results. In conclusion be 
wasassomatedvnthhnn,^, of the legislature, trade and commerce should be 
£e d o^thfproposrfEoad Eailway Conference. 
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1 'dr. Kalliher regretted that constant drawing from the reserve and depreciation 
funds had note reduced their resources to rock-bottom. If the Government wished to 
operate the E-iilways on business lines, they =bon!d carry out more retrenchment and 
economies in the cost of administration. The speaker pleaded for the redaction of 
rates and fares, with a view to fighting the road competition. 

Mr. Murrain Imam observed that while the Chief Commissioner had claimed an 
economy of Bs. 424 crores donng the four years, the Bailway administration report 
was more honest, and showed that a good deal of this saving was made by expendi- 
ture postponed. Then, again, while company-managed railways like the M. and 5. 
LI showed a decrease in expenses of three lakhs compared to 2923, State-managed 
railways showed a great increase during the same period. Then, again, during the 
last eight years, the number of European and Anglo-Indian oncers had decreased 
only by foar from 1S.06I to 18.C59. At this rate, he said, Indianisation of railways 
would take 36.010 years. Then, again, retrenchment among Muslim employees had 
been double than among others. The Lee concession, which were given as a favour, 
should be withdrawn, and the Eailway Clearing Accounts Once, which was k p nt 
only for book adjustments, should be abolished, thereby saving the Government ofBs. 
16 lakhs annually. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to the debate, expressed regret that he could not derive 
the benefit of the observations on the snbj-ct by Str Maneckji Dadabhoy, but was 
glad that his experience was obtainable in a wider sphere. He said that while he 
(the Bailway Member) had proceeded with caution, the House should not take a 
pessimistic view like Mr. Suhrawardy. The position of the Indian Bailwsys was 
eminently sound, and comparatively better than of any other radway system in the 
world. He assured Lala Bumsarandas that replacement of wagons was necessary, 
because those to be replaced were definitely uneconomic. He informed Mr. Miller 
that only such remodelling of stations was being undertaken, as won!! definitely 
lead to economy. As regards the question of rates, it looked prime, facie attractive, 
but none had shown him that decrease would be compensated by increased tra.Ee. 
He regretted that he could not accept Lala Bamsaraudas’s suggestion to give prefer- 
ential rates to certain commodities. 

Lala Ramsarandos : Then why do yon do so in the case of the Army 7 

Sir Joseph Bhore : ‘'My predecessor said that it was something better to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie, but I am locking into the matter carefully"’. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House that after the Pope Enquiry was over, an 
expert committee would be appointed. He finally gave a personal assurance that he 
would look into nil criticisms. The Bailway Board and the speaker welcomed the 
criticisms. The Bailway Member concluded that in spite of mistakes and errors^ that 
might have been committed, the railways were in aa undeniably sound position. 

The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Ikdiax Maelke Act A :nrsu. Bill 

20tb. FE5RUARY : — The Council held one hours sitting to-day to dispose of oS- 
cial bn c int~s. consisting of four Blls. all of which were pa-sed without amendments. 

H. E. the Command er- ir.-Ch i ef moving for consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Marine Act. said that the B:l! was a step towards India’s assuming res- 
ponsibility for her defence, which was essentia! for her achieving self-g merriment. To- 
day India was paying a fixed contribution to the British Exchequer for the policing 
end dtft-nce of Indian cosst-Iiue ports. The British taxpayer however would not be 
willing to be burdened with tins expenditure. The Indian Llarine. on the other hand, 
had made remarkable progress, during recent years, and the Bill was intended to 
create a small reserve to be of practical use and value during time* of emergency, 
and n’so in firing a chance, in the name cf duty, to private individuals, both Indians 
and Europeans. To b^-gin with, the reserve would be a very small one. not co'fittg 
more than R=. 40X03 a year. The creation of the force however ne-ded discipline, 
in any ru!c=. for provision was made by the B'll. In conclusion, the Coromaodcr-in- 
Chitf r< ferred to the Indian Xnvy Bill which was rejected by the Legislative Assembly 
and said that if a desire was expressr-d for a revision of the measure, the Government 
would be willing to respond to the request. 

Mr. J. (!. Bcnr.crji and Mr. Lala Jaadirh Prasad supported the Biil. the latter 
enquiring whether there would be any proportion between the recruitment of Indians 
and Europeans in the new reserve. H. E the Commander-in-Chiri gave a persona! 
assurance that the reserve would be predominantly Indian. The Bill was passed. 
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Other Bills 

_ Sills, one amending the Indic-r. Forest Act and the other prohibiting the pledging 
of children's labour v, ere also passed. 

-If r. J. B. Tcglo , moving for consideration of the Negotiable Instruments Amend- 
ment Bill, care a history of the measure and said that it was designed to protect 
hanks and private individuals. A similar Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1927. but was rejected in 1929. one reason being that the subject would 
be enquired into by the Central Banking Committee then set up. The Government 
had consulted Imperial Bank also. The present Bill provided that cheques originally 
drawn to “bearer-" shall not lose their “bearer" character notwithstanding any endorse- 
ment thereon, whether in full or in bank, and whether such endorsement purported 
to restrict and exclude further negotiation or not. The speaker claimed that the 
Bill would foster the "cheque" habit amongst Indians by making the purport of the 
cheque clear to laymen. The Bill was passed, and the Council rose. 

Stores Purchase Police 

2 1 *t FEBRUARY: — The non-official resolutions figured on the agenda paper 
when the Council reassembled to-day. Mr. Jagdisk Pershad moved that 

tl) In accordance with the recommendations of the Stores. Stationery and 
Printing Retrenchment Committee, definite orders be issued to all departments' that 
all stores other than those of a specially technical nature be in future purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department." 

(2) An Advisory Committee presided over by the Member for Industries be 
appointed to review from time to time how far the policy of the Government regard- 
ing the purchase of stores was being given effect to. 

Mr. Jagadish Pershad said that when the Stores Department was first inaugurated, 
the Commerce Member made a definite statement that all Government purchases 
would be made through this department, but in spite of this undertaking only an 
Infinitesimal portion of railway stores was being purchaser! through the department 
and of the Army department "still less. If the Government of India had the interest 
of indigenous industries at heart they should accept the recommendations of tho 
Stores, Stationery and Printing Retrenchment Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Shillidu refuted the statement that the Army and the Railways were 
not making purchases through tho Stores Department, He asserted that "the pure 
chases by "these departments were increasing every year, and Go per cent of tho 
Medical "Stores and 72 per cent of other stores of the Army were purchased or 
manufactured in India. Mr. Sbillidv said that the Government still had under 
consideration the whole question and would reach decisions shortly. Till those 
decisions were reached, however, the Government were not- in a position to accept 
the resolution. He assured the Couueil that iu reaching decision tho recommenda- 
tions of the Retrenchment Committee would be given full weight. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


Salaries Cut 

Mr. Hussain Imam next moved that the cut in salaries be only restored when 25 
per cent of the surcharge inposed by the second Finance Bill was also abolished. 
The mover said that the Government’s Inst Budget was ba-cd on three things, 
retrenchment, additional taxation and salary cuts. 'It was wrong for the Govern- 
ment to make an announcement of a partial restoration in “cut" without a simulta- 
neous announcement in respect of the other two items. Even a surplus budget did 
not justifv the step, as restoration of the "cut" would affect Ithe Provincial Govern- 
ments and local bodies to the extent of four crores. The speaker admitted that 
the Government could not undo what they bad announced, but should now 
&nnouuc6 bv Accepting the resolution thiit the further live per cent cut would 
only be restored simultaneously with the abolition of the surcharges. 

'Mr T B Taylor, Finance Secretary, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
he conid not discuss the merits of the ca*e ns it would be announcing prematurely 
Budget secrets* which uo civilised Government could do. The reason for tho 
announcement of the restoration of the "cut’- was that the commercial services of 
the Government were also affected and pleaded for an announcement of their 
decision for the preparation of their estimates Similar reasons applied to other 
departments of the Government. Mr. Taylor said that the Budget would be before 
tho Council shortly, and then they would hare au opportunity of discussing the 
subject on all it*' bearings. Ho asserted that tho reason which prompted the 
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Government to announce a partial restoration of the “cut” did hot apply to other 
items and the intention of the Government in this respect could not be disclosed 
before the Budget. He therefore advised the mover to withdraw the resolution, 
failing which the Government would have to oppose it. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 20 votes to 18. 

The Council adjourned till February 28th. when the General Budget was 
presented by Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, in a speech lasting forty-five 
minutes, at the end of which he was loudly cheered. The Council then adjourned 
till the 4th March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

4tb. MARCH : — The general discussion of Budget commenced in the Council to- 
day. Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Progressive Party, speaking first, regretted 
that he could not congratulate the Finance Member or the Secretary on producing, 
what was 6aid, to be a balanced budget. The budget was balanced by linking the 
rupee to sterling and by an enormous export of gold. There was no justification 
for increasing the import dnty on artificial silk goods. Was this extra duty going 
to help the local industry ? The real reason for Japanese dumping into India was 
that the Yen had gone down. Proceeding, Lala Ramsarandas held that there was 
no justification for the maintenance of the pre-war level of Army expenditure. He 
wanted the Government to embark on a policy of granting protection to industries 
in general. He also pleaded for a five-year economic plan for India on an All-India 
basis. 

Mr. O. A. Natesan held that there was on one side a highly coloured picture 
of India’s high credit and sound finances. On the other, there was the spectacle 
of low exports, high level of taxation and high gold exports. From hiB knowledge 
of economic conditions in the country, he could say that business-houses and ryots 
were suffering from the trade slump and high taxation, and things were not as 
happy as others tried to make them believe. He reminded the House that Indian and 
European business-houses had to make a large reduction in their staff to meet tho 
situation, and business-conditions had not materially improved during the last 
eighteen months. Yet, the Government had chosen not to give relief to the general 
tax-payer, but had restored fifty per cent of salaries cut, which would cost them over 
one crore of rupees. Mr. Natesan criticised the Army policy of tho Government of 
India and asked whether there was any chaDco of a reduction in the capitation 
charges, and pleaded for purchases of stores for the Army through the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Mr. Bijayknmar Basic deplored that the lowering of the income-tax level to 
Rs, 1,0.0 was playing haroc in millions of homes. The Government ought to have 
considered this factor, before they restored half of the cut in salaries. He was not 
satisfied with the mere extension of the anti-duming duty and hoped that stronger 
measures would be adopted in order to protect the principal industry of tho 
country, namely, the cotton textile industry. The military expenditure could still 
further be considerably reduced without loss of efficiency, and in his opinion, the 
expenditure should not exceed forty crores. He protested agninBt the revival of tho 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. J agadish Prasad, criticising the restoration of half of the "cut” in salaries, 
Eaid that it looked as if the public existed for the Services and not the Services for 
the public. He strongly pleaded for a reduction of the postal rates to the original 
level and for restoration of the cuts in University grants. He regretted that the 
costly Lee concessions were not withdrawn despite the continuance of the financial 
stringency. Mr. Jngadtsh Prasad, proceeding, complained against the treatment 
metea out to members of the Council of State. Hardly any member of the Council 
had been put on the Select Committee of any Bill. Considering the composition of 
the Assembly, it was not surprising, that the Government were always anxious to 
placate the Assembly, 

Ah'- J. 0. Banerjce , while complimenting the Finance Member for his _ splen- 
did performance in showing a surplus of forty-fwo lakhs, asserted that the imposi- 
tion of additional tnxes in the shape of further duties on imported boots and sboee 
nnd artificial silk for protective purposes, and also the revival of the 6tamp duty on 
cheques did not redound to his credit in husbanding the resources for purpose of 
incurring public expenditure. He maintained that the continuance of the eighteen 
pence ratio even when the rupee was linked to the sterling, was an ugly feature of 
England s work m India, which was detrimental to India’s economic resources. The 
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man-in-tbe-sireei did not understand the Intricacies of the budget, nor did he care 
to know all ox them. What he really wanted was lightenin'? of the burden of taxa- 
tion. __ 

A / r._ 3. M. Mehta was gratified at the Finance Members wonderful budget, 
and paid s tribute to Sir George Schuster far his great ability in balancing the 
budget, while meet of the wealthy countries were still in a financial morass. He aleo 
thanked the people for the help they had afforded at the crisis, which made the task 
of the Finance Member easier. He pointed oat that the gold which left the country 
so f 2 r was only excess gold, which was not wanted. Only rich rajas, zeminder3 
and those who hoarded it for lore of gold, had parted with their hoardings when 
the price had gone np. The recent gold export brought to India nearly fifty-six 
crores of rupees profit, which was a great boon to the country. Speaking of the 
cotton textile industry, Mr. Mehta pointed out how Japanese competition throttled 
the Bombay mill industry. This menace was rapidly spreading to other parts of 
the country. He hoped that a proper remedy would be devised by the Govern- 
ment as early as possible. 

Sir Aiibar Ehan asserted that the country's industries were not flourishing in 
sp:te of protection. Sir Akbar Jslh 2 n, proceeding, asked whether it was fair on the 
jiart of the authorities to restore the “cut” in salaries without any attempt to reduce 
the mcome-tax or do anythibg for the_bet£erment of the general tax-payer. 


Sir Edward Benthall regarded the Budget as most unsatisfactory, from the point 


of riew of the tax-prayer and the businessman. According to the Finance Member, 
there were 150 crores worth of imports las* year of which 110 crores were paid by ex- 
ports and 40 crores by the sale of gold. In respect of these imports, the tax-payer paid 
no less_ than 42 crores by way of customs," and 10 crores by way of export duties 
and excise. Saeh heavy taxation was unendurable for long. In regard to income-tax, 
S:r Edward Benthall said that the Finance Member was anticipating Rs. 50 lakhs 
more in the next year. But coming from Bengal, where the jute, tea and coal 
industries were in the depths of depression, with little sign of relief, it was difficult 
to see where_the income was coming from. The speaker asserted that although the 
trade of India had haired, the burden of taxation bad increased by 15 per cent. The 
incidence of taxation in 1932 was 10 per cent, now it was 30 per cent. The 
action Gf the Government in putting a surcharge on coal freights was driving the 
industries of the country to destruction, and it 'was merely a question of time, if this 
sort of things continued, before sources of taxation would" dry up. Sir Edward Ben- 
thall regretted that on the one side, the Government had refused to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation, and on the other refused to embark on any capital expenditure 
which might be calculated to improve the situation. At the same time, the Finance 
Member in his speech had hoped that the low rates of interest would provide a 
revival of capital expenditure, adding that that was the only sound way by which 
an exit could be found from the present depression and that industrial revival would 
soon make it possible to reduce taxation. The speaker regretted that the Finance 
Member had not practised what he preached. When money rates were high and the 
prices were dear, the Government were quick to embark od costly schemes, which in 
times ox low prices were apt to become a burden to them. He pleaded for a revision 
of the policy and suggested that the Government should embark on a bold pro- 
gramme of far-sighted capital development. This was the only course to put money into 
circulation. Concladinz.Sir Edward Benthall referred to Mr. G. A Natesar/s remarks/ - 
the Army budget, and said that in comparing fizures with other countries, they sbp 
take into consideration not only the Central Government's Badget, but also' 
Provincial Budgets. Then, it would be found that the figure for military expen, 
was a great deal lower. Again, in comparing the present Army Budget wij 
pre-war figures, they must take into consideration a number of additional 
expenditure like war prisoners, war debts, mechanisation proposals, etc. 
something that a reduction of Be. 20 lakhs bad been made this year. A s f 
economies, he was prepared to leave them to the Army itself. £ 

Sir Georgs Schuster felt satisfied that despite criticism over details, th^ e r 
ral acceptance of the basis of the proposals. The country had played 
markable wav, and the legislature bad supported the Government in, g^oe- 
storm. They had at least restored financial equilibrium in the face" \ t e- 
Whlle he fully recognised that, in relation to the economic level the 
taxation was terribly heavy, he hoped that hi 
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Benthall's suggestion for a bold programme of capital expenditure, Sir George 
Schuster explained the practical difficulties in the - tray and said that there were no 
cut and dry schemes which would prove to be remunerative in the long run. Per- 
haps, a scheme of farther electrification of railways in . Bombay for which a traffic 
survey was being carried out, offered the only one suitable nt the moment. As for 
the development of roads, a Conference was being arranged in the summer in Simla. 

Mr. Ranganayakul condemned the Government’s silence while gold was being 
exported to the last grain. 

Mr. Yeltingiri Rounder, welcoming the five lakhs grant to the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Council for research purposes, hoped for a more libera! contribution. .He 
expected that the Sugar Committee would devise some method whereby Sugar might 
be cheaply manufactured in every village home. 

Mr. Alathuraprasad Mehrotra characterised the Army Budget as a white elephant 
and suggested the withdrawal of the Lee concessions. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, adverting to the Finance Member’s policy of "sound finance” 
said that sound finance did not lie in the fact that the Budget had been balanced 
equally. He welcomed the attitude of the Europeans against restoration of the cut 
in salaries and felt that it was a hopeful sign for their future co-operation and non- 
official Indians. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, winding up the debate reiterated his.warning to the 
sugar industry. He maintained that Bombay and Bengal which were deficit provinces 
were responsible for revival of the stamp duty on cheques. The Army Bndget was 
the minimum that was possible under the ^circumstances and with a war already 
brewing on the Eastern horizon it was not proper to expect the Government to 
effect a farther retrenchment. The Council then adjourned till the-6th. 

Joist Committee foe Important Biles 

Oth. MARCH: — The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Syed Hussain Imam moved a resolution requiring Government members in 
charge of important Bills to move for their reference to joint select committees of 
the two Chambers. He quoted the analogy of the British constitution in favour of 
the resolution,. and hoped that the Government would accept the suggestion. 

Sir FaU-i-Hussain. on behalf of the Government, stated that he was unable to 
accept the resolution. The Council was purely a revising Chamber, and .be would 
not be a party to any suggestion intended to deprive them of that privilege. The 
suggestion contained . in the resolution had already been represented to the Govern- 
ment, but on experience the Government were" unable to move actively in this 
direction. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, replying, stated that he was dissatisfied with the reply of 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. He said that the attitude of the Government in this matter 
could only be interpreted as meaning that the Government were trying to use th* 
official-ridden council against the militant attitude of the Assembly. 

When the House divided, the resolution was rejected by 20 against 17 votes. 
European and many nominated noa-officials also supported the resolution. 

Admission to Deheadun Military Academy 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Jaqannalh Maharaj Pandit, urging that 
steps be taken to secure an increase of the present number of cadets annually admit- 
ted to the new Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, by at least fifty per cent and 
distribute the same equitably among the different university training corps unit! 
thronghout India and the Prince of Wales Royal Military College, Dehra Dun. 

Mr. ]. C. Bnncrji, supporting the resolution, said that it was just and fair- 

Mr. Ghosh Mautik, while congratulating the Commandcr-in-Chief on. his sympsthe- 1 ® 
jlfti.tude. towards the movement for Indianisation, said that recruitment from tue 
p] a riversity training corps units would be more useful than the recruitment of oral- 
because of their high social status and education. , n 

did per?- Hamsarandas characterised the resolution as modest. 1(3 acceptance, R- 
tion of afi ! ^ Si™ great impetus to Indianisation. . , . 

and ariificia? r Khun while appreciating the principle contained in the resolution, 
cheques did nc.i D< i> a nisation Mas the established policy of the Government, EDd tuai 
incurring pubft? i®* 1 entirely in the hand? of the Military authorities! . „ 

pence ratio even fosod Mehrotra commended the resolution for the acceptance on lE - 
EDgland’s work in'oro Indisnisation would lead to more reduction in the Army 
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Mr Eit'Siin Imm called for an assurance from the Commander-In-Chief who, 
replviag. emphasised that the Government's declared policy was s P‘r;^ I ^ d,3 "'; at ’°^ 
and" said that the annual intake was mainly governed by the 

sent firm re of =istv cadets vearlv was fired after careful consideration. He zsmc-a 
the House that there was ho favouritism shown in the matter of selection of cadeU 

a '' h Mr!°Jagc”nGlTrandil was tathSetf with the Commander-ip-ChieFs ^ 

asked the^ leave of the Council to withdraw the resolution, but the non-official 

section pressed for a division. ...... 09 

When the Council divided on the main motion, it was rented by.- 
S votes. The mover for the resolution himself remained neutral. The Counc.I 
then adjourned till the 8th. March. 

Suggestion foe Tdibee Telegeape Posts 
Sth. MARCH:— The Council also discussed non-official resolution to -day, t he m ost 1 rn- 
portantof which related to the Council’s representation on the Joint SeiKt Committee. 

Lcla Ransarcndcs moved a resolution recommending that editions to or 

placements of. telegraph poles, carrying _ wires should be of timber, purchased m 
India or Burma, where ihosc would be in every way cc _f omical. He said that^ a 
metal post ccst about twenty rupees, wherea= a timber P°- 1 _co_ J , that portion 
Tee only objection to csin£ timber poles nas the quick wea I{ D £- chemical this 
of the wood which would be nuder the ground. By S PP. 2 . rould be ’pro- 
difficulty could be easily overcome. He suggested that rnela-- c - Even accepting 
vided for that portion of the wood which would be under P. ' rg of wooden 
the normal life of metal posts to be fifty-five years against, fiftw 
posts, the latter was mnch cheaper and should be n.ed ® ^ thousands 

replacement of metal posts by wooden posts would give emp o. 

° f iSflL^whfk- sympathising with the moveL poi inted out thi 9 

disabilities in the way of carrying out the 6 Ug^-tion. In wooden’ posts, apart 

length required for telegraph P<>j ts .^® s . -nSdenTlv stronAo stand the strain of 
from their durability, were decidedly not En d England 

wires. Timber posts were used m European G l™ a tropical country 

because there was less danger from insects and am* there than a ir pic 

inundated owing to heavy rains during major portion ot tne year. timber' 

erguments of the mover. He quotea figures o ’ indu c trv was the ground for 

chased, —ere not a native concern. „Int?nn was accepted by the Govero- 

the princ5pfe of adopUDS 

more economical methods Trherever possible. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Delegation to Joint Committee 

Mr. Jcvdish Pershad moved that bAsent out' ftum^cfi^to'sFt with the 
of the House on the delephon wh.ch would b Sinp h, J. C- Baneqee. Methra- 

Joint Select Committee of Xaidn and Sir M. D. Deyadoss supported the 

pershad Merhotra, Hus=ain p “ dl j tT o£ the Government to maintain the prestige 
resolution, urging that it • wa- • - mer ^ faerB 0 £ the Council, having the biggest_ sUbe 
and dignity of the Council. - ^.jj 0 5 j,ould be associated with .the framing of 

in the country, were the very 

the constitution for Incus. that statesmanship did not warrant the mating 0 

Sir Faxl i-Husscin favour with many others. It was not only peopl 

such statements, which mui _ %. jb ere were millions who might take offence s- 
with a stake who ««a In JU-U 
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such statements. Regarding the demand that the representatives should be person! 
with Nationalist views, Sir Fazli-Hnssain said that it was_ very difficult to satisfy 
all schools of thought in regard to the definition of a “Nationalist”. It was one 
thing to ask for representation, and it was another to urge the selection of such 
persons as would be accepted by all parties. Snch universal approval was not found 
even in the selection of the President of the Indian National Congress. The Leader 
of the House nest pointed ont that the selection of delegates was not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General-in-Conncil. He thereafter referred the House 
to the statements made by Lord Willingdon in inaugurating the Assembly and by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 22nd February, that the 
Central Legislature would be represented. Sir Fazli-Hussain said that he could not 
add to those two statements, and hoped that when the selection of the delegation 
was made, the Government would not ignore the Council and the choice would fall 
on one of them. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Council adjourned till the 13th. instant. 

Fctube Enebants to Sdpeeioe Services 
13 th. MARCH: — Lala Ramsarandas moved for the appointment of acommittee with a 
non-official majority, consisting of the members of the Central Legislature, to consider 
and recommend to the Government the scales of pay and allowances of future 
entrants to the superior services, and that the report of the special officer deputed 
for this purpose be also laid before the committee for its consideration. Lala Ram- 
sarandas said that, apart from the fact that the Indian superior services were the 
highest paid in the world, the current Budget could be balanced only through 
lavge exports of gold, a factor which it was very unlikely would (happen during the 
current year. Under those circumstances, the Government should curtail expendi- 
ture, one method of which was to fix salaries at a lower Ecale for future entrants. 
It was reported that Mr. Sloan, Special Officer appointed for the purpose, had 
nearly completed his work, and that a great deal of agreement on the subject had 
been reached. The speaker urged that the Government should not reach final con- 
clusions without consulting non-official opinion. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee observed that if a committee of the House was appointed, 
their recommendations would enable the Government to find out means to effect 
appreciable economy in expenditure on the superior services. 

Mr. Bijoyakumar Basu, speakingas a member of the main Retrenchment Committee, 
referred to the understanding that Mr. Sloan should submit the report to Govern- 
ment first whereafter their conclusion would come before the House for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller wished that the Government would rather make a definite statement 
than merely state that the matter was under active consideration. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna emphasised that there must be no differentiation in the pay 
of Indian and European officers of the same status. He was prepared to give still 
larger sums as overseas pav to Europeans, provided the Lee concessions were 
abolished. He hoped that the Government recommendations would be such as would 
enable the Government servants to live above corruption. Supporting the resolution 
ho expected that the Government would welcome a committee of the House whose 
suggestions would be most helpful in their efforts. * 

Sir. Hussain Imam complained that the Retrenchment Committee’s report regard- 
ing the P. W. D. was suppressed by the Government. The resolution was a reason- 
obi e one, and if the Government contemplated real transfer of responsibility they 
should be more generous in accepting it. 

Taylor, Finance Secretary, while sympathising with the object underlying 
the resolution, expressed his inability to accept it, as there were difficulties regarding 
the procedure. The revision of pay made after the Great War had been found to 
be too much generous, and hence enquiries bad been held. Any revision of pay 
that was under consideration was solely confined to new entrants, and one principle 
on which the Special Officer conducted his enquiry was, ns far as possible, to avoid 
anomalies between one department and another. There would be no report by the 
cpectat Officer. He would submit a memoranda to the varions departments whose 
suggestions would then be collected and finally the general frame-work of the 
uggestions would be submitted to the Governor-Gencrnl-in-Council for decision, 
rr®. prepared to receive the advice of the House on general lines, but doubted 
that they would be able to decide the intricate details of this important question of 
pay of Government servants. He hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn, 
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Lala Eamsarar.das, replying, explained that his resolution raised only the ques- 
tion of the Superior Services and not the lower ranks. 

The House divided, and the resolution was defeated by 27 against 15 Totes. The 
Council then adjourned till the 15th. March. 

IKCOME-TAX OK STERTlKG LOANS 

I5tb. MARCH : — The Council further considered non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. _ Hussain Imam moved the first resolution demanding the withdrawal of the 
notification exempting salaries drawn in British possessions outside India from the 
Indian income-tax and to move the British Government for the necessary sanction and 
power to impose Indian income-tax on Indian sterling loans. He explained the existing 
anomaly. While savings accruing form service in India were subjected to the 
British income-tax, the same were exempted in India. In this respect the Govern- 
ment had no case as a precedent, and English Constitution was against the present 
policy. As for Sterling loans, the speaker drew attention to the reply given in the 
Assembly by Sir Alan Parsons, in which he had admitted that subscriptions to ster- 
ling loans paid in India were profits earned in India itself. The policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this matter was therefore decidedly not in India’s inter- 
est. Proceeding, the speaker complained that sufficient data were not available 
regarding the_ collection of income-tax from firms.- He particularly wanted to know 
whether public utility companies having head-offices in England were paying income- 
tax in India or not. 

Mr. Kahhar then moved an amendment to the effect that besides salaries, leave 
salaries, allowances and pensions should also be subjected to the levy of Indian in- 
come-tax. 

In the discussion that followed, the first part of the resolution found some sup- 
port, but not the second part, which was discountenanced. 

Sir. Phiroxe Seihna supported the first part, which, if adopted, would yield 
half a crore per annum, not a small sum in these days of financial stringency. He 
objected-to the second part regarding tax on Indian sterling loans, as it was likely 
to compel the investor in other securities in England. 

Mr. E Miller, referring to the first part, thought it would impose hardship on a 
particular section of the community, and was a singularly unfortunate suggestion 
in these days when all were working for mutual goodwill. 

Mr. Taylor, Einance Secretary, alluding to the suggestions of a tax on sterling 
loans, feared that no investor would part with even a shilling in London and the 
proposal would make international credit impossible. Not a single country attemp- 
ted to impose such income-tax restrictions. Regarding exemption of tax on salaries 
. etc„_ the Finance Secretary Eaid that India required capital from abroad and the 
services of Englishmen not only as Government servants, but also in commerce. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not agree with the Finance Secretary, as 
officers were paid high wages besides overseas allowances and other Lee concessions. 

The amendment of Mr. Kalikar was rejected, as also the second part of the 
resolution relating to sterling loans. 

As for the first part for removal of the exemption of payment of income-tax on 
salaries etc., the non-officials pressed it to a division. Sixteen voted for it and 26 
against it. Three members, namely, Raja Charanjit SiDgh, the Maharaja of Darban- 
gha and Mr. Jagannatb Pandit remained neutral. A number of Independents 
voted against. 

Geatoittes foe Officials’ Families 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved that, eo long as the system of provident fund 
was not introduced in the case of non-gazetted Government employees, the Civil 
Service regulations should be so amended as to permit, in the case of the demise of 
Ettch non-gazetted employees while in service, a grant to their families by way or a 
gratuity of a lump sum on the basis of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service pnt in bv the deceased employee. After tracing the history of the ques- 
tion Mr Khaparde admitted that at present there was an all-round distress. But 
when compared to the distress of the poor people, the Government were situated in 
a more advantageous position, as they had vast resources at their command. The 
claim he made, was nothing extraordinary. The expenditure involved was very email, 
and the Government would do well to accept the proposition in the name of good- 
will and charity to the children of their own employees. 

Eetran Bahadur G. Narayanastcami Cheth and Sir Phiroxe Seihna supported 
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ths resolution, urging that acceptance of the resolution would earn of the Govern- 
ment the gratitude of every section of the House as well as the public. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, sympathising with the resolution, explained that 
for nearly ten years the question was persistently brought before the House. He 
would point out that his predecessor worked out "a scheme on the lines of British 
Superannuation Jet of 1909, whereby the employees were asked to part with 'certain 
rights in exchange. But they flatly refused, and wanted something additional and 
not in substitution. The postal insurance scheme, which was open to all Government 
servants, was conceived on generous terms. At a time when the scales of pay were 
admittedly high, it was impossible to accent the resolution. According to their calcu- 
lations, it appeared that (he cost involved in the adoption of Mr. Khaparde’s scheme 
would be Us. 16 lakhs to the Central Government and Rs. 59 lakhs to the Pro- 
vincial Governments. At the same time, Mr. Khaparde need not be disappointed, 
for his frequent attempts to raise the question had the effect of the Government 
arriving at a more accurate estimation of Mr. Khaparde’s former scheme. The Gov- 
ernment hoped to arrive at a conclusion after consultation with the Local Govern- 
ments and representatives of Government servants. 

Mr. O. A. Natesan expressed disappointment at the Government’s reply, which 
held out no hope for the hard-pressed classes of Government servants. Several 
Corporations and private bodies had adopted a scheme more or less on the lines 
embodied in the resolution, and it ought not to be impossible for Government even 
now to afford relief. 

Sir E. C. Bcnthall, while sympathising with Mr. Khaparde, advised him to 
bring the resolution later, as at present it was really ‘difficult to find Rs. 16 lakhs 
at the Centre and Rs. 50 lakhs in the Provinces. 

Mr. Khaparde withdrew the resolution. 

CONVEYANCE OF MAILS OX COSTS 

21r. Jagadish Prasad moved that, as a step toward the development of the_ Indian 
Mercantile Marine, the Government should give preference to Indian steamship com- 
panies at the time of making future agreements for the conveyance of mails on the 
coast. He traced the Government policy as being one of opposition to the growth 
of Indian industries and thereby encouragement to foreign companies, which indul- 
ged in rale wars and other means to struggle Indian companies. Though frequently 
the matter was raised in the Council the answers invariably had been that the 
matter was still under consideration. The warning was uttered by Mr. Walcband 
Hirachand recently, when he slated that Indian shipping companies would be wiped 
out of existence if effective Government action was not taken. An example of help 
to indigenous industries lay in the progress made by Japan, which reserved the 
coastal trade to Japanese ship. 

Mr. J. C. Bancrjcc considered the resolution timely and eppropriate. 

Mr. Miller described it as premature. The whole "quest io i of the Constitution 
was in the melting pot. Any attempt at discrimination against established indus- 
tries would be unfortutate. The Government should give orders to whatever service 
was efficient, regular and prompt. 

Mr. Shillidg, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution, because it raised in a 
not very straightforward manner the question of subsidy for Indian companies. The 
Postal and Telegraph Department could not be expected to give contracts except 
at cheap rates. The grant of any subsidy would mean more expenditure. 

Lola Bamsarandas asked if there was any Indian company which was in a posi- 
tion to carry mails. 

Mr. Shil'idy preferred to answer the question after inviting tenders, 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad withdrew the resolution. 

Abolition of Divisional CoinnssioxEits 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrolra moved for the abolition or at least the reduction 
hy half of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, with option to the Provincial 
L-giElatnres finally to decide the question. He narrated at length the history J 
the whole question, and asserted that these posts were top-heaw, with large salaries 
for very little work. 

1 ir. G. A. Eatescn deprecated the resolution as untimely, as there were only 
lhree days left for the publication of the White Paper, after which the question 
would be more appropriately considered. 
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Messrs. Kalxkbir and J. C. Banerjse supported the motion, as the abolition of 
the posts of Commissioners would result in considerable savings in the already 
deficit provinces like Bengal and Bombay. 

Dsican Bahadur Narayar.asxcami Cheily and Naicab Hayat EJian Neon strongly 
opposed the motion, the latter emphasising that people would be deprived of the 
right of appeal in revenue matters. 

Sir E. C. Ber.ir.all explained that this question had already been considered by 
the Retrenchment Committee in Bombay and Bengal. There was no sufficient ground 
for the accusation that the Commissioners had very little work. He considered that 
it was not a suitable subject for an all-India debate, as it was purelv a provincial 
matter. 


Mr. Halfeff,_Home Secretary, as one who served as a Divisional Commissioner, 
refused to admit that Commissioners were figure-heads or worked as a post office. 
They had odd functions to perform in connection with the revenue matter, and they 
were found to be necessary for the well-being and prosperity of the tenantry of 
India. It was possible that one or two posts were snperfinons, bat that was for the 
Provincial Governments to recommend. He pointed out that recently two euch 
posts were abolished, with the approval of the Secretarv of State and 'Viceroy. As 
to the arguments that this question would he considered as Eoon as the new 'Cons- 
titution was set up. he would advise them that it was better to keep the present 
machinery going for some time. Total abolition of the posts was not possible at 
present, but as for reduction by half, it was a matter which could hardly be decided 
here. 


Mr. Hussain Inara, intervening in the debate, asserted that the resolution wa 3 
brought forward before the Council, as the Provincial Councils shirked their respon- 
sibility, on ths plea that the' Government of India was standing in the way of thi 3 
reform. If Madras, which was the largest Province, could carry on without Commis- 
sioners, why was - it not possible for the other provinces to do so ? 

Hr. ChoL-sy thought no useful purpose would be served now by accepting the 
resolution. The resolution was rejected. 


SOT.CKAP.GE OK CoAL 

The last resolution, which was moved by Mr. Eamsarandas , urged the withdrawal 
of the surcharge, levied on railway freight "on coal, or failing that a substantial 
reduction of the surcharge on the carriage of coal for a distance of a thousand miles 
and over. He calculated that the loss to the Government would be a little over Bs. 
12 lakhs, which was justified as it would give encoursgement to Indian industries, 
which were passing through depression. He objected to the same surcharge on long 
distance freight. 

Sir Phiroze Sethua moved the deletion of the latter part of the resolution, on the 
ground that it showed discrimination in favour of Bangs! to the disadvantage of 
other provinces. Many Ahmedabad mills were dependent on Central Provinces coal. 
The benefit of the removal of surcharge over a distance of thousand miles would 
help Bengal and not the Ahmedabad mills. 

Sir Edward Benthall welcomed Sir Phiroze Sethna’s amended proposition, and 
asked for the surcharge to be removed from the point of view of both the consumers 
and the producers. 

Sir Guthrie Eussel, Chief Commissioner, opposed the resolution, but promised 
to examine the whole Question and take any action found necessary. He would have 
accepted the resolution if there was any chance of an increase in revenue, but the 
fsets Tfj’Gxs to th n contra rv. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. 

Legal Pbactitiokees Act Amekp. Bile 

, n ,T jr.orH -—Mr. KahTar introduced a Bill to amend the Legal practitio- 
ner , jqjq n-nvidinV for an explanation at the end of section 13 to the effect, 
thTt the "words' ‘-reasonable cause- in' Clause (F) refer to and must be intended al- 

_ c to onlv acts done in professional capacity. The Bill was 

?S-=k-.& said Mr KaliSrf by the .tendency of High Courts to assume Juristic 
.{L Da blie sn d private activities of a practitioner ’not connected in a pro- 
capacity^ The -Bill restricted the scone of clause (13) (F) definitely, to 
‘^rofessiona^misconduct- and farther it was intended to give retrospective effect with 
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a view to removing the hardship done to practitioners by a wrong interpretation of 
the clause. # . 

Mr. Bhuia Singh moved a resolution asking the Government to introduce legis- 
lation to amend the Imperial Bank Act, so as to empower the bank to lend on 
mortgages of agricultural estates. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Narayanaswami Chetli, opposing the motion, thought that 
the be3t solution of the problem was to hare recourse to land mortgage bankB. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, supporting the motion, referred to the plight of 
Agriculture owing to the unprecedented depression. 

Messrs Jagdish Prasad. Syed Padsha, Kalikhar and Khaparade all supported the 
motion, and pointed ont that land mortgage banks were (not existing in many Pro- 
viners.’ Farther, their activities were very much restricted, as in the case of co-opera- 
tive banks. 

Sir Edtcard Bmthall opined that the resolution was unwise on the eve of the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. He would suggest to the mover to bring forward 
a proposal to extend the operation of mortgage banks to all provinces. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, replying, stated that the Government were alive 
to the fact that, if Agriculture did not prosper, the rest of India also could not pros- 

& But the proper time for the discussion of the subject was when the Reserve 
Bill was taken up. Meanwhile, the first stage of examination of the question 
must be in the provinces, and the Government of India were now engaged in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Governments. It might be possible for the Imperial 
Bank or the Reserve Bank later to make advances to agriculturists but on more liquid 
securities than the frozen assets of mortgages of agricultural estates. Mr. Taylor 
emphasised the necessity for a Reserve Bank in order to co-ordinate the credit struc- 
ture of India, and said that until the bank was Jestablished, the difficulties at present 
felt might continue, bat the Government had every sympathy with agriculture. 

Lala Ramsarandas and Mr. Hussain Imam were dissatisfied with the speech of 
the Finance Secretary, and supported the resolution, whieh was negatived by 21 
against 24 votes. 

Ottawa Agreement Enquire Committee 


Lala Ramsarandas next- moved a resolution urging the appointment of a commi- 
ttee, with a majority of non-officials, to enquire into the actual working of and the 
results so far achieved from the Ottawa Agreement, and to consider and recommend 
to the Government, measures calculated to increase the export trade of India. 

Mr. Drake, Commerce Secretary, accepting the principle of the resolution, moved 
an amendment, to the effect, that a committee of the Council of State, with a non- 
official majority, be appointed to enquire into and report on the actual working of 
and the results achieved from the Ottawa Agrrement, and on the results of the 
measures to be taken io increase the export trade of this country. Mr. Drake 
considered this amendment necessary, as the Government had already accepted the 
appointment of a committee of the Assembly to examine the working of the agree- 
ment. The Commerce Secretary made it clear that, unless the Legislature was 
satisfied that the Agreement was working in the best interests of India, it would 
not be continued. 

Lala Ramsarandas accepted the amendment and the resolution as amended was 
carried. 


Reduction of Sterung Commitments 

Mr. Howain Imam moved the third resolution recommending the reduction of 
Sterling commitments and the replacing of them by rupee commitments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam himself added the words "as far as possible" at the end of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Taylor had no difficulty in accepting the amendment resolution, as that 
in accordance with the policy of the Government for several years. At the samo time, 
ho said there was a fallacy underlying Mr. Hussain Imam’s arguments, that by a 
exchange India would bo able to meet her obligations in foreign countries easier. 

Tho resolution was adopted. 


Increase of Landholders’ Seats 

Mr. Hathurprasad Mehrolra moved tho last resolution that suitable steps be 
taken at an early date, for increasing the seats of landholders in the reformed Cen- 
tral and Provincial legislatures proportionately with ths increase of the total number 
oi seats in thoie legislature*. 
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Sir Faxli-H.msa.in promised to convey the movers views oa the resolution to 
His Majesty's Government, in so far as it related to the Provincial Legislatures. 
As for the Centra! Legislature, he expressed the opinion that the disc-assion of the 
White Paper might be’ a more appropriate time for expressing opinion. 

Hr. Merhoirc agreed and withdrew the resolution.- 
The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 


AirEITDEEST to Standing Ohdees 

22nd. MARCH : — Hr. Ebstein Imzr , moving an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the Council to reduce the number of members required to give assent to 
adjournment motions from fifteen to eleven, said that the reduction would enable 
the Council to discuss important matters and consequently pnt more life into the 
proceedings of the CounciL At present, it was almost impossible to get fifteen mem- 
bers to support adjournment motions. 

Sir Fcxl-i-Hussain. opposing the motion, wondered whether the numbers eleven 
represented the composition of a c riche: team or a football eleven (Laughter). It 
would serve no useful purpose ou the eve of Responsible Government with four times 
the size cf the present Council to have such an amendment ahead of them. He, as 
a member of what was called an irresponsible Government, could not tie the hands 
of the nature responsible Government. 

Hr. Syii Pc zi. ha. opposing the motion, agreed with the explanation of the 
Leader of the House. 

Hr. 2Iehr:‘.rc, who supported the motion, explained that the number eleven 
represented one-third of the elected members, and hoped that Sir Fazl-i-Hussaio, who 
introduced sports in the discussion would accept the motion in a sporting spirit. 

Hr. G. A. Natesar. requested the mover not to press the question to a division : 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Hr. M athvra Prcsad IPhrcirc then moved two amendments to the Standing Or- 
ders. The first was, to the cube:, that printed answers’to questions should be placed on 
the table half an hour before the commencement of the business every day. He 
pointed cut that by this amendment, they would be only adopting the procedure fol- 
lowed in the Provincial Legislatures. 

Hr. Bifawchumcr Basil considered it below the dignity of the Council to follow 
the practice of the Provincial Legislature-. 

Hr. Hussain Imarr. said that the Council would be arrogating false pride to 
themselves if they refused to adopt the procedure of the local Councils if it was found 
to he really good in practice. 

Sir Fc zl- i-Hussc in, as a former member of a Provincial G-'Uncil, explained that, 
as many members of the Provincial Councils did not know the language in which 
the answers were given, they were supplied Government statements previously. 

Hr. Hussain Imam’: Here also many members do not follow English (Laughter). 

The Leader of the House, proceeding, refuted the insinuation that the members 
of the Council were unable to follow the answers. As long as he was the Leader of 
the House, he could not be a parry to accepting such a suggestion, which was cer- 
tainly a questionable precedent opposed to established Parliamentary practice. 

The House divided and the motion was rejected by 33 against 12 votes. 


Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill 
24th. MARCH: — The Council held a brief siting in order to dispose of the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Bill and the Wheat Import Duty Bill. 

Jlr. T. A. SUicari. Commerce Secretary, moved that the Textile Industry 
Protection Eiil be passed. 

Messrs. J. C. Bcr.r.srjse. Miller, Hamsarandcs and Sir A*. Ckoksy welco- 
med the measure in the interest of the indigenous industry. The Bill was passed. 


Tee W ee at Bill 


The Commerce Seen ‘ary then moved that the "Wheat Import Duty Act be taken 
into consideration. Ee said that had it not been for this Act. foreign wheat would 
have been dumped into India, resulting in active competition with indigenous wheat 


in many centres. , .... 

Sir A .tier Khan hoped for the extension of the period for a longer term, till 
wheat was quoted at Es. 4 per maund. _ _ . ...... 

ilr. Hussain Imam complained that th2 rest of ladia would not bo tliaaktnl to 

32 
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the Government of India which, being situated in a wheat growing centre, neglected 
other commodities like jute and rice. However, he did not oppose the measure. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra wanted that the Bill should be extended for a 
period of three years. Mr. Mehta pleaded for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of agricultural implements, 

Baja Charanjit Singh and Mr.J.C. Banerji extended their support tome measure. 

Mr. EJiaparde, defending the old type of agricultural implements, said that the 
mechanised implements drew too much from the soil, which was difficult to supple- 
ment. Sir E. (J. Benthal and Mr. Ghose Maulik stressed the claims of the eastern 
provinces. , 

Sir E. C. Benthal pointed out that the duty on Australian wheat might mteriere 
with the negotiations that were proceeding with that country in respect of jate. 

Mr. Steicart, quoting figures, showed that _ the price of wheat since 1923 had 
been favourable to the consumer. The Executive were retaining power to reduce 
and remove the duty and that was enough to check and prevent the duty_ from 
becoming excessive and unnecessary. In regard to the demand for reduction of 
railway freights, the experiment made last year had resulted in a loss of sixteen 
lakhs on wheat alone. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till the 27th. 


Debate on the White Paper 

27th. MARCH : — The White Paper came in for a lot of criticism in the 
Council of State to-day. The points specially noted were (1) the powers in 
the hands of the State Secretary, (2) the army, finance and the services which were 
beyond popular control and the erection of a second chamber in a poor province 
like Bengal. The landed interests deplored that property qualification was not intro- 
duced for election to the second chamber and fear was also expressed that the "Prin- 
ces’ presence in the Federation might serve as a brake on India’s progress. 

Sir Faxli Hussain, Leader of the House, moved that the While Paper, conta- 
ining proposals for Indian constitutional reform, be taken into consideration. Sir 
Fazli stated that for nine days the Paper had been before the public. Now was the 
time for the Council to express opinion. The occasion was an important event in 
the effort for constitution-making for India. Hence the discussion would be calm, in 
concise language and not merely political. 

Sir Manechjee Dadablioy, President, hoped that the debate would be conducted 
in a sober and moderate manner, characteristic of this house. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prosad Merhotra had an amendment to the Government re- 
solution, describing the White Paper proposals as retrograde, conferring no substantial 
powers to the people and a full limitation of safeguards not in the interests of India 
and hence likely to aggravate feelings of discontent in the country. He did not 
move this amendment in view of the Government decision not to participate in the 
debate. He described it as the proverbial mouse after the mountain had been in 
labour. It did not contain any scheme of Self-Government. Firstly, the Secretary 
of State’s powers remained over a large _ sphere of administration. His Council, in- 
stead of being abolished, was only slightly reduced in number, but the powers of the 
Secretary of State continned practically nndiminisbed. In the Provinces there was 
to be no autonomy but only the Governor’s autocracy by reason of specialjpowers, 
and ministers, who would be responsible to the legislature, would have no control 
over the ‘‘Steel Frame ’. Recruitment to All-India services would continue to remain 
j n the hands of the Secretary of State and a commission would be appointed only 
in 1910 to consider its future position. In the Central Government there would be 
iio responsibility because^ firstly, the federation must come into being, then the res- 
erve hank and other conditions should be fulfilled. Here, as in the provinces, powers 
with the head of the administration to issue ordinances remained and there would he 
thus unrelieved autocracy. 

Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad criticised adequate representation of land-holders. 
He referred to the election of the Council of State in the Federal Legislature and 
suggested a compromise between the direct and indirect svstems. He thought that 
white elections should be made by the Provincial Councils to the Council of State, 
persons selected should possess high property qualifications or pay a higher income 
If* , those sent to the local Councils. He supported the inclusion of 
fundamental rights and as for safeguards, wanted them not in the common 
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interests of both _ England and India, bnt demonstrably in the interests 
of India as promised in the Inrin- Gandhi Pact. Eegaraing the Federation 
be objected to no time being fixed and the Federation itself being made 
conditional on so many factors. Incidentally, he expressed the conviction of 
a considerable section of people that the presence of the princes might be used 
to serve as a brake on the_ progress of British India and he demanded that it should 
be made clear that the Princes' bloc should not be used for voting on non-Federal 
matters. Alluding to _ the army, he wanted to know if the Army Minister would 
be an Indian at all quite apart from the fact that army expenditure would be non- 
viol able. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhraicacdy characterised the proposals as regards elections as a 
dangerous innovation. He demanded one-third Mnslim seats in the Federal Assem- 
bly, and in the Public Services one-third of the Indian quota to be reserved for 
them. He thought that, in view of the great economic distress, with no immediate 
prospect of recovery. Bengal could not afford the luxury of a Second Chamber. 

Mr. Miller said that the White Paper was merely the official view a3 to the 
form which the future constitution of India Ehould take resulting from the three 
Bound Table Conferences. While all might have their grievances and disappoint- 
ments, he thought it was not the proper time or place to discuss them. D scrip- 
tioa of the 'U hite Paper as a black paper was merely a journalistic catch phrase. 
In fact it was still capable of being amended according to the spirit in which it 
was accepted and, therefore, its value might be assessed at almost unlimited amount. 
Only goodwill and mutual trust could achieve that object. The safeguards given 
to the Governor-General and the Governor were mostly for use in case of an 
etnergency and were imposed just as much for the safety of the Indian as for the 
British. They should be welcomed as a guarantee of good government and as being 
necessary for the welfare of Indians and British alike. He appealed to all those 
who really had the future good of the country at heart to take what was offered in 
good spirit and settle down the working of the new constitution successfully. That 
was the only way to reach the final goal, namely, full self-government. 

The Honourable Mr. Ealihcr objected to the’ control over service being retained 
by the Secretary of State when the Services Sub-committee recommended it to be 
transferred to Indians. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, Ministers in the 
province had some powers over certain aspects of the administration but now they 
would be nowhere. He wanted the army budget to be made votabie but subject 
to the veto by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Xripendra Narayan Singha said the White Paper was nothing bnt a cruel 
mockery of India's long cherished desires, for there was no mention either of period 
up till which the proposed constitution would last or of the form of the constitution 
that would follow upon its heels. Not a vestige of power has been transferred in 
all matters where seff-Government really counted. Financial control by popular 
Ministers in the Federal Assembly was bound to be quite illusory, so long _as eighty 
per cent of India’s revenues were swallowed by the reserved side of the administration, 

2Sth. MARCH : — Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerfee, resuming the debate, _ said : 
,: The White paper has belied onr hopes and blackened our outlook for Swaraj and, 
having cried for bread, we got stones." The powers of the Governor General and 
the provincial satraps, be maintained, in respect of the promulgation of Ordinances 
favourably compared with the Tsarist ukases. There might be people to work the 
reforms for all their worth, but the majority of Indians would not touch them even 
with a pair of tongs. 

Speaking on the representation in the Federal Assembly, Mr. Banerjee deplored 
that Bengal's quota from the general constituency was odIv ten, plus three _ members 
of the depressed classes, as against seventeen Muslims. He_ also complained that 
Bengal landholders' claim in the Central Assembly had been inadequately met. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde said that the White Paper was acceptable to no body, but 
it was not wise to throw it out after spending time and money on three conferences 
.and several committees. He was perfectly aware of the defects in it, bnt in the pre- 
sent circumstance they had to accept gracefully what was given and fight for more. 
He advocated the late Mr. Tilak's principle of responsive co-operation, and not the 
fantastic ideas of Civil Disobedience or passive resistance, both of which weapons bad 
failed to help them so far. What they should do was to conquer by compliance. 

The Natrab of Dacca expressed disappointment that the White Paper did not give 
one-third number of seats to the Muslims in the Assembly and was opposed to an 
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Upper Chamber in the province. He preferred a straight measure of Self-Govern- 
ment to the present scheme based on Federation which was not possible of achieve- 
ment as British India conld not federate with the States unless both were equal 
partners. He, however, thought that the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
were necessary because by their own differences and divisions they had strengthened 
Mr. Churchill’s party. 

Mr. G. A. Nalesan gave expression to the Liberal Parly’s views and quoted largely 
from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for neces- 
sary changes to make the scheme acceptable to India. He wanted India to be no 
longer governed from Whitehall, but from Delhi, based on the trust and confidence 
of the people and faith in the ability of Indians to manage their own affairs. It was 
Britain’s duty to avert India from becoming another Ireland. 

Mr. Barayansicomi thought that although the White Paper was not free from 
defects, it was their duty now to endeavour to improve it. 

Sir Edward Benthall detected in the debate a desire to accept the scheme and 
make a few alterations thereto. He for one had more faith in the ability of 
Indians to manage their own affairs. He could not understand why, despite repented 
assurances of the Secretary of State, there should be an impression that Indian 
Ministers would be under the control of the Services. When the present irresponsible) 
opposition took possession of the Treasury Benches they would have at their com- 
mand the efficiency and experience of the Servicemen. He urged Indians to see thnt 
as they rode on the triumphal way to self-government, they did not swop the horses. 
It was for the Ministers, five years after the new constitution came into operation, to 
see what sort of checks were required in respect of the services with a view ensuring 
greater control over them. 

Regarding the Federation Sir Edward Benthall said that if India wns going to have 
it and responsibility, the sooner it was put into force the better provided each step 
was wisely taken. It was up to India to see that the obstacles to the Federation are 
removed. * Concluding, Sir Edward appealed to the House to give the Government of 
India a fair opportunity, and not reject the scheme because of minor defects. 

Hr. Jagannalh Maharaj Pundit said that the scheme fell short of India’s expec- 
tations and thnt the safeguards disclosed a distrust of India’s capacity to manage 
their own affairs. He complained of the inadequacy of the landholders’ representation. 

Hr. B. K. Basil advisc-d the Council and the country to accept the White Paper 
Echeme in a spirit of mutual goodwill and Trust. He thought that the safeguards 
would vanish with the exercise of mutual trust which wns necessary for the working 
of any constitution. 

Baja Churanjit Singh thought that the British Government had stuck to the 
letter and spirit of their promises 3t the Round Table Conference. 

Sir David Dcvadoss wanted the safeguards not to be hide-bound, but elastic eo 
that the machinery might be given a scope to run smoothly. 

Hajor Ahhar Khan addressed the Council with a written speech. 

Tie President suggested that, in view of the fact that the whole debate would 
be communicated to His Majesty’s Government, it might be taken as read and in- 
corporated in the report of the day’s proceedings. 

Major Ahhar Khan bad no objection to this course but concluded with the obser- 
vation that direct election to the Federal Council of State should be more representa- 
tive of the people. 

Mr. Mushir Hussain Kidtcai said that the White Paper wns based on tho 
superiority complex of the British and the inferiority complex of Indians. 

Sir Eaxli-Hussain. summing up, said that 26 non-official members had spoken 
with earnestness and with calm. Their views would be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State. The President declared the debate closed and adjourned the House. 

Sait Duty Bill Passed 

29th. MARCH : — The Conncil held a brief sitting to-day. The Secretary laid 
on the table the Financc^Bill as passed by the Assembly, 

. ’'D- Taylor. Finance Secretary, then moved for the consideration of the Salt Addi- 
tional Import Duty Act, ns passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ghosh Haulich voiced Bengal’s opposition to the measure. He said thnt the 
Bill was promoted by the Indian Salt Association, who attempted to stabilise prices 
at an unfair level to the consumer. Protection for salt in India was not a sound 
proposition, from the point of view of the consumer. 
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Mr. P. C. Dull Iron Assam supported Air. Ghosh Maulick on the ground that 
what afTeeted Bengal equally affected the Province. 

Deicar. Bahadur G. Ecrcyar.siram.i Chetty supported the Bill, on the principle 
that foreign salt should be taxed. 

Mr. iTcihicraprcsai Mehrcirc appealed to Bengal members to keep aside 
provincial bias, and support the Bill in the larger interests of the conn try. He 
thought that a redaction of railway freight would provide cheaper salt for Bengal. 

Air. Taylor, replying, pointed cat that only one-eighth of the tax went to the 
central revences. wnereas the rest had been distributed to the provinces. 

Mr. P. C. Deft pressed for a division, and the House agreed to the motion for 
consideration by 24 to 7 votes. Later, the Bill was passed without any further divi- 
sion, and the Horse adjourned. 

Debate ok tee Fikakce Bell 

31st. MARCH ' The Council of State met to-day to consider the Finance Bill. 

Air. Tauter. Finance Secretary, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that 
the importance erf a balanced budget and sound finance had been recognised by the 
investors throughout the country, with the resnlfc that after the introduction of the 
Finance Bill last month, the Government securities stood at a favourable rate. 
They had barely a surplus of forty-two lakhs, which was small enough at a time 
when Government revences had to" weather the vicissitude of the economic depression. 

There were two amendments in the name of Air. Eossr.ir. Ir.am, the first asking 
for postponement of the consideration of the Finance Bill for one day to consider 
the Commons debate on the White Paper and second, that the Finance Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee to be elected by the single transferable vote. 

As regards the first, the President referred to’tfce rulings of bis predecessors that 
to allow or refuse such dilatory amendments, was entirely within the discretion of 
the Chair. On the present " occasion, the amendment was on all fours with the 
amendment sonpet to be moved ou the Qih October 1931 to the motions for consi- 
deration of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Bill. Thus the amendment sought 
to nullify the discretion given for good" reasons to the Chair. Therefore, tbe Presi- 
dent ruled oat the first amendment. 

As regards the amendment that the Finance Bill might be referred to a Select 
Committee, the President observed that there was no provision in the Standing Or- 
ders for the election of a select committee through the single transfeirable vote. 
However, if the member still wished to move his amendment, he could move a sim- 
ple motion for a select committee. 

Thereupon, Mr. Ecssain Irr.arr. moved for a select committee. 

Mr. Bartley, Secretary to the Legislative Department, and Air. P. C. Dntt opposed 
the motion, which was rejected without a division. 

Ace President requested the members to be brief and to the point. 

_ Air. Ross air. Imam, speaking on Air. Taylor’s motion for consideration of the Bill, 
asked t’ce Government to explain the position as regards War debts payments. Air. 
Hcssain Imam proceeded to refer to the proposed creation of a Reserve Bank, when 
Air. Taylor asked if it was in order. 

The President observed that reference to the Reserve Bank was quite appropriate. 

Air. Eossair. In cm pleaded that the amount of gold in tbe Reserve should be 
increased, with a view to ensuring the earliest setting up of the Reserve Bank, and 
suggested the imposition of an export duty on gold, as suggested unanimously by 
Europeans and Indians. 

__ Dai Bahadur Ileftrofrc criticised the White Paper proposals which, he stated, 
did not contain even a shadow of responsibility, not to speak of tbe substance. As 
for the credit of India, Air. Mehrotra alluded to the success of the conversion loan 
at four per cent, and said that Government securities were going up, and the credit 
of the country was certainly high. He complained against Government having, 
without consulting the legislature, reduced the ten per cent, cut in the salaries of 
Government oScials to five per cent, while retaining, despite the unanimous demand 
of commercial community, the 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax. Referring _ to 
the Army expenditure, the speaker calculated it at 33 per cent of the total of India's 
revenues" (including the provinces) and maintained that this was unjust. 

Air. Miller (Bombay Chamber of Commerce), while congratulating the rincr.ce 
Member on his balanced budget, criticised tbe duty on motor cars which were no 
longer a luxury, but a necessity. He reiterated the demand of the commercial 
community that there should be no further restoration of the salaries “cut”, without 
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g ^ ue C0n j^? ra * lon *° fbe question of the removal of the surcharge on Income- 
-tie agreed that an export duty on gold was essential. 

^ • . ^altkar referred to the heavy burden of taxation, and said that when the 
P 0 ? - ® 1 . °£ { he people, was going down daily, the Government were not 
Ltii ' n retaining such a high level of taxation. Referring to the proposal to 
industry ° D artldcia S1 '^> be '"'a-nted to know its effect on the indigenous silk 

*'1° Ri’nsarandas, Leader of the Progressive Party, wanted to know when an 
wJ„^ mpmg c- meJsar< V,.M galnst J a P an vrould be introduced. He remarked that 
-b ’ounce Bill proposals had a tendency to remain permanent. The 
Government must declare their policy now, whether they meant to make the propo- 

wantelT protect ion fo^ . t ® amsarandas referred also to the sugarcandy industry and 

Benthall supported the proposals contained in the Finance Bill as 
Fw - , 6 ■Assembly, including lowering of the rate of income-tax on those 

g a M alary bf^een Es. 1000 and Rs. 15C0O per annum. But he thought that 
banks would not mind the imposition of a stamp duty on cheques. 

resuh ^ c ' lrotra aE bed Sir Edward Benthall to move an amendment and face the 

1 -mrWf °b se rved that it was in the interests of business in India that the 

ra,-?™ 0 * , . cou ? tr y should be balanced and money should be cheap. He requested 
nnnnin F e Fd . t0 *be proposed economic survey, and hoped that the 

nenSiin™ «^i C Fr 0pen l t o 3 ,n lt ' Continuing, Sir Edward calculated the Military ex- 
stated liv Mr^^M if 1 p l ^ e tota ^ revenues, and not at 33 per cent ns 

nrovinees 9 /vi ^lehrotra. The figures were : total revenues of India including the 
provinces. 203 crores ; and Military expenditure 46 crores. 

ted the^rno^ffor^onsittoat^on 11 ^ tlie , ]3ilL^ 0 ^ a< * Kr Nara y anami Chelli En PP or - 
the^eiMrfmfn? 1 !^ w!i,,' Ta . S - Enr PT iE Ed that members were suggesting retrenchments in 
practised to the ?umiw C flt 0D t and Lands, at a time when economy had been 

only vnlturp nn/lnU e ” ‘ bad thought that the Finance Member was the 
wolves r pt ft ^r,Fi°i!’ ^ Ut D ?. w be found that the Opposition benches also contained 

and Aerieulh re F?h;J?h forgoUen fbat he was in charge of activities like Education 
ana agriculture, which were considered essential. 

Order’’ in' n,.nrr^ an £ erje ! ! u f ° 0 b advantage of the occasion to discuss “Law and 
Mr " eDgal - '"'ben the President warned the speaker. 

uction in fhf'lncomeftaxf 71 ^ Enggested aD increase in thc ^ ‘-ax and a red- 

PO'iticin ff’the ,i rEH bought that the Finance Member would be in a far belter 
and honed that ^® raand er-in-Chief reduced a part of the British garrison in India, 
d hoped that m next year, there would be a substantial change in the Finance Bill. 

who devoured Finance Member to a wolf in sheep’s clothing 

not far enough fr0m h ' gh aud low - Sc complained that retrenchment was 

GovernmTn^m!’rrht CP ^:d g fi, Sfr c n! ?^ refuted Mr. Hossain Imam’s charge that the 
Government of® Tnd' ra! ^ l ~ 1 ?Hi ng i Fund. The Finance Secretary said that the 
Sinkin r Fond TMwSS n0t bs l? k ? , ? t ' and th ~? not prepared to raid thc 
too clifd to ham ;i ?SF aD ^ alleviation from the War debts, they could only be 
Kould never ,l ' th P, cou,d not anticipate it at this stage. For their part, 
thm country ff the hnd lP l a e a gn ? t , er ca l amit ? ‘ban that would inevitably befall 
turists an^ hncinecc bodget was unbalanced. In the interests of the small ngricul- 

The' House agreed toTis’ rndtiom” 7 “ com:nendcd the Finance Bill for consideration. 

IromRc^l^Tn Ueh ™ tra . “o^ed an amendment for reducing thc salt duty 

1922-23 ' the \ceem I hlt nna f'v ,- Pl ? CI, }6 'j 113 history °f the salt duty, he said that in 
Governor Genrra! it ^i Polished the duty altogether, only to be restored by the 
came to a hMd in loan 6 T ‘T °{, Ro ' '1.®= Ration was still kept up and it 

over CO CTO phonic ifiit t^ 5 !’ ^ r - Gandhi Etaged the famous Dandi March and 
quokd thc opinion Thh ivas an unpopular measure, he said, and 

Mr. T^or M ,^ C J KT . ct ^ of State in favour of his motion, 
the Budeei was in=t = ° *° consider the cold fact ns they stood to-dav, when 

-*• *» iht ,m '°‘ 

The amendment was lost, ’ 
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Mr. Mer.nirc nest cored an amendment to reduce the postal rats. 

Mr. Skillicy. opposing, pointed out th 2 t the depression was responsible for the 
cede;;, end not the increased rates. The amendment was rejected. 

Mo ring another amendment for reducing the rate of postcards, Mr. ZMiraira 
said that The Postal Department should work for the utility of the public and 
cot oc s commercial basis. He emphasised that the deficit was due to the amalagma- 
tion of the Telegraph and Telephone sections with the Postal Department. 

Mr. Shillidy held that the telephone side was not working at a loss, but only 
the other two sections. Postal and Telegraphs. He was not prepared to add to the 
deficit another Es.55 lakhs, which acceptance of the amendment would entail. 
The House derided and rejected the amendment. 

Lclc EGir.scrar.dcs pleaded for the abolition of the income- fas surcharge. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out the cost inrolred was Bs. 2S0 lakhs, which it was 
impracticable to incur in the present state of the finances. 

Lola Bcmscrcr.das asked whether the amount conld not be made up oat of the 
precision for interest charges on Goremment securities. 

Mr. Taylor replied : No ; impossible. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jcccdish Prasad. moring an amendment to the income-tax proposals, sug- 
gested that' the lower taxable limit" should be Es. 1 ,500, instead of Bs. LOCO. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment as it would involve a loss of Bs. 17 lakhs. 
The motion was lost. 

Mr. Mshrolrc. moring another amendment, under ‘‘Income-tax” for the deletion 
of the prorision for summary^ assessment, stressed that in England bachelors paid a 
hearfer income-tax than_ married couples who got considerable rebates according to 
the strength, of the family. In India, there was no such prorision. 

Air. Taylor opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Eehralrc mored the last amendment, which attempted to do away with as- 
sessment with retrospective effect. 

Mr. Taylor assured the House that it was merely a question of procedure and 
fresh liability would be imposed on the tax-payer. 

Lclc Bamscrcndas thought that the clause placed discretion in the hands of 
income-tax officials, which was unfair and unjust to the tax-payer who had no right 
of appeal. The amendment was lost by 29 against 7 rotes. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Hussain Inc— on the motion for the third reading, 
the ninance BB was passed. 

Ottawa Tariff Bell Passed 

Sib. APRIL : — The Council of State met for a short time, when the Home Secre- 
tary laid on the table the Ottawa Supplementary Bill, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Next, day. the 7tfc. April, Mr. Sleiccrt, Commerce Secretary, moved 
that the Indian Tariff Ottawa Agreement Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
fc-e taken into consideration. The object of the measure, he stated, was to remove ”a 
few inaccuracies and discrepancies that had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schedule to that Act. 

Mr.' Jcyadish Prcscd. while welcoming the measure, reminded the Government of 
their assurance regarding the appointment of a Committee of the House to examine 
the working of the trade agreement. 

Sir Airier Khar, was willing to purchase British articles,!! they were cheaper than 
those from the Continent. 

Mr. Base feared that Indian tea would not be enabled to compete with Java 
if the preference cn tea chests was taken awav. 

Air. i Sleiccrt explained that ordinarily wooden portions of the tea chests were not 
entitled to preference, but the metal portions received preference as they came under 
the heading “hardware' 7 . In order to make the position clear, a new item had been 
inserted, so that tea chests and parts and. fittings thereof would not be entitled to 
preference. The Bill was adopted without a dissent! The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

Sth- APRIL:— The Council of State met for three minutes, when! the Secretary 
laid on the table two Bills passed by the Assemblv. namely, the Provincial Cri- 
minal Lcic Supplementing Bill and the Auxiliary I'orce Amendment Bill. 

1 ItA. APRIL: — The Raj Bill was the only measure placed on the table to-day. 

Sir FazI-i-Hussain hoped that certain other BiUs would be placed on the table 
the next day. In the circumstances, the President adjourned the meeting. 
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12th. APRIL The Income-tax Bill, the Anti-Damping Bill and the Indian 
Tariff Amendment Act were laid on the table in the Council which then adjourned. 

15th. APRIL Four Government Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were taken into consideration and passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Faxl-i-Eussain, moving that the Haj Bill be considered, explained the salient 
features, pointing out that the basic idea was to provide for the comfort and con- 
venience of pilgrims without adding to their cost. He took no credit for this piece 
of legislation, but gave it to the Haj Euquiry Committee, on which this House wa3 
represented. 

Sycd Mahamad Padshah expressed gratefulness to Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, for having 
so promptly attended to the recommendations of the Committee. He pleaded that 
rules should be framed to better the sanitary conditions on board. Food Ehould be 
unobjectionable from the point of view of the orthodox Muslims. 

Mr. Eassan Imam observed that no doubt ;the measure would confer some bene- 
fits, but the hopes entertained had not sufficiently materialised. 

Chaudhury Muhammad Din said that the fact that the measure was sponsored by 
a statesman like Sir Fazl-i-Hussaiu and by Muslim leaders like Sir Abdur Rahim, 
Maulvi Shafee Daudi and Syed Murtuza, was a guarantee that it was in the best 
interests of the Muslims. He wanted food to be cooked under the supervision of an 
orthodox Muslim. Sir R. A'. Chohsy related the experiences of Haj Pilgrims and 
emphasised the need for sanitary conditions. Sir Faxl-i-Httssain thanked the House 
for its constructive suggestions and asured it that full attention would be paid to 
them. He added that fares had been reduced but efforts would belmnde to secure a 
further reduction. The Haj Bill was then passed. 

Foreign Investments Income-tan Bile 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, moved that the Foreign Investments Income-Tax 
Bill be taken into consideration. He said that the Bill was intended to cover a loop- 
hole in the income-tax legislation. 

Messrs. Prasad. J. C. Banerjec and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the Bill. The 
last named asked why pensions paid from Indian revenue to people living in Eng- 
land were not taxed, and revenue amounting to Rs. 40 was being sacrificed. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asked whether investments abroad were subject to foreign 
income-tax. Mr. Taylor answered that money invested in companies in Britain 
was subject to income-tax. But investments in funding loans nnd other securities 
escaped taxation now. The Bill was passed without any change, an amendment 
moved by Mr. Mehrotra being rejected. 

Anti-Dgmping Measup.f.5 Passed 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Anti-Dumping Bill be taken 
into consideration, said that it was not the last word in the attempt to safeguard 
Indian industries against serious uneconomic competition from foreign 
countries. He hoped that the necessity for this emergency legislation would soon 
pass away ; if not, experience would furnish the basis for a more elaborate and a 
more scientific structure in the place of the present one. 

Lala Ramsarandas felt that the measure had been too long delayed. If action was 
held up for another six months, terrible damage would be done to the industries of 
India. He said that the immediate denunciation of the convention without waiting 
for six months was justified in the case of countries which imposed additional duties 
or granted bouuties. He informed the House that Japan was already giving forward 
contracts. This menace could be stopped only by immediate action. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee held that the legislation was long overdue. Sir. Banerjec, 
however, wanlecKthe Government to check profiteering by wholesale and retail dealers 
under cover of tbi2 v Bill during the next few weeks. 

Messrs. Hussain Imam and Mehrotra also extended support to the measure, the 
latter emphasising thu need for protection not only from Japan, but from all coun- 
tries which attempted Yo dump goods. He referred to the rumour that the Japanese 
were contemplating milit? and factories in India in order to get over the difficulty 
caused to them by the B<1|. 

The Bill was passed without any change. 

Finally, the Tariff Act .Amendment Bill was passed without a discussion. The 
House then adjourned sine\die. 
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Viceroy's Opening Speech 


The winter session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Yew Delhi on the 
1st. FEBRUARY 1933 with the “inaugural address from His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Mr. Shanmukhan C he it if. Deputy President, sat to the right of the 
presidential chair, from where the Viceroy delivered his address. The speech lasted 
forty minutes and was listened to fay the crowded galleries and the House, consist- 
ing of over 93 members. Tae speech was greeted with all-round applause when 
His Excellency announced that it was hoped that some place would be found for 
men from the Indian Legislature on the Indian delegation which will sit with the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. There was prolonged applause when the Viceroy 
concluded his address. The following is the full text of the address : — 

Gentlemen. — In greeting the hon. members this morning at the commencement 
of this session of the Legislative Assembly I feel sure I am voicing their sentiments 
when I say how sorry I am that Sir Ibrahim P.ahimtoolah, the hon. President has 
been prevented by illness from attending to-day's proceedings. 

Sattst actoby Change in Political Outlook 

Before giving my usual survey of the various matters which should receive infor- 
mation I wish To express my thankfulness for the fact that during the past few 
months there has been a most satisfactory change in the political outlook through- 
out the whole of the country brought about, as I think, by a feeling ef confidence 
in the belief that I and my'Government are striving with absolnte sincerity to 
advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same time to secure 
peaeeful conditions which are so essential in starting our new form of administration 
whereby Indians will be given the control of their administrative affa’rs. 

Expressing Thanks to All 

It is not my purpose to-day to say a word on what I believe to be the reasons 
for this change.. My object is* to express my thanks to all those who are mainly 
responsible for bringing it abont. To the members of all the services throughout 
this country I tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which 
they have carried out their duties during the past two years which has been a 
period of great stress and strain during which we have been faced with an economic 
depression which has been unparalleled in our history. My thanks are also sincerely 
due to hon. members of our two Legislative Chambers for the helpful guidance and 
criticism they have given us in the "discussions and decisions we have arrived at in 
regard to such legislative measures as we have laid before them during the past 
months and, lastly, my thanks are very specially due to every class and interest in 
this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which they have all withstood 
the difficulties of the unprecedented economic depsession which might well have 
caused considerable unrest among the vast population. We have to take care for 
the clouds of that depression are still over us, but 1 am full of hope that they 
will soon disappear and tha t if we continue to co-operate together each in our way 
tow ards better days India will be amongst the first of the countries of the world to 
take advantage of an economic revival. 

Pouter of Peaceful Penetration 

I do not propose to deal at any length with the foreign affairs since happily 
there is little information to give the hon. members^ of the past six months except 
that India's relatioas with her neighbours have continued to be of the most satis- 
factory and frieadlv character. You will be glad to learn that our policy of peace- 
ful penetration among the tribes of Xorth West Frontier is producing excellent 
results and I am informed that the administered districts of the North West Fron- 
tier Province are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-boder raids. I may also 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly co-operatioD which we have 
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received from the Afghan Government in dealing with the tribal problems on our 
common border. 

Late Pp.die Minister of Nepal 

"With regard to our other frontiers. I must express my deep regret at the lamen- 
ted death of His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shnmsbere Jang Bahadur, 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal whom _ I had the honour of 
entertaining in Calcutta a little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed 
Nepal of a distingnished statesman and India of a staunch friend, but _wc can find 
consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose qualities ns states- 
man, soldier and friend give us all confidence that the association _ between our two 
countries will be as close and mutually helpfnl in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Worst Period of Depression Over 

In September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic position of 
the Indian agriculturist. There has been some further improvement in the situation 
since then and such evidence 'as is available encourages the hope that the worst 
period of depression is over. The winter crop 3 have been good in most parts of the 
country and prices of agricultural produce, though still low, maintain an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile wherever necessary the local Governments continue to give 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions jof land revenue 
ces«. 

Of the special measures under consideration by certain local Governments which 
I mentioned in my last address the Central Provinces Debt Concilialipa Bill is 
expected to be passed into law shorty. The report of the United Provinces Agri- 
cultural Debts Committee is now before the local Government who are also endea- 
vouring to find a formula for adjusting rent and revenue automatically with major 
fluctutations in prices without need for resort to courts. 

Indians Overseas 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercussions on 
Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya Indian labour employed on the lea and 
rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of these commodities. 
Wages have had to be reduced but my Government have c-ndeavoured successfully 
with the co-operation of the Governments concerned to prevent such reduction from 
adversely affecting the labourers' standard of living. For those who are unwilling 
to work on reduced wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India have 
been secured. Our agents in both the countries are watching the economic situation 
carefully with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians especially in Natal, but our 
agent there has made representations for relief to the Union Government which we 
have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The only other point which I need 
touch upon before passing from this subject is the appointment in last October by 
the Union Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupation of procla- 
imed land by Indians in the Transvaal. The Commission which is presided over 
by Mr. Justice Feetham of the Supreme Court of the Union has started work and 
my Government await its report with keen iutcrest. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement 

I followed with keen interest your proceedings during the last session with re- 
gard to the Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by my Government 
with his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and it naturally afforded 
me the unmost satisfaction that the decision at which yon arrived after prolonged 
consideration confirmed the action which my . Government had taken in sending 
their representatives to the_ Imperial Economic Conference and in concluding a trade 
agreement. That vour decision was a wi=e one I firmly believe and I shall look for- 
ward with great interest to the_ results of the periodical examination which you have 
decided to impose on the working of the agreement in order to test in the light of 
actual experience >ls effect upon Indian commerce and industry. I sincerely trust 
that this new departure in our tariff policy will be found to have justified itself and 
to have been of definite assistance towards that revival of commercial prosperity 
which we all eo anxiously desire to see effected. 
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THE VICEROY'S OPENING SPEECH 

Reductions in Aesiy Expenditure 

In et speech at the opening of the September session I apprised hon. members 
of the notable success achieved by the army authorities under the direction of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in reducing the cost of defence and I then indi- 
cated that the limits of retrenchment had almost, if not quite, been reached. Since 
then as part of his Excellency's schemes for economy we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units whose long and distinguished records of service must 
command onr admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret that I have seen 
the names of the Pioneer Regiments disappear from our Army list. But I have 
(no?) donbt that the traditions that they have created will be worthily maintained 
by those of the personnel who are being transferred to other units of the Army. 
Another measure that yon will shortly have to consider is the one that aims at re- 
ducing the cost of Auxiliary Force. Onr thanks are dne to the units concerned for 
the spirit in which they have accepted the need for economy and I think I can 
assure them that the measures we intend to introduce will not prejudice the effici- 
ency of the force as a whole. 

Special Powees Acts Justified 

I expect hon. members will remember the several occasions on which I have 
emphasised the determination of my Government not to relax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long as circumstances exist which make them necessary. 
I am glad to think that cot only has that policy had the anticipated effect of redu- 
cing still farther the proportions of the civil disobedience movement but that it has 
commended itself to the judgment of an ever-increasing number of moderate men 
who realise the harm done to the political and economic interests of the conntry by 
the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress. In order to prevent a recrudescence 
of the civil disobedience movement it was necessary for my Government to ask the 
Legislature to strengthen the general law by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of the provisions of the consolidated ordinance which expired at the end of Decem- 
ber. It is an invidious task fora Legislature to enact special even though temporary 
measures of this character and it cannot be expected that a Legislature 'will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinced of the reality of the menace from which 
the conntry requires to be protected. The experience" however, of the last few years 
has made that menace tea plain to be ignored and not only the Central Legislature 
but the legislatures in all those provinces where the civil disobedience movement has 
been most intense have with no uncertain voice given to the Governments the 
powers whereby the forces of disorder can be kept in check and to the conntry the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions. The Acts which are now on the 
statute book will not be permanent but will be ip force during the difficult period 
of transition — from the present to the new constitution — when there is a special risk 
of certain elements in the population trying to substitute the methods of revolution 
for those of constitutional and orderly progress. I trust that when the period for 
which these Acts will remain in force has expired those in whose hands the power 
will then rest will find themselves able safely to discard them and that the threat 
which direct action presents to the evolution of constitutional Self-Government will 
have been destroyed. 

Cmu Disobedience Leaders Unrepentant 

I regret that there are not as yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of 
the leaders of the civil disobedience movement of the harm their policy^ has caused 
to the conntry though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success. 
They still remain pledged to that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
march of events will gradually carry them further an"d further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction and that in spite of themselves they will find 
that they are caught up in the living forces of constructive politics which the near 
approach of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

Sinister Terrorist Movement 

I must refer once more to the sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. Shortly 
after I last addressed the Assembly two serious outrages occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Railway Institute at Pahartali near "Chittagong and the second 
attempt— fortunately again unsuccessful— against the life of Sir Alfred Watson. 
Editor of the Slctesrr.ar.. Since then there has, I am glad to say, been some im- 
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provcment in the situation. The Bengal Legislative Council have given the Bengal 
Government all the powers lor which they nave asked and have passed a Special 
Act aimed at the expression of terrorist outrages and a further Act which enhan- 
ces the punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives and 
it is hoped will operate as a deterrent to those who either wish to assist the terror- 
ist movement or merely for gain to smuggle arms into the presidency. The des- 
patch of troops to the province has also had a reassuring effect on the loyal 
population and I believe has helped to convince the anarchical elements that the 
Government are prepared to use all their powers to stamp out this evil. But it is 
not merely by arrests and police measures that the movement can be eradicated. 
The members* of this Assembly have recognised that much can be done by influen- 
cing public opinion to warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselvss to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies dangerous to their country and ruinous 
to themselves and I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect signs that 
public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way against the doctrines that 
lead these young men astray and that there is a growing recognition that the suc- 
cess of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes of peaceful progress 
in the province. 

The Third B. T. C. 

Honourable members will doubtless have studied with care and with interest the 
reports as they appeared day by day in the press of the proceedings of the Third 
Bound Table Conference which concluded just before Christmas. As on the previous 
occasions my Government have made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition 
of the valuable reports which present the labours of the Conference. I understand 
that copies are now available and have been supplied to all members of the House. 
Honourable members will not expect me to review in any detail the work done by 
the Conference. But 1 may be permitted to pass on some of the general impres- 
sions it has left on my mind from accounts reaching us. A signal feature was the 
determination of all who participated in the deliberations whether on the British or 
on the Indian side to get to grips with the difficult problems with which they were 
confronted and hammer out practical solutions calculated to carry with them the 
greatest common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
wav in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and discussed 
and the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 
My next impression is of the general goodwill which is eo clearly seen to have 
animated the discussions. Even where differences of opinion have remained mutual 
respect for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is itself of 
good augury for the future. My last and strongest impression is of _ the 
work well done and another milestone behind us on the road of constitutional 
advance. There is no tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the march to Fe- 
deration proceeds. 


Interview with Delegates 

Since their return from England I have taken the opportunity to meet indivi- 
dual delegates in order to place myself in direct touch with their views. From the 
remarks they have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts they established 
at home witb members of the British delegation have left them in no doubt of the 
evident intention of his Majesty's Government to press on to a conclusion the great 
work to which they have set their hands. 

Secretary of State's Assurance 

There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary of State at the conclusion of 
the Conference to which I would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
pressure was put on the Secretary of State by members of the Indian Delegation 
to enter a definite date in the Bill at which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of Slate explained the grave difficulties in the way of that 
suggestion but gave two pledges the importance of which has, I feel sure, not been 
lost on the public opinion in this country. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to inaugu- 
rate any- kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions' which might leave Federa- 
tion to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. In the second place, speaking 
not only for the British Government but for the British delegation as a whole be 
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stated that between now and the passage of the Bill his Majesty’s G'PftemeDt 
would do everything within their power to remove any obstacles that m? 4 /at pre- 
sent stand in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early at date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration pnblicly made of the course 
his Majesty's Government have set themselves to follow. 

Goyerxmests Pp. ogeamme Explained 

Let ns then pause for a moment and take stock of the position. The series of 
three Roand Table Conferences has completed the period of preparation. It now 
lies with his Majesty's Government to place their proposals before Parliament. The 
broad lines of their programme are already known to you. They intend . without 
loss of time to embody their scheme of constitutional reform in what is .only des- 
cribed as a White Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper though 
not itself a Bill will contain the definite proposals of his Majesty’s Government. The 
public memory is sometimes short so I take the liberty of reminding hon. mem- 
bers of the reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the Secretary of 
State has said it has been the intention of successive Governments that a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task shall lie performed before any Bill is introduced his 
Majesty's Government (and here I am quoting the words used by the Secretary of 
State last year) hope to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its effective influ- 
ence in wh*at is probably the most important stage in the shaping of the constitu- 
tional reform and at a time before irrevocable decisions are taken by Parliament. 
The procedure Parliament will follow once the White Paper has been presented is 
of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide. Bnt I have no doubt that the 
Secretary of State will shortly make clear the exact intentions of his Majesty's 
Government as regards the lines of future procedure and I am confident that places 
will be found for some representatives of the Indian Legislature among the persons 
to be called into consultation with the joint select committee. In the meantime I 
disclose no secrets when I say that the present is a period of considerable official 
activity both in the India Office and here in the departments of my Government in 
completing the material required for inclusion In the White Paper. 

White Taper will Give Complete Picture 

I can understand the impatience of those who wish to see the White Paper and 
study its contents. It may be expected to give a complete picture of the constitu- 
tion his Majesty's Government have in mina both for the form of government in 
the provinces and for the Federal Government of the Centre proclaiming in_ its 
shape and composition the essential unity of this great country. Pardon me if I 
remind hon. members that the preparation of a document of such transcending 
importance requires the closest care and attention and that this brief inter- 
val— I can give hon. members the assurance that it is only a brief interval — after 
the conclusion of the Conference is essential to enable the task to be well and truly 
done. 

Establishment of Reserve Baxk 

There is one step of vital importance in connection with the new constitution 
with which all of you gentlemen, as members of the Indian Legislature, will be 
directly concerned. I allude to the setting up of a Reserve Bank. I need not re- 
peat the statements of the Secretary of State in his reported speeches at the Con- 
ference on this matter. But you will appreciate from them that it will be neces- 
sary to pass a Reserve Bank Bill daring the months which will now intervene 
before the inauguration of the New Constitution. I trust that we shall find our- 
selves in accord with you on all the main conditions necessary for the creation of 
a sound and independent Bank and I hope that it will be possible to make known 
to you before the end of this session the programme for the procedure in this 
matter. 

The New Ixdiax Government 

As regards finance, I have some matters of interest to bring to your attention. 
So far as the budgetary position is concerned I do not propose to anticipate . the 
statement to be made in four weeks’ time by the Finance Member. But as you 
know important transactions have been proceeding recently as regards the public 
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debt rf^ ^think it may be appropriate if I take this occasion to tell you some- 
thing oi'flty Government's plans and expectations in this field. In all that we arc 
doing now we have one paramount object in view and that is to prepare the position 
for the Indian Government under the New Constitution so that the financial 
foundations may be sound and so that the new Government may find itself freed 
from embarrassments in its early years. For this purpose it is particularly import- 
ant that the large volume of short term debt maturing over the next few years 
should be converted into long term securities so that the new Government may find 
itself freed from the anxiety of having to meet substantial loan maturities during 
its early years. 

A Record in Financial History 

A second object of great and immediate importance is to take advantage of the 
improved credit of the Government of India to reduce the rate of interest payable 
on Government loans. In order to achieve these two objects we have, ever since 
the turn of events gave us an opportunity last year, been working according to a 
carefully planned programme. Since June 1932’we have now launched no less than 
four important loan transactions three of which have been completed. We started 
with a loan to meet our immediate cash requirements in June and followed that in 
August with our first conversion operation. Then in the last ten days we have 
taken two more important steps— first a cash loan for 15 crores for which the 
subscription list was opened on January 23 and closed in half an hour heavily 
oversubscribed, followed on Jan. 24 by the announcement of a conversion offer for 
three issues totalling over 50 crores which we have the right to repay during 1033. 
I think I may say incidentally that this must be a record in the financial history 
of the Government and I note that one very enterprising weekly journal in Calcutta 
had to issue special supplements dealing with our loans in two successive weeks. These 
last two operations were of course closely connected, the first having been designed 
to reinforce the Government’s cash position and to test the strength of the market 
as a preliminary to the second. It has been very gratifying that our plan so far 
has been attended with such signal success. 

Government's Credit Raised 

Now there is one feature about this programme to which I must call special 
attention. At each step the level of the Government’s credit has been raised and 
whereas in June last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat over per cent, the 
last transactions show that Government’s credit is established very nearly at a 4 
per cent level. . While this steady raising of our credit has strengthened our own 
position and will ultimately mean substantial savings in the budget, the process has 
also brought considerable profit to those members of the investing public that have 
* a ‘p n advantage of the opportunities thus successively offered. This in itself has 
helped to fulfil the important purpose of restoring confidence generally and onr 
latest reports from investment centres show that this confidence among investors is 
spreading. This must not only help the general recovery of business but will afford 
us opportunities of still further strengthening our own position and it is our pur- 
continue on the lines hitherto so successfully pursued. This, gentlemen, is 
all of happy augury for the future. The steps which 1 have just described will I 
Rope lead us towards greater economies in expenditure. But that is only one side 
ot the picture and on the other it is of equal or perhaps has been of greater impor- 
tance to consider the economic development of the country. 

A Coordinated Economic Policy 

I think it is true to say that there is now in the world and paiticularly in India 
a groy, mg sense that in the present world conditions some sort of economic plan- 
ning is necessary for every country. My Government is verv much alive to tins 
Kciing and here again wc have our eyes on the future and desire to prepare for the 
4 ®' v , .. i '.eminent measures for providing more accurate statistical information and 
a coordinated economic policy. I hope that wc shall shortly be able to 
noww certain plans in this connection which arc now under our consideration 

Til. I no TTWTmrm ♦ 


Rail-Road Coordination 

ct ten t ion to one particular matter on which wc are taking 
hi h is an important illustration of the work which requires to be done in 
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this field. Communications and transport are of vital importance in the develop- 
ment of every country but- more especially to a country so vast as India. The 
competition of road and rail transport has produced acute problems in many coun- 
tries and although in India these problems are not yet so acute as in some other 
continents it is essential that a properly coordinated plan should be prepared if we 
are to avoid the serious difficulties which are being faced elsewhere. A valuable 
report in this subject has just been completed for the Government by two expert 
officers and we propose as soon as possible after the conclusion of this session to 
hold a conference at which all the provincial Governments, the Railway Board and 
certain unofficial organisations will be represented. This conference will deal with 
questions such as the coordinated development of roads and railways, the methods 
by which such development may be financed, the taxation of motor transport and 
other kindred matters. It is particularly an appropriate occasion for the discussion 
of these questions because after a long period of restriction in public expenditure 
we are now I hope approaching times when aided by the consolidation of our finan- 
cial position and the improvement of our credit to which I have already referred 
and with prospects of cheap money we may be able to initiate plans which will not 
only permanently improve the economic productivity of the country but in their 
execution help to set money in circulation which is so necessary in the present 
depression. 

In leaving yon to your duties I earnestly pray that sound judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and goodwill may characterise this session of the legisla- 
ture and nmy thus carry India further forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate 
aims and aspirations. 


Introduction of Official Bills 

Leave was then granted to Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, to introduce the bill 
to amend the Indian Marine Act with a view to constitute a potential reserve of 
officers for use in emergencies when officer strength of the Royal Indian Marine re- 
quired expansion. The reserve will he open to Europeans, Indians and members of 
the domiciled community. Membership will entail a brief period of annual train- 
ing in one of the State ships. 

Mr. Bajpai introduced a bill to amend the Indian Forest Act, the purpose of 
which was to extend certain privileges to the court of wards which for the present 
were enjoyed by the owner of any private forest. 

Sir Joseph Bhore was given leave to introduce a bill to amend the Railways Act, 
the object of which was to provide for punishment, if a passenger pulled the alarm 
chain with the intention of obstructing traffic, by imprisonment np to six months 
or with fine or both. The bill also provided for arrest without warrant or written 
authority. 

Mr. Mitchell. Legislative Secretary, was also given leave to introduce a bill to 
amend certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments. 

The House next allowed Sir Frank Noyce to introduce his two bills, one regida- 
iiny the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus and the other regulating pay- 
ment of wages to certain classes of persons engaged in industry enabling promter 
payment of wages to persons receiving less than Rs. ICO monthly. 

The House then considered Sir Frank Noyce’s bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children as reported by the select committee. 

A brief discussion followed "wherein Mr. Joshi supported the bill and the other 
speakers were Messrs. Jog. -Dandi, Sarda, K. Ahmed, Gaya Prasad Singh, Azhar 
Ali and Lai Chand Navalrai. Mr. Clow, summing up the debate, said the purpose 
of the hill was not to prevent crnelty but to enable children who were now bound 
down to the employer and could not get away to be able to do so. This would not 
prevent any person from employing children on reasonable terms; provided the child 
had the liberty to leave his service if he wished. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

2nd. FEBRUARY : — The attendance was considerably thinned when the Assembly 
met to-day to discuss the private bills. The question jhour was .enlivened by a' 
large number of questions, especially those relating to the hunger-strike of prison- 
ers. The Home Member, replying to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singb, said that three 
prisoners had been on hunger-strike for a considerable period in the Rajahmundry 
jail. 
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Income-Tax Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir Eari Singh Gotir moved the Income-tax Act (Amendment) Bill to be refer- 
red to a select committee, consisting of the Finance Member, Messrs. Gaya 
Pershad Singh and Amarnath Dutt. Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Mr. G. S. 
Bangs Iyer, Sard ar Sant Singh, Mr. EL P. Mody. Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Mr. B. V. Jadhav and the mover. 

Sir George Schuster, on behalf of the Government, stated they must oppose the 
Bill in the present form. Government had received a large body of opinion which 
was opposed to the bill. In spite of this Government felt that some check from an 
outside agency was necessary on income-tax officers. They had seen a suggestion 
made by the Indian Board of Accountancy that a tribunal as a final court of 
appeal be set up for income-tax cases. The judges of the tribunal should be of 
the status of a High Court judge and the tribunal itself must be under the con- 
trol of the High Court and not under the Central Board of .Revenue- This re- 
quired careful consideration, but the speaker would not give it the unqualified sup- 
port of the Government. The Government would be prepared to examine the 
general question to check on the operations of the Income-tax department, but 
they were opposed to the Bill as any attempt at popular control by laymen at 
the early stage of assessment would be unworkable. Sir George Schuster sugges- 
ted to Sir Hari Singh Gour to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a better one 
in due course. If, however, the Bill was changed in the select committee to c-mbody 
the Government proposals, he would not oppose the reference to the select com- 
mittee. 

Sir EL S. Gour said his object was that there should be a body of opinion un- 
connected with the assessing department to examine the cases and ensure that 
justice was done. As regards the Finance Member’s ’suggestion he would say that 
the select committee would consist of experienced men and they would be at liberty 
to change the Bill as they considered necessary. 

Sir George Schuster intervening made it clear that the Government were pre- 
pared to give sympathetic consideration in the select committee to the proposal for 
the setting up of a final court of appeal without any other change in the procedure 
of the lower court. Any clause in the Bill which went further than that would be 
opposed by the Government. If the House accepted that undertaking of the Go- 
vernment they would not oppose the reference to the select committee. 

Mr. lEody admitted that the Bill went further than many of them wanted to do. 
But they were not sticking for the whole Bill and would be satisfied if a final court 
of appeal was instituted and thereby some sort of check on the assessing authority 
was created. It was true that the hands of the select committee should not be tied 
down but the tacit understanding would be only for a final court of appeal. 

Sir George Schuster : On that understanding I have no objection to the select 
committee. We will be at liberty to oppose every clause of the Bill which might go 
beyond that understanding.'The Bill was accordingly referred to the select committee. 

Dissolution of Maf.elages Bill 

Sir K S. Gour next moved the treference to the select committee the Bill to re- 
move certain doubts regarding dissolution of marriages of persons professing the 
Hindu religion. The Bill, he said, had provided the mneh-needed social reform and 
was of a humane nature. There was life and vigour in Hinduism to 'adapt itself to 
the changing conditions and he was sure the change proposed would be accepted by 
the House as it was necessitated by modern conditions. The opposition was based 
on the notion of sacrament which should be from both sides. To-day, however, in 
Hindu society woman was sacrified to man who could marry a number of times 
irrespective of her opposition. 

Mr. Sitarama Ttaju opposed the select committee motion but wanted the recircu- 
lation of the Bill, specially because Madras, which is the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
had not expressed its opinion. Public opinion, he said, was as much opposed to the 
measure as it was when the Bill was first introduced in 192S. He requested Sir 
H. S. Gour to withdraw the Bill and added that he could not take any part in the 
debate or express an opinion on the Bill. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi said Mnssalmans would also 'remain Dcntral. 

Bhai Pcrmanand, opposing the Bill, did not know any Hindu woman who had 
deserted her husband on account of impotency. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer urged that extreme caution should be exercised in enacting a 
measure of "that idnd and. welcomed the announcement that Government would be 
nentral. 

Mr. Ramahrishna J'r.a wanted Sir H. S. Gour to leave Hindus alone. He asser- 
ted that sacrament was alike for the husband and the wife. 

Mr. Hoon said that the fundamental basis of Hindu marriage was the procreation 
of a male offspring. That ideal was defeated if the husband was impotent. It was, 
therefore, necessary for that ideal that the Bill be accepted by the Hindus. 

Sir H. S. Gour. in winding up the debate, thanked the members for the modera- 
tion in their speeches. He was surprised at the nentral attitude of the Government. 
He felt they should have given support to a humanitarian measure. 

The House accepted Sir H. S. Gour's motion to refer the Bill to a select com- 
mittee by 12 votes to 11 and rose till the 16th. Feb. 

Pledging of Childeen’s Laboub Bill 

6th. FEBRUARY : — Further consideration of the Bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children, as reported by the Select Committee, was taken up. Raja Baha- 
dtcr Krishnamachari opposed the Bill, on the ground that the word “pledging’"’ had 
not been properly defined, and that the Government were showing false sym- 
pathy for protecting Labour without taking into consideration the conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. Sir Frank Noyce was gratified that his original expectations 
of support had been generally fulfilled. He doubted if there was any room for the 
doubts and fears expressed by Mr. Krishnamachari. The House adopted the motion. 

Consideration of clause by clause was then begun, when'Mr. Thampan moved that 
the proviso to the definition of the word “agreements” be deleted after which the 
House passed the Bill without a division. 

Mr. Girynr.e, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the penal 
clause of the measure would be postponed from coming into operation till such 
time as certain contracts that might have been in operation were terminated. 

Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference to a select committee of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Amendment Act, which motion was adopted. 

Railway Act Amendment Bi^l 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, then moved that the Indian Railways 
Amendment Act be referred to a select committee. The amendment was for providing 
and maintaining any means of transport for the conveyance of passengers, animals or 
goods, in any area to which access was afforded by Railways. Sir Joseph Bhore 
explained that the Bill, if passed, would secure for the railways some remunerative 
traffic which was taken away from them owing to motor competition. 

Messrs. S. C. Mitra, Eamakrishna Reddi, Jadhav, Gaya Prasad, Azhar Ali, Lal- 
chand Havalrai and S. C. Sen opposed the motion as untimely, while Dr. Anklesa- 
ria supported it, dismissing the Opposition arguments as irrelevant. 

Sir J. Bhore complained that the House had misunderstood the Government’s 
intentions, and_ said that the question of Railway administration did not 
come into the picture at all. Personally, the Commerce Member considered that the 
Railways would provide more convenient and safer motor service. He refuted the 
charge that the_ Railways were going to enter into competition with private enter- 
prise. Concluding, Sir,J. Bhore assured the House that the Road Committee report 
would be published within a few days, and the Select Committee would not meet 
until the Members were satisfied that they had sufficient time to examine the 
report. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Aunujap.y Forces Bill 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Auxiliary Force Amendment Act. The Bill, he said, provided that persons 
subject to the Act shall be divided .into only two classes, active class and reserve, 
and empowered the competent military authority to determine periods of training to 
be undergone, with the reservation that no such persons shall be required to under- 
go more training than that to which he was liable under Jhe existing law. The 
Id 
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Bill was also intended to remove statutory restriction, under which only persons 
residing in prescribed military areas were eligible for enrolment. 

The motion was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 

Marine Volunteeb Reserve Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, moving that the Indian 
Marines Amendment Act be taken into consideration, 6aid that the object of the 
Bill was to provide an opportunity for Marine Service on a voluntary basis to those 
persons in India who were interested in nautical pursuits, and at the same time to 
constitute a potential reserve of officers for use in emergencies when the officer 
strength of the Royal Indian Marine would require expansion. Under the Bill, it 
was proposed to organise a small Royal Indian Marine Volunteer Reserve, open to 
Europeans and Indians and members of the Domiciled community. Membership 
would entail a brief annual training on ships, besides instruction on shore. The 
Army Secretary said that it was a simple and straightforward measure, and was of 
practical importance. The expenditure involved was small. The Bill was passed. 

Forest Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved for consideration of the Indian Forest Act Amending Bill 
investing the powers of a owner with the Court of Wards. Mr. Thampan and Mr. 
Raghbir Singh suggested proper consideration by the Assembly of the measure 
before passing it. Mr. Thampan protested against the high-handed manner in which 
the Bill_ was being rushed through without consulting the local Governments. 
Mr. Bajpai replied that it was not so. The Government had already taken the 
precaution of consulting the local Governments concerned. The Bill was not 
contentions. The House passed the Bill. 


Railway Act Amendment Bill 

■,v. ir J° se Ph Bh° re moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the Railway Act, 
with a ., Tle i y r to further penalise the pulling of communication chords to stop trains. 
He said that this had been a growing evil, and it was quite clear that in a large 
number of cases, this was done deliberately to obstruct the administration. He 
mentioned that, on a certain railway in a single month, one individual stopped 
trains no less than eleven time3, in spite of the fact that on four occasions he was 
given the maximum punishment of Rs. 50 fine. Such stoppages cause considerable 
inconvenience to the public. The proposed amendment would enable imprisonment 
up to six months, or fine or both to be imposed. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that this 
higher penalty would result in discouraging people from practising this obstruction. 

Messrs. Ranga Aiyar and Jadhav opposed the motion, and held that because 
certain gentlemen committed the same offence eleven times, that was no reason for 
bringing m all-round legislation. 

, Mr- Masicood Ahmed proposed circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion before 
Hj , , A" v n, y- . He contended that it would be difficult to prove in a court of law 
that the intention of the accused was to obstruct traffic. The difficulty would be 
more in the case of ignorant and illiterate villagers, in whose case even if ignorance 
was no excuse, a sentence of imprisonment would be unjustified, 
it Mitra opposed the Bill entirely, as pulling the chain was not part of 
the Congress programme, and was but a temporary phase. 

lakub said that the pulling of alarm chains was an imporfant 
programme of the Congress, and the measure was very important in order to avoid 
inconvenience to the public. 

b „ /L ; 'll? r /^ a ^ ult 'h° u Kht that the drafting was defective. If as the Viceroy 
CoD K r cs 3 was dead, there was no necessity for the measure. He felt 
trinmniT ;„ a s y ra P at hetic Indian Commerce Member was being used as catspaw for 
bringing in an undesirable and irritating Bill. 

complained that the Government had not placed 
Railwnv Art nlfa ^i ^ a J, a B ^°F ln K the number of cases of infringement of the 
committer! HA LiL? e Z anous P arts of tbe country where the offcncc3 were 
were nrrnirJl tbe Government whether, on the principle of reciprocity, they 

compartments l ° cahance tile P enaI ty on railway officials responsible for over-loading 

airreed" t h ? r L, ,T ^ S ? fra '^ that the provisions would bo misused. He 
g eea that paralysing of the train services could be made penal, but not causing 
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obstruction to traffic, which might he for a legitimate object. The Bill had the 
stringency of the Ordinances, and should therefore be limited to a temporary period, 
if the only object was to meet the state of emergency created by the Civil Disobe- 
dience and terrorist movements. 

Sir Eari Sir.gk Govr objected to the Bill on three grounds. If the aim of the 
Bill, he said, was to cope with the Civil Disobedience Movement, the avowed object 
of which was to bring the Government into hatred, then, it would be difficult to 
prove the motive of the accused by providing against paralysing of train services, 
for the accused might say that they were only attempting to bring the Government 
into contempt and the palling of the chain was one way of doing that. He reminded 
the House that criminal jnrisprudence took note of primary intention. He also felt 
that the High Courts had no power to revise sentences of sis months. His second 
objection was based on the ground that the Government should have enhanced the 
fine instead of providing sis months’ imprisonment. Thirdly, he felt that a man 
from Bombay might find himself nnable to defend himself, if prosecuted in Assam, 
and there was need for a provision to penalise railway officials lannching on 
frivolous prosecutions. He pleaded for postponement of the Bill, with a view to 
meeting the wishes of the members. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying, stated that he saw no purpose in circulating the Bill. 
He asked the House either to accept or throw out the Bill. Some members had 
drawn a harrowing picture, but they forgot that the onus of proof was on the 
prosecution. The entire purpose of the Bill would be defeated by a graduated scale 
of punishment, as punishment would be deterrent only if it carried the risk of 
maximum penalty. The case of a person pulling the chord eleven times in a single 
month on a single railway, was not the only one. The latest figures available were 
for August 1932, and showed eight cases in" a month. 

Mr. G. P. Singh'. Only eight? 

Sir Joseph Bhore : There were 140 to 150 cases in the past eight months. 

Ike Commerce Member said that the provision was not being extended to obstruc- 
tion of railway servants as this difficulty had not arisen. He assured Air. Neogy 
that the Government would punish its own men equally if a just accusation was 
brought. Finally. Sir Joseph Bhore said that if there was a general feeling in 
respect of the third clause imposing arrest without warrant, he would be perfectly 
willing to meet them, and accept a motion in that respect, provided the House 
accepted the Bill as it stood in other respects. 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed's motion for circulation was defeated, and the Commerce 
Member moved for a select committee. The House adjourned at this stage,. 

South Indian Infantry Battalions 

Sth. FEBRUARY : — After questions to-day, further discussion of Mr. Jadhav's 
resolution recommending that South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies was resumed. Air. Jadhav recalled the martial 
qualities of the Mahrattas and South Indians in the past, and questioned the wisdom 
ofthe Government in doing away with their service at present. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju. supporting the motion, traced the historical background 
of the Madras regiments, and held that till the conquest of the Punjab a hundred 
years ago, the battles of the British in India were fought _ by the Madras Army. 
In this connection, he quoted the Aladras Government’s opinion urging the revival 
of the old Aladras Regiments, and pointed out that in the future army, strength 
alone did not count. Intelligence was even more necessary for the defence forces 
in Self-Governing India. He further quoted figures for recruitment for the Great 
War. in which Madras stood third after the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
pleaded, rs far as possible, for a uniform policy of recruitment instead of confining 
it onlv to one-third of the country as at present. _ 

Mr. Raghubir Sir.gk criticised the complete disarming of the people which was 
responsible for making them feeble. He asked the Government to have the same 
regard for Indians as they had for the British. , ... , 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, said that as a Madras Civilian, he was 
fullv "eon=cion= of the" feeling in" that Presidency and of its Government. He 
judged th» i— ne with a knowledge of both sides, but asked the House to 
heM th° 'miUtarv view on the matter. It was Lord Kitchener who ordered 
the reo-ganisation of the Indian Army with a view to enabling it to func- 
tion in unit= and in theatres where it might be called upon to act during war. It 
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was this reorganisation which had helped India to take an immediate and effective 
part in the Great War. but that war showed that there most be a balance between 
the fighting troops and the administrative and auxiliary services. Secondly, they 
must have modern equipment. In order to carry out this lesson of the War, the 
financial conditions of India made it necessary to make a saving by reducing the 
strength of the Army. They had disbanded forty thousand troops, of whom 
one-third were British. This was because it was better to. have a smaller army 
better equipped than a larger army without up-to-date equipment and the proper 
complement of auxiliary services. . , 

It had been argued that the people of Bombay and Madras would make efficient 
soldiers. The military reply was that they might be good soldiers, bnt that it had 
been found by experience that others were better, and the Army must have the 
best. Moreover, the great soldiers produced in the past by Bombay and Madras 
conducted campaigns in their own climate and had not to face the extreme heat and 
cold of the Frontiei. 

The second argument advanced was that it was unwise to recruit for the army 
from a particular class only. Mr. Tottenham replied that the Indian Armjj hardly 
represented one thousandth of the country’s population. While the people’s ambi- 
tion to take part in the defence of the country must be respected, there ware 
practical difficulties, and the authorities could not afford to take a chance with the 
recruiting material. He declared that the Government’s policy regarding the Pioneer 
organisation showed that the Army authorities were anxious to retain and use 
personnel, wherever it might come from, so long as they were satisfied that it was 
the best possible material for the purpose. . . 

Finally, Mr. Tottenham announced that the Commander-in-Chief had decided to 
select Madrasis as one of the classes to be recruited for the new Indian Artillerv, 
which was to be formed as a part of the Indianised division (applause). .He added: 
“This is a new change for the Presidency, and I am personally gratified at the 
decision taken by His Excellency. I hope I have shown that onr policy is not due 
to blind prejudice, bnt one in the best interests of India” ( applause ). . 

Mr. Jadhav, while expressing his gratitude to H. >E. the Commander-in-Chief 
for Mr. Tottenham’s statement, wanted 'that the number of Indians in the artillery 
should be raised and not be confined to Madras Province. 

Mr. Tottenham, replying, said that there would be altogether four batteries in 
the first artillery brigade and one of these would be allotted to Madrasis. The 
other three would be recruited from other classes, but he could not S3y now 
whether they would be recruited from what were called non-martial classes. 

Mr. Jadhav withdrew the resolution. Iso other resolution waslmoved. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Limitation Act Amending Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. Sant Singh moved to-d y for a Eelect committee for his 
Bill to amend. the Limitation Act so as to extend the" limitation period from three to 
E ' x 7® 115 : This extension, he said, would greatly relieve the debtor from the cost 
of litigation and would help him to escape from compound interest, in case he'gave 
fresh acknowledgment of his liability. Such relief was necessary in these days of 
unprecedented economic depression. The Bill could not however affect pending suits. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour Eaid that if he was sure that the Bill would help the 
debtor, he would have been glad to support the measure. The Bill would only 
benefit the creditor. Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that the present economic depres- 
sion was a mere, passing phase. The Bill, if it was passed, would impose a per- 
manent hardship on the debtors, who certainly would not get any remedy from the 
proposed legislation. 

r> ..P ir Brojendra Mitter, Law Member, explaining the legal position held that the 
Bill would seriously injure debtors by the extension of limitation. The creditor 
always choose the time for filing a suit according to his own interest and not 
in i j .interest of the debtor. The measure instead of giving relief to the debtors 
would give an additional handle to the money-lender for being used as an instrument 
for greater oppression. 

Messrs, lam in Khan, Amcarul Axim, B. N. Misra and Grant (Burma official) 
opposed the measure and advised the withdrawal. 

~ ,r FaiU . Ettssain reminded the House that a similar measure was passed as 
early as 1-15 in the Punjab Legislative Council but after five years’ experiment it 
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was found that sis year*' limitation was against _the_ interests of debtors and the re- 
formed Council repealed it bringing dovrn the limitation to three years. 

Sardar Sant Sir.gh felt unconvinced bv the arguments of those who opposed tne 
Bill. The Bill was defeated withont a division. 

nprvrrv it. Peocedtiee Amekdes'g Bill 
Mr. Sent Sim ft. moving for a select committee on the Criminal Procedure 
Amending Bill, said that as the administration was being reformed, it was aesirame 
that the standard of indicial administration should be also raised in order to m~p 
greater confidence in "the courts. Discussing the 'clause F relating to searches. . 
Sant Singh explained that his amendment sought protection against pos=ible c < 
erv and unfair dealings on the part of officers conducting searches. Frocee m?L 
Mr. Sant Singh pointed out that in recent political trials, the powers of reman ding 
accused to police custody '.had been much abused. In most cases, magistrates 
wrote orders of remand 'without seeing the accused. . , . 

Mr. Jagganmih Aaancal supported the Bill, and emphasised that the underly- 
ing principle was to secure uniformity of law. In some provinces, the ilagis ,a e 
had power to award punishment extending to seven years' imprisonment. _ In cer- 
tain provinces, the District Magistrates were more amenable to police influence 
than in the others. Checks were necessary in the interests of the accused. 

Mr. G. S. Duft (oScial, Bengal) and Major Ahimd Naicax, Khan opposed the 
Bill, while Mr. S. C. Mitra supported it. Discussion had not concluded when tne 
Assembly adjourned till the 13th. Feb. 

Aix-Ixdia Medical Council Bell 

13th. FEBRUARY :—The All-India -Medical iCouncil Bill was taken up by the 
Assembly to-day on the motion of Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, who made a 
twentv-minntes" speech at the conclusion whereof he was cheered. , 

Beferring to the origin of the Bill, he denied the impression that it was 
result of dictation of the General Medical Council of Britain and narrated e 
history of the subject since 1S10 when the idea first simmered. When the 
was again mooted in 1917 it was postponed pending the Montford refonns tv 
under it was then known that medical education would become a provincial . -- 
ferred subject. And after the reforms were inaugurated the proposal was hel P 
owing to financial stringency. But Dr. Lohakare in the Assembly and Dr. Kama 
Ban in the Council of State introduced a bill on the subject and tins bill was 
lated for opinion. Opinions collected on Dr. Kama Kan s bill were placed b 
informal conference in 1917 and next year the draft of the Government o _ 

Bill was circulated among the local Governments.^ The replies of eP 
Governments suggested that the bill infringed provincial autonomy, -p 1 - ,• 

that the Government of India came to the conclusion that_ any attempt 
nate the standards of medical education could only be ssrisfac .onlywork , , 

the willing support of the provinces. At this stage. Sir orman Walker - ggps 
that there should be set up a co-ordinating authority which could pve S , 

tee of uniformity of standards of education in all the provinces, pie " j 

of India 7 s proposal to appoint an inspector of medical education did o * 

itself to the House. A counter-proposal of the Government to appoint T jj e 

inspectors also did not find favour with the British General Medica "medi- 

resnlt was that the British Council withdrew .recognition from British Int liar i medi- 
cal qualifications which placed difficulties in the way of JP* r 7 ^This result 
graduate work in England or secure employment in Malaya o - jAdical Council 
gave a practical urgeScv to the problem of establishing an AlNInd,a 0 S C ation ^- 

The** confer- 

ZTSSStfESg « n SS^3-^t^hich 

^tr^crLT i Rq/i^-D C oef ' '££ °bll? carry out ^'recommendations of that 
conference ? _ . . 

YotL^rnav'astoTbv ^he^imla Conference recommended that the functions of the 
® L Timlted to graduates and not inclnde the medical licentiates. 
All-India Conned be toiled to deserving class of practitioners. But there 

K rS^SnS be^^reducational standarls of graduates and licentiates. 
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We definitely asked the local Governments whether they wjshed to include or ex- 
clude the licentiates. Seven local Governments were definitely against it. The 
Government of India had, {therefore, no option. But Clause 13,'of this bill definitely 
secures the object of the licentiates by seeing that there is no bar to their object of 
getting into the all-India register under certain conditions.^ Secondly, there 13 
nothing in the bill which either deprecates or diminishes the privileges which the 
licentiates at present enjoy. 

Explaining the scope of the bill, Mr. Bajpai alluded to the criticism that the 
Council would not be on democratic iines. The Government, said Mr. Bajpai, did 
not claim perfection for the bill but they were anxious that membership of the 
Council be representative of all the interests concerned and at the same time it may 
not be [unwieldy. _ . 

Eeferring to the question of reciprocity, Mr. Bajpai said the Government wished 
this body to be in a position of effective equality for the purpose of negotiating for 
the recognition of Indian medical qualifications. It must be endowed with the reali- 
ties of power. If a suitable formula could be found for this purpose the Govern- 
ment would be willing to examine it with an open mind. The Government hoped 
the body to be set up would be such as to command confidence and have a sus- 
tained career of usefulness. Mr. Bajpai pleaded for the cooperation of the House to 
remove any imperfections. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mastroocl Ahmed, moving for circulation in order to elicit public opinion, 
pointed out that the bill as placed before the House was not one which the Govern- 
ment had already circulated. He complained that those opinions which the Govern- 
ment had printed five months ago were not made available to them earlier, due 
public had great suspicion that the bill was drafted nnder the dictation of tne 
General Medical Council. Eeferring to the medical conference held in 1930, he saia 
there were no independent medical men represented at the conference except Govern- 
ment servants and Ministers of provinces. In his opinion the bill should be de- 
signed more to protect the licentiates than the higher qualified graduates. Urging 
that the scope of the bill would be applicable both to British and Indian India, tne 
speaker asked why the Patna, Andhra and Bangoon universities were not included 
in the bill. . _ 

Ur. Dalai, claiming 35 years’ experience of the medical profession in India, 
welcomed the bill and opposed circulation. He described the suggestion that tfie 
bill was a result of dictation from the General Medical Council as a mischievous 
delusion. There was nothing defective in the bill and eo there was no need tor 
circulation. If any defect existed it could be examined and removed by the select 
committee. The necessity of the bill was universally admitted. The council should 
be established in such a manner as to ensure an honourable international status tor 
the Indian medical degrees. Eeciprocity depended on satisfying the authorities 
responsible for maintaining the standards of medical practitioners. In all countries 
only the highest medical qualification was recognised. At the same time there was 
nothing in the bill preventing the licentiates from being placed on the all-India 
register but now as a class they had been excluded because they bad not the 
slightest chance of being recognised in other countries. But the door was open to 
them with improvement in their qualifications. As eventually the licentiates were 
bound to come within the scope of the bill there was no necessity for legislation 
for lower qualifications now. Let the House in coming to a decision on the 
present motion remember the fact that there were may Indian graduates who 
earned their livelihood in the United Kingdom. Dr. Dalai wanted the president of 
the Medical Council to be nominated by the Governor-General. . , 

Mr. Scctarama Baja maintained that there was no over-riding necessity to rush 
this measure through, especially when there was a good deal of suspicion. He 
doubted when the principle of the bill was once accepted, whether it would be 
possible to make any material change in the select committee. 'When the Govern- 
ment of India were faced with the attitude of the General Medical Council refusing 
to recognise the diplomas of the Indian universities, they (the Government) instead 
of taking a step-motherly attitude, should have handled the situation in a different 
way. Surely the Government of India had failed to protect the legitimate rights of 
Indians and the remedy that was available had not been used. As regards the 
exclusion of the Andhra University from the schedule, he asserted it was in order 
to placate the General Medical Council. 

Mr. J oshi asked how the General Medical Council was interested in the exclusion 
of Andhra. 
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Ur. Baris The only possible reason seas that there was only one I. M. S. 
officer under the Andhra University. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja failed to iielieve that the bill was drafted in accordance with 
the wishes of the Simla Conference and the opinions of local Governments. Mr. 
Baja criticised the composition of the proposed medical council wherennder out of 
2S members of the council. 12 were to be 1. M. S. men and of the rest eight were 
to be selected from universities where all were gazetted employees of the Govern- 
ment._ Thus for all practical purposes 23 out cf 2S members of the proposed 
council would be in the hands of the Government. Mr. Raja contender that in 
such an atmosphere reciprocity was not possible in the real sense of the term. 

Sir Fcxlt Husain, interrupting, said that under the reforms the Ministers, 
who would be in charge of medicine" and who would also be on the medical council, 
would be responsible to the legislature. 

UK Bcfi : ' Then why not postpone the bill till the inception of the reforms ? 
Concluding, the speaker referred to the opinions of the various local Governments 
who were not altogether (opposed to the inclusion of licentiates in the general register. 
The Central Government's attitude in this matter was not justified. 

Baiccr. Bahadur Rcmcsicami Misdalicr, Bound Tsbler, who raised the question 
of the medical council in the Bound Table Conference, made a spirited speech for 
Go minutes supporting the select committee motion bat severely criticising several 
features. Referring to Mr. Bajpai's denial of the Government of India's servility to 
the General Medical Council Mr. Mndaliar asked : Why did the Government of 
India send the “whole bill together with the connected papers” to the General 
Medical Council for their opinion ? Snch a procedure was unwarranted and did 
show servility to the General Medical Council who should have been merely told 
that India proposed a medical council and whether that would not be enough to 
secure recognition of her medical degrees. Alluding to Mr. James* suggestion to 
include the universities of Indian States. Mr. Mndaliar said the British Indian 
legislature could not under the existing constitution and until federation was 
established legislate for the Indian States. ' 

Proceeding D. B. Bamaswami Mndaliar referred to the merits of the bill and 
contended that even after the Government of India had obtained the opinions of 
the medical profession and local Governments they brought forward the same 
identical measure. Yet Dr. Dalai had praised the bill’ and was prepared to support 
every comma and semicolon. Dr. Dalai himself, he felt sure, would see that the 
Government had accepted changes in the select committee (Laughter). The 
local Governments, who were noT certainly irresponsible, had suggested that the 
president of the council be elected after five "years and Dr. Dalai wanted a perpetual 
nominated president. 

Mr. Rarr.abrishnc Reddi considered the time had come to take stock of the 
situation to bring about uniformity in medical standards and proficiency. He had 
not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Em, to Regulate Payhectt of Wages 

14th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Frank Kouca presented to-day the select committee 
Reports on Workmen's Compensation Act and the Land Acquisition Act while; report 
onlthe Auxiliary Force Act was presented by Mr. Tottenham. 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving for circulation of the bill to regulate the payment of 
wages, said the question was raised formerly through private bills but subsequently 
they were withdrawn on the understanding’ that Government would take steps after 
enquiry. The Labour Commission investigated the question thoroughly and their 
recommendations vrere Evitable to the members. The investigation revealed the exis~ 
tenee of abuses and the bill was to secure that wages shall ordinarily be paid within 
seven davs of the expirv of the period within which they were earned. It proposed 
that persons contravening the provisions of the Act should be liable to prosecution 
should on!v be maintainable after a successful claim to refund had been preferred. 

The circulation motion was agreed to. 

;All-I>t>ia Medical Council Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the All-India Medical Council Bill. 

Mr Earnakrishna Reddi said the bill placed the medical graduates of Andhra. 
Patno'and Rangoon "universities and licentistes all over India in an inferior position 
to tha f " of the licentiates and apothecaries .of Britain. Sir. John Megaw and other 
eminent oSciafe had certified the products of Indian universities as eScient. Yet 
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received the sanction of the Governor General bnt m this ca^e it seemed 
the bill had received the sanction of the General Medical Gonncil. . helJ 

Pnrrin'irinff the bar conncil ^vith th6 proposed medical council* jlr. ..v 

t haUt“ P 3 to crSe an delusively oLfal conncil This m« sure was neither 
liberal nor well-conceived and if the Government really had the 1 nnivereities. 
medical nrofession at heart they shonld introduce popular election by un *f^ 5It *f r 
The method of election suggested in the bill was no election at a "'^p° c ,g w B hawing" 
Aegarwal quoted largely from the opinions of the provincial Governments shorn g 
thlt some of them were against the choice representatives for the rowh^ 1 ?c^ 
being confined practically to the teaching profession and not extended I to ““ 
practitioners. He also objected to the obnoxious principle of excluded hcentmes 
and wanted reciprocity on the same lines as the British medical degree ho 

get ’ Sir'Cowasji Jeftanyir regretted that the only doctor-member, Dr. Dalai, did not 
express the views of the medical profession and left it to uncertified a ' 

The Secretary of State was prepared to help the Indian case for reciprocal an ng^ 
ments. The hands of the Secretary of State besides the Government of Indi 
be strengthened in the matter. mil 

Sir Fazli Hussain, who had done so much m this matter, shonld not see a 

passed which would have the effect of weakening his efforts for recognition. As ior 
the licentiates, there were 30,000 and they desired a standardisation of tbeireducatmn 
so that the distinction between them and the graduates might be slowly reaucw 
Sir Cowasji, therefore, wanted an assurance that their education would be Eta 
ised and maintained. . 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan could not understand the mentality of the Government wnic • 
while putting thousands of licentiates in charge of dispensaries, tried to betray 
degrade them in the eyes of foreigners through legislation. The best course 10 
Government was to abolish the institutions which turned out the so-called “cent a . 
When there was much talk of reforms and self-government the bill was reaction y 
in character as the council to be established would be absolutely official-ridden, ii 
asked the mover whether Indian doctors would be allowed to practise in other tore g 


countries mentioned in the schedule. 

Sir Fazli Hussain regretted the impression that the bill cast a reflection on t 
licentiates. Requesting the House to judge the bill on its merits, Sir Fazli asnureu 
that ‘in this matter I am prepared to be guided entirely by the Assembly Hno- 
members should act as responsibly as I am prepared to be responsible to tbe riou 
Let the issue be decided on its merits without the fear of the Government or tavo 
of any one whether on behalf of the Government or somebody else. (Applause.) rn 
is not a matterof trade negotiations, nor commercial rights, nor financial sateg ua 
but one in which we ourselves are concerned and we ourselves have to aeci ' • 
Before reciprocity from the Medical council of Britain I want reciprocity be,w 
you and me.’ Proceeding Sir Fazli explained how intimately he had been <mnnec 
with the licentiates and how in several capacities he had done to uplift them as 
class in his province. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said there were several , 

of thought among the licentiates themselves. Some wanted a uniform standard 
medical education, but if one year was added to their (instruction they would asa 
for some return for that additional instruction and if two years were added they 
would get medical graduates. The question then would arise whether the , coa “ try , 
tiuanccs could permit such a burden. The speaker held that Major Isaidn s addrc-a 
at the last medical conference thought constructively and ^calculated that Zw, ! 
men would meet the rural requirements and suggested a still ‘cheaper class 01 
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practitioners who conld undergo two to three rears 7 training with individual practi- 
toners and then undergo an examination. As resards medical graduates they were in 
an extremely difficult position. The medical association membership had an overwhelm- 
ing majority of licentiates. If the gradnates opposed them they got excited and 
for the sake of peace the graduates 'yielded. ‘T trust that wilt not be the attitude, 
of the present Assembly. Let us shoulder our responsibility.' The Education 
Member held that medical gradnates cost mneh more than licentiates and the uni- 
formity of medical education, therefore, would have a prohibitive cost. 

He said the House would agree, firstly, that a uniform standard would be 
too costly. Secondly, that different standards wonld be maintained. As regards 
the Medical Council Bill, he assured them that it was not being hustled through, 
bnt felt the council was the best solution of the point raised by the British 
Council. He admitted that suspicion and protest was justified as the original bill’s 
preamble gave rise to a feeling among the licentiates that they were not held to be 
qualified doctors. That had been now changed and the suggestion of the editor of the 
pamphlet written on behalf of the Liceneiates’ Association had been adopted by the 
Government and the council had been named instead of All-India Medical Council 
a Council of Medical Graduates of India. 

Sir Fazli had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Release of Gakdhi ayd Political Pbisoyees 

1 5th. FEBRUARY : — There was a resolution on the agenda, to-day, by 
Mr. Banga Iyer for nomination of representatives of the House to interview 
Mahatma Gandhi in jail with a view to bring about his release and that of 
his followers. When the Deputy President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter 
made a statement yielding place "to Mr. Masicood Ahmed to move his resolution on 
the same subject. The resolution asked : — 

‘Tor the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatullah and other political 
prisoners to secure their co-operation in the future of constitution making”. 

The discussion of the resolution was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Geieyayces of Disabled Soldiees 

There was a heated debate on Mr. Mahamed Axahar Alt's resolution recommen- 
ding the appointment of a Committee of the Assembly in order to enquire and 
recommend means of removing the grievances among discharged and disabled soldiers 
and widows and dependents of those who gave their lives in the Great War.” 

After debate the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Railway Policy 

Dr. Ziauddin moved that ‘‘in riew of the trade depression, high rate of loan and 
the contemplated political reforms, the Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General-in-Conncil to take steps for carrying the_ necessary revision of policy and 
administration of Indian railways”. After discussion the resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Budget for 1933-34 

16tB. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to hear the railway budget 
speech. Sir Joseph Bhore was loudly cheered ns be rose to present the first railway 
budget since his appointment as Commerce and Railway Member. In the course of 
his speech, he said : — 

It is usual to preface the statement on the estimates of the year by a mention 
of any important changes that may have been made in the form of the demands 
placed in the hands of Hon'ble Members. Two snch have been made in the struc- 
ture of our Demands for Grants on the advice of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. The first 
is the amalgamation of the Demands for strategic lines and commercial _ lines. The 
present svstem of having separate demands has not been found conducive to effi- 
cient control of expenditure. Strategic lines are administered as an integral part of 
the North Western Railway system, ""the expenditure on the whole of which is initi- 
aliv booked in one set of accounts. Only a small portion of this expenditure can 
be'directly allocated to strategic lines ; the major part being distributed between 
strategic railways and the commercial railways forming part of the total system pro- 
portionately according to certain formulae. The Public Accounts Committee recom- 
mended that separate" Demands for Grants for strategic lines should be done away 

15 
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with, but that information about the results of the working of strategic lines should 
be given in a separate appendix to the Book of Demands.. We have adopted both 
these recommendations. The other change of importance is that we are showing in 
one Demand the total expenditure on open line works, whether, the expenditure » 
technically met from the Depreciation Fand or charged to Capital. 

From 1933-34 it has been decided that railway revenues should bear a share of 
the total cost of the management of specific railway debt proportionate to the rail- 
way debentures or loans appropriated for specific railway purposes. 

Financial Results of 1931-32 

The loss in the working of commercial lines turned out to be 7 crores, or a 
quarter of a crore less than anticipated, and that on strategic lines just under 2 
crores. The total loss of 9 crores was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by 
the withdrawal of the uninvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder 4 
crores was taken ns a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

Revised Estimate foe 1932-33 

In dealing with the estimates for 1932-33 and 1933-34, I propose to follow the 
recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and deal with commercing and 
strategic lines together. The results of the latter are more or less constant, being a 
loss of very near 2 crores a year and do not therefore atfect comparisons to any 
considerable extent. Though the budget for 3932-33 was not framed on any opti- 
mistic basis and anticipated a total deficit of 7J4 crores, of which 5J4 crores was 
no commercial lines, our present anticipations are that tbe results will be crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirely due to a further fall in earnings. 

Budget Estimate Foe 1933-34 

For the year 1933-34 we estimate that onr total traffic receipts will be 83X 
crores and our total working expenses, including depreciation, just over 63 crores. 
Net traffic receipts will thus amount to nearly 25 crores. Onr other receipts are 
diminishing as a result of the gradual redaction of our balances in the Depreciation 
Fund and will be practically counterbalanced by our miscellaneous charges. Taking 
all these into account, we calculate that our net rerenue will be insufficient to meet 
our interest charges by about 7 crores. This deficit (of which 5 crores is in res- 
pect of commercial lines) has again to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, which will stand at the end of 1933-34 at 13% crores. 

In the hope that we have plumbed the lowest depths of the present period of 
economic depression and we may anticipate a slight recovery, we are placing onr 
estimate of traffic earnings about 1-J crores or barely 2 per cent, above the current 
year's figures. This is practically what was actually received in 3931-32. and in 
■view of the fact that during 3933-34 our rates of freight and fares will be at an 
appreciably higher level than they were during the greater part of 3931-32, I do not 
think that, these estimates can be considered as unduly optimistic. 

We estimate our working expenses next year at 25 lakhs higher than in the cur- 
rent year. The reduction by a half of the emergency cut in pay, after allowing for 
the fact that we shall no longer have to pay to tbe Incometax Department the 
compensation we paid this year in respect of the exemption of railway Etaff from 
payment of the additional taxation imposed in November 1931. is responsible for a 
difference of 67 lakhs. Oar estimates allow, however, for a reduction of other expen- 
diture amounting to 42 lakhs of which more than half is in our fuel bill. 

Capital Expenditure 

First, let me advert. to the subject of onr new Capital expenditure during tbe 
coming year. Oar capital programme for 1933-34 is a very attenuated one. Apart 
from the completion of our existing commitments it provides only for bare essen- 
tials. No new lines are to be undertaken, the amount of 32 lakhs provided for new 
construction being only for the purpose of completing lines already begun. The 
total amount we expect to require for all expenditure on works not charged to 
revenue is 9% crores in cash after allowing for a reduction of about l*f crores in 
stores balances. Apart from tbe strengthening of a few bridges which we have had 
to undertake, the only important expenditure of any magnitude is on the purchase 
of a number of wagons in replacement of those 'which have passed their normal 
lives and are proriug uneconomic to maintain. We are providing for tbe purchase 
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of 2,500 wagons at a cost of about 93 laths. While this is expected to reduce our 
cost of maintenance of wagons, it Trill afford assistance to the Indian wagon 
building industry at a time" when orders are badly needed. 

Depreciation Fend 

The railway depreciation fund is built up by annual contributions representing 
roughly the value of the various classes of wasting assets included in our railway 
property divided by their assumed lives, different lives being assigned on basis of the 
the past experience to each class. Such contributions are continued throughout the 
■whole period of the assumed life of each asset, irrespective of when it is actually 
retired or replaced. The original cost of the asset is withdrawn from the fund when 
it is actually retired or replaced. Finally, Indian Railways are still comparatively 
young ; many of our assets have still *a long useful life and their turn to be 
renewed or replaced has not yet come. On the other hand, it has to be remem- 
bered that no provision was made at the inception of the fnnd for arrears of 
depreciation while money has been withdrawn to meet the cost of all renewals, and 
we had a comparatively ambitions programme of works in the years immediately 
following the institution of the fund. Premature renewals have also been effected to 
a certain extent. Taking all factors into consideration, however, the Eize of the 
fund gives causes for serious reflection. 

Cuts is Pay 

We have applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in the pay of the 
Administrative Services to the personnel of the Railways. During the comiDg year, 
therefore. Railway Staff will be subjected to half the cnt imposed on them during 
the current year, but this will be accompanied by the withdrawal of income ana 
supertax privileges. The financial result will be'a reduction in the savings in the 
coming year from about 176 lakhs net. after allowing for payments of compensation 
to the Income Tax Department, to 103 lakhs, while the 'combination of half the 
existing cnt with the loss of the income-tax privileges will in effect secure, speaking 
generally, a graduated scale of salary deductions. 

Hon’bte Members are already cognisant of the fact that Mr. Pope who had had 
special experience of this sort of work on the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway is conducting an examination of the possibilities of securing further 
economies on our Railways. The subject of his special examination is the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway and with him are associated officers from other Railways 
so that the methods adopted and the lines followed in this particular investigation 
may be applied to other Railways. His review will, it is hoped, be ready very 
shortty, and if, as a result, arrangements promising immediate economies and capable 
of immediate adoption are possible, no time will be allowed to elapse before _we 
adopt them. In any case we expect that the most fruitful lines of further enquiry 
will he indicated, and these will be pursued in the coming months. 

Incoee Tax A heed Kent Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, two income-tax amendment hills were referred 
to Select Committees on the motion of Sir George Schuster who was severely criticised 
in regard. toithe one which related to foreign investment, Sir Caiccsji Jehangir being 
the most critical. As set off against this Sir Cowasji was most accommodating and 
helpful to the Finance Member regarding the second bill, the main provisions of which 
and were intended to give various facilities and concessions in the matter of assessments 
references to High Courts and check leakage and also afford administrative facilities 
or clarify doubts. Opinions received on the bill were largely in favour. Mr. S. C. 
Ser. made a few criticisms and Sir Coicasji Jehangir expressed satisfaction at the 
provisions. The latter affirmed that there was a great deal of evasion. 

Bill to Regelate Possession of Wireless Sets 
Sir Frank Noyce had very little difficulty in getting the Eeiect committee on his 
bill to penalise the illicit use* of wireless apparatus. There was a flood of speeches 
over the measure by several non-official members after which the House adjourned 
till the 20th. 

General Diicuieion on Railway Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY : — Dr. Ziauddir, Ahmed opened the general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. He criticised the underestimating of expenditure, and said that 
i t was much more than crores. He calculated the total deficit at the end of the year 
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at croTes. and urged the Railway Board to make serious efforts to restore the 
equilibrium. They should encourage cheap travelling and movement ofgoods, and 
thus facilitate increase of trade. Concluding, he pleaded for decrease in overhead 
charges and reduction in interest charges. .... 

Mr. B. Das described the Railway Member ns the third Czar in the railway 
kingdom— the first two Czars being Sir Charles Innes and Sir George Rainy. He 
criticised the Railway Retrenchment Committee for not having done its duty and 
postponed everything in the nature of real economy to ano'her ixpert enquiry. And 
now they were hunting for experts. The Chief Commissioner of Railways had 
referred to the Canadian Pacific railway system. But would he also reveal the 
gross mismanagement which was wrought in that system ? Mr. Das then objected 
to the proposal that railways should run their own bus services on roads in 
competition with private enterprise, and said that the Railway Bonrd_ could not 
conceal their mismanagement of railways by running bus services. The 
immediate need of the hour was ruthless economy in the staff and wages, and Mr. 
Das asked the Board to instruct the Agents of Railways to give up the mad orgy 
of duplicating staff, and attempt to bring freshness of mind in the senior staff. 
Concluding, Mr. Das agreed with Dr. Ziauddin in urging for reduction in inter- 
est charges and suggested that Sir Joseph Bhore should consult the Financial 
Commissioner and also the Finance Member and taking advantage of the conversion 
scheme bring down the rate of interest on loans taken at high rates. 

Mr. A. B. Ghuxnavi congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore on being the first Indian 
Commerce and Railway Member. The speaker held that the deficit was staggering, 
Government losing considerably because of higher freights. If only Goverment had 
listened to the speaker’s words last year they would nave benefit ted. “Last year I 
had gauged what happened to-day. I said you were losing 50 lakhs, of which 20 
lakhs on purchasing coal and 30 lakhs on raising coal”. Now the “Hindustan 
Times” had published that there was this year a saving of 20 lakhs on the expendi- 
ture on coat (applause). If only Government would take my second suggestion 
" they would save 30 lakhs.” Mr. Ghuznavi next contended that about 15 lakhs of 
rupees worth of railway traffic had been diverted from railways to the B. I. S. N. 
Shipping Company on the pretext that it was cheaper in the interest of the M. 
and S. M. Railway to ship than rail it. Mr. Ghuznavi next remarked that 
railway collieries which were of second class sbonld be closed, as it was economic 
to close than run them. The railway stores Fbowed a colossal loss. It was stated 
that Rs. 54 lakhs of stores have been discovered as not Ebown in the books at all. 
He asked how then must be the extent of pilfering, theft and other loescs. He 
asked why, when the E. I. R. and E. B. R. were owned by the Slate and 
had offices in Calcutta adjacent to each other, they kept double establishment 1 
Their combined mileage was not bigger than N. W. R. He asked : “why not at 
least combine the Chief Medical Officers’ posts when the whole of Bengal could be 
run by one Surgeon General. 

Mr. N. M. J oshi characterised the policy of Government as neither businesslike nor 
moral. They Ehould adopt a forward bold policy and should not curtail the construc- 
tive programme, but launch in a scheme to give employment to the people. 
Government on the other hand had been following a policy to give more to those 
who take more from thoFc who have little. For instance, Government spent 
Rs. 200 per third class seat which vieldid Rs. 240 while Rs. 4,000 per first 
class seat which brought in only Rs. &08. Similarly subordinate employees were 
paid at market rates while higher staff were paid fat salaries. The remedy, he 
suggested, was in making the railway administration responsible to the people of the 
country. Mr. Joshi also criticised the policy of making debits against pay of 
subordinate staff for mistakes they committed and asked if similar policy was 
followed in regard to higher officers. 

Ba Maxing, Burman Member, in his maiden speech, urged economy in Burma 
Railways and suggested abolition of unnecessary posts like the .Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent for catering and advertisement. He added, “These do not 
require much brain and a costly staff” (laughter). He next advocated the appoint- 
ment of Burmans in both higher and lower railway services in Burma, and preference 
being given to them in selection (applause). 

Bir Bcnry Gidncy said that the Railway Member had said that they bad at 
last reached the rock bottom and hoped for the best. The speaker commented : 

.opc deferred maketh heart sad, and railway budget based on hope is sure to be 
quite bad . .Sir Henry Gidney said that the House had a right to demand an 
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answer to Mr. Ghuznavrs charges whether waste of twenty lakhs, occurring yearly 
in the past, was owing to the wrong policy. Then, again' the Eailway Beard was 
not playing fair to the B. N. Bailway by shipping coal to M. and S. M. 
Bailway. “Why don't yon use railway?" Is not " blood thicker than water? 
Would you no: provide employment to so many unemployed and use your engines 
and wagons which are rusting? Continuing, "Sir Henry said : ‘‘Yon started it for 
economy and efficiency. It has led to neither. Bailways " are not efficient • staff is 
multiplied and it has led to extravagance and lavish expend; tore. So also your 
scheme of separation of audit from account has led to higher expenditure. You have 
not listened to the advice of the Betrecchment Committee. Yon have thrown into 
the waste paper basket the suggestion to amalgamate the head office administration 
of the E. 1. E. and E. B. B. You keep two Chief Medical Officers one of whom is 
heavily engaged as Yice-Chanceller of the biggest Indian University. It is all. Sir, 
financial proS gacy. It is high time that there“ were big cuts on the Bailway Board 
(applause). AU your retrenchment proposals are economy postponed. rT Sir Henry 
Gidney next advocated transfer of the strategic railway charges to the Army 
Department. He asked what had been done to safeguard railway servants from 
Kabuli money-lenders, and finally mentioned that they had been always told that 
the Bailway Board consisted of experts. ‘‘If you are experts, why do you always 
cry oat for ‘experts^ (applanse). Hereafter you will also ask for experts" to enquire 
into injury to railway profits by bullock carts (renewed laughter). Sir, you want in 
the Bailway Board not Agents but men with business experience. " Take some 
members from this Honse or other businessmen. Sir Joseph Bhore would find that 
his budget is balanced all right (applanse) - " 

Mr. Thr.Tr.pan urged that Civil Disobedience movement and depression were not 
wfcoliy responsible for lowering earnings of railways. Yet there was top-heavy ad- 
ministration cost, which should be lowered to make railways pay. 

Mr. Sitararr.a Eaju felt that wiping of reserves, contribution’from the Deprecia- 
tion Fund, borrowing with a view to make ends meet, and yet saying that the 
position of raiways was sound was like the war phraseology" “all quiet op the 
western front". He wanted Government to state in what shape the Depreciation 
Fund was, and hew it was employed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to” the debate, had to repent arguments nsed in the 
Council of State on the 16th. He assured the House that rates and fares would 
no: he allowed to stand at the figures where law of diminishing 
return would operate. It was natural for them to expect that Government should 
assist the industries by preferential rates hut they could not at the Fame time ask 
the department to be run ^commercially. The Commerce Member welcomed Dr. 
Z : anddin - s change of position from that of destructive to a constructive critic. As 
regards Mr. Ghuznavi. the speaker had always understood that coal generates heat 
•laughter). Government had issced a circular that in future tenders should be called 
for raising coal (applause). There was no basis for the change of freight and sur- 
charge had increased import of foreign coal as it had fallen from 39.CCO tons in 
193T to 8.COD tons in 1932. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

VOTING ON RAILWAY DEMANDS 
Eailway Boaed Geakt 

21*L FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to consider the vote on railway 
demands for grants. The first demand for railway grant was for the Bailway Board. 

Mr. A. B. Ghuxnari moved for abolition of the Board by suggesting a cut 
of the grant to Be. 1. Baisir.g the question of policy and administration of the 
Board. Mr. Ghuznavi levelled an attack for the failure of railways to accept the 
lowest' tenders in the matter of coal purchase. He asked, whether it was not a fact 
that until last year when he raised the question in the House that the Bailway 
Board were blis'sfully ignorant of the fact that there was no regular tender system 
and at any rate no lowest tender was accepted and it was as a result of his disclo- 
sures that" lowest tenders were accepted leading to a saving of twenty lakhs of 
rupees. He criticised the high rate now prevailing in the carriage of coal by rail 
and showed how cheaper it was to carry coal^ by the Eea. He objected to the intro- 
duction of the crew system in order to provide a field for the sale of the Hayman- 
Maheadra punch and "drew attention to the fact that as Econ as a number of pun- 
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ches available was sold the crew system was abolished. Mr. Ghuznavi argued in 
favour of the amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways and 
suggested amalgamation of medical services in the railways. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra drew attention to the. enormous increase in the Railway 
Board expenditure and wanted its Indianisation. He asked that if the work of big 
departments like the Home Department could be managed by a Member, a Secretary 
and a Deputy Secretary why should the Railway Department be allowed to have a 
bloated strength. Mr. Mitra, continuing, contended there must be some decency in 
the circular that the Government sent out which showed Indians as helots in their 
own country by emphasising the need for non-Asiatic recruitment for be3t railway 
services. He said railways had hopelessly mismanaged collieries and complained 
against the behaviour of Anglo-Indian employees towards third class passengers 
and also against inadequate space in latrines in which a man like Sir Henry Gidney 
could not enter. Mr. Mitra held that the Railway Board was a sham and should 
be abolished as the Agents really run railways and could be responsible to the 
Railway Member through ordinary Secretariat channels. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported Mr. Mitra’s plea against the Railway Board 
whose uselessness was proved by the fact that any complaint made against the 
railway administration was referred to the railway agents who had already decided 
on the subject. 

Sir Henry Gidney complimenting Mr. Ghuznavi said, it was due to his criti- 
cisms that there had been a saving of twenty lakhs in coal contracts. The speaker 
referred to the separation of audit from accounts and said that at the time of se- 

E aration a statement was made that the result would be no additional expenditure 
ut economy The speaker asserted that the result of separation had been an addi- 
tional expenditure of twenty lakhs. He urged unification of railway systems, speci- 
ally of those having the same termini like the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railways in Calcutta, also abolishing the railway stores department by handing over 
the work to an Indian department. 

Mr. S. C. Sen confessed he was interested in coal trade. Perhaps Mr. Ghuznavi 
had no personal interest but at one time he was a director of compan es and the 
speaker would like to know whether he paid for shares to qualify himself. Mr. Sen 
said that the saving made by the Railway Board through coal purchase was not due 
to the public-spiritcdness of Mr. Ghuznavi, but because of the extreme depression 
of coal trade and fall in prices of select coal which used to Eell last year for Bs. 
2-10-0 and now Eold at Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4-0. Mr. Sen further contended that railways 
had promoted public interest and saved coal trade by their policy regarding railway 
collieries. (A voice: What about tax-payers?). 

Mr. Sen : Are not we tax-payers ? Does Government give protection to industries 
in consumers’ interest or in the interest of trade ? 

The House rose and adjourned till the 23rd. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Mr. N. if. Jos in' analysed the revenue figures to show tbs 
average return on third c!a c s and first class seatE. He pointed out that the former 
brought profit and. the latter dead loss. He urged that more money should be spent 
u 9°. m j 0rts amenities of third class passengers and first class seats should be 
abolished, ns in India few people can travel first class. 

Mr. K. C. Beoyy pointed out the wide difference between the recommendations 
of the Acworth Committee, regarding the Central Advisory Council and the consti- 
tution and functions accorded to that body presently with the result that there was 
no touch between the railways and their customers, the public. He also complained 
that the Rates Tribunal was neither cheap nor expenditious as the Acworth Commit- 
tee intended it to be, nor yet it was a Tribunal but only worked in an advisory 
capacity. 

Afr. B. Das contended that the Railway Board had been felling them “lies for 
feven wears that there were no surplus of railway stores.” How have they now 
been reduced when the Indian Financial Commissioner and the Indian Member bad 
taken charge ? “What we want is Indian spirit.” He warned Sir Joseph Bborc 
that ttiose men, who were behind prisons, when they came out would not tolerate 
tne fciatutory Railway Board deciding the fate of SCO crorcs, through foreign engi- 
neers holding guaranteed appointments. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, r< plying to the three days’ criticism of the railway policy and 
administration, rrgrtttcd the fact that it bnd been nothing but a replica of general 
discussion and thereby the House deprived itself of raising issues. If Mr. Ghuznavi 
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had intended to pass an indictment on the present administration by his speech on 
the coal purchase policy, then it had singularly failed, for even assuming his figures 
to be correct the Board had, by adopting his advice, saved twenty lakhs of rupees. 
As for the carriage of coal by sea for use by M. and S. M. and S. I. Railways, Sir 
Joseph Bhore informed that the Board had itself raised the question and hoped to 
see a change in the existing practice next year, so that coal would be carried by 
train instead of by sea. These companies were at full liberty to choose whichever 
rout they liked. The Board had succeeded in inducing the S. I. Railway 
to accept a suggestion by which the balk of their coal would be carried by 
law, even though it might mean some loss. The Railway Member also 
explained how he himself had been looking carefully into every tender before 
final orders were passed. He said : ‘‘This is the first year that I have 
anything to do with this rather important transaction, and I can assure the 
House that a result of scrutiny by the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner, and lastly by myself the original proposals were in some cases modified. 
But yon will realise that in this matter the Board must follow the advice of expert. 
What we do is to ensure that the price is low and capacity of the tender to fulfil 
the contract is there, and hts past service was good. This shows that we do not 
blindly accept tenders submitted before ns, or that there is any undue influence 
allowed to prevail.” As for Indianisation, Sir Joseph Bhore explained that in res- 
pect of all new entrants the principle of 75 per cent. Indianisation was followed 
scrupulously. In fact on the State-managed railways the proportion had gone np 
from IS per cent of Indians in 1925, when the principle was introduced, to 36.9 in 
1931. In superior ranks they did not make appointments on racial or communal basis. 
To the charge that the question of communal representation had been disregarded. 
Sir Joseph Bhore explained the difficulties and affirmed that he for one would not 
be a party to any deliberate snpercession of the existing incumbent merely to suit 
the claims of a particular community, because that would be to introduce a princi- 
ple which would result in destroying the morale of Eervice (applause). Alluding 
to Mr. Joshi’s observations on the M. and S. M. Railway strike. Sir Joseph Bhore 
publicly paid tribute to the work of the Citizens’ Committee, whose finding was 
accepted by Government, namely that the Agent was not responsible, either in letter 
or in spirit. On the question of other matters concerning labourers, the Board would 
have ihe opportunity to discuss with representatives of the Railway Federation. Sir 
Joseph Bhore complimented Mr. Neogy for restrained criticism, and promised to 
convene meetings of the Central Advisory Council, whose meetings would the more 
numerous, and he hoped, also more regular. He was anxious that the Board should 
establish a contact between the Railway administration and public opinion. Now that 
he had proved that those who came to scoff remained to pray, he urged Mr. Ghuz- 
navi to withdraw the cut. 

The House at this stage adjourned, 

Reteekchjies'x et Railway Boaed. 

24th. FEBRUARY Afr. S. C. JJifra moved a cut of Rs. 1,50,000 to-day under 
‘Railway Board’ to raise a debate in favour of a reduction of the number and 
*3laries'of the higher staff of the board. The speaker asserted that there should be 
no board but that the work should be conducted like other departments of Govern- 
ment through a secretariat. In this he was backed by the AckworLh Committee, 
which, he said, had recommended a chief commissioner, a financial commissioner 
and the creation of three commands. The Railway Board was after all only a co- 
ordinating agency of the real work carried by Agents. He would not object if the 
directorate was enlarged with a reduction of the number of members by one. Mr. 
Mitra also urged a reduction in the pay of officers, specially through Indianisation. 
He claimed that in the process of Indianisation the board was deliberately putting 
impediments. The Epeaker was even prepared to give weightage to Anglo-Indians, 
but he strongly objected to the monopoly of any particular community in the 
services. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, explaining how the work was distributed among the members 
of the board, pointed out that they had gone further than the recommendations of 
the Ackworth Committee or even the retrenchment sub-committee. He made it 
clear that the board was not merely a co-ord : nating authority as was believed by a 
few, bnt one which dealt with large questions of policy. The substitution of a 
director for a deputy director did not mean an expenditure of more than Rs. 300. 
Dr. Ztauddin himself had admitted in his report of the retrenchment committee 
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that he was satisfied that there was no further room for economy in the expenditure 
of the board. Proceeding, Sir Joseph Bhore referred to the question of the salary 
of future entrants in the railway services and said that the promulgation of rules 
would not be long delayed and when published it might be found that the princi- 
ples on which they 'were based would not differ very greatly from the principles 
which Dr. Ziauddin had enunciated. Sir Joseph Bhore, concluding, assured the 
House that every effort towards economy would be pursued consistently with 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mitra withdrew his motion but he thought that there was no need for one 
member in the Railway Board for each railway subject. 

Economy os Specific Grievance 

Sir Henry Gidney, who moved a cut of Rs. 4S,000, said that the Railway Board 
had retrenched one member of the board, but instead of retiring the member had 
posed him as acting Agent of the E. I. Railway and thereafter as agent of the E. B. 
Railway, thereby depriving both the Indian and European senior officers of those 
railways of a chance promotion. The E. B. Railway Agent’s appointment was held 
by an Indian official with an excellent record of service, and he was forced to go on 
leave. Sir Henry also mentioned that a circular had been issued by the Railway,. 
Board that persons in ministerial or higher ranks would not be kept in service 
beyond the age of 55 unless it was difficult to find a successor. 

Sir Henry Gidney’s motion was put and negatived. 

Reduction of Railway Board Directorate 

Mr. B. Das, through a motion for a cut of Rs. 20,000, urged the abolition of 
two directors and two deputy directors of the Railway Board. He complained that 
the Commerce Member had not properly applied his mind to effecting economy ; 
otherwise he would have had no need of moving his cut. 

Mr. P.R. Ran, Financial Commissioner for railways, referred to the recommendations 
of the railway retrenchment committee and said that in 1930 the total number of posts 
on the Railway Board was 19, while in 1933-34 there were only 14. That was to 
say, there was one director and Rs. 10,000 more expenditure than what was proposed 
by the retrenchment committee. The Government had decided te do away with the 
director of civil engineering, but subsequently they found the work of the engineering 
branch going to the chief commissioner and ultimately decided to revive the post. 
It was according to the recommendations of the retrenchment committee that the 
post of deputy secretary was abolished. The Government subsequently converted 
the senior superintendent’s post into that of the assistant secretary without any 
additional cost. 

After Mr. S. C. Mitra and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had supported the motion it was 
defeated by 18 votes to 48. 

Musllws in Railway Services 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. 100 to draw attention to the paucity of 
Muslims in the railway services. -Mr. Ahmed contended that the Muslim repre- 
sentation on railways had been "on the decrease yearly for the last three years. 
As Mr. Ahmed said that he would take an hour to make out his case, the House 
adjourned at 4 p.m. to enable members to join the Viceroy's garden party. 

25th. FEBRUARY Resuming his cut motion to-day Mr. Masicood Ahmed 
protested against the paucity of Muslims in the railway services and quoted figures 
of different railways, both State-owned and Company-managed and showed how they 
were under-represented and how their percentage since 1930 had been going down. 
Amidst cheer Mr. Maswood Ahmed cited figures pointing out that Muslims and 
Hindus were not getting proper share of the service in the railways but everything 
was going into the pockets of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans. 
He challenged that if education was to be the basis. Indians with high university 
qualifications far exceeded Anglo-Indians. He said that they had been kept on 
promises and only given toys. 

Sardar Sant Sinyh supporting the motion complained that Sikhs were entitled to 
get about 13 per cent, in the services on the North Western Railway according to 
population but they were getting only about 8 per cent. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the Government were honestly doing all they could on the 
subject but no specific action on Mr. Hassso’s report was yet possible. The chief 
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reason of this delay was that Government were trying to devise a consolidated solu- 
tion on the matter” or communal representation generally which would be applicable 
to all departments of the Government and not only to the railway. In this connec- 
tion he referred to the reply given by the Home Member a few days ago and 
hoped it would not be long before an early conclusion on the matter was reached. 
As for the Bsilway Service Commission, the Commerce Member said the suggestion 
was most important and the House should not expect any pronouncement from him 
at present. He hoped enunciation of certain principles which Government were 
formulating wonld remove all reasonable grounds for complaints. 

Mr. Masirood Ahmed replying wanted equal justice for Muslims as well as other 
communities. He asked for leave to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Amamath Duit pressed for a division. However, when the cut motion 
was put it was lost. As it was already five, guillotine was applied and the list of 
demands was agreed to one after another. The House then 'adjourned till the 27th. 

r Cs. Peoceduee Code Amesd. Bell 

27th. FEBRUARY: — Before further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh's Select 
Committee motion with regard to the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Act was 
taken up to-day, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh who was 
absent, moved the withdrawal of the Bill altogether. The President pointed out that 
the Bill was already in the hands of the House and it could not be withdrawn with- 
out the House agreeing to it. As an alternative Mr. Lalchand Naralrai moved that 
the question be now pnt. Baja Bahadur Krishr.amachari, Mr. C. O. Bisicas, 
Mr. Ramhrishna Jha opposed while U. Kyica Myint supported. Sir Brajendra 
Miller, an behalf of Government, stated that if it be the desire of the House that 
further consideration of the Bill be adjourned then ithe Government had no desire 
to stand in the way. He stated that the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
was a very important one and was already debated upon considerably. Instead of 
postponing it, he would advise the House to cut short the debate and dispose it of 
as quickly as possible. 

The House divided when Mr. Joshi’s motion for adjournment on Sardar Sant 
Singh’s Bill was carried by 29 against 23 votes. This was aimed at facilitating the 
introduction later of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s Anti-untouchability Bill. 

Spsdxl Marriage Act Repeal Bill 

Raja Bahadur Krishnam.achariar next moved consideration of the Bill to repeal 
the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act and said that the late Mr. Bhupendra Hath 
Basu and Mr. V. J. Patel attempted without success in the pre-reform Council to 
pass the Bill and it was in 2923 that Hari Singh Gonr succeeded in it. There were 
strong opposition to the measure at every stage. _ The cardinal principle of a legis- 
lation should be its demand from the public which in this case did not exist. The 
speaker Eaid that inter-marriages had .nothing to do with nationalism as stated in 
the statement of objects and reasons of Sir Hari Singh Goar’s Act." On the other 
hand the caste system was the corner stone of Hinduism and those who did not 
believe in it might not trouble to call themselves Hindus. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
Act struck at the root of the caste system. Proceeding, Baja Bahadur Rrishna- 
machan maintained that there was no evidence that any large section of the country 
had taken advantage of the Act since its passage eight years ago. It was a blot on 
the legislature that such an imperfect and mischievous measure should be allowed 
to continue in the statute book. He urged repeal of the measure as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Badrilal. P.astogi moving circulation expressed the opinion that there would 
be no obstacle in the way of inter-caste marriages. In fact, hundreds of such 
marriages were performed every year. The best course was to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Circulation motion was put to vote and rejected by 24 votes to 13. Thereupon 
the House again divided on the consideration of the main Bill to repeal the Special 
Marriage Act, which was rejected by 30 votes to 12. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

Safi Wafiuddin then moved circulation of his Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act. Mr. Wajiuddin by his Bill wanted exclusion of Muslims from the 
operation of the Sards Act. He contended that the Act was a restraint on the 
16 
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freedom of the people. Muslim religion permitted marriage at any time and there- 
fore any restriction on the exercise of that liberty was opposed to Islam, ine 
marriage under Islam was inviolable and a religious sacrament and not a mere 
social contract. He felt like moving consideration of the Bill for the exemption 
of Muslims from the operation of the Sarda Act but with a view to obtain Govern- 
ment support to the Bill, he moved for circulation. He would make the next 
motion for consideration or for the Select Committee only if the majority of 
Muslims favoured the Bill for the exclusion of that community. . Sir Mohamta 
Yakub and Shafee Daudi supported the Bill, not because they supported early 
marriages but that they were opposed to any interference on the part of anybody 
in religions matters of any community. Mr. Seclarama liaju agreed with the 
previous speaker. 

Sir E. <?. Haig, Home Member, said that Government had lent their support to the 
Sarda Act not with any wanton desire to interfere with religious practices [or beliefs 
of any community but because it was believed that this Act would be a step in the 
direction of dealing with what was felt to be a serious social evil. It was felt that it 
would tend to alleviate human suffering and promote welfare of. the race. As for 
Muslim objection the Government had no desire to under-estimate it but he thought, 
it was not unreasonable that Muslims should be asked to consider the Sarda Act 
as a measure of social reform and not one which trenched on practice of their 
religion. If, on account of certain material reasons, economic considerations and 
family difficulties it might be desirable in exceptional circumstances that early 
marriage should take place, then there could be only one answer, that was the con- 
sideration which led to the pasing of the Sarda Act and outweighed any excep- 
tional inconveniences. The Act was essentially a general law and .it could not be 
treated as communal law. Once that position was accepted, the objection to the Act 
would disappear. 

Sir Abdulla Suhraicardy expressed great disappointment with the Home 
Members speech and said it now suited the Government purpose to talk of human- 
ity and India as a nation. Would the Government accept India as a nation and 
not consisting of warring communities when they discuss constitutional matters ? 
It was true. Islam did not enjoin child marriages but so also it did not enjoin 
polygamy. “Will the Government bring a Bill to abolish polygamy.' Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy warned the Government that Muslims have not been seduced by civil 
disobedience but if this is Government treatment, they might be seduced. He added; 
“You may have pleased Miss Mayo and Americans, but this Bill is a source of great 
tyranny and oppression.” 

The speaker was constantly interrupted by cries from the orthodox members that 
the House should adjourn. Thereupon the Chairman adjourned the House. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

28tb. FEBRUARY : — Sir George Schusler presented to-day to the Assembly the 
Budget for 1933-34.. It was the last Budget of his five years 7 term. He proposed 
neither relaxation in taxation nor fresh taxation. He said : ‘The story I have to 
tell this year is simple and viewed ns a matter of public finance satisfastory.” 

Alluding to the 5 per cent cut in salaries he said that the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be 103 lakhs, but 53 lakhs would be recovered through income-tax 
surcharges. 

The Finance Member budgeting for a surplus of 42 lakhs for 1933-34 said that 
as the future was still dark with uncertainty, the plan of September 1931 must 
stand. He accordingly proposed no remission of taxation. 

He explained the slight changes dn duties on boots and shoes and artificial silk 
goods and announced that the Government proposed from 1st July 1933 to re-iropose 
the stamp duty on cheques at the request of provincial Governments by , yielding 
them t lakhs of which the main portion would go to Bengal and Bombay. 

Concluding the Finance Member said: “When I first took office, though the rest 
ot the world was still booming, it became apparent to me very early that India 
wns faced with special difficulties and was destined for a period both of constitu- 
tional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commitments which would inevit- 
ably reduce her credit. But to-day we have recovered from all that, nnd I think ,wo 
may reel that India has reached a position in regard to her public finance which 
challenges comparison with that of. any other country”. 
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Rs. in Crores Revised Ks. in Crores 
1932-1933 Estimates 1933-34 

Seven ne ... 129.96 127.13 124.52 

Expenditure ... 127.81 124.96 124J.0 

Balance ... 2.15 2.17 .42 

Scmilley Of Results Foe 1931-32 And 1932-33 
Let me briefiy summarise the position. The results for the year 1931-32 turned 
out to be nearly two crores better than I anticipated in my Budget speech last 
March, and the accounts for the year showed a deficit, after providing nearly 7 
crores for Reduction of Debt, of llj crores. 

For the current year (1932-33) onr latest revised estimates indicate that our 
Budget forecast of a surplus of 215 lakhs will be almost exactly realised, and that 
the surplus — after providing again nearly 7 crores for Reduction of Debt — will be_ 217 
lakhs. The results for the two years combined thus show a total budgetary deficit of 
9.58 crores against which may be set the total provision made for Reduction of Debt 
of 13.73 crores. We may therefore say that in the two years from April 1, 1931 to 
March 31, 1933, which 1 think may be fairly described as the two most difficult 
years for public finance that the world in times of [peace has ever known, we shall 
not onlv have paid our way but have provided a net sum of 4 crores 15 lakhs for 
the Reduction of Debt. I think that this result is one which is a legitimate cause 
for satisfaction, and which amply iustified;the great improvement in the credit of 
the Government of India which the recent rise in our security prices has shown. 

InTEKESTING COMPARISONS 

It is interesting to make a- short comparison between these results and the 
forecasts - which I gave when I introduced the emergency plan in September 1931. 
We. then anticipated, after allowing for the normal provision for Reduction of Debt, 
a deficit of 10.17 crores for 1931-32 to be followed by a surplus of 5.23 crores for 
1932-33, and that the net amount available for the Reduction of Debt in the two 
years, after allowing for the deficit on the combined results, would be 9.11 crores. 
As I have just shown, we now anticipate that the net figure available for the reduc- 
tion of debt will be 4.15 crores, so that we are about 5 crores below our original 
estimate for the two years. As the combined amount involved in the two years _ is 
about 260 crores on "each side of revenue and expenditure, I think we may 'claim 
that our forecast showing a variation of only 2 per cent from the result was, con- 
sidering the complete instability of the time, "fairly near the mark. 

It is also interesting to examine where the main differences from our estimate 
occurred. Revenue for the two years is 10.42 crores less than was forecasted, but 
expenditurewas also less than the estimates by 5.78 crores. The reduction in ex- 
penditure is accounted for largely by savings in interest charges owing to the im- 
provement of Government credit ’ and the cheaper money conditions which have 
supervened; but there has also been a realisation of administrative economies beyond 
what we felt safe in hoping for last year. I Ehall deal later in greater detail with 
the position as regards expenditure, but Honourable Members will. I feel sure, re- 
gard it as satisfactory that the figures for these two years should show such a sub- 
stantial reduction as compared with our estimates. 

Gold Expoet and Balance of Payments 
I must now turn to another broad aspect, the position as regards the balance of 
trade and of payments. With exports for the 10 months at 11 Oi crores and imports 

at 112* crores, India has a slight adverse balance of trade in merchandise. As in 
the last months, -however, the tendency has changed, and there has been a reduction 
in the adverse margin, one may not unreasonably anticipate that the year will end 
with an even balance. But owing to India's large “invisible imports”— mainly re- 
presented by external obligations — an even balance of trade in merchandise falls for 
short of giving ns an even balance of payments, and therefore India could not sup- 
port the present volume of imports without very embarrassing results unless the 
position were being helped by some other factor. That factor in the present case 
has been, as Honourable Members well know, the export of gold. I do not propose 
to_ give a mass of figures illustrating this aspect of the matter now, because I dealt 
with it very fully in a speech at the Ottawa Conference which I believe- most 
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Honourable Members have seen. The broad fact is that India could not with ex- 
ports at their present level support the present volume of imports simultaneously 
with meeting her external obligations unless they were supplemented by gold exports. 
What is h ppening now may be put in two different ways, either that part of India’s 
consumable imports are being paid for in gold, or that gold sales for providing the 
means to meet external obligations, and as I shall hereafter explain, to accumulate 
reserves in external currencies. The truth really is that what is happening is a 
combination of the two processes, for it must be remembered that so far as con- 
cerns the individuals who make up the mass of producers of goods for export and 
consumers of imported goods, ttuy have to pay for the latter with customs duties 
added, and as customs duties on the 112 crores worth of goods imported for the 
10 months of the current year amount to 33 crores, one may say that the exports 
to the value of 110 crores are being supplemented by gold sales in order to pay for 

f oods at the imported value of 150 crores, so that 40 crores of the gold proceeds 
ave been used to pay for consumable goods. To this extent therefore it may be 
said that India is helping herself to tide over a period of unexampled depression by 
drawing on her reserves of gold, and thereby avoiding reducing her consumption to 
the desperately low level which would otherwise be necessary. This, however, is by 
no means the' whole story, and as there are many questions arising in connection 
with gold exports which have a vital bearing on the welfare of the nation, and as 
I know that Honourable Members take very great interest in it, I propose to deal 
with this subject again, as last year, at some length. 

Legitimate Use Of Reserve 

In the first plaoe I know that there are many who regard what is happening 
as a dangerous process of living on capital. I think it fairer to regard it, as 
indeed I pointed out last year, as a process partly of exchanging one form of in- 
vestment for another, and partly of tiding over a period of abnormal difficulty by 
drawing on reserve which had been accumulated in better times ; reserves, moreover, 
which produce no revenue so that their depletion does not bring about any de- 
crease of income. To that extent we have regarded the process as a legitimate use 
of reserves, which has on the whole been beneficial to the people. How long such n 
process can, without damaging the country, continue is another matter, but I must 
point out that so far as Government is concerned nothing that it could do could 
prevent individual owners of gold selling their gold and using the proceeds for in- 
vestment in other forms or for the purchase of consumable goods. 

There is, however, another beneficial aspect of the process to which I think it 
important to direct attention. I have already commented on what is the worst feature 
of the present world situation, namely, that practically every nation to-day in order 
to preserve its balance of international payments has been forced to put artificial 
restrictions on its imports, by way of high duties and exchange restrictions. This 
is checking the flow of international trade, so that its channels are gradually becom- 
ing completely dry, and is the main evil from which the world to-day is suffering. 
We ourselves by increasing our own import duties have done something to add to 
the evil, but if the flow of imports into India had not been helped by the exports 
of gold the case would have been very much worse. India in fact has been able to 
release into the world a commodity for which alone there is an undiminished 
market and the possession of which, if it is used as a basis for currency, docs not 
diminish but rather increases the purchasing power of the countries which absorb 
it. By doing so India has been enabled to take more imports and thereby in this 
second way also to increase the purchasing power of her own potential customers. 
This last point indeed must always be borne in mind, for we canDOt restrict our own 
imports without weakening the market for our exports of merchandise. 

Barren Gold Reserves 

There is still a third point on the credit Eide of the account to which I must 
call attention. The proceeds of the gold which have been sold have only to a limited 
extent been balanced, by purchase of consumable commodities. A great portion has 
* ,^ ee ? invested. The increased demand for Government securities 
affords general evidence of this and that the process has been widespread and not 
confined to the richer classes can be very clearly Ecen from the figures of Post 
Office cash certificates and Savings Bank deposits. The figures Here are roost 
striking. Making very conservative allowances for what we shall get in the Inst 
two months of the year, we estimate the net investment in Post Office cash certificn- 
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tea this year at 10 crores and the net addition to Savings Bank deposits at 4.25 
crores. Both these figures greatly exceed any previews record, and I may point 
cnt that the figure of 10 crores " for Post Office cash certificates compares with 
average net receipts of about 23 crores annually for the period from 1517, when 
these certificates were first stated, until March 21. 1531. Moreover, the high figure 
for this year follows on the exceptionally high fignre of 6.15 crores for net. 
receipts last year. These figures therefore clearly show that proceeds of gold sales 
have been converted into investments by the poorer classes, and although the- Indian 
habit of accumulating reserves of gold has stood the country in good stead in the 
present crisis, I fee! forced to regard it as a beneficial advance that the exception- 
ally high price of gold in rupees should Lave started a process of exchanging 
barren gold reserves for interest-bearing Government securities as a form of 
investments. If only the process is hep; j n proper channels, and the people of 
Icdi 2 are not misled, as the people _ of the United States were in the post-war 
boom, to putting their savings into wildly speculative investments, the result must 
in the long run be of great benefit to India. 

But I must now turn to another aspect of the matter. There may be some 
who would agree that there is some truth in what I have said up to"this point, 
but who have an uncomfortable feeling tfcat the country is being weakened by the 
process, ana that Government if they had adopted a’difierent policy could "have 
prevented this weakening. Such people argue that, even if we could not prevent 
private individuals who" wish to do so from selling their gold. Government ought 
to have acunired it for themselves and thus have prevented" it leaving the country. 
I shall deaf later with the criticism of Government policy. Fot the present I am 
only concerned with presenting an account of what has actually happened, and I 
think that Honourable Members will find the account interesting. I propose to take 
the period of 15 months from the end of September 1931, just after England went 
off the gold standard, up to December 31. 1532. and shall eneeavour to pat the posi- 
tion in the simplest possible form. 

Therefore whether the position is viewed from the side of public finance or pri- 
vate investment, it is clear that to a very large extent the gold exported does not 
represent a drawing on reserves, but merely the conversion of one form of reserve 
into another. Apart from this, ss there are some who, while not criticising what 
has happened so far, consider that the process of so-called drawing on reserves has 
cow gone far enough, I wish to remind the House that even though the amount 
exported have been very large, tbe figures are still small in relation to India's re- 
sources. The fact that the published figures are given in values tends to give an 
exaggerated idea, because, of course, gold now stands at a premium of about SO per 
cent. If we look at the statistics of the weight of imports and exports the strength 
of India's position is extraordinarily striking. From September 1531 up to the end 
of December 1532 India had exported sligfctlv over 14 million ounces of gold. As 
compared with this the imports between April 1526 and September 1531 exceeded 15 
million ounces: so that, in spite of the enormous amounts hitherto exported, we are 
r.ct yet back to where we were in April 1526. If we go further back tbe results are 
still more striking. The net imports from April 1522 to March 3526 exceeded 23 
million ounces, and this means tfcat India can go on exporting gold until the total 
quantities have risen to three times the amount' of what has already been exported 
and still have more gold in hand than she had eleven years ago. 

So_ far, therefore, regarding the whole position of India as a single interest and 
considering the vast’ size of the accumulations of gold which exist, it cannot be said 
that there has as yet been any dangerous depletion. 

Ecorrornc Scbtht 

I am afraid that my argument as to Government's policy as regards gold exports 
has led me into something of a digression from the review of India’s economic 
position which was my main purpose at this stage. 

I may row sum up my own conclusion on that review. For my own part, the 
main impression gamed by a .study of what has been happening during these last 
two years of terribly diSeult times is one of admiration and wonder at the way in 
which India and her people have adjusted ^ themselves to the emergency. The more 
highly organised Western nations cay well take lessons from her in th;= respect. 
ITbile I have commented on the enormous decline in the demand for India's export 
products, it is a remarkable fact that this has_not yet led here, as in other countries, 
to the paling up of unmanageable stocks which form both a source of weakness to 
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the country that holds them and a men ace to worii ^divers, ty 

of croping in most parts of India has led to res triction of production, or dan- 
changed conditions without elaborate schemes snmlus stocks. The striking 

getous experiments for using P“ bll c funds to fi P , . ^ area Q f |j ene . a i 

restriction which was effected after the ®;| l E S stmen i t js taken place aided 
fs well-known, but in the case of cotton also a ] I . , sma n extent, by in- 

partly by short crops and partly, though only to „ _^ me extent, in ceitain 

creased consumption by Indian mills of India fhp'no-riculturalists to find profi- 
cases such as sugar. Government policy has helped .the agnculturausts . P 

table alternatives^ in money crops. Linseed have b" n Zned up by ^e Ottawa 

for which possibilities of an nicreased outiet have been openeu p jr 

Agreement. In thiscase a fairly substantial, increase in the area sot™ ^ ^ 

undertaken before the Ottawa Agreement was imp'e ^ Groundnuts, again, 

secured in the British market may justify a further increase. fa g & 

have provided another alternative outlet, and Alternative crop to cotton 

moneycrop of first rate importance, and > s bECOm ^" Jiport f ac ilities P have been 
of growing importance in Bombay a ^ ? erar - '' S J 1 ® ® have not been possible, 
lacking for a particular crop and alternative expor p consumption. In 

there has been a spreading over into miscellaneous c op occurre d before last 

the case of Bengal, where the main reduction in he j . t h ere the alterna : 

year, it has been possible to examine conditions fair y y, extent sugar- 

tive crops were mainly rice, maize, millets, smaller , 0 { (he'e adiust- 

cane. It is difficult to trace exactly the complete that the poorer classes 

ments, but one conclusion is probably justified, and tha reduced pro- 

and particularly the wage-earning classes whose wages ha nrp.ent being better 
portionately to the fall in values of local food produce, are at present being 
fed than ever before. Thus some advantage at least is game - j m . 

If one turns to the other side-the side of consumption-one gets the same ^ 
pression of comparative stability, for here the power to draw ^nnBiimntion in 

have explained, resulted in a remarkably steady maintenan mu i tanea usly with 

spite of increased duties, of the main necessities, of the mas..e • classes 

all this the figures show a striking increase in investment by the poorer classes. 

The result of this survey has seemed to us to ) Q5tlf L‘ he “anmntkm of dutiable 
poses of our estimates that general conditions as regards co P reraa i n fairly 
articles may be expected, even without a striking world reco ry, ^ ft noto 

constant next year. But having stated this assumption it is n n _ e ®l. fc y o{ nE ricultural 
of warning. Neither the process of drawing on Mores, nor tha “ e 

adjustments, cau be continued indefinitely, As to the latter _p * hu mocre 
contraction in export demand applied to practically all our c - P _ nr .,JL’inir power 
of adjustment is comparatively narrow, and if a further fail in purchasing ^ power 

is to be avoided or minimised determined efforts are necessary bo produc- 

of every possible export outlet for our produce, and to supplant by P 

tion im'ports of such articles as long staple cotton. ns any 

Further, in regard to both points, India . remains as deeply ntercsl ^d 
other country in efforts to promote international co-operation and , th ® demand 

the world trade. If the present low levels as regards both P™* ® nd de ™ 011 id 

for agricultural products were to become stabilised, very serious pro j D „ 

have to be faced and it would be necessary for those responsible for governing 
India to take stock again of the whole position. 

Civil Expenditure, 1933-34 

Turning to the estimates of expenditure under these civil heads “. ex ‘. 

I am glad to be able to report a still further improvement, compared vvitl hjne 
current year with its budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised.es im 
lakhs, that is to sav, a reduction of 36 lakhs on the current year in .p ( 

following facts: first, that wc have allowed for reducing the cut in pav :o5 percc 
thereby incurring extra charges of 28 Iakbs on these particular civil bea l, . > 

fVinf rwo linro fn mnnf tVm nnmvil inf'T’PITiPnt'i ill tlDlG SCfllG WDICfl 



__ auoui u liiu 4 - 

shall shortly explafn. If all these items are taken into account it wi II _j: 

the total of the net reductions otherwise effected under the normal heads ot c l 
tme amount to no less than 96 lakhs. Honourable Members may say “S*. „<r2 r trd 
not concerned with this figure but only with the saying of 30 lakhs actually c ’ 
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but I hare given these explanations in order to show how we are continuing the 
retrenchment effort and what a constant effort is required “merely to prevent expen- 
diture from growing.” 

Military Expenditure 

When I turn to the provision for the Military or Defence Budget the results are, 
equally, or even more, satisfactory. For the current year (1932-1933) allowing for the 
full effects of the 10 per cent cut in pay, the net budgetary allotment was 46.74 
crores. For next year the net expenditure provided for in the estimates, after allow- 
ing for an extra charge of 52)4 lakhs due to the reduction in the cut in pay to 
5 per cent, is 46.20 crores. That is to say, although the pay bill is increased by 
lakhs the net expenditure is to be rednced by 54 lakhs. The further economies 
made therefore in other directions amount to 10614 lakhs. 

It is necessary of course to point out that the provision now made is cut very 
fine, and that to some extent the redaction in expenditure progressively effected over 
the last five years is due to the fall in prices of commodities which the Army has 
to bay. The difference between commodity prices as taken for the present estimates, 
and those prevailing in 1923-29, represent a saving on the whole budget of about 1 
crore. If prices were to rise again, as is the general interests of the country one 
must hope they will, obviously under this head' charges would increase. 

I must also'point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin for un- 
foreseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the re-equipment programme which 
was laid down in 1923 and which is still being financed (to the limited extent which 
is possible) from reserves accumulated under the stabilised military budget system 
which was then inaugurated. 

Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot but feel that the 
reduction in the net military budget from 55.10 crores (including the Territorial 
Force grant) in 1929-30 to 46.20 crores in 1933-34 is a very satisfactory achieve- 
ment. There are some ungenerous critics who, when they see large savings effected 
in public expenditure, are inclined to say that. That only indicates how extravagant 
was the original provision. I must indeed confess that I make it my business, as 
Finance Member, to be perpetually telling the spending departments something very 
much on these lines. But, in the case of the economies effected in the last two 
years by the officers of the Army from the highest downwards, I know that a great 
part of'their work has been, not the elimination of unnecessary or wasteful expen- 
diture, but the giving up of cherished schemes destined to increase the efficiency of 
the .Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given them up without ran- 
cour because they recognised the greater urgency in the public interest of preserv- 
ing financial equilibrium during these critical times, and they have for this reason 
been whole-hearted co-operators with the Finance Department in a task which I 
know has been most distasteful to them. The public interest can never properly be 
served without such co-operation. What 1 say of the Army is equally true of the 
other departments, and I hope that this Assembly _ will not deem it unfitting that I 
should take this occasion of expressing my gratitude to them for the part which 
they have played in our common effort to restrict public expenditure. 


Expenditure Posmox: Summary 

The net result is that as regards the two main fields of administrative expendi- 
ture — the Civil heads, excluding expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, and the Defence bndget — the budgetary provision for next year comes to a 
total of 63.73 crores for the current year. The total provision has thus decreased 
by 90 lakhs in spite of allowing for extra expenditure of about S0;4 lakhs under 
both head® due to the reduction of the cut in pay to 5 per cent., and in Epite of 
the normal and unavoidable growth of expenditure due to increases in the pension 
bill and to the increments accruing under the time scale system on salaries, which 
involves an increased provision next year of about 20 lakhs. 

I would before Ieavins this subject like to remind the House that the expendi- 
ture in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 66.73 crores amounted in 
1929-30 to no less than 78.S crores. . . ' ' 

The explanations which I have now_ given show m what respects, our estimates 
for next vear must differ from the revised estimate for the current year, although 
as I have* explained, we have adopted as a foundation for next years estimates the 
a'sumption that the’ general conditions of the current year will be repeated. 
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I may summarise the position ns follows : — 


Rs. lakhs 
Better Worse 


Revenue— . . 

Customs — (Reduction due to fall allowed for in imports of 
sugar and cotton piecegoods) 

Income-tax — (Increase due to removal of exemption from 

snrehage on Governments) 53 

Salt — (Reduction mainly due to termination of temporary 

increase in receipts on termination of credit system ... 
Opium _ 25 

Finance heads — Vet change including additional expendi- 
ture of 1 on account of part restoration of cut in pay 
Commercial departments — Vet revenue 
Miscellaneous— (Reduction of 30 due to no provision being 
included in next year's estimates for Gain by Ex- 
change) 

Expenditure- 
Military — 

Civil heads. — 

Vet reduction effected in spite of part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79J- lakhs under these heads as compared with the revised 
estimates. This net reduction together with the reduction of 5 
under Irrigation and Currency and Mint taken _ on the revenue 
side gives a total reduction of 93 a3 mentioned in para 6)) 85 


1,C4 

1,63 

11 

i 


Total 163 338 


As a result of the changes thus summarised the net deterioration for next year 
is estimated at 175 lakhs, and thas the surplus of 217 lakhs shown in the revised 
estimate for the current year will be reduced to a surplus of 42 lakhs. 

Budgetary Proposals 1933-34 

These figures are arrived at after allowing for the proposals as regards pay which 
were announced in the communique of February 3. and without them we should, 
on the basis of the retention of nil existing taxes, have shown an estimated surplus 
of 97 lakhs. That then is the position which I have to put before the House, and I 
must now explain what we consider to be the right policy in this position. 

For the Central Government civil services, including the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but excluding the Railways, a restoration of the full cut in pay for 
twelve months would cost about 1.22 lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would cost 1,14 lakhs. 
The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India are first, that it represents the maximum concession which the 
financial situation justifies, and secondly, that there are very strong reasons for 
going as far as the maximum which is justifiable. 1 do not propose now to go 
into all the arguments or anticipate what may have to be said hereafter in the 
coarse of debate- I can explain Government's position in this matter very simply 
ms follows. 

In the first place I must recall what I said when introducing the original propo- 
sals in September 1931. VTe hoped then that the emergency with which we were 
called upon to deal was a temporary one, or at least that the degree of intensity 
which made the imposition of these extreme measures necessary would have passed 
by March 31, 1933. The cut in pay was thus definitely intended to be merely a 
temporary measure justified only by an. extreme and. as we hoped, temporary 
emergency. It was essential to ma’ke this purpose clear, and I therefore stated as 
one of the main conditions that the cut. 

"should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of the present 
exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the neeti for a common sacrifice in 
a national emergency.” 

Further, in summing up the position, I again said: 

"It must be clearly explained that there is no intention that they should 
remain operative beyond March 31, 1933. They will not be continued beyond 
that date without further examiuation of economic condition .....” 
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We have scted_ exactly in accordance with the intention thus indicated. We hare 
xerv carefully reviewed the economic conditions, and we hare arrived at the definite 
conclusion that while we can take the risk of making some reduction, nevertheless 
an emergency continues suScient to make it impossible to restore the whole of the 
cut. That, then, is the first point which I must make, namely, that we regarded, and 
still regard, the cut as a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut in the fixed pay of Government 
oScers as an extreme measure only to be taken in the very last resort after the 
of. sll other feasible measures for dealing with the situation had been exhaust- 
oo- Obviously a. measure which is thus only justified in the last resort ought to be 
the first to go when any relaxation is possible. On this point also I made our 
purpose perfectly clear in September 1931. I said, after expressing the hope that it 
would be possible in 1933 to relax the emergency measures. 

. **Tt is perhaps forecasti ng events too much to say in what order these reduc- 
tions should _ be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be 
observed. _ Belief must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay and 
secondly in taking off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed. 1 ’ 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance with our declared 
purpose. 

Having explained _ the considerations which guided us in making our proposals 
about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obvious to Honourable Members what our 
general policy in other matters must be. We have treated the restoration of the 
cut as onr first objective, and the tentative step of partial restoration which we 
have proposed represents the limit to which we think it safe in present circumstances 
t0 Otherwise the whole carefully balanced framework of the financial plan 
which we introduced in September 1931 mnst in our view remain undisturbed. The 
position is sound j the plan has worked and proved equal to the emergency ; 
budgetary equilibrium has been restored. Bat the future is still dark with un- 
certainty. Some of us may feel hopes that an improvement is coming. Bat one 
cannot make budget estimates or frame financial policy on hopes. We are materially 
better Oi. than we were in September 1931 in the sense that we have got the measure 
of onr difficulties and proved that onr structure is strong enough to stand up 
against the storm, at test as hitherto experienced, but there could be no more fatal 
folly than to weaken that structure before the storm is over, aud thus jeopardise all 
the success which has been achieved. 

We therefore think that the structure mnst, at least until things are clearer, 
remain unaltered, and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation to propose. ' 

.We have considered very carefully whether in any cases of customs duties a 
point of so-called diminishing returns has been reached, but I am quite satisfied 
that there is no class of ordinary imports in regard to which a reduction of the 
duty would so stimulate the demand as to produce an increase of revenue. I have 
little doubt that in the course of the budget debate questions of this kind will be 
raised, and I can defer a statement of the evidence in regard to any particular item 
until then. We have given special consideration to two very high import duties, 
those on silver and sugar. As to silver, it might perhaps be argued with greater 
force than in the case of any other article that a reduction in the duty might 
stimulate consumption or at least that, as we are recovering so little duty now, we 
could afford to risk the experiment. If revenue were the only consideration there is 
doubtless n good deal in the argument. Bat we had to take other considerations 
also into account. The internal price, which effects many classes in India, depends 
on the rate of the import duty, and any lowering of that would have a disturb- 
ing effect. On the whole we thought it to be in the public interest not to introduce 
disturbing factors of that kind just now. „ , t . . 

Yq tils csss of snerar it is essential to remember that tne present rate or dnty is 
substantially higher than the maximum protective duty, recommended by the Tariff 
Board. It is conceivable that a lowering of the duty might in this case stimulate 
imports of foreign sugar. But just at this moment many new factories are being 
started and for that Reason one must hesitate to make any sudden chaDge. On the 
other hand it would be highly impudent for those who are investing money in the 
sugar business to forget /that present conditions are more favourable than those on 
which according to the Recommendations of the Tariff Board, they have any right 
n»rm7n pnilv tn relv For this reason 3 due proportion of the profits that are 
Sd oJ nresS' bIfB ought to be accumulated preserves, for no right can 
hSm. «SuJKa' U ffeo.Sm ol the proeot pom™. 

17 
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As regards Taxes on Income, ire deplore as much as anybody the necessity for 
a continuance of the present rates, but all that ive can promise, and this vre do 
most sincerely; is that they Trill not be continued longer than is necessary and that 
all our efforts trill be directed to keeping down expenditure, and to preparing in 
other ways for a lightening of this particular burden. 

Loan's 

In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be possible to reduce tha 
amount "of treasury bills held by the public by about 7 14 crores from the current 
resources, and that we should not "have to raise any loans during the year except 
to meet our maturing liabilities. I indicated, however, that if conditions were 
favourable we should take the opportunity by loan issue to strengthen our position 
and in particular to fund as much as possible of our floating debt. The continuous 
rapid improvement in our credit enabled ns to float no less than one sterling and 
four rupee loans at rates which improved from over 5| per cent, to something below 
4# per cent. The results of the latest conversion loan operation are not yet fully 
known, and when the estimates had to be completed early in February we could 
only work on guesses as to how much would be converted. For the purpose of the 

E rinled estimates we have assumed that Rs. 22 crores would be converted, and I 
ave had to work out all my figures on this cautious assumption, though this 
amount had actually already been reached by February 2lst. If I assume a higher 
figure, say, 30 crores, the position is that against an originally estimated discharge 
of permanent debt of 26J4 crores during the year we shall be able to discharge 
nearly 78 crores. and in addition to reduce the treasury bill outstanding with the 
public by 19,53 lakhs as compared with our original estimate of 7,51. 'When the dis- 
charge of ‘ad hoc’ treasury bills, to which I have already referred, and the repay- 
ment of Ways and Means advances are included, this mean’s that during the current 
year we shall have been able to fund immediate liabilities to the huge amount of 
121 crores, as compared with a budget estimate of 34. The bulk of this has been 
converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities range from 8 yean 
in the case of the first loan issued last year, to 37 years in the case of our latest 
conversion Echeme. 

Capital Exfeitditdee 

I shall have something to say in my concluding remarks as regards our general 
policy of Capital Expenditure and the possibility of expansion in the future. But 
whatever change in the direction of a more expansive programme we may hereafter 
feel justified _iu considering, it is not likely to have appreciable effects ns regards 
expenditure in the coming year. For the purpose of the estimates we are including 
provision for Capital Expenditure of 330 lakhs on the Railways and 424 lakhs for 
loans to the Provincial Governments. 

Bokeowteg Peogeahme 1932-33 

tli this reduced capital programme I estimate that it will be possible to effect 
a further reduction of 8 crores in our outstanding treasury bills and still have ap- 
proximately 17 crores available to meet our maturing loan liabilities apart from 
what we may obtain from fresh borrowing. This is clearly a very strong position. 
In making this estimate I have allowed for the possibility of drawing to the extent 
of about 11 crores on our sterliug balance with the Secretary of State. Owing to 
the very large figure at which this b.alance now stands, such a reduction would he 
tl^de legitimate. Apart from this I have allowed only for receipts to the amount 
of 840 lakhs from savings bauk and cash certificate receipts. This is of course very 
substantially less than the estimated figure of 14.35 lakhs in the current year, f 
haTe al.owed for this decrease because of the reduction in the rate of interest to 
P« r ctnt but this form of investment has now so thoroughly popularised itself 
throughout India that it is not at all improbable that our budget" estimate will be 
materially exceeded. 

Exchange was very steady throughout the rear, and large purchases of sterling 
were made from the middle of August. The estimated purchase for the year are 
approximate! v thirty-nine million pounds. In addition, £715.090 was taken over 
the Calcutta Port Trust, being the balance of a sterling loan floated by them. Gnr 
® rem - C ,?- ,S * or 7 e . ar , ifcre £24 millions so that the balance of approximately 
millions was available for strengthening our currency reserves, which ;I indi- 
cated in my last budget speech as the mo3t appropriate use to which they could b* 
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P"-- I estimate that otir closing balance in London, this year Trill be £13.4CO.CCO, 
as compared with £I5.CC0.9C0 last year. This is still a large ego re. but vre consi- 
C ^ r lS t0 adhere to it. as an alternative source from Trbicb vre can meet 

onr sterling loan ^nsatnrirfes should this prove preferable to sterling borrowing. On 
t^e assumption that we £?st a sterling loan of six millions, this ^means that the 
s ening which vre vrifl have to purchase in 1933-34 vrill be £21 million, and if 
icrt„er remittances are obtained, it will probably prove best to devote them, as in 
this year, to the forth-;? strengthening Gf onr sterling reserves. 

I felly realise that the bodgetary plan which I have just annonneed is not of a 
nature to stlr^ectbosrasm. It involves a continuance of the grim effort which has 
bsen sustained coring the pa=t eighteen months. Bat if Honourable Members look 
round the world, they will, dorfng the next few weeks. see the Finance Ministers in 
e Jv-7 country which believes in sound finance introdocing budgets very mocb of 
this hind. Ir they dislike tbs continuance of this effort. I am snre they will appre- 
ciate that^I dislike it equally, and tbat it must be a very great disappointment for 
tee. on this occasion of the last budget of my five year tcrrrq not to be able to take 
ior the first time the pleasant path of relaxing burdens of taxation. Bnt I have felt 
it necessaryjto take the harder path : and I have at least this consolation. When I 
i-rst took office. though the rest or the world was still booming, it became apparent 
T, er 7 f2r *7 that India was faced with special difficulties, and was destined for 
£ pened both of constitutional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commit- 
ments, which would inevitably reduce her credit. But to-day we have recovered 
from all that and I think we" may feel that Indi3, amidst a world which is fiounder- 
.* E gravest tronble and distress, has reached a position in regard to her 
public finance which challenges comparison with that of any other country. Tbat 
we have been aided both by special fortune and by the strong reserve resources of 
the Ica'sn people in attaining this position, I should be the first to admit. But 
that, while _ it_ does cot diminish the Talne of the position, only strengthens the 
obligation which r=sis upon us to make the utmost efforts to maintain it. I would 
£P?val to the House to support us both in these efforts end in the fulfilment of 
what isnow onr guiding purpose — the purpose of leaving to the new Government 
of India a house well stored and buttressed against all the storms which it may 
encounter. 

Eelease or Gaedei akd Political Peisosees 

Iti. MARCH After questions and replies to-day regarding ban on Congress 
Sessions, the Assembly resumed discussion on the non-official ""resolution of Afr. 
Mcsvrccd Ahmed regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifcystnllah and 
other political prisoners. 

Hr. Bcr.cz Iyer supporting felt that to-day repression was over-shadowing the 
reforms. Let Government reverse the position by making reforms over-shadow 
repression. He regretted the adamant position taken up by the Home Member 
during the question hour of rot yielding an inch to constitutionalists, who in spite 
of picketed polling booths and counrrws disfavour sought elections. The speaker 
asserted tbat if Government persisted in its present policy and did cot release the poli- 
tical prisoners it would amount to their throwing the constitutionalists to the wolves, 
fer the Congress movement was dead to-day. One section of the Congressites, with 
Mr. Gandhi at the head, was busy with antr-untouchability movement and the other 
section was anxious to consider the White Paper. Mr. Banga Iyer asserted that 
ar.ti-untocchabiiitv movement would be dead in the next six months, unless Mr. 
Gandhi was released, for otherwise the orthodox section would be too strong for Mr. 
Gandhi to fight behind the jail bars. Mr. Bangs Iyer said that Mr. Gandhi was 
bound to be released in spite of the Home Members assertion that there would be 
no release till civil disobedience movement was repudiated- If. however, the Con- 
pre==ite= were released now thev. he was sure, would soon realise the atmosphere. 
Government should also realise’ that the White Paper would not be considered 
disrsssionatelv unless Mr. Gandhi and other politicals were released. 

Hr. A*. V.'Jcsh.i held that most of the political prisoners were convicted for nominal 
cfences against Ordinances, and Government would be doing the greatest injury 
to them=4ve- rf thev insisted on an assurance from the prisoners first. Government 
would not v-ln anvtmng bv humiliating the Congress in tbat way. Congressmen 
miritt not agree to" abandon their policy openly, bnt they were certainly prepared 
to 'wait till the Congress movement was completelv dead. _ _ 

kegp-j,;. Congressmen in jail, even those who did not join the movement 
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•were stowing signs of active sympathy. He thought that if Government abandoned 
“the vindictive policy” and was more generouB in dealing with the Congress, they 
would get sympathy and support of the public, which would immensely help cons- 
titutional reform. 

Mr. A. Boon at this stage moved postponement of further consideration till 31st 
March. He said that they were 6till ignorant of what exactly was contained in the 
White Paper. The release of political prisoners was vitally concerned with consti- 
tutional proposals. As Sir Muhammad Yakub stated, it was not possible to say 
“yes or not’ to the resolution at the present moment. Therefore, in order to enable 
them to give their verdict further discussion should be postponed till the publica- 
tion of the White Paper. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Milter, leader of the tHouse, stated that so far aB Government 
policy was concerned that policy had been taken after full consideration. Govern- 
ment were prepared to give reason in support of that policy. However, if the mem- 
bers wished adjournment of discussion till the 31st March, Government had no 
objection. The Assembly accepted the postponement. 

Indian Tp.dst Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. K. P. Thampan moved that section 20 of the Indian Trust Act be so 
amended as to declare debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras 
as Trustee securities. 

Sir George Schuster assured that Government’s present programme was not 
guided by any selfishness or callous indifference. He failed to understand the real 
object of those who stood for the resolution. He could not agree in general with 
the statement of Mr. James that acceptance of the resolution would help the pro- 
blem of indebtedness. As for insurance companies he thought that they would bo 
much handicapped if forced to invest only in trustee securities. Government after 
very careful consideration came to the conclusion that in wider interest of the 
country the question of revising trustee securities should he withheld until consti- 
tutional changes. He advised the mover not to press the resolution in which case 
Government would oppose. He was prepared to discuss the whole matter with one 
or two expert members. 

Mr. Thampan doubted the advisability of keepiDg the matter pending till constitu- 
tional reforms. However, in view of the Finance Member’s assurance of further dis- 
cussion, he withdrew the resolution. 

rlMFORTlDtJTY ON KAW FlLMB 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai next moved a resolution asking removal of import duty 
on raw films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Committee in order to 
gire encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in it6 infancy. Tracing 
the. development of the film industry in India he pointed out its usefulness and edu- 
cative value. It was the duty of Government not only to encourage but also to 
give substantial material support to the industry. 

Sir Frank Noyce on behalf of the Government said that cinema industry would 
come to stay in India and Lad great educative pqtenfialiti es, and Government were 
anxious that the industry should play a worthy part in India. Government, how- 
ever, felt that under the present financial conditions they were unable to abolish the 
duty. They would do so ns soon as financial considerations permitted. With regard 
to the suggestion to shorten the period of refunding duty on re-exported films, Sir 
Frank Noyce said that at present Government did not consider that the effect would 
justify to abolish duty. They, however, were willing to examine the question which 
necessitate amending the Sea Customs Act. In view of the financial implication ha 
could not accept the resolution as it stood but he would go into the question 
carefully with the Finance Member and the Central Board of Revenue ana do all 
that is possible to see the industry flourished. 

The resolution was withdrawn, an’d the Assembly adjourned. 

General Discussion of the Budget 

2nd. MARCH: — General debate on the Budget was taken up to-day and Sir Leslie 
Hudson, leader of the Eutopcan group, opened the debate with a speech which was 
cheered at frequent intervals by all sections of the Bouse. He congratulated the 
Finance Member on the very lucid speech. His hope, however, of its being sympa- 
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theric to the poor taxpayer was dispelled when he saw the poor shorn Iambs, both 
black sheep and white (Voices: Also brown), being shorn very close to the shin and 
still condemned to shiver in a biting blast. The speaker proposed to make some 
constructive criticism. He did not ^endorse the pictnre drawn by -the Finance 
Member sbont the extraordinary power of resistance of the people, and said: 'Evi- 
dence goes to show that the agricclturist continues to battle grimly fcr his 
existence. He is being forced in some districts (A voice: Ait over) to sell his 
cattle and pawn his ornaments merely to keep his head above water. (Applanse.) 
There seems no conbt to me that a very large percentage of the export of gold 
represents forced selling of the capital resources to provide for ordinary every-day 
necessities of life." Sir Leslie Hudson hoped the Finance Member had" not painted 
in too rosy a colour the picture of India's trade figures. Under the present condi- 
tion go’d had become a commodity. VThy. then, was Sir George Schuster disinclined 
to Impose a small export tax on gold which would ba’.e provided the country with 
money to restore the whole service cut and provide relief to the taxpayer ? (Ap- 
plause.) While welcoming the removal of discrimination in the matter of incidence 
of taxation in favour of the services, the speaker said he would have welcomed a 
word of sympathy for the numerous subjects, both European and Indian, who had 
been victims of the emergency and who had undergone cut in salaries even up- 
to 50 per cent and abovel (Applanse.) Very many employees had to forego their 
yearly or bi-annual increments and it should be a’furtber’ step in the direction of 
retrenchment by Government that the scale of increments should be deferred. 
(Applause.) Sir Leslie endorsed Sir George Schnster's observation about the sugar 
industry and suggested that an excise dnty thereon would be agreed to by impartial 
people. Coatinuirg. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a glowing tribute "to the departments 
for the manner they tackled the distasteful process of retrenchment (applause), but 
pressed the necessity for constant vigilance and asked : ‘Is there not a possibility 
of still further reduction of the military expenditure without loss of efficiency 
(applause), as, for instance, in mechanisation," which 1 have heard stated, has yet to 
be proved an economy. When again a declaration regarding new scales of pay is 
long overdue'. (Applause). Sir Leslie Hudson objected to Sir George Schuster call- 
ing motor cars as luxuries — and not the least in this salnbrions spot. New Delhi. 
He, therefore, asked the Finance Member to listen to the voice that import duty on 
motor vehicles be reduced. He criticised the re-imposition of the duty on cheques 
as another tax on trade. As regards the Government policy not to borrow for capi- 
tal expenditure, he asked the Government to act not with a niggardly hand, but 
spend wisely and give an impetus to industries in this country. There were per- 
sistent rumours that the railways were in need of rolling stcclr, that if a rush of 
traffic were happily to occur there wonld not be enough wagons to lift the crops or 
that the engines were rusty or otherwise incapable to haul them. Lastly, he urged 
the Finance Member to consider remission of the export duty on hides for the sake 
of the Indian hide trade. (Applause). Concluding. Sir Leslie’ Hudson said : I think 
I am voicing the thoughts of every member of ibis House and a very much greater 
number outside when I express the sincere hope that Sir George Schuster will be m 
the same set this time next year (applause), giving this country the benefit of his 
wide knowledge of finance — I will go further and S3y that genius for finance which 
hss sssisted the Government of India once more to’face the world with a budget 
equilibrium ana to stand, as he has himself so well S3id. buttressed against all storms 
which it may encounter.’ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed congratulated Sir Leslie Hudson on the splendid Epeecb. 
He complained that the country as a whole had suffered while public finance was 
held by the Finance Member to be good and the position of the investing public 
safe If there had been an increase in imports, it had to be met by the export of 
gold. At the same time nothing was done to help Indian industries as was done in 
South Africa. The export of gold should have been utilised to reduce India’s ster- 
ling obligations. If this had been done the amount of interest charges would have 
been reduced. Referring to the situation resulting from the import dnty on wheat 
Dr. Zaucdin suggested the establishment of some machinery ns the result of the pro- 
posed economic survey whereby the middlemen’s profit could be reduced and the 
proceeds go to the landlord su’d the tenant. Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin allnded to the 
position of railway finance end wanted complete separation of railway finance so 
that the railways "might be in a position to borrow on their own credit at rates which, 
he believed, would.be even lower thaD at which the Government of India could raise. 

Zir. P.cmesktccr Pershad Eagla did not think it an exaggeration to say that the 
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main interest of the Finance Member had been Government servants and not the 
people or Ihe pnblic of India. It was a well-known truth that either the Government 
or individuals Tvonld pay the servants to their satisfaction when the public pursa 
did not allow. Just as "the cut in salaries was an emergency measure, so was the 
income-tax and the surcharges. Mr. Bagla stated, without fear of contradiction that 
the people were being crushed under the heavy income-tax and super-tax and the 
first relief the Government should have given to the users of postal stamps. ids 
speaker urged for adequate protection to the cotton piece-goods industry, including 
hosiery, which, he said, was in imminent danger of total collapse. He criticised tne 
military expenditure and said the forthcoming federal constitution would be unwork- 
able wishont its reduction and urged prohibition of the export of gold. . 

Duran Bahadur Har Bitas Sarda complained that the province of Ajmer-uler- 
wara was not treated with justice and fairness. He pleaded for a Legislative Council 
for Ajmer as in Ccorg. If that was not possible it would be better if Ajmer-Merwara 
be amalgamated with the United Provinces. He requested the Finance Member to 
be more generous to the poor people and reduce the cost of post cards and thought 
that the duty on cheques was ill-advised at the present time. ... . , 

Afr. D. K. Lalnri Chaudhry strongly criticised the postal administration and . 
quoted many facts and figures to prove abuses in various places, 

Mr. Raghubir Singh pleaded for reducing the postal rate to the pre-war level and 
asked the "Government to utilise petrol dnty for improvement of roads. \\bile 
thanking the Finance Member for enhancing the credit of India, he asked for re- 
duction of the surcharge on incomes below Rs. 5,003. . 

Afr. Ainar Nath Dull thought the miiilary expenditure could still further be 
reduced. He felt sorry that while preparing the budget, the Finance Member did 
not take into account "the extreme economic suffering of the rural parts of the 
country. However, the speaker thanked Sir George Schuster for his ability and skill 
in raising India’s credit. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari criticised the Government for not having given 
proper remission in land revenue, especially when there was slump in agricultural 
products. He hoptd some steps would be immediately taken in order to relieve the 
ryois of their indebtedness. He suggested extension of the telephone Eervice to the 
rural parts. " . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub held the poor peasants and landlords had exhausted all 
their gold in order to pay revenue. .Disagreeing with the Finance Member that the 
proceeds of gold had been converted into investments, he asserted, the only people 
who benefitted were the money-lenders and the brokers. He specially pleaded for 
further protection to sngar so" that the cane-growers might be benefitted. Strongly 
protesting against reduction of the grant to the Aligarh University, he appealed for 
an additional grant of one and a half lakhs for a term of five years to improve 
scientific instruction in the Muslim University. 

Mr. Dc Souxa wanted the Indian Christian community to be adequately represen- 
ted at the forthcoming Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested a separate 
Minister for dealing with agricultural indebtedness. Even as a retired Government 
servant he thought the restoration of 50 per cent cut, while trade and finance were 
languishing, was ill-timed. 

Mr. Brij Kishore considered that the system of taxation in India vras nothing 
but pumping water out of a limited reservoir without fresh supply. He complained 
that provision of better marketing facilities and better transportation for agricul- 
tural products was completely neglected by Government. While on the threshold 
of the new constitution be implored the Government to have a changed outlook and 
secure the co-operation of nil people. . , 

Air. Jadhav warned the Government against the worst time ahead, because ot 
the depleted nnd depreciated condition of the ryots caused by the phenomenal export 
of gold. AH the gold whieh had left the shores of India bad added little strength 
.to improvement of industry. Of course it helped the Government’s financial posi- 
ticn. tut the condition of "the peasant who formed the bulk of the population had 
gone fttrn bad to worse. The apparent prosperity of the Government was on ly an 
lllnsicn. Government Eervice had been made unnecessarily attractive with the 
result that venogram entirely neglected the trade and industry of the country. 
He maintained that the cost of fbst portion of the army which was 
maintained for imperial purposes should be borne by the empire and should 
be completely free item the war debts. Though the political situation showed 
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apparent signs of improvement the economic condition would not really improve 
unless Government changed the angle of vision and acted with some consideration 
and moderation. 

Mr. Lalchar.d Xavalrai strongly criticised the Government's attitude towards the 
Sind problem and hoped proper representation would be secured to the minorities 
in Sind in the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested the removal of the 
surcharge and raising of the income-tax level to Es. 200(X 

Mr. Axhar Ali disagreed with the Finance Member’s opinion that public credit 
had in any way enhanced. He maintained that the credit of the poor masses had 
definitely gone down and particularly protested against the proposal to impose the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jog felt it unnecessary fo waste the time of the House when the Finance 
Member had nothing new to say in the budget speech of 40 pages. Sir George 
Schuster might have told the House instead : ‘Gentlemen, yon are 'where you were 
last year.’ Mr. Jog said he knew how the agriculturists" and small trahers were 
sugaring and the country’s future was not bright but gloomy. 

Mr. S. C. Milra wanted to know if the people of India were living only for the 
sake of the Government as was shown by the budget. He complained "that the 
con-official members were working nnder considerable handicap in discussing (he 
Budget. They had a mass of papers given on Feb. 23. March 1 was non-official 
day end to-day they were asked to ofier criticism on the Budget. It was ready 
unfair. 

Sir Coirasji Jehangir joined issue with Mr. Mttra ana suggested that the House 
be now adjourned till the next day, when Mr. Mitra be allowed to continue hia 
speech. This would enable the non-officials to go through the budget papers. The 
House was accordingly adjourned, 

3rd. MARCH :—Mr. S. C. Mitre resuming the general budget discussion 
to-day thought that the Government ought to have waited ' till better 
times before they restored 50 per cent, pay cuts." As for the Postal Department 
there was at present a feeling that the telegraph side was working at ajoss. In 
order to facilitate proper assessment a separate stamp should be introduced on the 
telegraph side. Speaking for Bengal he pleaded that there should be no additional 
fait dnty and the revenues derived from jnte and income-tax shonld be properly 
shared with Bengal in order to balance ,the provincial budget. He replied to the 
Finance Member to take early steps to acquire for the Government excise duty on 
kerosene. As regards the Army there was still sufficient room for additional re- 
trenchment. He agreed with Sir Md. Yakub that there should be do cat in grants 
to educational institutions. 

Sir Abdur Bchiv. opinedftbat the Budget presented by Sir Schuster was essen- 
tially an emergency budget with all its puuieky features. Crushing taxation _ had. 
paralysed every inSustry in the country and was telling on the lives of ordinary 
citizens. While the people were actually groaning under the burden of taxation 
the Government ought to give simultaneous relief both to Government employees 
and the general public. Sir Abdur Eahim said that the test of national prosperity 
was not investment by some people in Government securities but how the country’^ 
resources were beiDg developed. The Government must get out of the present rut. 
There was one way which, he was glad, had appealed to' the European group, too, 
namely, to reduce military expenditure. It should have been reduced by six crores 
this year. Sir George Schuster had made an excellent speech at Ottawa showing 
how "the army swallowed the Indian revenue. (Applause). “I want to remind him 
of that speech and shall ask him to concentrate his efforts in reducing to a further 
and substantial extent the army expenditure. Some way must be found to get out 
of this groove.” The speaker referred to Sir George Schuster’s remarks that Indian 
masses had kept up the standard of consumption of such commodities as cotton 
piecegcods, kerosene and salt and declared that considering the huge increase in 
population this was no test of the people’s solvency. “Do you not see every village 
in Europe electrified and our people are stilt dependent on kerosene lamps ? Where 
is the progress ? As regards gold, the Finance Member Lad said that gold cannot 
be eaten. “Why is England purchasing gold, why .are European countries collecting 
it. because for ion g long years gold will remain the standard of currency. I cannot 
agree with Sir Leslie Hudson’s suggestion of export duty on gold without knowing 
what effect it would have. It might result in making poor people get less for their 
distress gold.” Sir Abdur Eahim asked why was it that sterling loans raised at five 
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and six per cent in'England were not being paid off by floating a conversion 
scheme there.” The reason for higher investment in post olBce and Savings Banks 
was not prosperity, but for lack of commercial and industrial activity the man with 
a small capital had no other scope for investment. As regards expenditure he did 
not agree with Sir Leslie Hudson that it should be invested in railways and asked 
“are railways productive ? The speaker continuing said that every national 
Government’s budget statement made a chief feature of the employment situation in 
their country. More than fifty million people were unemployed ana I wish he had 
made some’ suggestions and used his great talents to tell us how to develop our 
country to find employment for Indians. I have not the least doubt that Sir George 
Schuster has done his best, but he is not free to make his own budget. It is budget 
subsi iary as to White Hall. We should like to see a man of his knowledge and 
experience run the fiuance3 of India under a responsible Government (applause). 
Then Sir George Schuster would give us a very different Budget” (cheers). 

Mr. Tamin Khan, drew the attention of the Finance Member that the handloom 
industry was practically at a stand still while the country imported a large quantity 
of cotton goods for which they paid high import duty. The immediate need of the 
country was to find employment for village weavers. He did not deny that there 
were certain ugly features in the budget and India was not advancing on right 
lines. As for jute which was the whole monopoly of India he wondered why prices 
had gone down and hoped that the Government ’would see their way to improve the 
lot of jute-growers. Concluding he protested against the cut *in grants to the 
Universities. 

Sir Eenry Gidncy pleaded for the creation of a Ministry of Health and said that 
there were nearly sis million deaths every year. The mortality amongst children 
and infants was greatly in excess of the normal figure. 

Mr. B. Das was pained that no words of solace could be found for the tax- 
payer in the Finance Members speech. 

'Mr. E. P. Mody felt that the budget was very uninspiring with one side of the 
picture of the high credit and healthy financial position in India. The speaker 
asserted the flow of gold commenced even before England went off the gold standard. 
Another unhealthy sign of Indian finances wa3 that Government relied too much on 
customs revenue, returns from which, on several commodities, should dwindle down to 
nothing, if not had dwindled already. In this category he included textiles and 
sugar. The only way, Mr. Mody said, of keeping financial position in India sound 
was to keep the salary bill as low as possible and have further prunings in the army 
expenditure. 

Mr. Sulivan regretted that members had indulged in adverse criticisms without 
contributing to any useful suggestions for raising revenues. He admitted from 
personal experience the condition of ryots. 

Mr. Makhdoom Rajan Bahsh Shah speaking in Urdu won a number of cheers for 
his remarks and said this Assembly had also degenerated into a toy house like 
Provincial Councils. He felt conditions of peasantry should be the chief concern of 
all for until they improve, trade would go to pieces. 

Sir Coicasji Jehanyir said it was a status quo budget and meant an extension of 
emergency budget. Some had called it an uninspiring budget. “Would you have 
liked inspiring budget with an extra taxation” ? (cheers). The speaker finally re- 
ferred to the fact that the Government of India wa3 merely the agent of the Secre- 
tary of State and the restoration of the salary cut was probably one of the things 
forced on the Finance Member but hoped next year there would be real and subs- 
tantial relief. 

Mr. Gopiha Raman Ray ventilated grievances of Assam and said while profit 
from tea industry had disappeared, paddy and other crops in Assam were equally bad, 
with the result that the value of laud had fallen from one hundred per acre to ten 
rupees per acre. 

Sir Mari Singh Gour urged the Government to insist on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give decision regarding capitation charges and contribution of the Inperial 
Government toward the Indian atmy. Dr. Gour wanted Indianisation which alone 
couM reduce the army budget and also lower the scale of salaries for new 
recruits to the superior” services. In conclusion, he pleaded for consultation of the 
House before committing India to anv economic policy at the Imperial Economic 
Conference. Referring to provision made in the current year and in next year for 
meeting war debts, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar asked where' was the need for making 
this provision when there was no knowing whether England would demand it tbi* 
year or next year and there was every prospect of Australia, South Africa and 
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Canada either not paving or expressing inability to pay debts. On -whose authority 
did the Finance Member mate this provision. "Was it at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of State ? Disclaiming any intention to repudiate debt in question, Mr. Mnda- 
liar emphatically objected to this provision this year and demanded light on the 
matter. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the forty members who spoke 
had read only one speech and criticised it while he — one man — had to hear forty 
speeches to reply to the debate. It was very interesting and the notable feature 
was that Mr. Shanmufcham Chetty (in the chair) had been precluded from making 
a speech. 

‘ One may thank the House for extreme courtesy," and he said that as he 
looked back "over five years, he could say that this Legislative Assembly had always 
stood for sound finance, therefore if their position was sound, the Assembly deserve 
a greater part of the credit (applause). They had voted all taxation and even 
where Government had to differ the Assembly’s view was not for unsound finance 
but because they wished the Government to pursue retrenchment measure rather 
than taxation. "Those who thought that he was optimistic and did not put in his 
speech bad features should remember that while he would have pleased a section 
of the House he might have bv drawing a dark picture damaged the credit of India 
abroad. (Hear, hear). He had deliberately said that the position of public finance 
was satisfactory, and added, “whatever future may have in store for us, even if the 
position becomes worse than we have gone through, I am absolutely confident, that 
India will pull through. All those troubles are “far better than any other country I 
know of (applause) - ’. Sir George Schuster replying to some of the points made said, 
Mr. Mudaliar must have very poor idea of the speakers intelligence or sense _ of 
responsibility if he had thought that the question of India’s sterling loan conversion 
was not in his mind. He could not tell where the position stood but assured it was 
in the forefront of their mind (Applause). As regards repayment of war debt it would 
have been unsound finance-without this provision. England out of generosity allow- 
ed them to have Hoover Moratorium. 

Sir Coicasfi Jehangir ; Then why not take provision for India’s reparation 
claims also. 

Sir George Schuster : Unfortunately one must suffer for being virtuous ( oh, oh, 
cheers ). VTe are good debtors while those who owe us may not. be in a position 
to pay. The speaker, in any case, assured the House that though provision was 
made in the budget , they would do their utmost to Eee that it did not materia- 
lise'(applause). As for tax on tobacco consumption, _ provincial Governments in 
consultation with the Government of India are pursuing the matter with utmost 
speed. He also assured Mr. Modaiiar that while surcharges on salaries paid by 
oScers in the provinces would be paid to the Central Government and not other 
provinces .who would benefit. To Sir Leslie Hudson’s opposition to duty on 
cheques Sir t George Schuster said that he inadvertently misled the House about 
the opinion of the Central Banking Committee who on the contrary had stated 
that abolition of duty thad led to encouragement of cheque habit. Sir Georgo 
Schuster’s own opinion, however, ' was that it had not had an appreciable effect. 
As regards capital expenditure, Sir L. Hudson had understood the speaker quite 
contrary to what his speech meant. He did not agree with Sir Abdur Rahim that 
railway expenditure was not productive. Oh the other hand, if only India could 

f et a productive investment as railways there was nothing to fear. He assured Sir 
ludson that his fear about shortage of railway stock was not correct. But if it 
was, if would be put right. The speaker replying to Dr. Ziauddin’s point, said that 
the sure way to recovery was for the people at present to invest in Government 
securities which would go up and make people go for industrial debentures and 
thereafter for industrial shares. Finally, Sir George Schuster asked the House to 
endorse the policy of standing by the emergency structure built in 1931 till the crisis 
was passed and hold themselves in patience till then. 

The House then adjourned till the 6th. March. . . : 

Assembly's Life to be Extended ' ' ' . 

6th. MARCH : — Soon after the question hour to-day Mr. Chetty read to the House 
the following message from the Yiceroy which was heard by all standing • ■ - 

“Gentlemen or tee Assembly Tour Chamber is now in the third year of 
its formal term of three years and the question of the date of general election has 
been engaging my attention. * As this matter is of great interest to yon and the 
18 
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public generally I take an early opportunity of informing you of my decision. Under 
the operations of section 63 {d) of the Government of India Act the term of this 
Assembly will expire in next January and in the ordinary course I would have 
dissolved, the Assembly in autumn this year so that a general election could be held 
towards the end of this year and the meeting of the next Assembly convened in the 
beginning of the next year. . , 

“However, as you are aware His Majesty's Government are pressing forward with 
their plans for a federal constitution in India and the new Assembly which would 
meet for the first time in next January might have a short life. I feel that the 
expenditure of energy and money which a general election entails both on the Go- 
vernment and candidates would hardly be justified in these circumstances and parti- 
cularly bo at a time when public interest will be fixed on the new _ constitution 
and the Government and public men will be busy preparing for its inauguration. 
I have, therefore, decided not to dissolve the Assembly or hold a general election 
this year. I propose when the time comes to exercise my powers under section 63 
(d) of the Government of India Act and extent the life of this Assembly for such 
period as may be expedient in the light of conditions then prevailing”. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

The discussion of the demands was then taken up. The Deputy President announ- 
ced the arrangement arrived at with the party leaders regarding the discussions on 
token cuts and the House approving, he called on Sir Leslie Hudson to move his 
cut of Ks. 1000 under Customs. 

Dumping of Goods in India 

Sir Leslie Hudson by means of a cut of Es. 100 under Customs raised the 
question of dumping of goods into India by countries with depreciated currencies. 
Sir Leslie said that many factories had been forced to curtail production on account 
of the Japanese competition and some of them had been reduced to such perilous 
conditions that they were on the point of extinction. The interests affected by the 
competition comprised, amongst others, paints, varnishes, paper, cement, pottery, 
porcelain, earthenware, electrical insulators, lead pencils, brushes, many varieties of 
cotton piecegoods, artificial Bilk goods and many other articles produced by small 
and large factories. Sir Leslie Hudson said that the legislation of the type ho pressed 
for_ existed in many countries of the world such hb Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
while France and other continental countries had imposed surtaxes on imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies. All over the world steps had been taken by 
the Governments to counteract the flooding of their markets by countries whoso 
depreciated exchanges enabled them to undercut home industries nnd about teu 
years ago the Fiscal Commission in India recommended such legislation ns waB now 
nuked for. He urged that if the indigenonB industry was able to make out a prima 
facie case that it was being driven out of business by goods from foreign markets owing 
to the depreciated currencies of those countries the Government of India should be 
in n position to take immediate action to prevent the ruin of that industry. Ho 
was aware of the argument that the buying of imported articles cheaply was bene- 
ficial to_ the consumer but urged that the interests of (be country ns a wholo must 
be considered. He would not have pressed for the cut motion if the present posi- 
tion in India was duo. to fair competition or fault of management. But the present 
position had arisen mainly on account of the fall in the yen. Sir Leslie Hudson 
asserted that unemployment should increase on account of closing the factories nnd 
from cessation of demand for raw materials. He urged that as the internal pros- 
perity of India Bhould be considered first before more tangible and immediate re- 
venue to be derived from import custom duties, Sir Leslie Hudson also pointed out 
that there was no sign of rising internnl prices in Japan having any effect on the 
flood of articles coming into India from that country. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to the debate, said flint it was evident there was 
general consensus of opimon that immediate action was called for and action should 
be taken to prevent dumping which was the resnlt of depreciate! currency, but that 
the predominant consideration should be the interests of the consumer and of indi- 
genous industries. He admitted that the effects of the present invasion which resul- 
ted from dumping duo to depreciated foreign currency had in some cases been such 
as to severely compete with certain indigenous commodities. The Tariff Board had 
atated that the danger wa3 rather from depreciating currency than from depreciated 
currency. The Commerce Member said that he had information that forward con- 
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tracts for March and April had been placed at appreciably higher prices than those 
prevailed in January. The increase in the cost of living In Japan had not been re- 
flected in any general or appreciable increase in import prices. The failure of these 
prices to respond to that factor had created a position which now called for exami- 
nation. At the same time they should see that nothing was done to affect any 
trade agreement. The whole question was engaging the Government of India’s active 
and serious consideration and Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the Government’s con- 
clusion would be reached and published at an early date. 

Sir Leslie Hudson withdrew the cnt motion in view of the Commerce Member’s 
assurance. The demand under Customs was carried. 

IXCOME-TAX 

Hr. Ramkrishr.a Reddy moved a cut under demand ‘Income Tax’ to raise a de- 
b te for removing the surcharge and for restoration of the old taxable minimum. 
He said that the Assembly had agreed to the surcharge only to meet an emergency 
and that there was no ground for its continuance as the finance were now better, 
evidence of which was the partial restoration of the salary cnt. The speaker 
said that the Government secured 350 lakhs by income-tax surcharge and 70 lakhs 
through lowering the incidence of taxation which could be made good by reducing 
the provision for reduction and avoidance of debt. Mr. .Reddy also pointed out 
that the standard of living of average people had gone up and they had to meet a 
heavier expenditure ou account of the enhanced postal rates, railway fares and also 
urged reduction of the military expenditure for the purpose of taking off the surcharge. 

Sir George Schuster agreed with Mr. Neogy that this motion could 
have been more appropriate in voting on the Finance Bill. But replying 
to the debate he emphasised that in was far better to stick to sound 
finance than give way to sentimental appeals for reduction of taxation. Such a 
need for sound finance was greater now than ever it was, especially after the lesson 
of the United States. He claimed that England and India were deliberately preserv- 
ing the principles of soundest finance in tne world to-day. Striking a personal 
note, he said that the longer he examined the factors of the present situation the 
stronger grew his conviction that the only thing which those who carried responsibi- 
lity in a country like India could do was' to stick to those principles ot Eound 
finance which he himself had repeated ad nausem. He might have had a rash 
promise IS months ago that the surcharge would be Eought to be removed. Now 
after the lapse of those months he would say ‘I am never going to prophesy again’ 
(Laughter). They had all been mistaken in their appreciation of tendencies. 

Mr. Ecmal.-rishna Reddy spoke strongly for pressing the cut to a division if for 
no other reason than to do their duty to their grievances to be urged upon the 
Government. 

The House divided and the cut motion was lost, 33 voting for and 41 against it. 
The Nationalists and Independents as parties voted for the motion. No demand 
under income-tax was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Executive Coexcjl 

7th. MARCH : — In accordance with the understanding amongst the parties the 
Nationalists initiated discussion under the head ’Executive Council’ by a cut motion 
moved by Hr. Amarnath Dutt raising the question of retrenchment and Indianisa- 
tion of services and reduction of pay for future entrants. Mr. Dutt referred to 
acute unemployment and the absence of a real solution as yet. This problem was 
being felt more and acutety by the edneated middle class people. Personally, he 
wanted that the salaries of those in the Government of India service drawing above 
Rs. 1,000 should be reduced. There was enough evidence to assert that the Govern- 
ment of India were not earnest about retrenchment. Not only that, he also wanted 
that there should be no corruption and bribery. He opined that a higher salary 
meant in several cases a higher amount of bribe taken. Concluding, Hr. Dutt 
pleaded for fixing a scale of salaries for future entrants at the rate which existed 
before 1S5S. 

Sir Berry Haig, Home Member, replying, referring to the question of taxation, 
pointed out that the Government officers were also taxpayers. In fact they were 
taxpayers in whose case there was no possibility of evasion. (Here the Home Mem- 
was imperfectly heard). They were also a class of taxpayers who contributed consi- 
derably to the customs revenue. As for reduction in the number of posts, the 
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Home Member alluded to the work of the Retrenchment Committee and said the 
Government were endeavouring retrenchment wherever possible, but he did not 
think any appreciable reduction was possible when the administration was becoming 
more and more democratic. Not much economy was possible unless they were pre- 
pared to adopt an altogether different standard of work. Perhaps the House did 
realize how much burden of work was imposed on Government servants by the 
partially democratic form of government introduced in 1920 and which would be 
carried further through under the new constitution. Proceeding, the Home Member 
referred to Indianisation and said in the great majority of services this held the 
field completely. In all provincial services and in the great majority of central ser- 
vices recruitment of Indians was also the invariable rule. As regards the all India 
services, there were only two classes, namely, the I.C.S. and I.P.S. wherein European 
recruitment continued and in two other services, namely the Imperial Forest Ser- 
vice and irrigation engineers where recruitment was suspended. As for the future 
entrants, the Home Member referred to the Sloan enquiry which was nearing com- 
pletion. With reference to the new scale of pay, they should fit it in the light of 
the conditions obtaining in India, not in other 'countries. At the same time some 
attempt at uniformity should be made lest there be any glaring discre- 
pancy unjustified by" local conditions, although the provinces would become auto- 
nomous units capable of determining their own rates. However, the Government of 
India were pursuing the right lines in seeing that the new ecale was decided with 
reference to the conditions in India. As regards European recruitment, it must be 
of a character and standard which India required. The question of rate in this 
case must be left to the Secretary of State. For the present those who were enga- 
ged were taken in on the distinct understanding that their scale of pay might be 
affected by any recommendation of the Sloan enquiry. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig 
paid a tribute to the admirable work of the services throughout the country ana 
said the stability of the future constitution would depend largely on honest- and 
efficient administration. 

Mr. Amarnalh Dutt welcomed the recognition on the part of the Government 
that the future scale of pay Ehould be according to Indian conditions and withdrew 
the motion. 

AEinr Estimates 

Mr. Tamin Khan moved a cut under tie Army Estimates to raise a debate on 
the question of Indianisation of the Army. He said that defence should be by the 
people of the country if self-government 'was to be a reality. He referred to his 
motion 10 years ago which elicited the announcement of the eight-UDit scheme by 
Lord Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-chief. He then did not withdraw his 
motion and to-day he asserted he was right in doing fo, for the eight-unit scheme 
was not liked hy anyone and was not the right policy. The speaker then bad 
urged that the Indian battalions should be completely Indianised and urged for it 
to-day. He paid a tribute to the British officers for "their sense of discipline and 
hoped the same would be imbibed by the Indians. Indians had the required mar- 
tial spirit. They only required opportunity. In conclusion, Mr. Yamin Khan 
protested against the disbanding of five Indian units. 

Mr. Hottenham, Army Secretary, replying to the debate, claimed that the army 
administration was outstandingly sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Referring 
to the demand for increase in the number of admissions to tbe military academy, 
he alluded to the Commander-in-chief’s statement in the Council of State yesterday 
that the present number of 60 was sufficient to carry oat tbe recruitment required 
and the time had not come to increase it until that policy bad been given come 
chance of Euccess._ Later in the debate answering Mr. Yamin Khan, he assured 
the House that this number could be increased id the course of a few years. As 
for the charge against the eight-unit scheme, tbe Army Secretary defended the 
Echcme as being the best suited for the acceleration of InSiauisation and s3id that 
until that scheme had been fully worked out they could not say about the next step 
in advance. In fact, complete Indianisation of the eight units was tbe quickest 
way of approach towards the solution. As the Commander-in-Chief had stated the 
pace of Indianisation depended upon the Indian officers in the army at the present 
moment and those cadets who were receiving training at the academy. The policy 
enunciated at the Round Table Conference that India’s defence must to an increasing 
extent become the concern of the Indian people and- not of the British Government 
alone was receiving the genuine and full co-operation -and support of the army 
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authorities. The Army Secretary assured ton. members that there was no sign of 
obstruction but on the other hand there was every sign of ^co-operation. That in 
itself W 2 S an asset of priceless value. If the Assembly found any sign of obstruc- 
tion on the part of Government then they conld condemn them. 

Mr. Tcmir, Kh.cn said he was not fnlly satisfied with Mr. Tottenham’s reply 
which, he thought, would have the effect of delaying the Icdianisation of the army 
for a century morA 

Tr.e Army Secretary assured the House that the very best British officers were 
in the selected eight units to give them every chance of success. 

Mr. Ycmirt Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but the non-officials re- 
fused to give him leave and on the motion being pnt it was carried by a majority 
of one vote, there being S3 for and 37 against it. The Army department demand 
reduced by one rupee was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Sth. MARCH : — Mr. Sitarcmc Raju moved to-day a cut of Bs. ICO in the Aitov 
Department raising the question of reduction of military expenditure. Th's demand, 
he said, was as old as the Congress itself. What they wanted was not the abandon- 
ment of the cherished schemes of improvement bnt elimination of unnecessary and 
wasteful expenditure. The Finance Member might be satisfied with the position, but 
the House was not. They had armed police and reserve and there was no more 
bogey of Russia. Emphasising his view that there was a possibility of making 
enormous reduction in expenditure in the current military budget he quoted figures 
to show that there were items where the pruning knife would Be applied. 

Mr. Tciier.han. replying to the various criticisms levelled against the Army 
Department, said that they had nothing to hide and their accounts were open to 
examination. This fact was sufficiently borne ont by those committees like the 
Military Accounts Committee and the Retrenchment Committee, which had thorough- 
ly gone into the working of the department. Speak ng on the main question, he 
reminded the House that daring the last two or three' years the army had been 
extensively used in places like Burma. Bengal and Frontier, and the extra expendi- 
ture involved was entirely met from the army budget without asking a penny more. 
But for these, they would have been able to ’show still greater reduction in expen- 
diture. The army” expenditure in 1922-23 was 63 crores, end now within ten years 
it had been reduced by seventeen crores, which was a great achievement. The policy 
of retrenchment had been carried out carefully and scientifically in all sections of 
the army. Regarding sir force, every possible effort was being made to determine 
the strength of the air force in India with the minimum cost. The army authorities, 
as a whole, have proceeded very little in the direction of mechanization, and guns 
and such like materials had been in existence even before the scheme came to be 
adopted. The present mechanisation added much towards the attainment of effici- 
ency due to increased mobility. To those, who criticised the extravagance, Mr. 
Tottenham pointed out that the responsibility did not lie with the critics but 
cn the Government of India, and their expert adviser, the Ccmmander-in-Chief who 
were responsible for India’s safety. There were at present two expert enquiries, 
namely the Capitation Tribunal and the External Defence Committee, carried into 
the strength, composition and cost of the army as a whole. He was not in a posi- 
tion to anticipate any of their recommendations at present, but he conld say that 
their reports would not be delayed much longer. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham took 
pride in announcing that of all" great nations, which participated in the Great War, 
Great Britain end India were the only two countries who were able to effect consi- 
derable redactions and savings in defence expenditure. However, they were positively 
unable to bring down the expenditure to 29 crores of pre-war level, because now 
they had to bear enormous pensionarv charges, increased pay and other expenses. 
But if they compared the army bucfget with the civil budget, he could say with 
certainty, the latter had mnch increased. - As regards the medical service he said 
they bacl effected a-rednction of 1 lakhs, and further reductions were still under 
consideration. Concluding Mr. Tottenham emphasised that it would give him the 
greatest pleasure and encouragement if any members gave a constructive suggestion 
in the direction of economy, and the army authorities would give their genuine 
corriderations to them (applause). ■ ■- ■ - 

Mr. P.cja replying hoped that the Assembly would be given a chance to discuss- 
ing.the findings. of. uie Capitation 'Committee. , 

When the House divided the cut motion, was defeated .by 44- votes to 33. 
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Political Depaetmekt 

Sir Abdur Rahim then moved n cat of Rs. 103 under the Foreign and Political 
Department estimate to raise a debate on retrenchment and Indianisation. He 
wanted the Foreign and Political Secretary to tell the Honse what recommendations 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Sub-Committee were adopted by the Govern- 
ment and what economies were effected. The _ department, he said, was a very 
mixed one and included local administration like Ajtnere, Delhi, certain semi-military 
organisations like watch on the Frontier. The speaker urged all semi-military 
organisations should be transferred to the Military Budget. In regard to political 
agencies, Sir Abdur Rahim said if they are pledged^ to the theory of paramountcy 
under which the Princes would have direct relations with the Crown without 
intervention by British India, it was just and fair that expenditure 
on the Foreign Department should be borne by the Princes or the Imperial 
Government for in that case the department maintained imperial interests. 
On the other hand, if these relations were to be placed on the basis of common 
interests and federation, expenditure should be equally shared by the Princes and 
British India. To-day the whole expenditure is borne by British India which is 
unjustifiable. Further, there was room for economy by levelling up some agencies 
reducing the strength of officers. As regards Indianisation, there_ were only two 
Indians doing real political work, the rest are working as educationalists and mini- 
sterials. The case of the Foreign Department was even stronger for non-inclusion 
in the budget. Embassies were maintained not for trade but for imperial interests 
and (here is a strong case for enquiry as to how far they benefitted India- The 
speaker urged that the whole expenditure should be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government had recognised this principle sharing in half the 
expenditure on Persia and Persian Gulf consulates. He concluded saying that there 
was considerable room for economy which should be explored. 

Mr. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretary, replying gave figures showing that the 
department had endeavoured very best ana was still endeavouring to give effect to 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations. 

As for Indianisation, the Foreign Secretary explained thafthere was no Indianisa- 
tion till 1921. But arrangements were made ' afterwards whereby 25 per cent was 
attempted. But there were practical difficulties. Very few Indians actually applied 
and Government conld not compel any one to join the department. 

Then again they had to take some from the Indian army. And the difficulty was 
if they took away Indians with King’s Commissions, how was Indianisation of the 
army itself to proceed satisfactorily. 

Sir Abdur Rahim withdrew the cut motion but warned that he might bring up 
the question at the time of the Finance Bill. The Foreign and Political Department 
g;ant was sanctioned. The Assembly then adjourned. 

ExPEKDinmE England 

3th. MARCH: — Mr. Atiklcsaria of the Centre Party moved a token cut offRs. ICO 
to-day in respect of the demand under head “Expenditure in England by the Sccretary 
of State” raising a debate on the matter of representation and taxation of agriculturists 
and landholders in the new constitution. At the outset he confessed that he had no 
intention to censure the Government of India, but bis object was solely to draw 
attention to the powers that be to certain matters which had been agitating a 
section of landowners in India ever since the Round Table Conference bad begun. 
Rightly or wrongly they believed that their interests had been ignored as against 
the disproportionate considerations giren to the commercial classes. Landlords had 
stood solidly against subversive and anti-Government activities and had given moral 
and material support. While the Government provided safeguards for other classes 
and communities, why should they be refused in the case of landowners. In India 
the land revenue policy had been directed purely by an irresponsible executive and 
land-owing interest had no voice in the matter with the resnlt that revenue had 
gone up within the last few years more than fifty per cent. If any tax wa3 levied 
on capita] the capitalist safelv exported their capital abroad but a landowner under 
such circumstances had no other way but to Eubmit to arbitrary assessment. Con- 
cluding, he said that the small landowner who tilled his own soil was the backbone 
of the country and it was the duty of every responsible legislator to save him from 
the doctrines of confiscation and expropriation. 
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Sir B. L. Milra said that none of them could anticipate Ithe forthcoming consti- 
tution but without betraying anything he could say that the Government 

of India had recommended that personal and property rights should be 
safeguarded under the new constitution and under the category of property 
rights there wa3 place for the landlord and the agriculturist. In regard to 
landholders’ representation at the Bound Table Conference, he said that 
Indian delegates represented Indian interests and co-ordinated the various 
interests in pleading for safeguards whenever it was regarded necessary in the 
forthcoming transfer of power to the democracy. He, however, assured the House 
that there were representatives of landholding classes at the Round Table Conference. 
Alluding to representation in future provincial councils, the Law Member said that 
landholders had been recognised as special interests by the Lothian Committee and 
had hern allotted 36 seats in the various legislatures of India, a figure which did not 
compare unfavourably with any other interests. Sir B. L. Mitter said that fran- 
chise had been widened to 27 per cent of the population and he was sure that when 
candidates were returned there would be adequate representation of agriculturists in 
the councils. He, therefore, hoped that by these means the menace of Bolshevism 
could be checkmated. In regard to the demand for providing statutory basis of land 
revenue, the speaker said that Land revenue being essentially a provincial subject the 
Government could not undertake that, and it was hoped that under the constitution 
it would be entirely left to the legislature by making it a transferred subject. In 
conclusion, the Law Member assured the House that the , views expressed would be 
communicated to His Majesty's Government and also that the Government of India 
were alive to the necessity of arresting the spread of Bolshevism and of safeguarding 
property rights. The proposals of Government would be now known within the 
next few days and the House should await those proposals. The motion was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. X. M. Joshi moved a cut of Bs. 100 with a view to censuring the Govern- 
ment of India for lack of supervision and control over certain kinds of labour, 
namely, Government employees. He regretted that Government had not yet thought 
fit to legislate for forty-hour week, and pleaded for sending the full quota of labour 
delegates to Geneva this year. 

Sir Frank Noyce replying to the debate dealt with specific points and said 
that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had recently received a deputa- 
tion from postmen and had taken action on their grievances. As regards the M. 
and 8. M. Bailway strike, the application for a Conciliation Board was not received 
till the end of December. Probably the labourers knew that their case was not 
strong. As regards unemployment, it was a worid problem. In any case it was a 
provincial subject, and the Government of India would give any help, advice and 
information sought on the subject by the provinces. As regards factory legislation, 
he said that the last of replies to the circular had just arrived. These covered three 
hundred printed page3 and would require full consideration before legislation was 
framed. Similarly, the Health Commissioner was busy collecting material on the 
question of health. Insurance for maternity benefits was a provincial subject, and 
provincial schemes had been held up by general depression. Sir Frank Noyce took 
occasion to make general observations and asked Mr. Joshi to realise that legisla- 
tion could not produce the ideal world he wanted, and that even the autocratic 
Government conld not go beyond what public opinion was prepared for. The 
Assembly had given Government full support for well-considered proposals, but all 
interests had to be kept in view. The Government had the right to expect some 
active and constructive co-operation from the labour Eide. Instead it received 
nothing bnt criticism. 

Replying to Sir Frank Noyce’s general remarks Mr. Joshi said that the labour 
leaders did not say that they had no fault, but there was nothing wrong in trying 
to improve the Government at the same time. Mr. Joshi’s motion was rejected. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

[Salt Tax 

10th. MARCH Brisk business .was done ;to-day in the ^Assembly and de- 
mands under salt, opium, stamps, excise, forest and irrigation were approved with- 
out discussion. On the demand for salt, however, Mr. ilasicood Ahmed wanted to 
raise the question of the undesirability of the continuance of salt tax. He particu- 
larly mentioned the case of Bengal Bihar.and Assam •whose Governments had already 
favoured discontinuance of the salt tax. 

Sir George Schuster intervening pointed out that a better discussion could be 
ahd at a later stage before the end of this session when the report of the Commit- 
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tee o! the Sense, which considered the proposed additional salt duty, come _ before 
the Assembly. The President also advised Afr. Masicood Ahmed to reconsider his posi- 
tion in view* of the Finance Members statement, whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Posts axd JTelegeafhs 

iMest the demand under Posts and Telegraphs Department _ came up. Mr. 
Anwarul Axim moved a ent of Rs. 100 raising a discussion regarding the working 
of the department in Bengal and Assam circles. He complained that postal facilities 
were quite inadequate in those provinces where there was no Telegraph OScc even 
within a radius of hundred miles. 

Sir Thomas Ryan, Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, promised to furnish 
proper . statistics of those provinces separately. While he would not promise 
very great advance in near fatnre he would certainly examine the ' position 
of those provinces and try to extend the service consistently with' financial 
limitations. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. lhampan moved another cat of one rupee asking grant of special allowance 
to postal subordinates employed in Wynad. Malabar. He contended that those 
areas were highly malarial and the cost of living was nearly double as compared 
with the plains. He complained of the step-motherly treatment to the postal em- 
ployees. as compared with the Telegraph employees." ' 

Sir Tnomas Ryan replying said that some years -ago Government went into the 
question of giving special allowance to their employees for duty in particular places 
like Burma, British Baluchistan, and decided to be” gnided by the practice adopted 
by provincial Governments in regard to their employees. The speaker promised to 
follow in the suggestions of Mr. lhampan if it did not cost Government great 
extra expenditure. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Reteexchhext Pouter 

Mr. Axhar Alt moved a cut to raise a debate on the policy of retrenchment 
which was mainly confined to the lower staff leaving higher posts in tact. ' He al30 
complained of the postal side being treated in a step-motherly manner. 

Sir Tnomas Ryan assured that recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
were scrupulously followed, and most of them had a! read v been adopted. On the 
telegraph engineering side, however, snch retrenchment was not possible as the main- 
tenance of that system required constant attention of skill and energv. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

The next ent was by Mr. S. C. Mitra ventilating grievances of approved can- 
didates in the Calcutta G. P. O. 

Sir Ihomas Ryan, while he had complete sympathy with the motion, expressed ina- 
bility to do anything in the present financial circumstances. The cut was withdrawn. 

IXTEEEST Ox DEBT 

The next demand was for interest on debt and redaction or avoidance of debt. 

Mr. B. Das and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed put questions to the Finance Member. 
Mr. Dos asked whether it was not feasible to utilise the sum for redaction of taxa- 
tion, and Dr. Zianddin’s questions were — why the sterling loan was not transferred 
into rupee loan, why the Government of India take advantage of low rate of interest 
in England through conversion scheme and why any provision was made at all for 
barred debts. 

The Finance Member jointly replying said that they had to face conditions with 
very great uncertainty, and it would be most unwise for the Government in con- 
ditions of that kind not to make provision t which was in essence 'safety provision’. 
Apart from this, it much improved Government’s credit. There was also one par- 
ticular element of weakness in the budgetary position, and that wa 3 the position 
as regards railways. Although they received full smoant of interest on Government 
advance to the railways, the Indian railways’ receipts were dwinding every day, 
ana they were only able to pay by raiding on the Depreciation Fund, but even 
after revision of contribution last year it was found that the amount - which the 
railways naa to draw from the depreciation fund was considerably in excess of the 
depreciation allocation las: year. In fact they were paying more "in interest thin 
their own earning by wav of net profit. As for Dr. Ztanddin’s questions. Sir 
George Schuster explained that it was better to Soat sterling loans ana then convert 
them into sterling at a favourable exchange. However, he could assure “we limit 
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our sterling borrowing to the extreme minimum amount, which is necessary in 
order to meet our requirements. We hare never raised more than our requirements’''. 
According to the communique, issued on the 7th March, it had already announced 
repayment of sis per cant loan, which was maturing on the loth. June in London. 
He hoped Government's own sterling balance would be sufficient to meet that obli- 
gation. As to the main question, whatever may be the decision arrived at the Re- 
parations Conference, in the meantime they had to regard it as existing liability, 
and it was impossible to draw a budget as' if liability did not exist. If the Repara- 
tions Conference decided to cancel or postpone payment, then it would undoubtedly 
improve their position protanto. Then it might be possible to move in the direction 
of relaxing unpopular emergency taxation (applause). 

Political Peisoxees 

Mr. S. C. Miira moved a cut under the Home Department estimates to raise a 
debate on the question of classification of political prisoners. He said jails at pre- 
sent are a provincial subject and his justification for the Central Government’s inter- 
ference is only based on the fact that proper instructions regarding classification had 
not been issued to the provincial Governments and there is an impression in the 
country that classification was made on grounds of vindictiveness. He urged for pro- 
per classification and endorsement of rules fating in account not only education and 
status of life but also motive for the crime. 

Mr. B. Dis ventilated the grievances of Orissa political prisoners who were not 
properly classed and they included two ex-members of the Assembly. He said : let 
there be a clean fight but classing high class peoples as C was not playing the game. 
Mr. Lahiri Choudhury asserted that the policy made co-operation of non-Congress- 
men difficult. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy urged for more humane treatment to non- 
violent prisoners. Mr. Ahmed Jeicax, on the other hand asserted that luxurious 
treatment of politicals had attracted unemployed to jails. He, however, urged that 
cases of hardships should be removed. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asserted that classifica- 
tion had been a source of dissatisfaction in the country. The object of punishment 
shonid be reformatory and not vindictive. Mr. C. C. Bisicas said the fault did 
not lie with the Government of India. The classification was done by courts. He 
contended : t; If you accept sentences, you must accept classification by the trying 
courts”. How many instances occurred of wrong classification ? Sir Mtthamed 
Yafoib maintained that much heart-burning was caused because of classification in 
case of political prisoners. He held all political prisoners should be put in one 
class. They went to jail for their political opinions. He knew of a case in Morada- 
bad where a wealthy person as a political prisoner was given C class while an ordi- 
nary person was given a higher class. 

When Mr. Ranga Iyer rose, the Deputy President reminded him that only five 
minutes left for the guillotine to apply. If the Government reply was to be heard, 
he would call on Sir H. Haig. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he would take a minute and felt that whereas in outside 
liberty did not exist, let it exist behind the bars by common classification. 

The Home Member replying to the debate said that argument of uniform treat- 
ment might have come fro’m the Labour Member Mr. Joshi who would not recog- 
nize social differences and even though Sir M. Yakub had reached the same con- 
clusion from a different angle, he reminded the House that classification had been 
done three years ago and followed the lines that were advocated by members in 
their speeches. The Government of India satisfied itself that Local Government 
followed the principles laid down by the Government of India. Guillotine was 
applied. All demands were voted and the House adjourned till the 13th. March. 

Cottox Textile Peotecttox ( Extexsiox ) Bill 

13th. MARCH : — The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to-day to introduce his Bill 
extending protection to the cotton textile industry till the 31st October. The state- 
ment of objects and reasons pointed out that the Cotton Textile Industry (Protec- 
tion/ Act imposed protective duties on cotton pieeegoods for three years in order to 
give the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against'foreign competi- 
tion. By the same Act the operation of duty imposed by the Indian Tariff Act 
1927, was extended for a further _ period of three years on account of inferior labour 
conditions in China. These duties were tG expire on the 31st March. 1933. Assu- 
rance was given to the Legislature during the consideration of the Cotton Textile 
Protection Bill that before the termination of the three-year period, the effect of the 
19 
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duties on production of cotton piecegoods in India and on Indian cotton Industry 
would be examined by the Tariff Board. This had been done and the report of the 
Tariff Board tvas now under examination by the Government of India, final decision 
on which had not yet been reached, and it had, therefore, become necessary to take 
steps to meet the situation which would arise when the present Act would expire 
on the 31st March. The Bill accordingly proposed to extend the operation of the 
duties upto the 31st October, pending formulation of decision of the Government of 
India in the matter of continued protection to the cotton textile industry. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

Sir George Schuster moving consideration of the Finance Bill said that Govern- 
ment had now circulated a tabulated statement showing the retrenchment effected, 
and very full notes were being published in regard to Posts and Telegraphs, Foreign 
Political and Audit Departments. The Finance Member said that he took his stand 
on the statement made in the budget speech that there had been substantial 
retrenchment in the Government of India. 

ilr. B. Das opening the debate said that he could not think that the finnnce of 
the country could be sounder without adequate reduction in expenditure. 
So far Government had been tinkering with retrenchment. Air. Das regretted that 
the Bound Table Conference did not solve the question of fixing the amount for 
defence of the country, and unless this was done the future constitution would be 
unworkable. He asserted that the military budget could safely be reduced to thirty 
crores. Alluding to export of gold he said that all arguments of the Finance 
Member had left them cold. Tbe Government had failed to convince them that the 
export of gold had really benefitted the masses in the country. He urged Sir George 
Schuster to enquire as to how many cultivators had taken postal certificates, for he 
asserted that gold had been taken possession of by landholders and sold at high 
rates, and was not deposited by the ryot in cash certificates. In regard to defat 
position he said that in spite of the claims of Government unproductive debt had 
mounted up daring the last, few years, and Government had failed to take advantage 
of the cheap money soon after the success of Britain’s conversion scheme. The 
Finance Member had not told them how he proposed to reduce this amount. He 
urged that there should be some sort of rules for checking the provincial Govern- 
ments’ extravagances. 

Mr. Dhudhoria thought that the budget having been balanced Government could 
now consider tbe lowering of taxation on the machinery, salt, postage, income tax, 
enpertax etc. He specially pleaded for abolition of tax on machinery in the interest 
of nascent Indian industries. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Mb. C hettt Elected Pbesidext 

14tb. MARCH : — Tbe Assembly met to-day to continue the debate on the Finance 
Bill and to elect new president. Sir Bari Singh Gour took the ebair and announ- 
ced amidst applause that there was no other nomination, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Bhanmukham Chetty was elected to the Chair. There was loud cheers from all sides 
of the House. 

An official immediately went out, and rushed in a soecinl car to the Viceroy'* 
House to get His Excellency’s approval to the election.’ When the approval was 
communicated to the House, Air. Chetty entered with wig and gown, and was loud- 
ly and continuously cheered. 

All Party leaders joined in welcoming the Deputy President’s elevation^ to the 
chair and promised him whole-hearted co-nperatioa and support for the maintenance 
of dignity and authority of the exalted office. 

Mr. Chetty replying to felicitations said that he ceased to belong to any. poli- 
tical party from to-day and would uphold the dignity and tradition of the chair. 

Debate on tbe Finance Bill ( contd. ) 

, The Assembly resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. Dr. Ziauddin asserted 
that for want of policy the position of all business men had become very precarious 
trade had been instabilized. He urged total abolition of all export duties and 
said that on account of export duty the monopoly in jute was fast disappearing, 
tie protested against imposition of export dmy on rice iu some parts of India, while 
there was no duty levied in others. Dr. Zmuddin strongly urg«l the abolition of 
export duty on hides and skins and said that on account of the duty tbe quantity 
of exports and income from duty bad been ,reduoed to one-fifth in the recent year*, 
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while (is world demand remained stationary. In regard to Import duties the speaker 
urged that all protective duties should only be for a fixed period, the maximum be- 
ing ten years As for revenue duties, some sort of system should be advised_ ins- 
tead of levying them in haphazard way. Dr. Zianddin further urged for revision of 
the educational system, which to-day only turned out clerks. This was one method 
of solving the problem of unemployment. The speaker said that Government could 
allot Rs. 2 crores for primary education, and this conld be easily done out of 93 
crores Government bad from export of gold. In conclusion, Dr. Zianddin said that 
so long as gold exports were allowed he felt that the question of ratio would have 
been thrown in the background. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dud characterised the Poona Pact as a bombshell to the Bengali 
people and its acceptance by the British Government was the greatest inequity, and 
emphatically protested against allowing one particular section of the Hindu 
community to rule over those with whom they differed. He pleaded that the Poona 
Pact ought to be rescinded in respect of Bengal. 

Pandit S. Sen stressed the removal of increased postage,' as they now proposed 
imposition of stamp dnty on cheques. As for military expenditure England must 
contribute to a certain extent, as the Indian army "was maintained mostly for 
imperial purposes. He suggested whipping punishment to arrest the growing 
menace of abduction and rape in Bengal. 

Mr. Lalchand Nutalrai, speaking for small shopkeepers and hawker3, emphasised 
the need for raiding taxable limit to two thousand. He urged that unless the army 
expenditure and high interest on debts were reduced and ruthless economy waB 
adopted there was no bright future for India. 

Mr. S. C. Miira claimed that the members of the Assembly were treated with 
scant courtesy by the Department of Industries and Labour in regard to their 
residential quarters in Delhi and Simla and the recommendations of the House 
Committee was never given effect to. Mr. Mitra urged separation of the judiciary 
from the executive and asserted that the Premiers Award was preferred to the 
Poona Pact in Bengal and urged that Government should reach a settlement with 
the Congress, the hat method for which was to allow the Congress to hold the 
annual session. Mr. Mitra, speaking as Congressman, said that civil disobedience 
was _ not the creed of the Congress. It was only a resolution, which was not 
binding on the members and the chances now were that it conld be now revised if 
the open session was allowed. Mr. Mitra asked Government how long they proposed 
to keep the politicals in JaiK 

Mr. Jadhav at length criticised the bloated military budget, and asked what was 
the necessity to maintain such a big army to rule over India, Eeventy-five per cent 
of whose population had been dubbed as uon-martial ? He particularly referred to the 
oppression practised by individual iucometax officials over the poor tax-payer. 

Konxcar Eaji Ismail Ali Khan said that ordinarily he supported Government- 
but on this question of taxation he regretted that he must carry out the behests of 
his constituency. He urged reduction in postage and removal of surcharges. The 
House then rose for the day. 

15th. MARCH :-~-The discussion of the Finance Bill was enlivened^ fo-day by Mr. 
Kyavc Myint when he controverted the Finance Member's assertion in his Budget 
speech that the Indian masses showed extraordinary power of resistance in spite of 
the emergency taxes. The truth of the matter was, the speaker pointed out, that the 
living of masses was already barest, minimum of which could not be lowered, and 
that limit of taxation had been reached. Referring to the constitutional problems 
of Burma Mr. Kyaw Myint said, ‘‘Until the people of Bnrma want separation in a 
clear and definite manner, the Government would not be justified in separating 
Burma from India. 

Wbat was sound finance? asked Sir Aldur Bahim in course of a vigorous 
attack on the Government’s financial policy. By sound finance he meant not merely 
balancing the Budget or restoring equilibrium but improvement in general condition 
of the masses. The speaker next criticised the Railway policy and wondered why 
Railway revenues were every .year less and making inroads to Depreciation Fond. 
Sir Abdnr continuing said there was further room for a substantial reduction in the 
Army expenditure. He believed money was being spent unnecessarily on the North- 
West Frontier and urged s proper investigation into ithe possibilities of earing in 
this direction. 
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Mr. A. E. Ghuxnavi (said that the cost of reaching budgetary equilibrium 
through high taxation bad bled India white, and had adversely affected all_ trades. 
He enquired how long Government proposed to pursue the policy of maintaining that 
high taxation. The speaker held that the anticipation that depression was on its 
last legs would be found illusory, and Government would be well advised to put 
the House in order by making adequate savings in defence and railway budgets. 
Mr. Gbaznavi criticised the enhanced expenditure on Posts and Telegraghs and said 
that due to abnormal increase in salaries, village post offices were not paying their 
way. In conclusion he urged the claim of Bengal for better treatment and said that 
the duty on foreign salt would be benefiting other provinces at the cost of Bengal 
without effecting any benefit to the Indian salt industry. _ Similarly the duty on 
wheat would be benefiting the Punjab and the duty on textiles be benefiting Bombay 
at the cost of Bengal consumer, while Government did nothing to improve the coal 
industry of Bengal. 

Sir Cmcasji Jehaiigir (Jr.) claimed that the question before them was how and 
where to apply the axe. it was a very Eafe budget where eight lakhs were allotted 
for war debts, and it was easy to reduce the military budget to a figure of forty 
lakhs which was the same ratio as in England. 

Sir Harisingh Gour said that the Einance Member did not make a case that 
there was need for continuing emergency taxation this year and urged complete 
overhauling of the policy regarding defence and civil side to reduce the expenditure. 

The House at this stage adjourned for the day. 

lGth. MARCH :—Sir George Schuster replying to the three day’s debate to-day 
Eaid that the figures he had quoted showed that there had been no restriction on 
consumption of commodities, and in the main the poor cultivator had been able to 
maintain his purchases by refraining from paying rent interests and incurring 
further debts. Anyone who may be responsible, he said, for running the machinery 
of administration in India would have to give special attention to the question of 
agricultural indebtedness, but for the present they, who were now responsible for 
financial administration of the eountry, could not "be deviated from their course by 
pure sentimentalism. Their one aim to-day was to preserve the financial existence of 
the country and keep the ship floating. He said that in this Tcspect be differed 
from his critics, who asserted that be should take the risk. He, on the other hand, 
held that the situation required continuance of emergency measures. Alluding to 
export of gold, Sir George Schuster repudiated the suggestion that Government had 
been depleting the resources of the country. On the .other hand Government had 
purchased seventy million sterling and had parted with certain amount to make 
sterling payment. Sir George Schuster said : ‘T have been asked by Sir Abdur 
Rahim to define ‘sound finance.' 'Well, it is something different from ‘unsound 
finance’ — (laughter). Take the case of U. S. A., whose floating debt is 3CCO million 
dollar. She is the creditor country and has the largest gold slocks. Even she has 
reached the limit of risk and has "to balance her budget in that country. You can 
take the risk of that kind, but if you took it in India it would be an act of mad- 
ness. Therefore, by ‘sound finance I mean the policy, which provides for the paying 
of expenditure of each year by the income of each year and docs not pnt on to 
the tax-payer of tomorrow a burden which is properly that of the tax-payer of to- 
day. As the Hon’ble Members opposite are likc-ly to have much closer connection 
with the responsibility of dealing with the tax-pa*yer of to-morrow, let ns incur an 
odium of taking the proper sum from the tax-payer of to-day.” (Applause). Sir 
George Schuster said that be qnite appreciated Sir Abdnr Rahim’s argument regard- 
ing the need for general economic development of the country, but it was not tnic 
that Government were doing nothing. The Punjab. Sind and Madras irrigation 
schemes were ready, and railway development was remarkable. He added: ‘‘The real 
problem, however, is to raise the standard of life in India, and that can be best done 
by supplementing agriculture with industrial development. I agree tbat as it is 
necessary to raise the standard of life in India there must be some supplementary 
industrial development. I do not think we can be accused, in last two years, of not 
having done something towards it.” The cotton industry, be said, has been helped and 
he hoped the millowners would encourage the Indian agriculturist to produce loDg 
staple cotton (applause). 

Sir George Schuster asked the House to remember at the same time that they were 
passing through a crisis, tbat efforts were required more towards keeping the head 
above the water than anything else. A sound policy of economic development or 
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otherwise, was that they must not increase the burden of interest through capital 
expenditure without increasing the means whereby that interest conld be met. 

Sir George Schuster neat dealt with the expenditure side and said that whereas 
Sir "Walter Layton commenting on the heavy army budget wished it to be reduced to 
43 crores in ten years, the Government of India had reduced it to 46 crores within 
three years. Sir "George Schuster continuing maintained that the Government had 
justified their present position. 

As to the question whether taxation in India was an intolerable burden, he 
quoted Sir Waiter Layton himself, according to whom taxation was only about 6 
per cent, as compared with 20 per cent, in Britain and Japan. When they compared 
United Kingdom with India, he felt. England's difficulties in the next one year or two 
was going to be far greater than in the case of India. Concluding, Sir George 
Schuster said : ‘T ask yon to consider the question on its merits, and consider 
it not as members of irresponsible oposition working under the present condi- 
tion, but as representatives of the public who may very soon have the oppor- 
tunity to cress this fioor snd take over responsibility from "onr shoulders. When 
that cay comes the present budget proposals would remain a blessing. 

The "House agreed to the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Official Bills Lsteodcced 

The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to introduce his Bill to supplement the 
Otic.cc Trade Agreemcr.i Amendment Act , and Sir Harry Haig to introduce his 
Bill to supplement the Bengal Public Security Act, the Bihar end Orissa Public 
Sefeiy Act, the Bombay Special ( Emergency ) Pcicers Act, and the Punjab Grininal 
Law \ Amendment Act). 


Discmiion of the Finance Eill (Conti) 

During discussion of the Finance Bill, clause by clause, the Chair ruled out of 
order the amendments tabled by Mr. Mcsiccod Ahmed for repealing certain clauses 
of the Supplementary and Extending Finance Bill, on the ground ' that the S3id 
Supplementary Bill did not form a part or come within the scope of the present Bill. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, in this connection announced that there was 
no time-limit for the expiry of surcharges, imposed by the Supplementary Finance 
Bill, urging clause by clause discussion" of the Finance Bill, the House rejected the 
amendment" of Mr. Mcstccod Ahmed for the abolition of Silt Duty after Sir George 
Schuster had stated that the amendment wccld cost 656 lakhs of rupees to the 
Government. 

Eflcction' of Salt Duty Ueged 

Mr. Amcrr.dk Butt moved the reduction of Salt Duty to eight annas. This was 
negatived after a brief discussion. He thereafter moved the reduction of salt duty 
to twelve annas. He was opposed by Ccplcin Lalchar.d, who held that salt duty 
did not affect the poor, hut it was the Ealt policy of the Government that they 
objected to. 

Messrs, dcdhcc. _ G. P. Singh and Bcmhrishna J he supported Mr. Dull. Sir 
George Schuster said that the amendment would result in a loss of Bs. 32S lakhs. 
The House rejected the amendment. 

Mr. Mcsiccod Ahmed moved reduction of salt duty by four annas and said that 
the duty fcadiy hit Bihar and was detested all over India, as a proof of which the 
people were ready to suffer lathi charges. 

_ Mr. Amarnath Dali and Sardcr Ear Bcr.s Singh supported the motion, while 
Sir M. iclaib and Captain Lalchar.d opposed it. both claiming that reduction would 
not benefit the cultivator but only the middle man. Mr. S. C. Mitre claimed 
that the state of emergency had partially disappeared, as was shown by partial 
restoration of salary cut. Government, "therefore, should give a similar relief to the 
tax-payer, one method of which, was to accept the amendment. Sir George Schuster 
explained’ that the Amendment would not reduce the duty by four annas to five 
annas four pies, xhs amendment was rejected by 49 votes again;': 31. 

Ditty ox Keloshte 

Hr. S. C. Mitre wanted to move reduction of import duty on kerosine to two 
annas three pies. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, pointed oat that the amendment waE ent of 
order as the tariff doty on kerosine to-dsy stood at the same figure. Sir B. L. 
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^L 0,Df f 6 i OU 4‘ ha U he d'scnssimi was irrelevant] as the amendment was outside 
the scope of the Bill. The Chair upheld this point. 

Silk Duty 

hTI* 0f Mr t' *{ a V cood A hmed *«» defeated, Khan Bahadur 
Bill and^nl*;,,^ (1 de ' et u 0I L , of B,lk from the operation of duty imposed by the 
the dntv been strong representations from trade affected stating 

found L7 Zk. L m bus , mess “ ‘bat ‘ype of silk. The Government on enquiry 
S7pete h * T H°“ W ^l k t 10 2o0 P er cent and be ° n ‘bin silk which did not 
revere! t he* ‘tra de and t he con sumer. 8 mendment ™ aId ‘bereforc benefit Government 

thifTilk S il a T V f !f r K ed .L hat band,oom ailk industry should be protected but 
he home InriliT? 5 b l l £ amendmea ‘ did not enter into competition with 

tion ™ > £ 7 ' m ‘ r ?. ose P h . B ^ or l P n, n*ed out the whole question of silk protec- 
He alured Tari f ?° ard 7 b ose report was shortly expected. 

considMafL .c T! tha t ‘be claims of that industry would be given the same 
leaiclatinn fnr ri i- tbat -°l cotton. Dr. Zianddin deprecated attempts at piecemeal 
safd tbe nr„nn«!“ K w,,h t the question of depreciated currency. Si? Georgf Schuster 
Bilk which ?anF 0 ~ a *° f emove fjpo® operation of four anuas per yard duty on 

Ihe7mendmeu™^ ^ 0 %™! 67 iffl PO“ a competing with silk' 7 into India. 

rejecteff 6 amendments of cl ause 3 moved by Mr. Mastcood Ahmad were 

clause" 3 tfrovidino- 0 .Le b ^ h ? lf ° f r tb ° P overDmeDt moved substitution of proviso to 
fabric ' *JS5SS3? - R tha ‘ d «'y on fents of not more than nine yards in leng.h of 
plained the intention* 1 !!? ^ 3 ," d lb ) should be 35 centum ad valorem. *He ex- 
authorities oneninrr „™L hc a.i.endment was to avoid unnecessary trouble to customs 
motion was aecepfed. ^ P ££ “ ° rder t0 fiud out E 9 uare ^ Td3 of cIoth - ^ 

new 2)r c!afse"lML" t 7? pt ^ t0 m0 , re an anj 0 Pdment inserting a new clause. As the 
obtain sanction nf thfr t0 ame 5 d tbe tariff Act, the President asked the mover to 
bring forward such in G orcr nor-Genernl. Sir Joseph- Shore said he would himself 
formally ounnspd h a /^“’IJ’draent if it was found necessary later. Presently he 
of the Viceroy was" obtain edT 5 *^”* TOed 00 1 ‘b e amendment as no previous sanction 

out T 7y 0 the 0 Pr^den d r m , e f7 S °0 i ? i, ? r nafare m0Ted b y Dr. Zianddin were also ruled 
then adjourned tfll the^OthT KroU?” 56 3 “ amEnded approved. The Assembly 

Salt Act Extension Bill 

(addiUonif^n^; - ^ , Ge ° rge ? cht i stcr introduced the Bill amending the Salt 
Indu7tr? CoZP t tL- c '7l Act A V ith . a view to giving effect to the Salt 

bv another vear anhinn^fn 113111 ^. 311 ” 0 l b at ‘be bfe of the Act should be extended 
S’ection 3 and riinrpc e< rii t0 f Substlt j tln S tw0 annas for four annas in Sub-Section of 

Cotton Industry Protection Bill Passed 

Textile P%?ectbn 0 Aot ,h n e f 1 Qa°o ed J 0 J ronsidei ;? tion of the Bill to amend the Cotton 
foreign comuetiiinn wb ich provided protective duties for three years against 

expires on March 31 onA £i Te u-ii le t0 tbe Indian mill indnstry. The present Act 
consideration of the Tariff EeeIrB extension till the end of October pending full 

had hoped <5ir Tr, - r ifj Bo a , rd report which was received later than Government 
Mr. JJuazzam 'Sn/ir/Ftn^ ?°i T aD n t i? d l ECUSS ‘be policy and principle at present. 
-Btatcos opposed °t E “ PPOrted tbe Blil ^bile Mr. Sal, fen Mitre and Mr/ <7. C. 

the extension on behalf of Bengal Consumers vigorously attacked 

whatsoever The Cn™l Ktne , ev £ n * or Ee7en months without giving any reason 
and wbvThen the G Pnr^ mCnt r k i’- e 7 that tbe Act of 1930 would expire on March 31 
was in 'favour oldrl^T,^ fot start the Tariff Board enquiry earlier ? He 
how long the trrt n«F P r 5‘ ec ,“. on to 'be nascent industries bnt wanted to know 
Bombay, t\hmedahift i e nrt r N- ns . t v 63 J TC J? P e .“ in k protection and wbat dividends the 
they would want T b'. or 'bern India mills had declared and for how long more 
ey woum want protection ? After food, clothing was a vital necessity and the 
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peoples purchasing power had gone very long. He did not anticipate the Tariff 
Board’s repoit hat he heard that it had recommended farther protection. Coming 
from Bengal vrhere jnte and grains prices have gone down fay 50 or 60 per cent, 
Mr. Mitra strongly opposed continued taxation which heavily injured people’s 
baying capacity which was already on the lowest level. 

Mr. Mody explained at great length the plight of the textile industry due to 
depression and said that due to foreign competition the mills were thinking of re- 
daction in wages and short time. Large stocks have been accumulated in all cen- 
tres and the machinery was at a standstill and 20 per cent output was curtailed. 
He said that the textile industry was not confined to Bombay alone but all over 
the country. He repudiated the changes of inefficiency and lack of foresight against 
the mill-owners and claimed that the Noyce Committee report was a certificate to 
their efficiency. He asserted that the interest of consumers had not suffered and 
quoted opinions of foreign deputations who paid tributes to the biggest national 
industry. 

Air. A. H. Ghuznaci quoted from the late Mr. Gokhale's speech in the Imperial 
Council of 1205 — "‘Satisfy Bengal and the rest of India would be satisfied” and said 
nowihat policy has been changed and the position was “Satisfy Bombay and the 
Punjab and bleed Bengal white,” 

Mr. Joshi attacking the Bombay mill-owners and pleading for improving the 
labour condition which was the worst in the world declared that industrial position 
canid not be improved by protection to this or that industry but by organised and 
co-ordinated State efforts in all directions and also by demanding that the industries 
to be given protection should utilise the benefits by increasing efficiency. 

Replying to the debate Sir Joseph Bhore refused to discuss the principle and 
policy involved in the protection of textile industry or the merits of this particular 
measure which was entirely inevitable on Government’s part. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Wheat Impost Duty Act (Extessios) 

21 *t. MARCH -.—Sir Joseph Bhore then moved for consideration of the Bill to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Impart Duty Act of 1931 and explained the 
position of Wheat as obtained to-day. "He said two factors dominated 
the Indian wheat condition, namely existence of larger exportable surplus this year 
as compared with the previous year and much lower prices of wheat outside India. 
He quoted the prices of Australian wheat which were Bs. 2-10-3 per mound where- 
as Lyaipnr sold the same at Rs. 3-4-6. Personally Sir Joseph Bhore disliked import 
duty on wheat bat the conclusion was irresistible as unless the import duty was 
maintained foreign wheat would swamp Indian markets and squeeze out agriculturists 
although the consumers' interests lay in the opposite direction. He maintained that 
the consumers had not been penalised as Indian wheat to-day was much cheaper 
than any time daring the last ten years. Sir Joseph Bhore E3id that automatic 
safeguards against abnormal export" lay in lower price-level in world markets. 

Sardar Sant Singh wondered how India, an agricultural country, could import 
agricultural products. Lyallpnr, the chief wheat producing centre in India, actually 
imported wheat before import dnty on wheat came mto force. He observed that 
the prosperity of the agriculturists, the prosperity of other interests and the interest 
of agriculturists could be safeguarded in two ways, (1) by reduction of the cost of 
production and by (2) raising price-level. The agriculturists had to meet their 
liabilities in rupee which appreciated considerably, so a reduction in the cost of 
production would involve a revision of the whole system of irrigation^ charges and 
land revenue which was difficult. The other course left was the raising of price 
level to which objection might he taken in the interest of consumers. Sardar Sant 
Singh held that the consumers’ interest could be protected by reducing the Railway 
freight which was very high. 

Mr. Lvdhoria opposed the hill as Bengal consumers were hard hit due to wheat 
selling at Es. 7 or Es. S per maund. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas, speaking on behalf of Bengal consumers, made out a strong 
case. The dnty on foodstuff he considered as a departure from the accepted policy 
of the Government and the situation to-day was very much different from what it 
was in the last year and the year before when the dnty was imposed because of 
large stocks In the Punjab, far exceeding the requirements of the home market. He 
considered the principle of relieving the agriculturists of the Punjab at the expenses 
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of Bengal consumers as vicious. Mr. Biswas concluded by asking if there were 
sufficient exportable surplus to make exports easier by reducing the railway freights ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, replying referred to the circumstances 
•which compelled the Government to levy the duty on imported wheat. World prices 
on wheat had gone abnormally down and unless such a measure was taken, India 
would be flooded with foreign wheat resulting in calamity. [Regarding the lowering 
freights Sir Joseph Bhore said that an experiment was made at a cost of 
16 laths of rupees. He asserted that the extension of wheat producing area which 
was being given effect to would solve the problems of the consumers. 

After leave was granted for consideration of the Bill Mr. C. C. Bistcas moved 
an amendment to reduce the duty from two rupees to one rupee per hundredweight 
but was lost. The original Bill extending the operation of the Wheat Import Duty 
Act thus passed the second and third reading. The House then adjourned. 


Discussion of the Finance Bill 

22nd. MARCH The Assembly met to-day to discuss amendments to the 
finance Bill. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi moved a new entry under head “letters”, that 
lor weight not exceeding one tola the postage be nine pie 3 . The mover said that 
poor masses dtd not write letters. It was only about a million people who used 
tne postal facilities, the burden on whom from enhanced rate would be about one 
rupee per head. He urged that the loss from his proposal might be made up by 
enhancing telegraph and telephone rates. 

fj, r C a <da '. med nothing had given him greater pleasure to see the 

re dueed at the end of the first year of his office as Member, industries 
.h 0ar V.J he ^ C0n ^' t i 0nS -’t! 10 ' verer ’ were snc h tk 31 Government were unablo to 
ll C n v, ' lt! . I0at , departing farther from the policy that those who 
™ 8 facilities should pay for them, rather than the burden be thrown 

h !l I pa n er ' speaker said that the demand for redaction of po3ta! 

Hy urged on four grounds, namely, that the policy of self-sup- 
SR r „,f n ^f,f n y Iff 0ag . cm the .? rounl ? l -k at ttie department was a public utility one, 
rJwri-m w, M°R d £ eSU j eQ k ance d traffic and increase in revenue, (3l 

nf i c £ n d he effected through greater retrenchment and (4) accounts 
•?ir pMnPv«». n ’ y ®I e .i IIOt P ro P erl y presented. In regard to the first argnment 
„ r °„v e said 'that the post office was doing many things which were not 
'j npwenS InV tlE commercial department, such as reduced rates for press 
tips h ore r fi, n D m r 'i ra post offices - There was, however, a limit to such nctivi- 
d be s °me attempt at balancing the profit and loss. Sir Frank 
oormal times it was likely that the reduced rates would 
Rndurtinn nf l ^ afnc > but there was still trade depression and agricultural 6lump. 
feiuff in a arLter InJ"™ *' there j ore ' ™ nId not bring in extra revenue but would 
cxDected toSt ii n in? he f amendment , P, r °P°" d by Mr. Reddi, for instance, was 
rf^reecrore? <tir Print T M^ akh l aad of Mr - Maswood Ahmed nearly 

would show tbBf *rt.p Pn- n ^ 6ald that the memorandum, he had calculated, 

to a went deal hnl if tho Telegraph Department Iiad carried out retrenchments 
lo=s of 29 & whiM, Ul , S?* \ aS stil1 iQ force - ^ere would have been a 
toihe lastar^n’mTnf l that -j hl u gS ^ ere not 6ti!l satisfactory. In regard 

by Sir Cow-wu TebnnJh^r peaker said that the accounts had recently been examined 
Sr EeSk^^^^ n, ^{.“T. S l r FraDk Noyce said that the suggestion of 
cable The law nf t^ e . 0eS enhanced telegraph rates was impracti- 

much ^rli« than in'n^T ret?rDS ’ ^ said ' ,™ s set the case of telegraphs 
SndidoM nmmirrM , sern ?S\ In . conclusion, he assured that as soon as 
condurnnspermitt^ reduction would be given effect to. The motion was rejected. 

were all rejected after A™ arnat/t DuU moved other amendments which 

mouB loss involved. Fran! ~ Noyce and Sir T. Ryan had pointed out the cnor- 

annf f ° f reduciDg the C0St ° f Ictter3 t0 0nC 

EC cin!aoco°of the i amendm^t° Ufc ij bat norm , pd conditions had not yet reached, and 
r p riod Government rnnW ^ mean a loss of forty-one lakhs at an uncertain 
Lament wa^ refected ld rCdUCC the rat « 03 E00a a3 better times set in. The 

eard 1 tof^ 0 o"d a ?eTel < of-onI«p/ nolher n ® CDdmEnt f or reducing the rate of pest- 
cara io in- oia tetet of quarter anna, and reply card half anna. 
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SALT IMPOST DUTY bill 

Three more opposition amendments in order to reduce rates of postcards ana 
envelopes were also "refected. Hr. Jlitra's motion reducing reply postcards and post- 
cards to one anna and half anna respectively was negatived by" 45 to 25 vGtes. 

After adopting schedule 1 of the Finance Act relating to the postal rates the 

Salt Iwtoet Dtrrr (Estes’s os] Bill 

23rd. MARCH : — Sir Giarcz Sziziz'i-'r coved to-day the Silt Additional Import 
Dnty Extending Bdl. Ic doing so he Slid that the salt policy of the Government -was 
to meet the desire of the Icican People that India should "be made self-supporting 
in regard to her sal: requirements. 

Hr. lic-czr. opposed the motion saying that Bengal had a strong case for aboli- 
tion of the dnty. 

Air. llcizpzoi Ahnsi also opposed and pleaded the case of Bengal and Behar 
which —ere hard touched by the additional duty though it was rednesd. 

Hr. B. Dz~ snpparting she motion. said that India could supply all her require- 
ments and did cot require foreign salt, a cat was. he said, the Congress cry and 
pleaded for protection of Indian caacfactnres of salt. He referred to the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact whereby the manufacture of sal; was allowed in near sea-coast. He 
hoped that Bengal would give up the taste of foreign salt. 

Hr. C. C. Biszzzs narrated the history of salt and the additional duty imposed 
on it and reviewed the whole position. Remarking that India was self-supporting 
in the supply of salt he held that if there were real genuine efforts made in that 
direction no Province in India would be found wanting to help that effort bat the 
question of making India self-supporting was no tithe sace’as patting money into the 
pockets of a few merchants of A'den. Hr. Biswas held that ialand'sources in India 
could not he developed to such an extent as to supp'y the demand for salt of Ben- 
gal. Bihar and Orissa on economic and competitive price. 

Continuing Hr. Biswas made a strong case for Bengal against the continuance of 
additional duty oa salt and enquired whether it was justified any longer to ash 
Bengal to bear the additional duty in view of the fact that the object of the salt 
peltry was defeated as Ehcwra could not be expected within a reasonable distance 
ef time to compare with foreign salt. He pointed oat that the attempt to stabilise 
the price of salt at a high level when the prices of Other commodities were low and 
unstabilised would hit hard the consumers of Bengal. Hr. Biswas appealed for the 
abolition of the duty of salt and held that it would be_ wrong to give any longer 
preference to Aden "which had shown grand-motherly affection."" 

Dizccr. Lcich zr.d Kcrclrci suppo.ting the motion said that he wished he coaid 
increase this protective dnty or maintain a “status quo” at four and half annas but 
as that was cot possible he would accept the remaining alternative of two and half 
auras. He tilted Bengal for remaining* idle and not taking advantage of the pro-, 
tective dnty like other" salt mannficturfng Provinces. He wanted Bengal to make 
sacrifices until the Indian salt industry was self-sufficient. 

Hr. G.sBtucri while making an emphatic protest against the salt duty 
claimed that the Bengalees were more Swadeshi than people ic the other provinces 
cf India and they took a vow not to touch the Liverpool salt during the Swadeshi 
movement days. Bn: the piople of .Bombay took advantage cd Bengal's swadtshi 
vow and Bengal was bled white. Hr. Ghnzcavi assarted that if the additional day 
cn sal: was spent to hip an Indian industry, he would be the last person to oppose 
the motion. 

Hr. ra. C. 2Teajy felt distressed at the fact that provincial jealousy was given 
vent to ic the discussion of economic questions. He regretted the lack of enterprise 
which was shown in starring sals manufacture in Bengal. Air. Xeogy held that 
Bengal could revive the lost" industry of salt manufacture by taking advantage of 
the protection o tiered and supported the motion. 

Air. Jean arc was afraid If any relaxation in the protective policy mirht result in 
the manufacturing provinces being glutted with foreign stuff. He described Bengal's 
peculiar taste fordone Liverpool sal: as the root cause of the whole trouble which 
was hotly contradicted by Air. Sztym llitrcz who read extensively from the Report 
ci the lari if Board and evidence before the Parliamentary Committee in 1S53 by the 
then Home Secretary of India showing that Bengal was not ailjwed to manufac- 
ture salt which she "liked to do extensively and not as grain of foreign sal: would be 
imported if the restriction was withdrawn. He snpporfed the Bill as it would serve 
the main purpose, namely, stabilisation of prices and avoidance of fiuctnations which 
used sometime to’ vary mom Rs. 55 to Bs. 125. 

£9 
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Sir George Schuster replying said that the main object of stabilising price ar.d 
avoiding fluctuations was attained. He explained the difficulty in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board which made it clear in the early part of the 
report that there was no case for protection to be given to Aden or Indian sources 
and at the same time their recommendation in effect was like providing protection. 
Government introduced a balancing scheme of stabilising the price from going too 
high or falling too low. He pointed out that in view of the fact that the prices of 
commodities had gone so low that it would be a real burden to the consumer, if the 
duty were not reduced. So steps had been taken to reduce the price level fromRs. 60 
per hundred maunds to Rs. 55. If the present duty were found not in the interest 
of Indian industry, the policy would have to be reconsidered after twelve months. 

The first reading of the Bill being over, Hr. Morgan moved an amendment 
urging to make Liverpool salt duty-free. He claimed this on the ground of imperial 
preference. Mr. K. C.'Keogg opposed the amendment and gave a history of how 
the salt industry in Bengal was destroyed for the sake of Liverpool salt and pleaded 
that the Liverpool salt should be taxed more. Sir George Schuster said that the 
Government attitude was against the amendment which was lost. 

Mr. Morgan’s next amendment seeking reduction of duty on Liverpool salt also 
met with the same fate. The second reading of the Bill was then passed and the 
House adjourned. 

Child Marriage Rertraint Amend. Bill 

24th. MARCH The House resumed to-day discussion on Khan Bahadur JFaji- 
■uddin’s motion that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act be circulated for eliciting 
Muslim opinion thereon. Sir A. Suhratcardy disclaimed the insinuation that on _a 
previous occasion he prolonged his speech to block the introduction of the Anti- 
Untouchability Bill in conspiracy with the Government. He characterised the Sarda 
Act as a violation of the personal law of Muslims and quoted English law on the 
subject. 

The President pointed ont quoting rulings th3t at that stage of the discussion 
when the motion related to whether the Bill should be eirculated for eliciting pnblic 
opinions or not, members should not discuss in details the Bill. He hoped that n 
convention would be followed during discussions to-day. Before the conclusion of 
his lengthy speech pointing ont the inapplicability of the Sarda Act to 3Ioslem law 
and tradition he appeiled to the Government, Europeans and orthodox Hindus 
and Parsis to remain neutral. At this stage ins : stent and simultaneous demands 
for continuance of the debate and closure arose from various parts of the House. 

Sir Faxll Eussain, while explaining the Government's position on the motion for 
circulation of the Child Marriage Restraint Repealing Bill, met the objections raised 
by members to the effect that the Child Marriaue Act was interfering with the 
Islamic religion. He next explained that Government treated the Bill as a social 
reform measure and had no intention of interfering with the religion of any 
community. Sir Frzli Hussain was of opinion that the circulation of the Bill 
would serve no useful purpose. So he opposed the motion. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and lost by 44 
to 46 votes. 

The Temple Entry BUI Paited 

Saji Waiiuddin, Sir Eari Sir.gh Goar and Mr. Jadhav waived their right to 
move their bills amidst cheers, so that Mr. Eanga Iyer was called on to move the 
introduction of the Temple Entry Bill. 

The Bill is officially owned by II members of the Assemblv, the names of all of 
whom appear as signatories to the bill as its joint authors. They are Messrs. Range 
dyer, Duran Bahadur Earhilas Sarda, Shannukham Chclty ( nav appointed 
President '), Rama Krishna Reddy, K. C. Keogy, Bhai Permanand, Lalchar.d 
Kavalrai, Gaya Prasad Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, B. T r . Jadhav end S. J. Joy. 

„ Similarly, Mr. M. C. P.ajah’s Anti-Untonehability Bill is sponsored by 3fr. M. 
G. Rajah, ilr, Rar.ga dyer, Mr. Rajaram Paniian , 3Ir. S. C. Mitra and 3Ir. Gaya 
Prasad Stngh 

Mr. Lahiri Choudhury wished to raise a point of order whether a member tabling 
the motion of introduction and consideration on iff’ d3V was not violating the con- 
vention of the House. 

The President *a:d the point of order ws* premature. 
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Sir. Ihampan, thereupon, took a quarter of an hoar in going throngh the Tarions 
provisions of the Government of India Act to prove that as the bill related to a 
provincial transferred, subject, it was ultra vires of the legislature. 

Sir. E. S. Sarma said the point of order was irrelevant. 

Mr. Pamasicami lludaliar said the provincial subject related to property rights 
in religions endowments, while intangible rights of a civil character were under the 
central sphere. 

Baku Gcya Prasad Sir.gh said if it had been ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture how could Mr. Cheity (now holding the Chair) been allowed to introduce a 
Eimiliar bill a year ago. 

Ike President said the point of order was important and lucidly explained the 
legal position. He said the Indian Iegislatnre had unlimited powers to mate or 
repeal laws in Birtish India and that the 'restriction sought to be imposed by defin- 
ing provincial subjects was also governed by the provision that with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General even legislation on provincial subjects could be 
promoted in the Indian legislature. In this case the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General had been taken. He ruled the point out of order and asked Mr. 
Banga Iyer to move his bill. 

Mr. Banga Iyer did so without a speech and said : 'Brevity is the soul of wit.' 

Sir Vasudexa P.cja knew there was a convention that the motion for leave to 
introduce a bill shoutd not be opposed at that stage. But it was only a convention 
and owing to the extreme character of the subject-matter of the bill he most reluc- 
tantly broke the convention. The speaker referred to the solemn pledge of Queen 
Victoria that the State would never interfere in matters of religion. The bill was a 
most dangerous experiment calculated to disrupt the Hindu community. Public 
men to-day were urging for communal unity, but the bill sought to bring about 
disaffection and disunion in the Hindu ranks, and he asserted if leave was given to 
introduce the bill it would create a huge agitation in the conntry, the consequences 
of which it was diEenlt to foresee. 

Other Non- Official Bills Introduced 

The House allowed the bill to be introduced and also the bills of Mr. Eaghuhir 
Singh to prelect minor girls. Mr. Jos At to further amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, Mr. Banga Iyer to provide for the abolition of ur.- 
t ouch ability among Hindus. Mr. Masicood Ahmed cr.d Mr. Misra to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Ac!, Sir Abdallah Suhrcicardy to further amend the 
ZIussalman tVaqf Validating Act. Dcicar. Bahadur Sarda and Mr. JAo to fir the 
emoant of maintenance to ic’nich Hindu icidoics are entitled, Baba Gaya Prashad 
Singh to abolish capital punishment, Mr. M. C. Rajah to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Mr. Jos At" to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, Mr. Sarda to 
prevent juveniles from smoking tobacco, Mr. Misra to amend the Indian Penal Code 
cr.d the Indian Police Act , Mr. Amcrr.ath Dutt to remove doubts about the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of representation in the case of succession to Slridhan under 
Dayabhag end to emend the Bar Councils Act, Mr. Banga Iyer to amend certain 
precisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to offences under chapters six and 
eight, Mr. Mitra to amend the Imperial Bank Act and Pandit Jha to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure for certain purposes. 

The Temple Entry Bill — Circulation Motion 

Mr. P.cngc Iyer next moved that the Temple Entry Bill be circulated to elicit 
public opinion by July 30. 

Trie Chair said the motion was a serious departure from the convention that no 
other motion be made on the day a bill is introduced. He reminded the House that 
there already had been a departure from the convention in as much as that Sir Yasu- 
deva Baja opposed the motion at the introduction stage and he said he very mnch 
deprecated all such attempts which broke away from the convention. 

Mr. Par.ga Iyer expressed gratitude to Government for iheir providing facilities 
to Mahatma Gandhi to conduct a campaign against nntouchability from behind 
Yarvada jail bars. The bill would purity and unite the Hindu community and he 
appealed to the Mussalmans and Christians not to oppose the measure as untouch- 
ability was unknown in their religions. 

Paj'c Bahadur Krisknamachariar then opposed the circulation motion and said 
the uplift of the depressed classes was not religions but an economic question. 
Without the caste system there would be no Hinduism and the Bill Eought to drive 
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a wedge amongst Hindus and the speaker asked what credenlials Mahatma Gandhi 
held to interfere in a matter relating to Hindu religion. Mahatma Gandhi’s fault 
was that he so rapidly changed his opinions. After his South India tour some 
rears ago he had sta’ted that South India Hindu temples were brothels. Baja 
Bahadur Erishnamaehariar said. ‘I conduct brothels and am cot ashamed of it. 
But if temples were brothels why Mahatma Gandhi was so anxious to introduce the 
depressed classes into those brothels ? So far as Government were concerned their 
point of view as understood hr certain people in the eonntry was that, they had 
nllowel certain facilities to Mahatma Gandhi in order that they might be relieved 
of their anxiety over politics. They knew Mahatma Gandhi would not succeed in 
this matter of Hindu religion. Concluding. Baja Bahadur Erishnamaehariar while 
supporting circulation urged that the date fixed for it should be Dec. 31 instead of 
July 31. 

Mr. S.C. ZSiira supported circulation amongst heads of religions institutions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of village temples in consultation with Hindu 
villagers and collectors of the districts for ascertaining the opinion of the lay people 
likely to be affected by this bill and not amongst Arya Samajisls. Erahmos and 
Hindu Mahasabh aitc-s "who had no faith in temple worship. In this connection he 
maintained that the referendum taken at Gnrnvayur was not fairly conducted. He 
urged that on such a vital question they must consult the vested rights which they 
were now trying to take away. 

Mr. Gutijal, opposing circulation, at length, dwelt on the Congress policy of 
boycott of legislatures. He asked the House in pursuance of that policy not to 
support the bill. The House at this adjourned. 

Salt Impost Dctt (Extessiox) Bill 

25th. MARCH : — The House resumed the discussion on the Salt Import Doty 
Bill to-day. Mr. Gagaprcscd Sir.gh, resuming the discussion, alleged that Govern- 
ment was" still hesitating to give full support to the indigenous salt manufacturer. 
Mr. Jadhav and Seih Ilajt Abdulla Earoon supporting, pointed out that the price 
of salt in Bengal was cheaper than in Bombay. Mr. Eamkrishna J ha, Sir. S. C. 
Mitra and 31 r. A -her Ali supported it in the interest of local manufactures. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that the only consideration which influenced 
Government in their salt-policy was the interest of the consumer. He strongly asser- 
ted that whatever be his private sympathy with British interests, so far 3S tfScial mat- 
ters were concerned, he did his best to look to the interests of the consumer. As to the 
enquiry about imports of Liverpool salt be assured that it was merely a depart- 
mental" enquiry and Government decision would be taken after full discussion in the 
Assembly. Over the question of salt policy Government always tried to follow the 
wishes of a majority of the representatives "of the public in the Assembly and that 
policy still continued to be their policy. (Applause). 

The Salt Import Duty Bill was passed. 

Discuuion of the Finance Bill (Contd.) 

Cheques Exempted feom Stamps 

Further consideration of the Finance Bill was then taken up. 

Mr. S. C. Zfitra moved deletion of Clause 5 relating to stamp duty on cheque. 
He quoted the Banking Committee Beport in his favour. 

Detean Bahadur Eamaswami lludaliar feared that they would be frustrating the 
establishment of the reserve bank if they put obstacles in the way of the banking 
system in the country. The proposed duty was purely for provincial purposes, and 
if they once agreed to this, the local Gove'rnmer.t would always bring more pressure 
on the Central Government and try to enhance the duty. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir, disagreeing with the previous speakers, held that provin- 
cial budgets were as much the concern of the Centro! Government. However, be 
thought it an insult to offer a paltry Eum of seven lakhs while many provincial 
Governments required more. 

Mr. K. C. Kcogg recalled one of the conditions on which provincial contributions 
were reduced. It was to equalise to a certain extent loss through the abolition of 
the stamp duty. Referring to Sir Basil Blncket’s speech in 1927 he asked whether 
duty oa Bills of Exchange will be also distributed among provinces. 
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Sir Harz Sir.gh Gour pointed opt that considerable labour and time was involved 
in counting rupees in currency which could be avoided if the cheque habit is 
widely resorted to. Time and experience had fully justified the abolition of stamp 
duty.’ 

Mr. Dudhoria thought seven lakhs could have been easily secured from the army 
budget. 

Sir Georgs Schuster felt the opposition hpd overstated their case. The Govern- 
ment Tiew of this question was that although the proposed change was in principle 
undesirable, on the evidence they possessed they could not really believe the reim- 
position of duty on cheques Would greatly hamper the banking habit. In full 
discharge of their responsibilities Government had to consider the interest of 
provinces as well. He conid not reconcile the present position with that existed 
six or seven years ago. To Mr. Xeogy’s qnestion the Finance Member stated there 
was no chance of any benefit to the Central Budget. 

The House divided and rejected the amendment by 3S against 51 votes. 

When Schedule 2 to Clause 5 was put to the rote the House again divided and 
negatived the Schedule by -13 to 48 votes, the result being that the entire Clause 5 
was rendered negatory. 

Reduction in Income-Tax 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved an amendment to delete the item in the schedule in 
Clause 6 which provided the taxable limit to Rs. 100. He pointed ont that even 
small street vendors and tongawallas had been subjected to a heavy burden. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi emphasised that the income of the seventy lakhs under 
the head was not commensnrate with the ten lakhs spent in collection. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, asked the Opposition to consider the prospect of 
unemployment of a thousand of income-tax employees. He traced the history of 
the income-tax and pointed out that originally the taxable level was 500 and later 
it was raised to 10CO and it was only in 1019 that ultimately it was fixed at 2000. 
There has been a tremendous fall in prices recently and particularly this class has 
benefited fairly. Proceeding, the Finance Member alleged that the opposition had 
considered the question in an atmosphere of umeality and urged they were on the 
eve of constitntioual changes when so many considerations like the’ separation of 
Burma, separate provinces like Sind. Orissa and generally the policy of currency 
and federal finance stood in their way. If they now attempted to cut the structure they 
would be cutting the very root of the principle of even distribution of taxes. 
Though India's position looked stable, it will be a very long way before they eou'd 
consider the position absolutely secure. 

The House divided. Mr. Mitra's amendment was rejected by 41 against 56 votes. 

Mr. Amamath Bud moved an amendment suggesting reshuffling of the scale of 
income tax raisin^ incidence to Rs. 2000. Sir George Schuster opposing pointed 
out that the amendment would result in a loss of Rs. 220 lakhs. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment _proposing raising of incidence to Rs. 1,509. The 
House at this stage rose till the 27th. 

27th. MARCH : — Resuming discussion of the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. Sadiq 
Sossair., supporting Mr. Joys amendment moved on the 25th., said "that the income 
of the people had been reduced on account of trade Elnmp and agricultural depres-. 
sion and they had been forced to lower the standard of living. The proposal of the 
Finance Member would farther hit this class of people. 

Mr. G. C. Bis ires also supported Mr. Jog. 

Sir George Schuster spoke at length and asked the House to realize the gravity 
of the vote on the subject. Besides loss of 35 lakhs to the Government which they 
could ill afford in the present state of emergency, the issue involved was whether 
they should let off small imeome-tax payers who were mostly money-lenders from 
the burden of direct taxation. He also mentioned that the result of the amendment 
giving relief to the tax-payer up to 1500 would be a loss to the provinces. 

Mr. Jogs amendment was negatived. 

Thereafter Mr. Rahimiooia Chinoy moved an amendment reducing from four to two 
pies the burden on incomes between one and two thousand. He pleaded that the lower 
middle class man was most hard hit because owing to depression and unemploy- 
ment each bread-winner in the family had to maintain several people: His motion 
would also keep employment of thousand clerks doing this assessment work. 
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Sir Leslie Hudson claimei the European group stood for sound finance and would 
not support proposals for balancing the present budget. He, however, lodged a 
protest against the statement of the Finance Member that the remaining salary cut 
should be the first charge on the Government’s improved finances which they would 
restore. The speaker said the class of small businessmen was on the verge of ex- 
tinction and should be giveu relief. Sir Leslie Hudson said though he had sympathy 
with the amendment, he did not stand for narrowing down the basis of taxation. 
He, therefore, suggested that the amendment should be withdrawn and the European 
group would support the next amendment of Mr. Ibrahim Ali Khan as amended by 
Mr. James. This proposal wonld result in a loss of Rs. 18.17 lakhs which would still 
leave the present budget surplus. _ - 

Sir George Schuster replying to the debate asserted that it was not his business 
to issue threats. He only told them what wonld be the results if the House took a 
certain line of action. The Finance Member warned the House that any wreckings 
of the present position wonld have serious consequences. 

Although on account of export of gold their present position looked better, they 
should face the realities. They must realise that the future constitution outlined by 
the White Paper, would neces’sitate handing up of certain present central revenues 
to provinces. They would, for instance, have to surrender three crores if Buraia 
was separated, two’ crores on account of separation of Sind and Orissa and another 
two crores on the creation of the reserve bank on account of currency in addition 
to a part of income-tax. Sir George Schuster said there would be no chance for a 
Federal Government without maintaining a high level of taxation and was there- 
fore necessary for them to keep the present features of the Finance Bill and not to 
break away from the present financial framework. By the amendment the surplus 
of 12 lakh’s would be reduced to 5 lakhs which would be undesirable. A further 
gradient from income of Es. 2030 and above would be a very steep one from that of 
Rs. 1OCO-20CO and would rise from two pies in the rupee to seven pies in the rupee. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 57. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ali Khan moved that income from 1CG0 to 1503 be taxed at two 
pies in the rupee and from 1503 to 2C03 four pies. He was supported by Mr. 
Gunjal. 

Mr. James moved adding a proviso to the amendment that for the purpose of any 
assessment to be made for the year ending 31st. March 1934, the rate of income-tax 
applicable on such part of the total income of the assessee as It derived from sala- 
ries or from interest on securities paid in the financial year 1932-33 should be four 
pies in the rupee, aud for the purpose of refunds under’ sub-section 1 or sub-section 
3 of section 48 in respect of dividends delcared in year ending 31st. March 1933 or 
of payments made in the said year in the interest on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to total income of person claiming refund should be at four pies. 

Sir George Schuster remarked that Government’s view was that still there was 
no room for concession and a sum of 17 lakhs cut by a amendment was no small 
amount. There were many urgent demands such as tbe case of the University grants 
for Aligarh and Benares, which the Government viewed with great sympathy, but 
when the year left closed, they were without auy margin to meet the extra demands. 
He opposed it as strongly as any other amendment which he was glad the House 
had rejected earlier. 

On Mr. James’ motion by 59 votes against 33 the Assembly made another change 
in the Finance Bill by reducing the income-tax to two pies in the rupee for the 
income between Es. 1,000 and Es. l_5CO with a proviso. This will mean a loss of 
Es. 17 lakhs of iocome. 

Pandit Sen moved for omission of Part 3 to Schedule 3 of the Finance Bill which 
provided for summary assessments of income-tax on the total income of less than 
Es. 2,000. 

Sir CoKasji Jchangir raised a point of order and said that Part 3 to Schedule 3 
was amendment to the Income-Tax Act and should find a place in that Act and not 
in the Finance Bill. It was unfair to the House to bring the amendment to another 
Act through the Money Bill. If the amendment was separately put they might 
have sent it to a select committee. The danger in tbe procedure would be that tbe 
Government could amend any Act through the Taxation Bill. The speaker said the 
method of collecting revenues should be out of order from the Money Bill. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramastcatr.i Aludaliar pointed out that the subject matter of 
Part 3 to Schedule 3 found no place either in the title or the preamble of tb3 
Finance Bill. Therefore, it was out of order. 
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The Chair advised the Government to consider all the sides of the question and 
state their case to-morrow before he gave his ruling. The Assembly then rose till 
the nest day. 

The Finance Bill Passed 

2Sth. MARCH : — Sir George S chaster defending the Government position on the 
point of order raised yesterday, whether the Finance Bill could contain a reference 
to the assessment of income-tax: without mentioning the same in the preamble, said 
that, white he agreed with the principle, he felt that iu the present case the provi- 
sions always appeared in the British Finance Act. 

Mr. C. C. Bisicas, Mr. AT. C. Neogg and Mr. B. 17 Jadhav contended [that the 
preamble should express the purpose of the Bill and quoted a previous ruling of 
the President given early this mouth to strengthen their point. 

The President, while maintaining his previous ruling that the scope of the 
Bill was to be sought in the title and the preamble, gave a supplemental ruling that 
the title and the preamble were not to be considered an exhaustive catalogue of the 
purposes of the Bill and that the proposed amendment, being consequential to the 
fixation of new rates of taxation, was in order. The Government had probably 
resorted to this procedure iu view of the character of the provision, but the President 
suggested that if it was wished that this should become a permanent feature they 
should proceed with the amendment of the Iucome-Tax Act and give the House an 
opportunity through the Select Committee to examine the matter fully. (Cheers) 

The debate ou the Finance Bill was thereupon resumed. 

All the amendments moved to-day to the Financh Bill having been rejected, some 
consequential amendments due to" the two changes in the Bill were carried. The 
House thereafter commenced the third reading of the Bill. 

Dr. Aid t; dd in Ah r:sd said that from the time of the French Revolution period 
the political theory outside India had been that the Government existed for the 
people. In India the theory was that the people existed for the comfort of the 
Government. The speaker urged that efforts should be made to restore tho normal 
practice of making payments'" iu Great Britain through a favourable balauce of trade. 
He criticised the policy of granting loans to the Railways, of provincial governments 
and Indian States and atso the policy of holdiug foreign securities in place of gold 
in currency reserve. He urged the abolition of the export duty on hides and skins 
and pleaded the ease of duty ou candy. Through the present policy in respect of 
candy the Government were making n’present of thirty-two lakhs a year to Japan. 

Dr. Ziauddin, in conclusion, wanted a Mussolini in India to effect radical changes 
in the method, system and programme of education which alone would solve tho 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Ghu.xr.cn i pointed out that since 1916 Bengal hnd paid the Central Govern- 
ment nearly- fifty crores through jute duty which hnd reduced Bengal into a deficit 
province, lie lodged au emphatic protest ngaiut the export of gold which he 
asserted had been condemned by every non-official member of the Assembly. He 
next urged an immediate embargo', failing which the country would lose all that 
counted.' for rainy days iu the poor mau’s 'house. 

Sir George Schiister , closing the debate, said that the House had reduced the 
estimates by seventeen lakhs though, he felt, the margin left was inadequate. He 
wished that the future would show that he was wrong and the House right. 
Regarding the securities he pointed out that his forecast had come true and there 
was an improvement in prices of government securities during the last four weeks 
with the result that those who took advantage of the conversion congratulated 
themselves. Replying to Mr. Ghuznavi in regard to the export of gold, he said that 
it was true that the policy had been able to ' auswer the question he had put to the 
House whether they were prepared to face the practical results of placing nn 
embargo on the export of cold. 

The House passed the Finance Bill without a division. 

Sppple-uestaey Grafts Voted 

Sir George Schuster then moved a series of demands for supplementary grauts 
numbering oo items alt of which were passed without division. When the grant of 
Rs. 46,000 in respect of the Viceroy’s household camp up, Mr. S. G. Mitra asked 
why the telegraph expenditure increased by Rs. 27.000 over provision. 

Sir George Schuster explained that owing to impending constitutional change 
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there was a lengthy and urgent communication proceeding daily between the Vice- 
royand the secretary of State which entailed a lot of expenditure. 

The grant was approved. 

On the grant of the hraperiai Council of Agricnltural Besearch, Sir. Slaswood 
j-inmed complained that research into paddy was not properly carried out in his 
own province oi Bihar. Mr. B. Das supporting deplored Orissa had been completely 
negated and only vested interests of Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras 
benefited by the Besearch Conned. Sir. Gayaprasad Singh deplored provincial feel- 
ing whde Mr. Mura complained that the grants from the Council were not evenly 

distributed among the provinces. He particularly asked why no sugar research 
institute has been set up in Bengal. 6 

Mr. Bajpai. Education Secretary replying assured the Council that they had a 

specific research programme in hand as regards paddy and new kinds of fertiliser 
b 3 d . bc ? n wtwanced to improve paddy crop. As to Mr. Das's complaint, Mr. Bajpai 
H Cl VI sen him to Wftlfc till fhp n ow nmrtn i /A 1, i _ 


Debate on the White Paper 

: ;7-l n In 6 Assemb, -y to-day Sir B. L. Uilra moved : “That the 
• Jr '; containing the proposals for Indian constitutional reforms be taken 

» ; “formed the House that the Government had decided to 

* le d^ate to discuss the proposals. The primary intention of His 
ofnrif!! 1 ls ’“ ln S the White paper was to elicit public opinion and 
officials ernmcnt -- therefore, thought it suitable that discussions be confined to non- 

m£ ! ri m ^nf ( . fr *‘ThiV^nr^ P05 *-'°- n l^der, roseamidst continued applause to move his 
amendmentiThatfor the original motion the following be substituted. 

OnJiln ilnf^ hC t Governor-Ge neral-in-Council to His .Majesty's 

tionnPrefnrmi h n™ cn=h? ° f th ' s /. s52 “»>!y unless the proposals for constitu- 

tional reforms are susbtantially amended in the direction of conceding grea'er res- 

ProvlS s a nb P r f i ee nf°Cn° f aCtI °V-°f P.??P !e ’ s representatives in the" Central and 

b ' P»“» lo peace, coa.ent- 

To Sir Abdur Rahim the Government attitude seemed to be Grange and ineipli- 
Selbat h G Vn°nu PS dlf d fr ra , , - and ^ h 5 the Government decided nof tf cootribu^to 
r rll^Tnor!. nffe( i n . n K tl] e fate and fnture of millions of Indians specially 
commons. 5 explained the scope and trend of the proposals In the 

rpcnritinir ^'rifinUr ’ ^ }velomen ^ vvoald ofier explanation or remove misunderstanding 
IS S r aK v points but keep silent over the general discussion, 
be mistaken for modpratn Im S3ld i* bat tbs “olerately worded motion jmnst not 
which had evoked universal” eA” 23 tb ~ re ? irdin £ the reactionary proposals 

Vere 6 not „„ fhJ , ; 5°. Da i 0, !. 0n J Ind ,nd i£ na >‘oo- He pointed out that the 
the P command mner the i declaration of the Prime Minister contained in 

avhat did the Rnti-di rn^ nlInU, | t1 '’ v - ir . A hdnr Bahim wanted a clear answer a3 to 
ft the Period at lth G ,Zn ma l- b l tbe P Eriod of transition. He asked, was 

"!? ] 7h,ch t,me Indi “tvas to satisfy her Imperial 
Cr 35 1° j ca Panity for self-role or was it the intention of His Msiestv’s 

as toThe'capacit^of Imlirmff the r ’°, d of transition to hold periodical examination 
end He &S\i°. d ? dor pelf-rale. If that was so there was going to be no 

® j 1 ?™ ,‘ ba t.‘ be Psnod of transition must be defined and there mun be 

r«£?c P0wcV h S^rhdnrVV- fce L°^ ntr L* 9° nderan t a £ the safeguards and the 
limitations thf-rennon beid that tbe White Paper did not indicate any 

$ the mSL emergency porters of Governors generally approxt- 
Sese sKarfs and by of Criminal Procedure Code. Xow 

mem! fnd who c - oa,d be broa £ bt int ° operation whenever 
He then bitteriv opposed l l was T 5 ecc5iar J' ?— Surely the executive head, 

cillors b'-iDt: tagged ? to th* v;£ ° P °i 3 for £ Fla ,? n cial Adviser aad the three Conn- 
therLers of Ure future -He drew a gloomy picture of 

war being far more »-^d^ s!2tnre 0D u d s P« iaII J the Lower H6ase which 
2 rar more rr.tncted than now as the Army and Railway Budget under 
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the Statutory Railway Board would be placed beyond its purview. Sir Abdur 
Rahim reiterated the* opposition to federation with the States which would blend 
medievalism with modern progressivism. How was it possible for the States’ nomi- 
nees to discuss Indian subjects and remain immune for the sake of rights and 
privileges with a view to help British India to achieve responsible Government. 
There “was considerable difficulties especially regarding allocation of seats. He 
criticised the complete control of the Services by the Secretary of State and regrett- 
ed the omission of a formula regarding the settlement of communal proportion in 
the services which caused much anxiety among the minorities. He protested against 
constituting Second Chambers for Bengal and the United Provinces which were so 
far carried without costly appendage of Second Chambers. He hoped that- the 
proposals would be suitably amended to make India happier and worth the cost of 
worry and trouble. 

Briefly narrating the history of constitutional development. Sir Leslie Hudson 
declared "that the Hon fiord Reforms were only transitional and met a half-way house 
of India’s political aspirations but worked amazingly well. He stressed the necessity 
of the safeguards in the present condition of unstability prevailing in the world — 
the necessity typifled in Signor Mussolini and Mr. Roosevelt in his latest action — 
and cited for instance the case of China where chaos was prevailing because of the 
lack of safeguards. As an insurance against anarchy and disruption of social 
structure he welcomed the safeguards but some of them he condemned as unnece- 
ssary and unsatisfactory specially those governing the classification of Federal and 
Provincial subjects. 

21 r. B. Das confessed that he was absolutely shocked when he compared the 
constitution given in the White Paper with the pledges given by the British Govern- 
ment all these long years. The White Paper did not give any constitution, it was 
only the safeguards which they got. Mr. B. Das continuing his speech narrated the 
discontent prevailing among the Oriyas over the Boundary Award. He said the 
exclusion of Jeypore and Parlekimedi, which were recommended by the O’Donell 
Committee wasdeeply resented. He took objection to the administration of Baluchi- 
stan being wholly non-voted. Personally, Mr. Das did not like the Princes joining 
the Federation a! they were demanding'paramonntey. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the President Chetty, Sardar Sant Sinff, 
Messrs. Misra, Tnampan, Murtaza Saheb, Bajaram Pandian, ATasicood Ahmed , 
Anklesaria and Bhai Paramananda withdrew their amendments covering specific 
points while Sfr Abdur Rahim's was of a general nature. 

Bhai Parmanand went into great detail to prove how dishonest the communal 
award was on which the new constitution was going to be based. He characterised 
the Communal Award as vindictive, mainly devised to punish the Hindus on account 
of their agitation which they were carrying on against the Government, but he 
challenged the Government to prove that the Hindus as a class were anti-Govern- 
ment. He was struck with wonder as to how in pursuit of the logic the most illogi- 
cal decision could be arrived at, namely, that Hindus who formed 75 per cent of 
India’s total population were being reduced to a minority as far as representation 
with Federal Legislature was concerned. He was surprised to find even Sir Abdur 
Rahim supporting communal representation on public services specially of Mahome- 
dans thus betraying communalism. He was pained to find the scheme evolved by the 
Minorities Committee of the League of Nations to which India was a member, trea- 
ted as a scrap of paper. If that scheme was accepted the gross injustice now being 
done to Hindus could be obviated but the exigencies of politics induced the British 
Premier to give such a communal award. 

Amidst cheers Sir Coicasji J ehangir observed that the White Paper was not pre- 
pared for the consumption of this House but for the House of Commons. The wide 
powers given to the Viceroy under Special Responsibility was unfair because only 
a superman could properly exercise those powers. The Viceroy has been pnt in a 
extraordinary position being vested with unlimited powers to interfere for maintain- 
ing the financial stability, and the credit of India. He hoped the Federal Assembly 
won’t be so. mad as to resent the Viceroy’s interference when, say, continued deficit 
budgets are met by loans borrowed at high interest. But what about the occasions 
when he will necessarily be tempted under ambiguous and undefined Special Powers, 
to interest with legitimate responsibilities of Ministers ? Regarding commercial ad- 
ministrative discrimination he assured the Europeans that they would secure better 
results in case the ministers did injustice by appealing to the legislature and through 
it by censuring the ministers concerned than by asking the Viceroy to employ his 
21 
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Epecial powers. Sir Cowasji Jehangir maintained that suggestion of the Reserve 
Bank definitely conflicts with the Prime Minister’s statement and therefore retro- 
grade. He specially attacked the provisions in paras 37. 3S and 39 which make the 
ministers irresponsible to the legislature and yet retain the office. 

Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, referred to the subject-matter of the Re- 
serve Bank and the Statutory Railway Board. He reminded the House that at the 
Third Round Table Conference the Secretary of State bad made it_ clear that Indian 
opinion wonld be consulted in respect of both these matters. Continuing he said : 

I am now authorised to state that special discussion would be held with the 
representatives in both these matters simultaneously by the Joint Select Committee 
and representatives of Indian opinion would be invited to proceed to London, for 
these two questions would have full consideration and the selection of names that 
may be put forward by the Government will take full account of the interest of this 
legislature in the matter. 

30th. MARCH : — The first speaker to-day to initiate the debate on the White 
Paper was Mr. P.anga Iyer who. by of way preliminary remarks, deprecated the 
attitude of extremists on both sides, those across the ocean maintaining that the new 
reforms were tantamount to abdication of British authority in India, while the Left 
wingers of this country inclined to discredit the reforms as inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and absolutely disappointing. He wittily remarked that the extremes always meet. 
Turning to the question of safeguards, he remined the House that even Mahatmaji. 
when he entered into a Pact with Lord Irwin, agreed to safeguards during the tran- 
sitional stages, but what he most strongly decried was that the safeguards which 
should have been demonstrably in the interests of India wonld have quite the con- 
trary effect now, specially the financial safeguards. He condemned the idea of 
Indians being saddled with a Financial Adviser and recalled the parallel of the 
Egyptian constitutional history. He described the future financial adviser to be 
cu autocrat of autocrats. In the Egyptian Parliament, the Financial Adviser had 
the front seat, while the Finance Minister was a backbencher. Was this also going 
to be the case in the Federal Assembly 1 Egypt was a bankrupt conntry. Conti- 
nuing, Sir. Ranga Iyer wondered at the necessity of a Financial Adviser. Even a3 
the Indians have mastered the British language ” and the British methods of admi- 
nistration, so they do not lack financial talents to be an adviser. Unless the posi- 
tion of the Financial Adviser was definitely, lucidly and rigidly defined, the minis- 
ter's^ responsibility and fiscal autonomy would be reduced to a nullity, because no 
Minister can maintain independence in the midst of fear, panic and" constant tre- 
pidation. It must be clearly understood that the Financial Advisor mnst not be a 
representative of vested British interests. Concluding. Mr. Ranga Iyer emphasised 
that if they welcomed the Princes to join the federa’ion it was because of the dream 
of United_ India and greater India- But he did not want to encourage the most pri- 
mitive Princes to imagine in these days of democracy that thev could afford to live 
in the primeyeal period of one-man rule. If the Princes came into the picture there 
was ths possibility of democracy in British India non-degenerating into mobocracy ns 
Sir Samuel Hoare said. Bat Sir Abdnr Rahim was simplv pulling by our legs when 
he declaimed against the Princes of yesterday. ' " 

Baja Krishnamachari was dissatisfied with the safeguards provided in the While 
Paper against religious interference, which in his opinion were absolutely illusory. 

He reminded the House how at the Sepoy Mutiny there were proclamations and 
declarations made from time to time that the policy of religions neutrality wonld 
be followed. He did not draw a very attractive picture of the federation and assert- 
td that the Princes were not fools if they hesitated to come inside the federation 
and democratic institutions on which the last word had not yet been said. 

‘If the constitution is to work smoothiy it mnst be based on trust and courage 
and not on distrust and fear’’, observed Mr. Joshi in an outspoken speech. He said 
tvnyn the British Government declared that there conld not be central respon- 
sibility in this conntry without the Princes joining the federation, they showed 
distrust about the people of British India. The speaker did not understand how the 
British Government, which ruled India over a ccntnrv, conld trust the Princes 
more than British Indians, their own subjects. The history of England revealed 

i.-i-. 1 , , ra ^if e3 tvho revolted against misrule, but they were led by the 

nobility (bear, hearh Therefore the British Government was making serious miscal- 
culation when it thought that it was introducing an element of stability by inviting 
princely co-operation in the future governance of India, 
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Ccntincrng. Mr. Jcshi held that the constitution w as fell of safeguards for the 
propertied classes because the Britishers believed that they would star'd by them. It 
teas because cf this that they provided for protection of fundamental rigirs of these 
classes, bat from his intimate knowledge he would vouch for the fact that the 
Britishers had cot much confidence either in India's capitalists or in the propertied 
masses. Air. Joshi condemned the theory Thereby ore man, namely, the Governor- 
General was vested with plenary chscretien. He wondered how could the judgment 
of one can. he he Govern cn-Genera!. cocld be safer than that of the legislature, 
mere was mnch more safety in the judgment of many than in that of one single 
person. Turning to the financial safeguards he deprecated that a creditor conmry 
had the right to control the pclirical destiny of debtor countries. He asked : Did not 
Ecgiand extend credit to Brazil. Argentine and other ‘countries, but did she ever 
dare claim a controlling voice in the Governance of these countries ? Continuing, 
Mr. Jcshi pleaded for representation cf third class passengers ana cultivators on the 
Statutory Bailmay Beard and —acted the benefit of the legislature for the backward 
classes and kid-tribes. He chara-‘terised the position of the legislature not to dis- 
cuss the action of the Governor-General as intolerable and hoped that the constitu- 
tion must improve the conditions of the working class, affording better representa- 
tion on the legislatures than provided and extended franchise not based on property 
qualification and automatically extended after a fixed period. 

Air. Ar.zcrr.zih according to the President's suggestion, appended his 

amendment as a part of Sir Atdcr Bairn's original amendment and described the 
White Paper as who if y unsatisfactory, and asked for the India Government ic be 
responsible to the legislature composed of members returned by joint electorates 
without reservation of seats on the basis of race or religion from" Provinces consti- 
tuted area redistribution of boundaries on racial, ethnological end geographical 
basis. He asserted he was a believer in the unitary form of Government and never 
bad any confidence in federation mainly because "he dreamt of a glorious India 
actuated by nationalism. 

31si.MAKCH Sevres Ecr.cdtcr Ecrr.csiccrJ Mt:dclic.r. speaking on the White 
Paper, subjected it to two tests, namely, ho— far the proposals were in consonance 
with the hopes and aspirations of the people when Lord Irwin announced the Bound 
Table Conference and,* secondly, how far they embodied the agreed decisions of the 
Conference held- He pointed that on some vital and fundamental points the proposals 
cii make a departure, and an urjnsttfisd departure from the agreements. This was 
firstly, regarding the services. Here the White Paper proposals were in defiance of 
the agreement, for the services, instead of being recruited by the Government of 
India* a? proposed, were proposed to be recruited by the Secretary of State. hTot 
only was this in regard to the key services like the I. C. S., and the Police service 
cut* also ic regard to the superior services in the railways. 

Continuing? D~ wan Bahadur Bamaswami Mcdaliar said these who knew how the 
rules rvgardicu the medical services had worked under the reforms, where the 
Secretary of State had not only insisted on the employment of the I. AI. S~ bet of 
the Jauropeau members tbereor._cou!d easily infer that" the Secretary of State could 
insist on the secretary of any department "being a i-uropean only. 

Sir Ezrry Ezic. interrupting, replied that the only purpose of that was that while 
the Secretary of State recruited men for All-India services, it should cot be possible 
for any local Government to defeat the object by refusing to employ them for the 
purpose they were recruited. Sir Harry Haig added there was nothing more in it 
than that. 

D. B. EzT.zsiczr'.i Muddier — I hop-e the Secretary of State will cot go behind 
that sssurruce. 

Contianir.g, the speaker asked why was it provided that the Minister should not 
post any officer in the all India service without the concurrence of the Governor, 
thereby’fimiticg the Minister's choice in selecting even men for his confidential work. 
Teen again, why was the right of retirement with proportionate position being ex- 
tended 'even to "men who wcnld come hereafter, knowing the nature of the reformed 
constitution 1 What was more, they had taken steps to see that even a future 
Labour Secretary of State should not alter the position by making the rule in res- 
pect of the services that the majority vote of the advisers of Secretary of State 
would prevail. ‘Sir, these unalterable and unchangeable provisions expand even the 
existing privileges of the services. The provirion regarding the Public Service 
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Commission is still worse. Yon cannot rely even on the Governor-General, that 
superman who is going to have 32 discriminatory powers and 45 other powers for 
appointing the members of the Pnblic Service Commission. Yon want the Secretaiy 
of State to appoint them. No wonder the cumnltative effect of these provisions is 
that even the most moderate people are frightened by the White Paper. I prophesy 
that bitterness against the services will increase and they will be persons about 
whom it will be said when the chapter of a lost dominion is to be written 
that this dominion was lost because it was murdered by the privileges of the services.’ 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, dealing next with the Statutory Railway 
Board, said he did not care whether it was set up by Parliament or by the Assem- 
bly. “The crux of the problem is who is going to appoint the members of the 
Railway Board, and what powers are going to be given to that Board ? It mates 
one feel that even the Federal Government is to be kept out of the matter 
and a sentence in the paper hints that the property of the railway is to 
be vested not in the Government of India but m the Railway Board.” The 
statutory board which was statutorily constituted in South Africa was appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council and the Minister was to be the chairman of the 
board. I want to know whether the same would be the case in India. I have a 
great complaint against Indian members of the Government. _ If you are not to 
consult Indian opinion before signing your despatches what is the use of your 
being there ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore — My hon. friend ignores the statement made by the Finance 
Member. 

D. B. Bamastcami Mudaliar — I am coming to that shortly. 

It was for the first time in the Government of India despatch signed bv three 
Indian members that the sentence regarding the Statutory Board was sneaked. ‘May 
I further ask why should the railway companies go to the Secretary of State for 
arbitration ? Why not trust the Government of India or at least the federal court ? 
Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar nest referred to the Reserve Bank and 
said the important thing for them to consider was what were going to be its function 
and how its governing body was to be constituted, whether by election or nomina- 
tion. He urged that the-re'should not be domination by aDy "particular interest in 
that body. The speaker referred to the provision in the White Paper that Federa- 
tion would come into being when it had Eeen the Reserve Bank successfully work- 
ing and wanted to know how many years it would take to pronounce that dictum. 
D. B. Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out the instances in which the recommendations 
of the White Paper had gone beyond the agreement at the Round Table Conference. 
Among these were included the provision to briDg British Baluchistan under the 
direct control of the Governor-General. He urged that its control might be vested 
in the Federal Government. He protested against the provision of the Counsellors 
for the Governoi -General and said that they at the Round Table Conference sugges- 
ted one counsellor and ultimately agreed to two. The provision for three would 
create a separate council for the Governor-General which might over-ride the Feeieral 
Government. The speaker did not wish the Governor-General but the Prime Minis- 
ter to preside at the Cabinet meetings and protested against the suggestion that 
papers from the Ministers should be sent to the Counsellors. He was also against 
the proposal for a joint session of both Houses in the event of any demand being 
refused by the Lower House. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out that 
all but one member had demanded voting on demands by the Lower House. The 
speaker also protested against the non-voted proposals for the provision that the 
Governor could interfere with the internal administration of the police. In conclusion, 
he said the Indian representatives had demanded safeguards but what was proposed 
in the White Paper had gone much beyond those demands. 

3/r. Lalchand Xavalrai protested against the vicious principle of supporting new 
provinces with large subventions out of the Central Government. He said it was 
economically unsound and politically suicidal. 

Mr. B. P. Mody said the White Paper did not secure one of the fundamentals 
of good government, namely, that the control of the Secretary of State should be 
eliminated in the day-to-day administration of the country. Speaking on the finan- 
cial safeguards, Mr. Mody said at the first Round Table Conference he had urged 
against any such provision being made and was supported by Sir B. N. Mitra. In 
the past the Finance Members had caused untold losses to India through the 
management of the finances of the country. What control there was on them that 
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the Government was now insisting upon financial safeguards, thereby regarding the 
Indian Finance Minister unfit for the post from the very start ? In regard to the 
Reserve Bank, the speaker urged that its control should be in Indian national hands. 
Mr. Mody pointed out that a "formula was evolved at the Round Table Conference in 
regard to commercial discrimination under which the key industries were to be safe- 
guarded. That formula was accepted by Lord Reading and Sir Hubert Carr and he 
did not see any reason why that formula should have been thrown overboard and a 
new provision made in tbe'White Paper. Alluding to the provision for safeguards, he 
said the constitution of the Central Legislature was such that it would be extremely 
rare when the Conservative element would net make their weight felt and as such 
the provision for safegnards meant a distrust of democracy in India. Mr. Mody was 
very sceptic about Federation and asserted that he was not prepared to pay an un- 
due price for alliance with the princes and was opposed to the sacrifice of* national 
interests in bargaining their entry into the Federation. Nor did he think it to be 
possible to bring the Reserve Bank into being within the nest few years. These were 
the two primary conditions for the Federation and what would happen to central 
responsibility, lie asked, if Federation was not established ? He regretted that suffi- 
cient stress 'was not made by the Indian delegates on that point. 

In conclusion, he warned’ the Honse that in a few years’ time the moderates would 
be swept overboard by the extremist element and' if the Government wanted the 
moderates to work the constitution they must have the minimum of safeguards and 
modify the scheme in the Select Committee. 

Sir Vasudeva Baja regretted that the claims of the landholders had not adequately 
been secured and urged for safegnards to protect their interests, one method of which 
was the institution of second chambers. Sir Vasudeva Raja concluded by asking 
for safegnards for the protection of the Hindu religion. 

Moulvi Shaft Daudi said the White Paper contained more safeguards than the 
powers proposed to be given to Indians. The Mussaltaans, however, would fight for 
these safeguards and would not let even a letter of thrirs be dropped till the Hindus 
changed their mentality and the Muslims were assured that the minorities would be 
treated with justice and fair-play, for he asserted that power should not come to the 
people who were suspicious of each other. The speaker said that questions like elec- 
torates and the separation of Smd had been settled and the people would be well- 
advised not to embitter feelings by raking them up. He assured the Honse that the 
Bind Hindus would be better protected than the Mussalmans elsewhere but urged for 
adequate representation of Mussulmans in the Orissa Council. In conclusion, he refer- 
red to the resolution on the White Paper adopted by the Moslem Conference and 
urged for the protection of Moslem culture, religion, and the appointment of kalis. 

Mr. Ar.klesaria asserted that a unitary system of government would be preferrable 
to Federation for federation would break up* the Indian nation into provincial units 
and tend to create friction between the units, between the Governors and the Coun- 
cillors, the Councillors and the Legislature and weaken the Central Government 
resulting in the oppression of one community by the other. The idea of federation 
must have been welcomed by Britain who under the Montagu Declaration were 
pledged to grant some responsibility at the centre which had now been deferred in- 
definitely. _ In conclusion, the speaker said on the tests whether the scheme was 
workable in the best interests of the country and fulfilled the pledges given to India 
by Great Britain the proposals contained in" the White Paper should be condemned. 

Mr. James Eaid the House should congratulate itself on the constructive manner 
the White Paper had been dealt with by Dewan Bahadur Ramsswami Mudaliar. The 
reserve powers had not been resorted to* frequently rin the past and he was sure as 
the Europeans and Indians were beginning to co-operate in industrial and commer- 
cial matters and work hand in hand, the use of reserve powers would not be neces- 
sary in the future. He asked the House to pay a tribute to the great woTk of the 
services and said the provision regarding further recruitment by the Secretary of 
State for five years was in the interest of India so that the staudard of men who 
came into the services did not deteriorate and the price was worth paying. On the 
other hand, he had not met a minister who bad complained that the fact of services 
being under the control of the Secretary of State made any difference in work. As 
regards the Public Service Commission, a convention would gTOw that the .commis- 
sion’s advice would be invariably accepted. He felt the [provision regarding the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General for currency measures would be welcomed 
by the Indian Finance Minister as a safeguard against any fears such as the flight 
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of capital. As for the Statutory Bail way Board, he fdid not see any reason why, if 
a reserve bank could be established by the Indian Assembly, a railway board should 
not be. (Hear, hear.) As regards Federation, he hoped that in the financial and 
taxation spheres the bigger States would not be niggardly and the British Govern- 
ment would not be generous at British Indian expense. He wished that the Indian 
States’ instrument of accession would guarantee the Britishers against discrimination. 
Finally, the speaker said that the White Paper registered a great advance, one exam- 
ple of* which was the Federal Government’s direct powers of borrowing, that it gene- 
rally embodied the B. T. C. conclusions and that the Britishers and Indians had the 
power by co-operation and goodwill to reconcile the West with the East in a man- 
ner as would influence their fortunes in (he remaining part of this country. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour asserted that whatever might be the future constitution it 
must be capable of self-development without repeated interference from Parlia- 
ment. Examining it from the point of view of the Declaration of 1917, which was 
subsequently endorsed by Lord Irwin and Mr. MacDonald, Sir Hari Singh Gout 
said the White Paper did not furnish adequate answer insomuch as it did not men- 
tion the words ‘Dominion Status’. He, therefore, urged that the Declaration of 1917, as 
further amplified by the Irwin Declaration, should be embodied in the future Go- 
vernment of India Act. Sir Hari Singh Gour claimed that the question of Federa- 
tion was no longer an open one and it was a fair proposal that in the event of the 
princes declining to enter into federation there should lie further consultation of the 
British Government with the people of India. Sir Hari Singh Gour admitted that 
constitutional Governors or Govenor-General would not misuse their powers. 
He also urged that the consulting and recruiting agency of future entrants to the 
services should b? the Government of India and not the Secretary of State and the 
proposal in the White Paper vesting control in the Secretary of State would create 
a hospitable atmosphere which would impair the utility and efficiency of the services. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that his Majesty’s Government would take note of the 
sentiments expressed in the House and would modify the proposals accordingly. 

_lfr. Ghuxnavi said the White Paper did not require his defence and was sur- 
prised at the speech of Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar who, after paying 
compliments to the Secretary of State for honestly incorporating in the White Paper 
what he promised to do, had* attacked the Indiati Member of the Executive Council. Mr. 
Ghaznavi said that D.B. Bamaswami Mudaliar should have levelled that attack against 
himself, for he equally along with others was responsible for the majority of the 
proposals. Begardmg the safeguards, he said they, Hindus and Mussalmnns, were 
responsible for them. He gave a history of the communal electorates and the Mino- 
rity Pact and Eaid the responsibility for the communal electorate agitation lay with 
Lord Olivier’s letter to Mr. Satyamurthi. 

Concluding, Mr. Gbuznavi sa’id they could not blame the Secretary of State or 
the Premier on the Communal safeguards because they, Hindus and Mussalmaus, 
wanted those safeguards because they bad failed to come’ to on agreement. How- 
ever, he wanted the White Paper to be drastically altered before it would be accept- 
able to India. 

Afr. K. C. Keogij referred to the dual policy of the Government and said in the lan- 
guage of the Under-Secretary of State in Parliament on a long previous occasion that 
in the long run repression was no remedy and political discontent required a politi- 
cal cure. They were promised Dominion 'Status but in 1931 this expression was 
sought to be explained away by Mr. Churchill. It was stated that so far as rank 
was concerned India had already attained that status. Since then, this expression 
had been carefully avoided in all documents including the present White Paper. 
Forgetting the question of Dominion Status, where was responsible government ? Could 
any one deny that there was no responsible government even in the provinces ? He 
did not agree with Mr. James when he Eaid that the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General were nothing extraordinary. He might be like Siva with five 
heads and five pairs of hands. (Laughter.) As for defence, it would be a reserved 
subject. _ The responsibility for this partly lay with the Indian Members of tbo 
Viceroy’s Council who at the time of the Simon Commission supported the sugges- 
tion that defence must be a department responsible to His Majesty’s Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kjeogy protested against the creation of a railway board by 
enactment in the Constitution Act and challenged the Government to take a straight 
vote on this issue, for he felt sure of the opinion of this House. He traced the 
history of the problem to show that the question was smuggled in the reports of 
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the Bound Table Conference and in spite of the adverse opinion of the Consult- 
ative Committee. Nott the Finance Member had announced a conference on this in 
London. ‘ We on this side of the House are not satisfied at this. We have too 

S sinful an experience of the bole and corner fashion in which these conferences are 
eld, and particularly of the manner in which selections to these conferences are 
made/ Agreeing with Mr. James, Mr. Neogy said the board should be set up as a 
result of an enactment of this House If a straight vote was taken on this tissue 
that would be the verdict. Under the South Africa Act the Eailway Board was 
merely an advisory body to assist the Minister of Transport. Mr. Neogy detailed 
the matters in which such a board should be responsible. 

Mr. Kyaic Mijint (Burma), who concluded the debate, said he had watched the 
debate in an agony because of the extreme moderation of the speeches. (Cheer3 
and laughter.) To the Ottawa betrayal the House was about to add the White 
Paper betrayal. (Hear, hear.) The shadow of invitations to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee had laid heavily on the House. (A Voice . — Witnesses too.) Some members 
had spoken defending their Bound Table Conference work or defending their rights 
to the fnmre invitation. 

Sir Mohamed Ycl.ub . — What about the leader of your party ? 

Mr. Kyaic Ifyini.—I was disappointed with the speech of Sir Abdnr Bahim and 
of my leader, Sir Hari Singh Goar, and now Sir George Schuster has thrown a 
bombshell of more invitations to another conference. 

The speaker sard if Mr. Montagu had been alive he would have committed 
suicide after seeing how the August 1017 Declaration ;had been murdered. At every 
stage the British Government had been trying to wriggle ont of that declaration. 
Mr. James had spoken on behalt of the Treasury Benches and in tones of the 
ruling races. ‘How can I agree with, how can we agree, when their policy 13 not 
how much to withhold from India ? (Hear, hear.) 

The President declared the debate concluded as there was no agreement among 
the non-officials to carry on the debate to-morrow. Sir Abdnr Bahim’s amendment 
was passed unanimously. The President said the motion bad been recorded in the 
usual course and saw no reason to depart from practice. The House then adjonred. 

Belease of Mahatma Gandhi & Othep. Peisohep.3 
l«t- APRIL The Assembly continued the discussion to-day of Mr. Master, od 
Ahmed’s resolution regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti KifayatuIIah and 
Other political prisoners. Mr. Abdul Matin dwelt at length on the history of the 
prc-and-post-Gandhi-Irwin Pact situation and said although the Government claimed 
temporary success for their policy they still observed war mentality and demanded 
complete surrender and assurance of a fntnre good conduct from the Congress for 
which the Government must wait till the Doomsday. Referring to Mr. Anklesaria’s 
remarks that a section of the people in the country wa3 sick of Gandhiji, Mr. Afcdnl 
Matin remarked that the whole truth was that a considerable section in the country 
was. sick of Sir Henry Haig and Ordinances. He said, with mighty Mahatma on one 
side and the almighty Haig on the other, rights of ordinary citizens were trampled. 

Raja Krishnan acha ri gave his half-hearted support and said that he bad no 
objection if Gandhi was released. 

Kottal Uppi Saheb repudiated Mr. Yamin Khan’s charge .that Mahatma Gandhi 
was responsible for disturbing the tranquility and peace of the country. He 
wondered bow a non-official member could be eo ungrateful as to go such a length 
in haranguing Mahatma and other leaders through whose suffering the 
Assembly was born and whatever little political freedom we had was obtained. Men 
inspired with high ideals of freedom all over the world were so accused. Such was 
the lot for the Great Prophet of Arabia. Such had been the case with Kemal 
Pasha and Mussolini. Mr. Yamin Khan ought to know that Gandhiji did not wish 
to come out of the jail through our (intercession. He is in jail ont of his free will. 

Kateab Ahmed Naican cited a verse from the Koran to prove that disturbance 
of peace was worse than the commission of heinous sins which was hotly challenged 
by Mr. Maswocd Ahmed and Mr. Uppi Saheb as not being a Koranic verse. The 
speaker advised the Government to release those political prisoners only who 
changed their opinion radically. 

Mr. Lahiri Choicdhury strongly condemned Government’s action of repression 
and arrests. When the month of the country was muzzled, when Ordinance Baj 
was prevailing and when the press was gagged, said Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury, it was 
no use pressing for the release of Gananijl. Let Gandhiji remain in jail but the 
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spirit of Nationalism once inflamed would burn undiminished. He made a vitriolic 
attack on Mr. Yamin Khan's motive in scandalising tGandhiji and was glad that Mr. 
Yamin Khan got snubbed by the House when as a puppet he was set up as a 
candidate for Deputy Presidentship by the Government. 

“Peace has been the greatest interest of the British Empire and I am certain 
that peace is the greatest interest of India”, said Sir \Harnj Haig in replying to 
the proposals for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. “But the question to ask”, he 
continued, “is whether the proposals will facilitate peace. What would be the 
positive results of the release of political prisoners ? Ideas are restoration of 
peaceful conditions of the country and co-operation with the new constitution. 
With these aims in view, in 193L the Government made an extremely 
generous suggestion. Was that taken in the spirit in which it was 
made ? Emphatically no. The Government meant peace when the Congress took it 
to be trace. There can be no co-operation under the menace of revival of Civil 
Disobedience. People say that Congress has changed its attitude. But what is the 
attitude of Mr. Gandhi ? As soon as he will be released, he will be confronted with 
the problem as to whether he would renew Civil Disobedience. Then there are lead- 
ers who are more extreme. Mr. Gandhi in his Kound Table speech at first said be 
was for absolute co-operation but later he asserted that Cougress represents the spirit 
of rebellion. Further, he said— “It has been said that Congress might co-operate in 
the working of the new constitution. There are many in the ranks of the Congress 
who are pre-eminently fitted to help the working of the new constitution and I ven- 
ture to affirm my belief in the Viceroy’s words that the march of events would bring 
them in. But has the time come yet ? Politics, it seems to me, consists in realizing 
what is possible, of making the best use of it and not demanding indefinitely what 
is impracticable. But have the Congress come to that position. I sometimes feel 
the Congress have a different picture of democracy than we English people have. 
Their picture is that of the dictatorship of the Congress like the communist dictator- 
ship in Hussia. If these arc still views of the Congress (voice No, they are not), 
there are very great dangers ahead of this country unless these ideas are absolutely 
discarded. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig claimed that there had been a change in the 
country and it was no longer a question of forcing the Government by Congress 
methods, but reaching an agreement by negotiations and cordiality and this had been 
done during the three sittings of the Bound Table Conference. 

Syed ilurlaxa Saheb who followed the Home Member invited the Home Member 
to give a guarantee of obtaining complete Dominion constitution for India if the 
Congress agreed to do all things that Sir Harry Haig wanted them to do. It is not 
the Mahatma who would be the Dictator but the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor-General who are dictators under the new constitution with provincial Governors 
as Deputy Dictators. 

Air. B. Das, who got five minutes before the adjournment motion of Mr. Lal- 
Chand Navalrai regarding the wholesale arrests of Congressmen revealed that the 
Mahatma would be willing to accept a constitution that had transferred only 20 per 
cent of real power of Government but the White Paper scheme did not give even 
that much to Indians. He asserted, amidst applause, that despite the barking of dog’s 
the Congress caravan would proceed on its onward march. 

Mr. Masxcood Ahmed’s resolution Ion Gandhiji’s release was not pressed to vote 
and the debate was adjourned sine die. 

Repbession and Aeeests of Congp.es smen 

Thereafter Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved his motion for adjournment to invite 
attention of wholesale arrests of Congressmen and urge the Government to put a 
stop to this policy of .repression, hlr. Navalrai stated he bad Jtwo objects in 
view. One was to protest against “indiscriminate arrests” at Calcutta of the 
people alleged to be going to attend the Congress, and the second was to appeal to 
Government to give up the policy of repression. The Congress till to-day was not 
an unlawful body, and Government’s action in banning its session was illegal. Tho 
Congress was not dead, and had saved the country from terrorist methods. 

Mr. Mitra supported Mr. Navalrai’s censure motion. He failed to understand 
the purpose of the Government in precluding the Congress from holding the meeting 
toY arrests instead of declaring it unlawful. The Congress which is the premier 
political organisation in the country should have been given full chance to discuss 
the \> bite Paper. Bat instead, the Government is gagging it and driving the country 
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to desperation. 

Mr. Anklesaria vehemently opposed, and derided those who called the Govern- 
ment policy to enforce respect for law and order as repression. 

Sir Abiur Rahim asked if it was politically expedient to ban the Congre33 ses- 
sion at the present moment. The Government by taking an anticipatory action of 
this character is taking too great a risk upon themselves. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar complained that no facilities were given to constitutionalists 
to have the access of three members into the Congress and persuade them to believe 
that their policy was wrong. He reminded the Home Member that some members 
of the Congress had openly declared that they would be satisBed with the substance 
of independence which was the same thing as the Statute of Westminster. 

Replying to the debate the Home Member defined the Government attitude and 
emphasised they had been forced into action by the certain policy pursued by the 
Congress. He reminded the numbers of the chain of events which h d led them 
thereto. He characterised the Congress se33ion as spectacular preparations. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : — Why don’t you declare the Congress unlawful? 

Sir H. Haig -.— Government is never anxious to go more thau the circumstances 
justify. In their judgment it was not necessary for dealing with Civil Disobedience 
to declare the entire Congress nnlawfal. Such action would go far beyond the re- 
quirements of the case, involving the prosecution of a number of persons who are 
not active members of the Congress and are not really anxious to pursue Civil 
Disobedience. __ 

Mr. Ehitisk Keogy asked Sir Harry Haig how he could reconcile Mr. W. D. R. 
Prentice’s statement in the Bengal Council that the Congress session had not been 
banned with the present action that the Government was making a general roundup 
of those who wanted to participate in the coming Congress. 

Sir Barry Haig replied that Government’s intention was not to let the session be 
held. They could adopt any action which led to the result. The House divided on 
the motion which was lost by 49 voting against and 30 for. The House then ad- 
journed till the 3rd. 

Ottawa Teade Agbeehest Amesd. Act, 1932 

3rd. APRIL : — The Assembly met to-day to consider the Indian Tariff Ottawa 
Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932. 

After question hour. Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, moved that the Bill 
to supplement the Indian Tariff Ottawa Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932 
be taken up for consideration and explained that the Bill was intended to correct 
certain inaccuracies, anomalies and discrepancies found in the Act, for example. 
Inclusion of Ferrous Sulphate, which is the same as Green Copperas, 
inclusion of moist white lead for preference, specification of newsprint as such, 
omission of glass-making chemical from preference for colonial goods, including 
fountainpen nibs as manufacturers’ gold etc. The motion was accepted. 

Mr. A. Raisman's amendment including for preference Potash alum Soda alum 
and Ammonia alum was also adopted. 

Mr. James moved an amendment including tea chests and parts and fittings 
thereof among preferential articles. 

Mr. B. Das opposing asked os the Ottawa Agreement was ratified after full 
deliberation wbat was the necessity of a Supplementary Amendment Bill. He 
enquired what had been the gain of India and questioned the good intentions of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Milra sympathised with Mr. James and held that there were large Indian 
interests in the tea industry . whose benefit would to some extent be shared by 
Indians. _ • 

Sir Joseph Bhore sympathised with the mover of the amendment but had no 
alternative left to him but to oppose the amendment of that character at this stage. 
He .was, however, prepared to go into the whole question with Mr. James and 
asked him to withdraw which was accordingly done. 

Peoytccial Cediekal Laws Sgpplemextabt Bill 

Sir Harry Haig moved, that the Bill to supplement the provisions of the 
Bengal Public Security Act of 1932, Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act of 1933, 
the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, the United Provinces Special Powers 
Act of 1932 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 for certain 
purposes be kept up for consideration. The Home; Member explained that the object 
22 
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of the Bill was to provide for appeals to High Courts in certain cases and exclude 
their jurisdiction in other matters. 

Sardar Sant Singh protested that they should no be a party to the Bill some 
of whose provisions might be declared invalid by a competent authority. He wanted 
to emphasise thiB point of view by way of opposing the Bill, lock, stock, barrel. He 
said that the bills of the nature of Bengal Public Security Act, the Punjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act etc. were ‘ultra vires.’ 

Mr. S. G. Jog took objections to the provisions of the Bill taking away the 
fundamental rights of Habeas Corpus. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra strongly opposed the Bill as it debarred civil and criminal courts 
to proceed against any illegal arrest made under the local Secnriiy Acts. He 
referred to Sir Harry Haig’s speech on the 1st. that persons wrongly arrested 
could go to courts * and get redress and questioned the sincerity of the Homo 
Member’s statement. Mr. Mitra observed that the law should not be degraded 
as to lose its respect. The judiciary in this country required protection against the 
onslaught of the executive. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai considered the measure as unprecedented calculated to 
strike at the root of social order. Such drastic legislation was sure to recoil upon 
the Government. He deplored that the High Courts under the provisions of various 
provincial Criminal Law Amendment Acts are being subordinated entirely to the 
provincial Governments. 

Sir Abdur liahim attacked the provisions of the Bill as being too sweeping and 
unjustified even if Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements were in full swing 
which was not a fact. 

Mr. C. C. Bisicas pointed out the merits of the Bill and Baid that appeals have 
been provided to the High Courts against the sentence passed by Special Magistrate. 
The Bill does not take away the appellate jurisdiction of High Courts because by 
virtue of the local Acts that right is automatically nullified. 

Mr. S. C. Sen analysed the Bill clause by clause and contended that it took away 
all the powers of the High Courts and even those conferred under section 307 of the 
Government of India Act which the Central Legislature was incompetent to do ns was 
held by Sir Ibrahim Kahimtooia during the discussion of the Bill supplementing 
the Bengal Terrorist Act. He contended that it would be impossible to question the 
illegal acts of Government unless they were proved to be malicious. For instance, 
the recent arrests in Bengal, in the speakers opinion, were illegal, but if the present 
measure was enacted, the arrested persons had no remedy against the Government. 

_ Sir Brojend.ro- Lai Milter. Law Member, in the' course of his speech lasting for 30 
minutes, maintained that the Bill did not take away any of the existing righis, except 
in so far ns executive action was conccrneed. He argued that revisional and original 
powers of High Courts under the Government of India Act were not affected m 
any way. 

After the Law Member had resumed his seat, the President gave his decision on 
the point raised by Pandit S. C. Sen that the relevant clause waB open to interpre- 
tation, that it sought to deprive the High Court’s power under, section 307 of tho 
Government of India Act. The Chair held that the section was open to such inter- 
pretation and in that form the Chair was not prepared to allow the passage of the 
Bill hut advised the Government to introduce a suitable proviso to make clear that 
the Bill did not seek to deprive the High Courts of their powers derived from sec- 
tion 107 of the Government of India Act. The House then adjourned till the 5th. 

5tb APRIL: — Mr. ATO. Neogy opposed the policy underlying the bill. Ho 
refuted the arguments of Mr. C. C. Biswas that the bill conferred certain privileges 
of appenl to the High Courts in cases of sentences exceeding four years. Mr. 

Neogy pointed out that as there would be few or no cases of such a nature tho 

right of appeal granted would be of no practical use. . .. 

Mr. Axhar Ali opposed the extension of the Bill to the United Provinces while 

Mr. Gaya Prasad vehemently contested the legality of 6uch an extraordinary 

legislation. Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted to scrutinise the provisions of the Bill 
from the principles of constitutional law and characterised the various Criminal 
Acts passed by the provincial legislatures ns dangerous weapons in the bands of 
the Executive. Concluding he opined that measures already passed were sufficient 
t°. meet the national emergency or crisis and criticism roust be made in that hght. 
Sir Chtcasjee Jehangir held that futile criticisms against the local Acts already 
passed would serve no useful purpose at this stage. 
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CRIMINAL LAWS SUPPLEMENTARY BILL 


Mr. Kya Myint was greatly disappointed at the arguments of the three preji 
speakers End w shocked that his leader had taken a provincial outlook m me 
discussion. He did not understand how Sir Cowasji eonld hold that no good £ ot V~ 
accrne from criticising: the Bill when it wonld not lead to any end. We mns , 
said, lodge an emphatically-worded protest against it no matter whether it serves any 
purpose or not. Concluding Mr. Kya Myint directed broadsides against the provisions 
of the Special Tribunals provided in the original bills, suspension of rights and Habeas 
Corpus which they involved and giving indemnity in advance : to officials chargea 
•wi’h the administration of such perverted law. He predicted that when the fu ure 
historian will write about the disintegration of the British Empire these emergency 
legislations will he given a special prominence. . . . , 

Mr. Amarnalh Dull subjected the Bill to a detailed criticism of its provisions 
and said that police officers who were already protected and indemnified Old not 
deserve fnnher exemption. As a lawyer practising in mofnssil areas he said the 
granting of exemption to police officers wonid be to do injustice to the prop e 
were being harassed. He spoke at great length supporting his criticism and 
qnotinjr cases for the purpose. Rao Bahadur Paiil said that when the Govern me 
had made the mistake of supplying them with copies of provincial acts they mns 

suffer severe criticism. . „ . . , , rr.„„ 

The closure of the debate was applied from the Government side of the House 

and it wss accepted. . . .... . _ 

Sir Harry Haig replving to the dehate answered various criticisms and said that 
local Governments had Exercised their powers properly and the Bill had been 
passed bv a large majority in provincial councils. ni 

The motion to take the Bill for consideration was passed by the House by 51 
votes to 28 and detailed examination of clauses of the Bill was taken np. c r> 
Glances 2 and 3 were quickly disposed of. Clause 3 was opposed by Mr. . . 

Mitra, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Lalchand Navalrax, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. 
Amnrnath Dull and Mr. S. G. Sen while Mr. C. C. Bisicas supported. 

Finally the House divided and adopted the clause by 51 against 26 votes. 

When clause 4 was taken np Mr. Mitra snd Mr. Azhar . Ali objected why tkere 
should be separate clause for Bengal. Sir Caicasji Jehangir pointed out b a rr_._, 
section was contradictory to what bad been done in the Bengal Council. Sir Harro 
Haig emphasised that a separate clause was incorporated for Bengal ns a matter or 
drafting convenience. Sir Cowasji asked whether it was proper for the Assembly 
to carry out the functions of the Local Government. Sir Harismgh ©owr explained 
that the Assembly was prepared to supplement anything which the local legislature 
desired, and not what the local ex.cntive might require. Sir Harry Haig extensi e ,y 
quoted the ruling of the President of the Bengal Council on ^ h £ Ee a “ T,c fL 
proviso was inserted, namely that nothing would be done so as to affec h ] 
diction of the High Court. Sir Harisingh Gonr said that now the Government ot 
India were asking the House to override the Government of India Act. He 
suggested postponement of discussion for further examination. Sir Brojenara 
Milter objected. The President ruled that if the objection was that the -House *>aa 
no knowledge of the intention of the Bengal Legislamre, when the Bengal Act w 
passed there was no sufficient ground in it. At any rate now that the Hover - 
ment of India wanted to insert this separate clause whether at the instances t e 
Bengal Government or of their own accord, the House should proceed with me 

cliuiFp _ , 

The House then divided and adopted the clause by 50 against 32 votes. The Presi- 
dent adjourned the Assembly till the 7th. 

7th. APRIL i—Mr. Satyen Mitra opposed incorporation of Clause 5 barring the 
i'sne of directions in the nature of ‘‘habeas corpus.” Sir B. L. Milter exp ajned 
that unless there was any gross irregularity High Courts won t entel 1 aI ? 
tions in this behalf under the new provisions. The House accepted the chra.e 5 
without a division. Mr. i Mitchell , Legislative Secretary, moved for insertion of a 
new clause stating that nothing contained in this Act will affect the powers of High 
Conn under section 107 of the Government of India Act. The House endorsed the 
morion. Sir Harry Haig proposed that the Bill, as amended be passed. 

Mr. Satyen Mitra was of opinion that Government bad made out no case to show 
that ordinary criminal laws had failed. Be saw no reason why hberties of cUtrens 
should be drastically curtailed. He impressed on the Government to understand 
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that the real strength of the British Government did not come from army or ordi- 
nances bnt from the people’s faith and deep-rooted confidence in justice and legal 
administration. If the Government wanted -to shake that confidence - nothing would 
be a proposition. Air. Mitra proceeded to say that the Government had already 
reduced the legislature to a force by packing the "House with nominated bloc and 
now started making serious inroads on the powers of the judiciary. The immediate 
arrest of persons who are acquitted by the handy Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was not showing any respect to the judiciary of the land. He would admit that 
when emergency measures were made permanent the emergency of the State ceased 
to exist. 

Mr. 0. C. Bistcas admitted that the measures were drastic and the Government 
carried their repressive policy bnt for the sake of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The Government responsible for order in the country roust curtail liberties 
of a few as the smouldering embers might bnrst forth any moment. He refused to be 
carried away by cheap sentiment, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What about the sentiment to go to England? 

Mr. Biswas continuing said that true repression defeats its own pnrpose bnt the 
surgeon’s knife was indispensable when the patient was suffering from cankerous 
sores. 

Mr. Kaya Myint : Swaraj for ever. 

Mr. Biswas : Yes. Swaraj for ever. But Swaraj could not be attained by blood- 
shed and anarchy but by constitutional advances. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: And also by sycophancy. 

Mr. Biswas flared up and said : Don’t indulge, Mr. Singh, in cheap jibes and 
popular tricks. I am not one of those who indulge in heroics on the floor of the 
House and the cowtow before the powers that be behind doors. 

Narrating the gross insults and inhuman indignities which the Acting President 
of the Congress, Mr. Aney. was subjected to after his arrest at Midnnpur, Mr. B. 
Das observed that it was no use condemning the Bill. He remarked that Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Law Member, should hang down his head in shame that such treatment was 
meted out to Mr. Aney. A repressive measure like this would only goad the people 
to revolution. 

Sir Cotcasji Jehangir held that classification of political prisoners was an im- 
portant question and the manner in which it is now conducted was sure to react on 
the Btitish Government and the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Jadhav asserted that Government wanted" to inculcate love for law and 
order bnt the method employed produced quite the contrary results. 

“The rule of law has been the greatest credit of British Government in this 
country,” said Sir Abdur Bahim. ‘But this rule of law”, he continued, “has been 
greatly encroached upon from day to day until it was almost destroyed. Bnt I am 
not satisfied with the new constitution giving perhaps more power bnt even before 
that the rule of law has been taken away. A free constitution can be no substitute 
for good law. If the rights and liberties’ of the people are unnecessarily interfered 
the future Government will have to encounter greater difficulties. Individuals^ might 
be connected with Civil Disobedience or terrorism but that is no justification for 
snch lawless and oppressive measures.” 

The motion for closure was moved and carried by 48 votes to 21. 

Sir Harry Haig replying justified the present legislation. He reminded Sir 
Abdnr Rahim that in times of such emergency extraordinary laws were called for 
because ordinary laws had failed. He controverted the theory that the present 
legislation was calculated to take away the ordinary judicial functions of High 
Courts. It simply meant to remedy the defects in provincial legislation. 

The Home Member referred to the story supplied to Air. B. Das by a Pres* 
correspondent about the indignities inflicted upon Air. Aney in the Midnnpur Jatl. 
The Home Alember often found such stories to be exaggerated. 

Mr. B. Das : My correspondent is an ex-member of the Assembly.* 


* Apropos the passage-at-arras between Air. B. Das and Sir Harry Haig, following 
extracts from the letter received by Air. Das from Air, Jayaknr, ex-merober_ of the 
Assembly, which formed the basis’of Mr. Das’s interrogation would prove interest- 
ing : — “After his arrest at the Kharagpur station Air. Aney was taken to the Alidnapore 
Central Jail where he was given no special treatment suitable to bis eminent 
position bnt was detained as a ‘O' class prisoner. He bad to allow his persons ana 
belongings to be searched by n rude warder, was not green any special food to 
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Sir Harry Haig : I am no'; prepared to accept that story without examination. 

The Honse then divided with the result that the Bill was passed by 48 votes for 
and 30 against. 

Auxiliary Foece Ahexdjiext Bill 

The House next'passed thp Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill as reported _ by 
the Select Committee of 1933 in coarse of 15 minutes. There were two minor 
amendments which were accepted unopposed. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, in moving for consideration of the Bill explain- 
ed that there was a demand for reduction of the army expenditure and it was fair 
that the auxiliary force should contribute its dne Fhare. The Bill was an economy 
measure and would save abont 15 lakhs. Mr. Tottenham pointed out that though 
some individuals might be affected, there was no fear that the measure would dis- 
courage enlisting in the Auxiliary Force. 

Haj Pilgrims Act Amexdiiext Bell 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Haj Pilgrims Act of 1923 as reported by the Select Committee be considered. He 
explained the Bill dealt with the grievances of pilgrims travelling by the lowest 
class on board the ship and was aimed at fixing the rates which would ensure that 
no pilgrims were left stranded at Jaja. The Select Committee, Mr. Bajpai continued, 
made amendments which were specially calculated to remove the inconveniences of 
pilgrims and provide for better arrangements for fooding and accommodation at the 
minimum cost. As far ns space per passenger on ships was concerned there was a 
feeling that pilgrims should have 19 square feet instead of 16 now allotted bnt after 
discussion the Select Committee adhered to the original plan. He also justified the 
present practice that pilgrims should either deposit the fare for return journey or 
take n retnrn ticket. 

Saji Wajikuddin opposed the Bill. Haji Wajihuddin moved an amendment 
urging recommitment of the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Morgan moved an amendment for the omission of clause 2 relating to com- 
pulsory food. 

Sir Md. Yal.-uh pointed out the difficulties in catering to the tnstrs of different 
people of different parts of the country and supported Mr. Morgan. The House then 
adjourned. 

Isdias. Merchant Shipping Ajtemj. Bill 

Sth. APRIL : — The Assembly resumed to-day consideration of the Indian Mer- 
chant Shipping Haj Bill clause by clause. Mr. Matvood Ahmed moved an amend- 
ment that along with water and food pilgrims be allowed to have fuel also on 
board the ship. Sheikh Sadiq Hassan and Muazzam Saheb supported him. Mr. 
Bajpai. opposing, the motion was lost. 

Saji Wajikuddin s amendment urging for more space and better accommodation 
for pilgrims was fully debated. Sir Faxli Sustain and Maulvi Shafi JDaicoodi 
made it clear that without more money, more space could not be provided. They 
contended that every possible measure was adopted to remove the space difficulties 
without increasing the burdeD of expenses. The amendment was defeated. 

Official Bills 

The House adopted eleven out of fifteen clauses to-day when it adjourned till the 
10th- Before adjournment, however, Sir Joseph Bhore was allowed to in'Todnee 
two Bills, namely, the Anti-Dumping Bill and the Ottaica Iradt Agreement Act 
Amendment Bill. 


which he is neenstomed, was not allowed to have articles used for “Pandhya”nnd 
kept in a Fmall barrack wherein ahont 125 persons were huddled together bnt which 
could hardly accommodate 60 pprsons. Mr._ Aney was asked by a Jamadnr to 
undergo ‘Sarkar Salam’ process by first sitting down in two’s and then standing. 
When the Superintendent arrived for verification, Mr, Aney refnsed to comply with 
this humiliating procedure. He was forcibly made to sit down and then again 
made to stand up by two and three warders in the presence of the Superintendent. 
Bnt Mr. Aney preferred to share gladly this humiliating treatment with his fellow 
prisoners of ‘C’ class.” 
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Ikdias Mebcjlnt Shipping Amekd. Bibb 
lOth. APRIL:— The Assembly passed the Haj Bill to-day by 49 against 12 rote*. 
Mr. Masirood Ahmed opposing ihe third reading opined that the Bill teas calculated 
to do harm and hardships and unneces=arily wound the religions feelings of the Mns- 
lini Community. He appealed in the name'of humanity and millions of poor Mus- 
lims not to force the Bill on pilgrims. Sir Faxli Eussain replying to the debate 
met the arguments of the opposition and asserted that the Bill was in no way a 
dangerous innovation. 

Income Tax Ameitbmeft Bibb 

After the Haj BUI tras disposed of Sir George Schusier moved that the Bill fur- 
ther io amend the Indian Income Tax Act.. 1922. for certain pnrposts bb_ reported by 
the Select. Committee be taken tip for consideration. Sir George explaining the pur- 
pose of the Income Tax Bill said that Government wanted to. render all foreign. in- 
come of residents in British India from whatever source it might be derived liable 
to iiieomp-tnx whenever it was received in or brought into British India. 

Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment that the Bill as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee bp circulated for eliciting public opinion. Sir Cctcasjee Jehangir while snp- 
porting Mr. Jadhav’s motion deprecated the practice of bringing important measures 
like this at the fag end of the session. Mr. Eanga Iyer strongly opposing the 
amendment emphasised that unless measures were taken to stop investment of 
capital from foreign countries there could be no hope for developing Indian 
industries. 

Mr. Jog moved another circulation motion giving a different date, and said that 
there was no use rushing a measure of this character. 

The circulation motions of Mr. Jog and Air. Jadhav were defeated without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

11th. APRIL Resuming discussion of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill to-day, 
Mr. A'. G. Jog moved that the Bill be referred again to the same Select Committee to 
consider all the implications of clause 2 (B / uhith related to taxable incomes accrued 
within three years of their receipt in India. 

After a brief reply by Sir George Schusier, Mr. Jog’s amendment was negatived 
and the motion that the bill be taken up for consideration was carried. 

When the discussion of the bill clause by clause was Te-uroed. Rao Bahadur 
Patil moved an amendment that sub-clause iB) of clause 2 of the bill be deleted. 

Sir Ccncasfee Jehangir supporting the amendment held that the bill would have 
no effect on stopping investment from abroad. He pointed out that no . provision 
was made against the double taxation as the people sending money to foreign coun- 
tries paid income tax there and would be taxed again when bringing that back to 
India. Sir Cownsjce twitted the Fiuance Utmbir on bis maxim that the bill wa* 
intended equitably to distribute the burden of Taxation. He askid why not tax 
the pensions of the British officers retiring in England. The speaker strongly pro- 
tested against the subtle and indirect discrimination made between European and 
Indians investing money outside India in respect of income tax. 

Replying to the debate the Finance Member told Sir Cownsjt Jehangir that no dis- 
crimination was made between Europeans and Indians in the matter of investment in 
England. So fur as business in foreign countries was concerned capital thus invest- 
ed was naturally locked up and could not be repatriated early. Jn the rase of the 
income of Indians residing over-seas being taxid in the country in which they were 
domiciled it was rightly done in exchange for the protection they enjoyed there. 
The Bill might b» harsh but it was eminently just. 

Rao Bahadur Putil’s ameadmeut was pressed to a division and lost by 61 against 
20 votes. 

Sir. Ramhrishna Reddy mOTed an amendment for omission of provision in 
clause 2 that supertax and incometax on incomes, profits nod gains nrerupd during 
the period of over one year when brought bark to India, shall be chargeable on the 
basis of the amounts accrued each year separately and uot on the wbole amount 
accumulated. 

Rao Bahadur Palil moved an amendment to Air. Red J y’s motion that incomes 
from agr cuhure iu foreign countries be also made free of tax. Sir George Schuster 
Opposed Rao Bahadur Paul’s amendment. ... 

Mr. Reddy’s amendment was accepted and the Income Tex Amendment Bui 
as amtndtd uas passed by the Assembly 
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THE A>OI-DTJMPIHG BILL 

The Ayn-DiurPESG Bile 

Sir Joseph Bhore nest moved that the bill to provide for imposition of additional 
duties and cnsioms on imported goods for the purpose of safeguarding industries in 
British India be taken into consideration. Explaining the purpose of the bill Snr 
Jo-eph at the outset made it clear that vrhen they brought forward this measure tot 
giving them wide powers, they were not actuated by feelings of animosity against 
any nation or countrv (hear hear). They were merely taking defensive powers to 
pioteet their own industries. He then emphasised the mam points of the bill Under 
consideration t — Eirstlv. under clause two the duration of the Bdl would not extend 
beyond 31st March. 1933. This is more or les3 a gap measure which is necessitated 
bv representation made by more than 20 indigenous industries. Secondly, _they are 
asking for extremely wide powers but in the nature of things he thinks this is in- 
evitable. He should make it cleir as far as the policy of discriminating protection 
is concerned that thev stand where they were. As far as the industries which re- 
ceive protection at present, they in no way have to depend upon this measure and 
they will continue to enjoy the" measure of protection they are now enjoying. The 
House then adjourned. 

12th. APRIL : — Resuming discussion on the Anti-Dumping Bill to-day, Mr. C. 0. 
Bisicas said that the House could safely depend on Sir Joseph Bhore to do all that 
was necessary. 

Mr. P.ar.ga Iyer said they must find a solution for the growing unemployment 
and the growing inefficiency of Indian industries. He supported the Bill to fight 
the warlike competition of the country which was exploiting a friendly trade 
convention. 

Mr. Kyaic My ini, supporting the Bill, said they were ruled politically from 
Whitehall/mtelleciually by Madras and economically by Bombay. 

Mr. Joshi also supported the Bill and said it was a right policy to institute an 
enquiry before giving protection under the Bill. Sncb an enquiry should be confined 
to India, bnt the Government must ascertain the factors which made dumping pos- 
sible. He also urged that the results of such enquiry should be published. He dis- 
puted Mr. Mody's demand for enlarging the hours of work and said labour legisla- 
tion had not affected Indian industries. Mr. Joshi did not approve the method of 
fighting dumping with the warlike method of higher tariff walls and said the better 
method was through international co-operation. He urged that the Government 
should facilitate the holding of an International Labour Conference for Asiatic 
countries and also urged the establishment of an economic council as recommended 
by Mr. YTalter Slater tSir Arthur Salter?) some years ago. The Government were 
taking vast powers under the Bill. It was best that they should have an advisory 
of experts. 

Sir H. S. Gour did not donbt that a depreciated cnrrency helped dumping, but 
before Japan launched in that policy she had State control of all industries and had 
ruthlesE protection which some time ran to 350 per cent. Her policy of mass edu- 
cation had reduced the waste to the minimum and that of rationalisation of indus- 
tries had helped her to rise to the position of one of the chief industrial countries 
of the world. Government, while giving protection to industries, should bear in mind 
the other factors which made Japan great. Sir H. S. Gonr hoped the new duties 
would not be_a burden on the consumer and the period of protection would be as 
short as pos-ible. The speaker particularly asked the millowners of Bombay to do 
away with old and antiquated ways and with the system of managing agencies. 

Mr. Muhammad Muaxxam Sahib said India was in a slate of abnormal trade 
conditions and the Government measure for protection must be supported. The 
extraordinary powers which Government were taking under the Bill were absolutely 
necessary. J 

Mr. Ghuxnavi felt the present legislation would not solve the problem and the 
smaller trader along with the consumer would be hard bit. He quoted several tele- 
grams be had received stating that the Bill would be the last straw on the camel's 
back aad would only penalise merchants. The speaker hoped the existing contracts 
would not be affected by the Bill. He gave the history of the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Act of 1930 (which provided for prefe'ence to British goods) and said but 
lor that Act Pandit Malaviya would have sided with the Government and fought 
Mahatma Gandhi over the civil disobedience movement. That Act had changtd the 
course of history, and to-day the Government were repeating the same mistake at 
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the instance of the Bombay millowners who had all along helped Mahatma Gandhi 
with funds. 

Sir Joseph Bhore replying to the debate acknowledged with gratitude the reception 
in the House to the Bill and said the suspicions expressed had no basis. He asked how 
the fear that preference would be given by backdoor to Brita'n was justified. The 
Commerce Member assured the House that the interests of the consumers would 
not be ridden roughshod and warned the industries not to think that the passage 
of the Bill was a sign for all of them to ask for help. As regards assistance by an 
advisory committee of the House to watch the operation of the Bill, he said it 
might be a different thing if advice was given by an economic council but the 
advice must be of an e.voert character. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra You have an import dntv advisory committee in England. 

Sir Joseph Bhore-.— That's not drawn from Parliament. 

Mr. Mitra Yes. it is. 

The Commerce Member contested Sir H. S. Goar’s view that the Bill was a reve- 
nue producing measure. 

Sir H. S. Gour No ; I said it would produce revenue. 

Sir Joseph Bhore : — On the other hand it will stop imports and very Eerionwy 
affect the position of my colleague, Sir George Schuster. Sir Joseph Bhore, refer- 
ring to Mr. Ghaznavi’s remark that the Bill was being forced down the throat of 
India, said he had no doubt if the matter went to division they would be repeating 
the historic vote of yesterday. (Laughter and applanse.) 

The Bill was taken into consideration without di-sent. 

2Ir. Mitra moved an amendment for setting up a committee of seven non-officials 
for the purpose of advising Government in carrying the provisions of the bill. 

Messrs. Joy, Rama Krishna Reddy, Gunjal and B. Das supported the amend- 
ment of Mr. Das urging the setting no of economic councils both at the centre and 
in the provinces as recommended by Dr. Walter Slater. 

Sir Joseph Bhore pointed ont the practical difficulty, saying that the council 
could not be in session always and there would even be difficulties to convene it 
whenever a question relating to the Bill came up for decision before Government. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Tnampan through another amendment wanted the full report of the enquiry 
with every notification issued in regard to Government’s action. 

Sir Joseph Bhore felt the provision unnecessary as it would be the business of 
Government to convince the House to approve of their actions by placing complete 
detailed information on the subject. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the Bill was passed without a division. 

The O it avt a Teade Agbeejient Asiexd. Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved the second reading of the Bill to amend the Ottawa 
Agreement Act and said the preferential rates under the Act extended to sheets of 
British manufacture rolled from Indian sheet bars to a considerable quantity to 
which it was not intended th3t preference should be given. The intention of the 
amending Bill was to make it clear that the lowest preferential rate was applicable 
only to sheets manufactured from Indian sheet bars imported into the United King- 
dom after the ratification of the Ottawa trade agreement by the Indian Legislature. 

Dr. Ziauidin and Baba Gaya Prasad Singh supported the Bill which was passed 
amidst applanse. 

The Medical Council Eill 

The Assembly then resumed the discussion on the motion for a select committee 
on the Medical Council Bill and also Mr. Maswood Ahmed’s amendment that the 
Bill be circulated. 

Sir Faxli Hussain referred to the debate two months ago when be said after the 
motion 12 members had participated in the discussion, criticising the scope of the 
Bill and stating that Government were providing one standard for medical education 
in the whole of India, whether of a university or of a school. It was then argued 
that the Government action was based on the attitude adopted by the General Medt- 
cal Council of Great Britain and the point was also raised that the House would be 
accepting the principle of the Bill if the select committee motion was accepted. Sir 
Fazli Hussain said it would ease matters if he informed the House what was the 
principle of the Bill. He said it was limited in scope, which was to provide for the 
maintenance of the uniform minimum standard of medical education in the country. 
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Tie education was only of university colleges and not of medical schools. The 
function of the council" which would be set~np by the Bill would be to appoint, no- 
minate and select inspectors who would inspect and ascertain if the uniform 
minimum standard was maintained all over the country and make a report to the coun- 
cil. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said, the reason why there were more nominees of 
Government on the Indian Connell than was the case in England was that the chief 
medical college and hospital institutions there were run by private agencies. Refer- 
ring to reciprocity, he said this was a matter of which the select committee could 
find a solution. The point of view pressed by the members had his keen sympathy 
f cheers) and in this matter there was no reason why they should not "be one. 
Speaking nest regarding the case of licentiates, the Education Member paid a tribute 
to the work of the service and said that the question to be determined was whether 
the present system of two standards could be done away with when the change 
would involve prohibitive cost. However, if objection was to the fact that the all- 
India Conncil's register would not contain their names, then it was for the select 
committee to consider whether the all-India council need maintain any register at 
all, because the provincial authorities maintained registers already and these conld 
be used. However, it was for the select committee to decide the matter. But a 
suggestion like the one that the licentiates' names be entered in the appendix of the 
register was not proper. He added : ‘Let us not spoil the children by agreeing to 
their unreasonable demands 1 . (Laughter.) Finally, he appealed to the House to refer 
the Bill to the select committee. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy opposed the rushing through of the Bill which was only of a limi- 
ted character and differentiated between the graduates and the licentiates. " The whole 
Bill was conceived in a spirit of suspicion. Having deliberately decided to raise the 
standard of medical education and thereby encourage the licentiates, was it right to 
discriminate against them, he asked. There were many licentiates who were occupy- 
ing high positions in the medical service : for example, it was a licentiate who was 
occupying the permanent post of professor of post graduate students in the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine. What would happan to such men ? The White 
Paper says in regard to this question that the registration of medical practitioners 
required separate^ consideration. Were they to understand thereby that ewn if this 
Bill was passed there would be separate treatment of the question by their masters 
in England ? 

Sir Hsnry Gidney endorsed Mr. Neogy's observations and vigorously pleaded for 
one register for graduate and licentiate, as the medical men themselves wanted. 
When the medical profession did not want to recognise the difference why should 
Government try to compartmentalise them and treat them separately ? A medical 
graduate who passed 20 years ago passed an examination inferior to that which the 
licentiate had to pass now-a-days and so it was not right to make a distinction. 
Lei the Bill lay down the minimum standards which those on the register should 
satisfy and let'ths licentiates and graduates be all included in it. 

At this stage 5-15 p.m. the President adjourned the House till 9 p.m. for ths 
disposal of the business on the agenda. This was the first time in the history of the 
reformed Assembly that there was a sitting after dinner. The last time there 
was an after-dinner sitting was in the Supreme Legislative Council under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms in connection with the discussion of the Rowlatt Bill. 

The Night Sitting 

The Assembly reassembled after dinner. When the President took tbs chair at 
9 p. m. about 40 members were present and the public galleries had about a dozen 
visitois, mostly doctors, who were interested in the controversy. 

Mr. Thampan was anxious to have a most efficient medical service in the country 
and felt that a board of inspection was sufficient to meet; the requirements of the case. 
If the Government were anxious to have a medical register they wonld have to libe- 
ralise the Bill and would have to make the non-oScial element predominate in the 
council. 

Mr. S. C. iliirc said that there were provincial boards under each local Govern- 
ment who could settle the question of reciprocity. The Bill as sneb conferral no 
privileges on the medical profession in India and there had been no demand from 
the public for legislation. Mr. Mitra said that unless they were assured that the 
question of licentiates would be within the scope of the Bill the House would be 
well advised to reject the motion. 

S3 
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Mr. Das, Mr. Jadhav and others rose to 6peak, but on the Government side a 
number of members shouted for the debate being closed. The President asked the 
House to vote on the closure motion and the Government carried the motion by 39 
votes to 21. 

Mr. Bajpai said the provision investing the Council with power to supervise the 
standards and professional conduct already existed in the provincial Acts and this 
House could not override those provincial boards without the consent of the provinces. 
The House must banish the suspicion that the Bill was dictated by an outside body. 
As for the inclusion of the licentiates Government were prepared to consult local 
Governments but seven local Governments had opposed it. Hence it was coufined 
to graduates or those who possessed university qualifications. As for extending the 
measure of reciprocity this question could be discussed by the select committee. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed asked if the Andhra, Patna and Bangoon Universities 
could be added to the schedule to the Bill. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to discuss anything. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer asked if the question of licentiates being included could be dis- 
cussed in the select committee. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to consider the question of 
how the improved qualification of licentiates might be admitted. But the present 
qualification of licentiates could not be included. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer asked if they could have a separate class in the same register 
for licentiates with the existing qualifications. 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain said provided it was a;univeraity of a high standard the 
committee could discuss it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer : — I want to know definitely whether we can raise in the select 
committee the question of licentiates being included and improve their qualification. 

The President said while it was permissible to ascertain from the Government 
what their attitude would be with regard to a particular point in the select commit- 
tee the decision as to whether it was within the scope of the Bill or not would ba 
for the chairman of the select committee as it would be for the Chair in this House 
to decide whether a particular amendment was within the scope of the Bill or not. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer repeated his querry regarding licentiates and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
said he had nothing to add. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed’s motion for the circulation of the Bill wa3 lost 
by 24 votes against 43. The motion for the select committee was carried without a 
division. 

Indian Merchant Shipping Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Raisman moved the reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act in order to ratify the international convention 
for safety of life at sea and another convention respecting load lines. He said that 
a measure was necessary to bring India to an international recognition in the matter 
of those two conventions. They were a great character for safety of life at sea. 

Messrs, hfitta, Ranga Iyer, Gunjal, B. Das and Jadhav participated in the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Das pointing out there were no facilities in India provided by the 
Government for Indians becoming harbour masters and Mr. Jadhav regretting 
Government’s indifference to the development of the mercantile marine. As many 
members were still anxious to sppak, the President stated he would not curtail the 
discussion but would adjourn the House. 

Mr. Raisman pointed out the urgency of the measure and said the conventions 
had been already ratified by other countries. 

Mr. Chelty : — I have done my best to expedite the business of the House, but I 
feel I cannot ask the House to sit any longer, it being 11-30 p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell wanted the Chair to enquire if there were more speakers on 
the Bill. 

Riv. hlasicood Ahmed \ — We cannot accept the principle of the Bill as it 
affects Hnj. 1 

Mr. Chetly before adjourning the House wished the members a pleasant holiday 
and adjourned the House sine die, ■ 
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WINTER SESSION— CALCUTTA, 20th. FEBRUARY to 4th. APRIL 1933 

Proposal to Ajtexd Tenancy Act 

The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Calcutta on 
the 20th. February 1933. The old controversy between landlord and tenant as to 
who had got priority of right in the soil was the point of debate to-day. 
Maulri Tamixuddin Khan, member of the Tenants’ Party, moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government that "early steps be taken to further amend (he 
Bengal Tenancy Act by repealing provisions regarding landlords’ transfer fee. 
regarding pre-emption and regarding enhancement of rent.” 

The House devoted the entire day to the discussion of the resolution, which was 
defeated by 45 votes to 33 and thereafter adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

2 1st. FEBRUARY ; — ‘‘The picture of the financial position of the province 
disclosed by the revised and budget estimates is most depressing, and if the future 
held oat no hopes of a revision of the existing financial settlement for Bengal, the 
financial and political outlook would be black indeed” declared Mr. J. A. Woodhead, 
Finance Member, presenting the Budget in the Council to-day. 

The Finance Member added: On the one hand we are faced with an yield 
from the principal heads of revenue showing a fall of over Es. 192 lakhs, nearly 20 
per cent compared with the receipts of 192S-29, and actually lower than that for 
1921-22. On the otherhand, we have additional expenditure in 1933-34, estimated at 
over half a crore on measures required to deal with the Civil Disobedience and 
terrorist movements. The value of jute and rice, the principal crops of the province 
have fallen approximately by 122 crores compared with 1928-29. with the result 
that despite increased taxation and increased registration fees, the receipts from five 
main heads, namely, land revenue, excise, stamps, forests and registration had 
fallen from about 97S lakhs in 192S-29 to a figure actually less than the yield from 
those heads in 1921-22. Under these heads, the revised figures for 1933-34 were 
nearly 7852. lakhs against the actuals for 1921-22 of approximately 803 lakhs. 

Another important factor adding to the financial difficulty, was the additional 
expenditure due to the Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements. It was most 
unfortunate that when the revenue position demanded every economy, the promoters 
of anarchy should involve the province in additional expenditure amounting to 
122 K lakhs daring the last three years. 

Mr. "Woodhead said that the estimated expenditure from the ordinary revenue 
in 1933-34 amounted to eleven crores and thirty-two lakhs. 

Comparing the estimated^ expenditure for the ensuing year, adjustments amount- 
ing to over Es. 1062- lakhs including 20.29 lakhs being the interest on the accumu- 
lated deficit had to be made. It was anticipated that the net result of the coming 
year would be another overdraft of 195 lakhs whereas the current rear was 

expected to close with a deficit of Es 1,37,49,000 instead of Es. 1.59,51, COX) due to 

rigid economy and a windfall of twelve lakhs under Stamps. 

The deficit in 1931-32_ stood at one crore ninety-one lakhs, an improvement of 
Es. 8,94,000 over the revised estimates. The receipts for the ensuing year provided 
a small increase of Es 3,3t_,000 but there would have been actually a decrease, but 
for tbe second windfall which the Government hoped to obtain under stamps. 

The main feature of the expenditure for the ensuing year included provision for 
the partial introduction of the Primary Education Act as well as certain measures 
aiming ultimately at reducing unemployment amoDg Bhadralok youths. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodhead remarked that Bengal's difficulty was due to the 
present inequitable settlement under the _Meston Award and it had been now 
recognised that the province had a valid claim in respect of jute revenue. “Our 

present financial position is not one to epcourage feelings of optimism. But the 

findings and recommendations of the Third Bound Table Conference in reeard to 
our ease, warrant the conclusion that brighter times are ahead”, the Finance Member 
declared. 
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Representation os Joist Committee 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council carried non con the 
special motion of Mr. S. it. Bose urging upon “the Government of Bengal the im- 
portance of calling the immediate attention of the Governor-General and. the Secre- 
tary of State for India to the necessity for the appointment of representative persons 
of Bengal, preferably from this Council, among those Indians to be selected for con- 
sultation with the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by Parliament for the 
consideration of the constitution for India and the Provinces, the number of snch 
representatives of Bengal not being in any case less than that of any other province.’ 
Moving his motion, Mr. S. M. Bose said that Bengal was a most important 
province of India. She had her special problems, and it was therefore necessary 
that Bengal should be fully and properly represented before the Joint-Committee. 
He regretted that in the past Bengal had been neglected and had been unfairly 
treated since the Meston Settlement. 

Intervening in the debate, the Hon. Sir P. C. Mitter, Leader of the House, ex- 
plained the Government position, and said that the Government would forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for communication to the Secretary 
of State. When the time came, they would do all that they could do to secure proper 
representation for the province before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. Abul Kasem, opposing the resolution, thought that no useful purpose would 
be served by sending another batch of delegates to London, as the British people 
were already familiar with the diverse view-points of the Indian people. Referring 
to the neglect to which Bengal had been subjected, he said that if they had been 
neglected, it was because they were backward in every walk of life as compared 
with other provinces. The proper remedy was to produce men who could hold their 
own and command respect without asking for it. 

Resenting the remark of Mr. Abul Kasem that Bengal was inferior to other pro- 
vinces, Katcab iiushruff Eossain, ex-Minister, said : “Place a Bengali anywhere and 
you will find him occupying the highest position.” What the Bengali wanted, he 
said, was equal opportunity. 

Replying to Mr. Abul Kasem, Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that the member had for- 
gotten that it was not merchant princes that made the country great, but the men 
who contributed to the thought of the world and the emotional treasure of the world. 
As far as that was concerned, Bengal had made permanent contribution to tbo 
treasure-house of the world’s thought, poetry and emotional wealth. After all, it 
was not politics that counted. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Mo men (ex-divisional Commissioner), supporting the mo- 
tion, said that if Bengal’s activities had been on the wrong side, if there was 
anarchism, terrorism, dissatisfaction and discontent in Bengal, it was all the more 
important that her case should be properly represented so that the constitution they 
were going to get would be satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Bengal. 

Mr.. fJ r . E. Thompson, on behalf of the European group, supported the motion 
and said that Mr. Kasem’s speech was unfortunate. In denying due representation 
to Bengal, he said the British Government had been following the example of 'Ma- 
hatma Gandhiji”, which had resulted so badly for Caste-Hindos of. Bengal a 
short time ago. Let them clamour for due representation of this province on tbis 
occasion. 

Transfer of more Subjects to Ministers 

The House then defeated without a division, a resolution recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Government of India that, in the opinion of ibo Coun- 
cil, roles should immediately be framed under the Government of India Act pro- 
viding for all provincial subjects specified in part 2 of Schedule 1 of the Devolu- 
tion Rules to be administered by the Governor acting with the Ministers. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. IV. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, pointed out 
that having regard to the procedure which had already been taken and the promise 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the introduction of autonomy in 
the provinces, the House would be wise to accept the resolution as it was certainly 
an inopportune moment for the discussion of the same. The Council then adjouroca 
till the 23rd. 

Non-Official Bills 

23rd. FEBRUARY Over half a dozen non-official Bills were considered to-asy 
by the Council in the course of two hours. 
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Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen, ex-Divisional Commissioner, introduced the Bill lo 
amend the Calcutta Municipal Act with the object of extending franchise making 
every tax-payer a \oter. At the instance of the Minister for Local Self-Government 
the Bill was" circulated for opinion, since the Bill sought to double if not treble the 
electorate. 

The Borne Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral 7 raffle Bill of Mr. J. A'. Basv. The Committee added 
whipping for males encouraging traffic. 

Following the presentation of the Select Committee’s report on the Bengal 
Money-lenders Bill, Khan Bahadur Axzixul Huq (mover) proposed that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. Hr. A*. K Basu moved that the Bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee. Mr. IF. D. R. Prentice , Home Member, said that the Bill a3 
emerged out of the Select Committee was different- from what it was and Govern- 
ment wanted time to consult not only judicial but revenue officers regarding the 
effect of the provisions of the Bill on rural economic life. He, therefore, supported 
the motion for recommittal, which was passed without a division. 

At the instance of the Minister for Leal Self-Government a non-official Bill to 
further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 was circulated. The Minister 
pointed out that the Bill would affect the principle of the Act which came into force 
in December last and it would be expedient to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till the 2Sth. 

H. E. the Governor’s Address 

2Stb. FEBRU ARY : — Addressing the Council, H. E. the Governor referred to the 
most serious of the political problems viz., the existence of a terrorist conspiracy, 
with ramifications extending throughout and beyond the limits of the province. The 
record of the year had been marred by a number of deplorable outrages as a result of 
which four valned servants of the Government had lost their lives. It was an ele- 
mentary obligation of the Government to combat the menace by all meaus at their 
disposal. In this connection, the Governor referred to the steps taken for strength- 
ening the police, by quartering troops which was an indication of the determination 
to grapple effectively with the situation. 

“Civil Disobedience” added the Governor, “except in a few areas, is no longer an 
active menace. Though the mischief in many places is only latent, still it is liable 
to break out fresh if the grip of the law be relaxed.” The Governor thanked the 
Council for the timely recognition of the need for arming the Executive with excep- 
tional powers. This co-operation of the Council was reflected in the increasing dis- 
position on thepart of the general public to support and assist the Government in 
the task of maintaining peace and good order. 

Apart from minor incidents, the province, the Governor observed, had been on 
the whole free from outbreaks either of communal or agrarian disorder. Turning to 
the economic sphere, the Governor said that the jnte market with which the pros- 
perity of the province was closely bound up bad been deplorable. Tea had also fal- 
ien on evil days, though there was a fair prospect. Measutes had been agreed upon 
which should result in establishing the market conditions at an improved level. The 
prices of paddy had touched record during the year. 

Thanking the Retrenchment Committee for their labours, the Governor said that 
Bengal's standard expenditure had been always low. If the expenditure per head in 
l9i9-30, instead being as low as Rs. 2-S, baa been as high as the figure just over 
Rs. 4 in Madras, not to speak of the figure of Rs. 8-4 in Bombay, the scope for 
retrenchment would have been much greater and the task of producing a balanced 
budget would have been an achievement which could be accomplished without per- 
manently impairing the efficiency of the administrative machine. 

Referring to the Retrenchment Committee's recommendations for a redaction of 
the size of the Cabinet from seven to five, the Governor said that it was not • worth 
while to incur the disadvantages of disorganising the existing arrangements for the 
sake of small saving. 

Concluding, the Governor asked whether the results of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in the province and its representatives on the various Round Table Conferences 
were going to ensure a full measure of benefit for the province or whether they in 
part were going to be frittered away as a result of the conduct of a section of 
those on whose behalf these efforts had been made. Expenditure had been incurred 
in combating the various subversive movements amounting to Rs. 1123 £ lakhs 
in the past three years. That sterile expenditure was still going on. If it b« 
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rendered fruitful— if the talent which was now applied in an attempt to frustrate 
the policy of the Government be directed to constructive channels— Bengal, in spite 
of inherent difficulties, could look forward under the. new dispensation to a future in 
every way worthy of her distinguished part and again hold her head htgh m me 
counsels of Greater India. 


General Discussion of Budget 

A strong plea for reduction in the strength of the Cabinet was urged by Mr. 
IF. B. Thompson. Leader of the British Group in the Council, when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced, following the address by His Excellency the 
Governor and interpellations. About a dozen members participated in the discussion. 
While the speakers congratulated the Finance Member on his speech, none congratu- 
lated him on the Budget. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta pleaded for a more sympathetic and statesmanlike policy in 
the matter of dealing with the political situation.. “Let the Government suppress 
lawlessness, kill the germ of anarchy and . revolution by all means, but surely a 
great, all powerful but wise and far-reaching Government should know when to 
stay their hands.” , , ,, 

Mr. Thompson considered that it was a matter for regret that the close or mo 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms should be marked by such a budget. He added that 
his group was somewhat disappointed with His Excellency’s decission as regards 
the Cabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group was somewhat disappointed with His Excel- 
lency’s decision as regards the Cabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group favoured reduction 
by one member and one Minister, but did not want a reduction in the salary indi- 
vidually beyond five p. c. cut. As regards the salary of the President of the Coun- 
cil the 'European group did not favour any cut. Mr. Thompson appealed to the 
Government to make primary education attractive to the cultivators. He asked the 
Government to borrow money through the India Government and build schools tor 
cultivators employing the Bhadralok unemployed as teachers. This had a better 
chance of relieving unemployment, than the contemplated scheme of the Minister. 

1st. MARCH Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal Leader, asked the Government to follow 
a spirit of conciliation in dealing with the political situation on the eve of the 
inauguration of the new Reforms. Proceeding, Mr Basu said that a state of panic 
seemed to be prevailing amongst those responsible for the maintenance of Law ana 
Order. It was necessary, he admitted, for the advancement of the country that 
subversive movements should be put down, but it did not appear that the Govern- 
ment had been doing anything to grapple with the disease. They were spending 
money for the treatment of symptoms, leaving the disease alone. The speaker also 
said that there did not appear to be any indication that serious attempts had been 
made to enlist the active co-operatiou of the people, who were peacefully inclined. 
Mr Bose concluded : Let not the Government make the mistake of not doing all 
that they could to establish goodwill amongst the people, before the new system ox 
administration is brought into being. , 

Khan Bahadur ilomen (Retired Divisional Commissioner) raised his voice ot 
protest in respect of recruitment to the ordinary services, as the result of wbicn 
Madrasis and Punjabis came to Bengal and ousted the children of the sod from all 
important offices. He asked the Government to make future recruitments tor 
ordinary services from among Bengalis only, including those domiciled in Bengal. 
Khan Bahadur Momen stated that to him provincial autonomy was inconsisteni 

with the existence of . All India services in the province over which this Gouncii 

had no control. He insisted that as far as the Indian personnel of the servi 
were concerned, recruitment must be from Bengal. This however did not mean i • • 
he wanted to do away with the services of foreigners. In respect ot snoj 
requiring specialities, he was prepared to go abroad for experts and pay im-m 
handsomely. 



tion 

at the cost of the Bengal consumers. Protesting ug<uu» — ( 

tax Mr. Cooper said : “I do not know how far Bangal under the new constitution 
will be able to object to being sacrificed for the benefit of traders from miter j - 

of India. But from the point of view of the consumers in Bengal, the new tax 

represents a dead loss of Rs 29 lakhs, and the only benefit to the Central Kc.cnue 
is one lakh and to the Bengal revenue seven lakhs. If the Bengal Governmen 
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still require this revenue it will be mcch more satisfactory for Bengal if tie money 
is raised by the impositiou of a relatively smallar tax equally on Aden and foreign 
salts' 7 . More than a cozen speakers took" part in the general discussion.bat for rvant 
of a quorum, tie house rose half an hour earlier and adjourned till March 13. 

Bffgal Local Self-Govt. (2nd. Aoiefd.) Aieewdixg Bell 

13th. MARCH — On the motion of the Minister Mr. B. P. Singh Bag. the 
Council passed the Bill amending the Bengal Local Self-Government (second 
Amendment) Act. providing joint electorate with'reservation of seats in the local 
self-governing institutions for minorities by 63 to 19 votes. Moving the Bill the 
Alinister remarked that the House stood committed to the principle of this Bill. 

Mculvi Tamizuddin Khar, remarked that the Bill was a retrograde measure. He 
therefore asked the House to accent his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. S. M. Bate reminded Mr. Tamiznddrn of Mr. Fazlnl Haq's speech at 
the last session, in connection with the Mnnicipal Act. that they were prepared to 
extend the same concession to Hindus in self-governing institutions where Hindus 
were in a minority. 

Expressing surprise at the turn the debate has taken, the Minister said that no 
good would be served by circulation, as public opinion was already known. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 65 to 22 votes. 

After the Biil had been cons ; dered clause by clause, the Minister moved for its 
final passage. Opposing the motion. Mr. Azix.nl Hng asked the Minister to come 
forward with a definite proposal, as he did not wish" to give a large charter to 
district oSaials and to the Secretariat to manipulate election in the way they liked. 

Maulci Kausher Ali wanted an assurance that the majority would not be 
reduced to the position of a minority. Mr. PL S. Suhraicardy said that everyone 
in his group was against Mr. Fazlal Haq's remark and took Mr. Fazlnl "Haq 
to task for that. Mr. J. L. Bannsrjee said that had Mr. Hnq been present to- 
day they would not have had the courage to recant. Replying, the Minister said that 
the Government had no intention to bring in this Bill, but had to do Iso on account 
of the wishes of members belonging to different groups. The Bill was passed. 

Offical Bells 

The Council then passed the Opium ( Bengal Amendment ) Bill. 1931 on the 
codon of the Hoa'ble Air. B. P. Singh Bog. Replying to a motion by Mr. Kishori 
Makar. Chauihisry. which was lost, for omission of the clause 4 (1) relating to 
punishment, the Hoa'ble Minister said that international trafficking in _ opinm had 
become serious and the fine of one thousand rupees and 2 years' imprisonment 
provided in the Bill was light. 

The Council passed the Bengal Patni Taluks Begulation ( Amendment ) Bill. 1932, 

On the morion of Hou'ble Mr. Y ooihead, the Calcutta Part ( Amendment ) Bill ■ 
1932 was passed. 

The Hj'.crah Municipal ( Temporary Precision) Bill was also passed. 

Befgal acvd the Pooxa Pact 

14th. MARCH!: — Ale. -Jitendrclal Bannerjea, speaking to-day on his resolution con- 
demning the Poona Pact, declared that “pollution” in the sense in which it existed 
in Alidras did not exist in Bengal, although special classes under that label were 
manufactured in the political laboratory of Air. Prentice ,'Langhter). It was not 
too late, added the mover, to redress the unfair and monstrons injustice committed 
on Bengi’is, who had done nothing to deserve this. Mr. B.vnnerjee attacked the 
Poona Pact on three grounds. Bengal Hindus were no party to it. The Pact was 
inapplicable to Bengal as there was 'no Depressed Class problem in the province and 
judged from the criterion of untonchability only four seats should go to the De- 
pressed Classes, whose numbers did not exceed "ten lakhs. Lastly, the Poona Pact 
was injurious to Hindu interests and was far worse than the Premier’s Award. Mr. 
Bannerjee said : “An injury to the cause of Bengal's solidarity, an injury to the 
cause of national solidarity is going to be perpetrated in the name of one and under 
the countenance of one wnose'hame would go down to history as the chief martyr 
in the cause of Nationalism. That the apostle of Nationalism should have proved to 
be the greatest enemy to Nationalism of Bengal is one of the tragedies of the situa- 
tion — a situation which more than anything else pains me much more than the 
Premier's award or Mr. Gandhi's award.” 

Air. Amtilya Bay twitted the “Hindu Mahasabha” mentality of the mover, 
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whose “Brahmanical training” was responsible for this motion which, in the 
speaker's view, was a travesty of facts. If Mr. Bannerjea did not object to the Depres- 
sed Classes’ representation in the Central Legislature, why should he refer to the 
“peculiar circumstances of Bengal” — a peculiarity which did not exist ? After 
quoting instances where Depressed Classes men could not get elected by local consti- 
tuencies, Mr. Roy concluded that Mr. Bannerjea and his friends who opposed the 
Poona Agreement, which was an All-India Agreement were really opposed to the 
elevation of the Depressed Classes who it was well to remember, were their own 
kith and kin. Mr. S. M. Bose accorded hearty support to the resolution, and 
maintained the Poona Pact divided Bengal Hindus. Moulvi Abdus Samad. the only 
Mahomedan Councillor to support joint electorate for Mahomedans, condemned 
the Poona Pact, which, in his opinion, deprived Hindus of their birth-right. Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar submitted that the Poona Pact was superfluous, so far as 
Bengal was concerned. 

Mr. Mukund Behari Mullick, opposing the resolution, closely examined the 
mover’s speech, and declared that Mr. Jitendraial did not understand para four of 
the Premier’s Award. Notwithstanding Mr. Bannerjea’s protestations, the fact was 
that certain Depressed Class Hindus were denied political and social rights in 
Bengal. The speaker asked if Mr. Bannerjea disputed the representative character 
of leaders like Pandit Malaviya who had Eigned the Poona Agreement in which after 
six months Mr. Bannerjea discovered new flaws. 

7he Hon’ble Mr. Prentice , Political Member, speaking for the Government, ex- 
plained why he had agreed to take up the special motion. After explaining the 
Premier’s Award and the story of the Poona Pact, the speaker referred to the un- 
animous acceptance of the Pact in Bengal in the earlier days. His impression was 
that the Pact was referred to Bengal, and the Hindus of the province had accepted 
it wholesale. He would appeal to Bengal to await the White Paper, which was 
shortly due to be published, and then submit to the Government her unanimous re- 
commendation. Explaining the Government’s position, he said that they were not 
taking part in the voting on the motion. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta characterised the Poona Pact as a monument of 
political folly. Moulvi Abdul Karin maintained that the mentality of thote like the 
pevtous speaker was resp tnsible for the demand of separate electorate by Mussal- 
mrans and the Depressed Classes. The Poona Pact had been published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazettee and in Indian Press in order to elicit public opinion. None criti- 
cised the Pact then, but everyone blessed it. If the Pact was meant to persuade Mr. 
Gandhi to break his historic fast, why did not the Caste-Hindus of Bengal repudiate 
it immediately after the Mahatma's break of the fast ? He declared that if Caste- 
Hindus were more Catholic and less narrow-minded, there would be no demand for 
separate electorates by Muslims or Depressed Classes. 

At this stage closure was applied and agreed to. 

The Council carried the motion by 36 votes against 27, the Government and Eu- 
ropean blocks not taking part in the voting. 

Voting on Budget Grants — Land Revenue Demand 

15th. MARCH Voting on Budget Grants commenced to-day when the Council 
voted the total demand of Rs 37,94,030 for expenditure under the head “Land 
Revenue”. Out of a hundred cut motions for reduction and refusal of grant only 
ten were moved, the majority being lost without a division, while the rest were 
withdrawn. 

Excise Demaxd 

The Minister for Local Self-Government then moved a demand for Rs 17,03,009 
under the bead “Excise”. Moving the demand Mr. B. P. Singha Roy, Minister, said 
that the policy the department followed had been one of maximum revenue and 
minimum consumption. The Government were seriously thinking whether a change 
of policy was called for. 

iGtb- MARCH : — Mr. Amubjadhan Roy raised the question of the appointment 
of the Depressed Classes men or of the scheduled classes in the Excise Department. 
The Minister expressed sympathy with the motion, which was, however, lost. 

A keen debate ensued over Mr. Ray’s “cut” urging the granting of licenses for 
excise shops to Depressed Classes. Sir. Ray bitterly complained that educated 
members of his community were not treated properly in this respect. He would 
urge representation according to population. Rev. B. A. Nay wondered why the 
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Depressed Clnssts should be brought Jo the demoralising- atmosphere of the grog- 
shop. Mir.izier B. P. Sir.ch Eo’j replied that the Government made no difference 
bet Trees the edccated men of one community and another. 

The motion vras rejected without a division. 

Hr. P. Bcr.r.crfcs (Nationalist) unsuccessfully raised the question of rewards to 
private persons. The House rejected Mr. K. IT. Cf.cv.chv.rifs motion for reduction 
of the Excise grant by Rs. 50.CG0. 

The Government's" failure to devote the Salt contribution from the Central 
Government for the organisation and manufacture of salt in Bengal was subjected 
to criticism by Hr. Kcrcndrc zs.ur~.cr Base who. sponsoring his token ‘‘cut'-', quoted 
Sir George Schuster's assurance in the Assembly that the Provincial Governments 
would undertake the encouragement and development of the salt industry from the 
grants made by the Imperial Government. Salt manufacture in t his province was 
not only possible, but feasible. Without calling it a breach of faith, the mover 
would condemn the Government's action in spending the grant for purposes other 
than what it was earmarked for. 

fir. Jhr.r~.Tsc r. (Leader of the European group) explained that good salt could 
not be p reduced in Bengal. Ur. P. K. Gvf.a stated that he could not understand 
how and where Bengal's good salt, which was available till a hundred years ago, 
had mysteriously vanished. Dr. Ncresk Sen ^Grrpfc declared that the Question was a 
clear one. namely, whether the Bengal Government had or had not spent the 
Government of Indians grant to stimulate the industry. Did they give bounties to 
the struggling private industry which, foreign competition was seeking to kill ? The 
speaker remembered that in his young days, he was told that cotton cloth manu- 
facture in Eengal was unprofitable and impossible in the face of Bombay's compe- 
tition. Yet, to- cay. Bengal was a large prodccetj of cotton cloth and that industry 
had come to stay. Stmiliar were ‘‘the diificulties"' that were trotted forth in respect 
of the salt industry. 

The Hon'ble fir. VTccdhecd (Finance Member) replying for the Government 
denied any breach of faith on their part, and read out extracts from the correspon- 
dence between the Government of Bengal and the Government of India, to show 
that the Local Government's inquiry into the subject did not encourage them to 
rush forward. Large scale production in any case was not a practical position, 
because local salt would cost Bs Sl-3 per cwt.. while other salt was available for Bs 66. 
The Finance Member repudiated the suggestion that the Government had no 
sympathy with the object of the resolution. He added that the Government would 
continue" their experiment. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 64 against 27 votes. 

JSr. PL R. IZcrinr. then moved a token cut of Bs ICO in the excise demand, to 
discuss fresh avenues of excise taxation. Mr. Norton suggested t axa tion on pan. 

Without a discussion, the House divided and rejected the motion by £0 to 59 
votes. The guillotine was now applied, and the entire Excise demand was voted. 

StAIXFS A2TD FOEEST DeJIAXD 

All the non-oScial motions in respect of Stamps and Forests being defeated, tbs 
Council voted the entire demand of Bs. 4.73.000 under S‘smps. and Bs S.35,C(X) 
under Forests. The House had just passed on to the Registration demand, when it 
adjourned. 

Eegisteaxioot & ‘‘Scheduled Taxes'' dejiaojd 

17th. MARCH : — The Council granted to-day a sum of Bs. !Sfi7.C€0 on the 
motion of the Minister, the Hon'ble Mr. K. Kczirr.uddin for Registration and Bs. 
OjCCQ at the instance of the Finance Member for “Scheduled Taxes”. 

Mr. P. Bcnr.crf-c moved a token cut of Bs. ICO on the demand under 
‘‘Scheduled Taxes” in order to show the need for starting a S'ate lottery 
managed by the nou-cScials in aid of hospitals of B-ngal. Mr. Banerj^e strongly 
criticised the Government's plea of paucity of foods. But Government mus"t 
wake up to the fact that there was absolutely no accommodation in hospitals, 
outdoor or indoor. Even charitable dispensaries had ceased to work. The poor 
cultivators cannot afic-rd. The plea of “illegality'' of a lottery need not stand in 
the way : for Law can be changed. The Irish Sweep Stakes had contributed S3 
lakhs in aid of hospitals in the first year, said Mr. Banerjee. That should set 
an example. __ 

The Eonble JSr. Wccdhecd. replying, said that the Government policy had been 
for cany years one of opposition to lotteries on the ground that they encourage 
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gambling instinct. Another difficulty was that once a lottery was sanctioned for one 
purpose, they would have got to mate for other purposes. Nor was a State lottery a 
good business proposition. The ten-rupee ticket, said the Hon’ble Finance Member*’ 
is really worth only Bs. 5. The cost of management did not pay. 

The cut motion was negatived by 51 to 36 votes. 

The original demand of Bs 5, COO for “Scheduled taxes” was voted. 

When the demand of Bs. 18,27,000 for expenditure under head “Begistration” 
was discussed, Mr. Abdus Samad moved a token cut of Bs. 100 to criticise the 
policy of recruitment of sub-Begistrars. Mr. Samad said that there were depress- 
ed classes among Mahomedans as among the Hindus and Government should give 
jobs as much to the former as to the latter. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Kaximuddin replying, said: — “There exists no backward 
classes among the Moslems. There is no other reply necessary”. 

The demand under “Begistration” was voted. 

Irrigation Demand 

The Hon’ble Sir A. AT. Ghuxnavi moved a grant of Bs. 35,05,000 for expenditure 
under “Irrigiation”. Dr, A. C. Sen-Gupfa strongly criticised the lack of an 
Irrigation policy on the part of the Government which had an over-expensive 
cadre. To this Hon’ble Sir Abdel Karim put forward the plea of an Herculean 
task for the Irrigation department. The disension was not concluded when 
the Council adjourned. 

18th. MARCH The demand'd Bs. 35,05.00 0/or expenditure under head “Irriga- 
tion” was voted to-day. A sum of Es. 1,000 for expenditure under head “Interest on 
other obligations” was also voted. 

General Adjunistation Demand 

The demand for a reduction in the size of the Executive Council wa3 made by 
several members. The Hon’ble Mr. IF. D. R. Prentice moved the demand lor 
a grant of Es. 99,40,000 for expenditure under head “General Administration/’ 

Mr. N. K. Basu moved to reduce the Executive Council demand of Bs. 13,000 
by fifty per cent with a view to reduce the size of the Executive Council.; The 
number of speakers was longer than over the other motions and the time taken was 
over an hour and half. Mr. J. N. Gupta, from his personal executive experience 
of over a quarter of a century, heartily supported the motion and said the Executive 
Council could be conveniently reduced by half without impairing efficiency. 
Mr. Sanli Shehharestcar Roy. however, differed from the view and opposed .the 
reduction in the size of the Executive Council because landlords and zemindars 
would lose the opportunity of serving therein. Rai Bahadur Kcshav Banncrjca, on 
the other band, reminded the Government of the gloomy picture drawn by the 
Finance Member of Bengal’s finances and urged the reduction. The Eon'hlc Mr. 
Prentice complained of over-work for the existing members and said that reduction 
was impracticable. The Chief Secretary Mr. Reid explained the difficulties in the 
Bevenue Department. 

The motion was negatived without division and the House adjourned till 20th. 

20th. MARCH : — The House defeated two token cuts to-day, the first drawing 
attention to the “apathy of the Government in not answering important and relevant 
questions of the members of the Council” and the second, calling attention to non- 
acceptance of recommendations of the Betrenchment Committee as regards the 
Beserved Departments.” 

Reduction of Ministers’ Salaeies 

The Council rejected a number of proposals to reduce the salaries of the three 
Ministers. In the course of the debate, it was made clear that these motions were 
pure economy “cuts”, and were not intended to be censure motions. 

Mr. jV. K. Basu, moving his “cut”, maintained that the idea of prestige depending 
on higher salaries had now been exploded as a myth. 

Mr. Shyamaprazad Muhherjce stressed the fact that there was no country in the 
world where a salary of Es 64,000 annualiv was payable to Ministers. He challenged 
the Home Member to point out a single instance in the history of the world, where 
an equal salary was paid to Ministers. Mr. Mukherjee alluded to the salary of the 
German President, who got onlv Es 55,000 and said that in one respect, their 
Ministers had out-Hindenburgcd President Hindenburg. The speaker then referred 
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to the example shown by the Bombay Ministers, who had voluntarily accepted Bs. 
4000 per month- He failed to understand why their Ministers should not emulate 
Bombay-'s example. 

Opposing all the 'cut’ motions, Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that if four members were 
required to'tbe Beserved side, more than four were required on the Transferred 
side. Ministers were their servants, and by crippling them they would be crippling 
themselves. 

Mr. rr. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, said that as regards the number of 
Ministers, it was fixed by the Governor under the Government of India Act. Dealing 
with the question of salary, he said that it was a general truth that in this country 
status very largely depended on pay. He added that it would be departing from the 
repeated decisions" of the House if they gave a lower pay now and suggested that 
the Council should maintain the present salary until the new Constitution came 
into being. 

Education Tb a n sfeebep Demand 

21rt. MARCH ‘ The Council, to-day, rejected the cut motion of Mr. J. L. 
Bannerjee, expressing dissatisfaction with"the policy of the Education Minister in the 
administration of his Department. Asking the House to reduce the demand of Bs. 
1,81,600 under the head ‘Education’ by Bs. ICO. Mr. Bannerjee said that compared 
to his two colleagues, the Education Minister possessed a blank record. Deferring 
to the appointments in the department, Mr. Bannerjee said that there had been a dis- 
tinct communal bias in the conduct of the Minister in that respect. 

The Minister, Mr. Nazimuddtn, replying, stated that the Government did not bring 
forward a Bill for University reform, firstly because the University had effected some 
reforms itself and, secondly, because the University requested the Government to allow 
it to have its say on the "final recommendations of the Government. As regards 
primary education, the Minister said that the main difficulty in giving effect to the 
Primary Education Act lay in the fact that enforcement of the Act presupposed the 
imposition of an education cess and at the present moment, none conld conceive of 
an additional tax being levied on the zamindar or ryot. As regards the 
appointment of Muslims, the Minister maintained that actually more Muslims had not 
been appointed than the number Government approved, and the appointments made 
were justified ou their merits. Denying the allegation, the Minister took his stand 
on the _ Government circular reserving a certain number of posts for Mahomedans 
on minimum qualifications. Explaining why Mahomedans preferred to have a 
certain number of teachers of their own community, he said that it had been found — 
human nature being what it was— that non-Mahomedan students got more help 
out of college hours from Hindu Professors. 

Demand undee Administration of Justice 

The House sanctioned the entire demands of Mr. TF. T>. R. Prentice, Home Mem- 
ber^ for Bs. 99,49,000 for General Administration and Bs. 77,71,000 for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice. Daring the discission on the demand for “Justice,” the House 
rejected a cut, moved by Mr. A. K. Basu, by 41 votes to 40, calling attention 
to the system of hearing second appeals by junior Judges, EittiDg singly. 

Demand under Jails 

22nd. MARCH : — The grievances of “Political prisoners regarding diet, accommo- 
dation, bad treatment and non-supply of mosquito curtains” were discussed 
to-day when by a token ent, a non-oEcial member criticised the general policy 
of the Jail Department. 

Sir P. C. Milter, Member-in-Charge of Jails, pointed out that the Government 
did not recognise ‘political prisoners’ as such. These formed a small proportion of 
the total Jail population in the province, which was nearly 20,000. He added that, 
unfortnnatelv, persons in authority were sometimes forced to apply the drastic 
provisions of the Jail Code, because some people, who for political reasons courted 
imprisonment, tried to make jail administration difficult. 

The token ‘cut’ was lost by &4 votes to 19. The House sanctioned the total de- 
mand of Bs. 43,50,000 for Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Demand Under Poeice 

Mr. TF. D. R. Prentice moved for a grant of Bs. 2,10,71X00 for Police. 
Mr. Prentice said that the permanent police force io the city and the province 
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remained much the same during the last sis years. If conditions returned to normal 
the expenditure on the Police would be reduced. 

Two “cut” motions were moved to criticise the policy of the Government recrui- 
ting non-Bengalis to the ranks of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, etc. _ and to 
demand the appointment of sergeants from among Bengalees and others domiciled in 
the province. Mr. Prentice', said that experience had shown that a European force was 
required to deal with certain aspects of Police work in the city. As regards 
Inspectors, etc., the majority of the appointments went to Bengalis. 

The cut motions were lost. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH On the motion of the Borne Member, the Council voted the 
entire grant for ‘Police’ to-day. The question of “unrestricted gambling in carnivals” 
was raised through a token cut, replying to ‘which Mr. Prentice pointed out that orders 
were issued to the police to do all in their power to put a stop to' it, and so far as 
he was aware, the orders were carried out. He added that the proposals to deal 
with gambling were under consideration. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The “bribery and corruption in traffic management” and “the increased corruption 
in the department, with particular reference to the traffic police,” were referred to 
by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai and Mr. P. Banerji by means of two token 
cuts. Both alleged that monthly payments were made by bus-owners to the Police 
to avoid harassment. Mr. It. N. Reid, Chief Secretary, said that it was a 
matter which the Government did not treat lightly. The Government regarded it 
with the utmost aversion and the officers had very definite instructions to deal with 
it. If any polic officer was caught taking bribes, he would be at once dismissed 
without hesitation. Both the “cuts” were rejected. 

By a token “cut” of ten rupees, Mr. J. N. Gupta (retired) drew attention to 
the “failure of the Government to give effect to the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee for reorganisation of the Calcutta Police.” 

Replying, the Borne Member said that the Government were dealing as quickly 
as possible with the recommendations of the committee and pointed out that it was 
impossible to accept some recommendations. For instance, Government were con- 
vinced, conditions being what they were, that they could not reduce the number of 
Deputy Commissioners of the Special Branch which dealt with terrorism. 

The cut motion was lost. 

Other Demands 

The Council in quick succession voted the demands of the Finance Member for 
Rs. 3,720,00 for Ports and Pilotage, Rs, 20,000 for Scientific Departments, and Rs. 
10, 43, (XX) for Education reserved. 

Education (reserved) Demand 

25th. MARCH : — Replying to a token cut motion in the Council to-day, on the 
question of co-education in English high schools, Mr. K, Nazimuddin, Education 
Minister, said that personally he thought co-education in the villages would intro- 
duce a new element of friction, dividing the people seriously, and ultimately affec- 
ting the efficiency of the institutions. The University policy of permitting 
co-education up to the age of ten, according to the Minister, was a wise one. Ho. 
however, promised to forward the proceedings of the debate to the University for 
consideration. The motion wa3 withdrawn. 

By a token cut, Mr. IF. E. TVordsirorih asked an explanation from 
Government, whether they had abandoned the intention of modifying the constitution 
of the University, and setting up a separate organi-ation for the administration of 
Secondary Education. The Minister said that the Government had no such 
intention now. The first reason was inadeqnate finance and the second was the 
impending Constitutional reforms, when the present attitude of hostility might 
change. The “cut” was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Education & Medical Demand 

27th. MARCH : — The Council voted to-day Rs. 1,07,06,000 for Education ( Trans- 
ferred ) and Rs. 42,94,0C0 for Medical. . , 

In connection with the demand under Education, an animated debate ensued 
following the token cut of Mr. <?. R. Dain, urging the slowing down of University 
education, until primary education had further advanced. This received serious 
opposition from all sections, including the Education Minister. 
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Opposing the motion, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukherji, on behalf of the Calcutta 
University, claimed that the present system of University education, despite its 
manifest 'faults, had achieved striking results, in that it had aroused the national 
consciousness of this vast country. 

Mr. IT 7 . C. Wordsworth, supporting Air. Mukerji, remarked that Europeans in 
India forgot that while in England, men could find their way to the different 
professions by a variety of ways, m this country it was hardly possible for any one 
to get any work of a dignified kind, unless he passed through a University. 

Khan' Bahadur Azizzul Hiq on behalf of Muhomedans "opposed the motion, not 
only on general grounds but also oa the special grounds that his community, 
whfch was so long backward in University education, should not be debarred from 
receiving it. when it was possible for them to do so. 

Eeplying to the debate, the Education Minister said that they conld not accept 
the proposal that the present activities of the University should be curtailed. Even 
if the proposal was accepted and a certain amount of money diverted from University 
or primary education, the money available wonld be so small that it wonld not in 
any way materially improve the present position of primary education in Bengal 

The 'motion was withdrawn. 

Public Health Deitahd 

28th. MARCH : — The Council sanctioned the Minister's demands for Bs. 33,63, COO 
for Public Health. Rouble Air. Singh Eoy claimed that they spent more in this 
respect than the rest of India. Alnch more could be done, bnt for “ministry-baiting 77 , 
which was depriving Bengal *of the fall advantage of the present constitution. 

Otheb Dehahds Voted 

17 aw ah Farcqui demanded Es. 11,46,000 for Industries, referring in this connec- 
tion to the provision of over one lakh for the relief of the Bbadralog unemployed. 

29th MARCH : — The Council granted Es. 1I.46.COO for ‘’'Industries 7 ', Es. 1,29,000 
for ‘Miscellaneous Departments 7 ^ Es. 71,47.000 for “Civil Works 77 , Es. 56,000 for 
“Famine Belief 7 and Es. 20,37.000 for “Stationary and Printing' 7 . AH the Badge! 
demands for 1933-34 were granted. 

Expehditcbe foe Teoops ih Eehgal 

Hoirble Air. Wocdhead moved a supplementary grant of Es. 50,000 for 
expenditure for troops in Bengal. Maulvi Hassan Ali moved a token cut of 
Es. 100 on the above grant and thereby entered a protest against the recent shooting 
of 2 Alahomedans at Chittagong by the troops. Air. R. 17. Reid, Chief Secretary, 
replying expressed profound regret and assured the House that proper compensation 
would be made to the relatives of the victims concerned. Air. Eeid doubted very 
much if the incident was a casein which blame could be fastened justly on any one. 
The motion was lost by 49 votes to 16. The entire demand of Es. 50,000 for 
the troops was voted. 

The Immoral Traffic Bill 

30th. MARCH: — The Council discussed the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Bill, 1932 which was taken into consideration, on the motion of Air. J. 17. Basu, as 
reported by the Select Committee. A recommittal motion having been lost the Bill 
was taken clause by clause and reached only the 4th danse out of a total of 24 
clauses. Air. J. 17. Basu in moving the consideration of the Bill said there had been a 
difficulty experienced by the Select Committee regarding the definition of the word 
‘"brother 7 . The Select Committee carefully considered the matter. Their point of 
view was that the Bill was intended to 'suppress Immoral “Traffic 77 , rather than 
prostitution. There was one broad feature of the Bid, said Mr. Basu. The EDI 
originally drafted was intended to apply to both males and females. Bat the Select 
Commiteee had taken oat all references to male persons. 

Aloving a motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with four 
other added members oa it. Air. Shar.ti Shekhar esirar Roy said that many members 
had not had time to go through the Select Committee Beport. The Bill had been 
drawn up in haste and more with enthusiasm than knowledge of the subject. In 
fact, there was very little left of the original Bill, all the clauses having been 
changed Air. P. Bansrfee said that the Bill had been changed lock, stock and barrel. 
Eai Bahadur S. 17. Das observed that the Bill was a surprise at the fag end of the 
session. Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin , Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Mr. J. N. Gupta 
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and Mr. J. L. Banerjee opposed the recommittal motion. The motion was lost by 
56 to 3S votes. 

31st MARCH : — The Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, 1932 was far- 
ther discussed when four more clauses were disposed of to-day, none of the amend- 
ments being carried. Mr. S/ianli Shekharestcar Roy, by way of an amendment, sought 
to legally empower the Calcutta Corporation, Municipalities and District Boards in 
Bengal to establish “licensed brothels” in conformity with rnle3 _ prescribed by the 
Local Government. Mr. IF. C. TVordsicorlh opposed the motion and said_ that 
the majority of the civilized countries were abolitionists and there were abolitionists 
in India ; there was no reason why ‘licensed brothels” should be established in 
India. Dr. N. G. SenGupta, opposing the motion, said that ‘Licensed brothels’ 
would be ‘concentrated centre of vice.’ The amendment was withdrawn. 

Bai Bahadur Dr. Haridhon T)utl moved an amendment seeking to empower- “a 
headmaster of a Echool recognised by the University of Calcutta or established by 
the Corporation of Calcutta or Inspector or Inspectress of Schools or the Princi- 
pal of a college affiliated to the “University of Calcutta” to put forward a complaint 
on which the court is to take cognisance of the offence of keeping a brothel. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Nazimuddin, Minister of Education, and others objecting, 
the motion was eventually lost. The Council then adjourned. 

1st. APRIL : — The Suppression of the Immoral Traffic Bill was passed by the Council 
to-day without a division. The operation of the Bill extended to the whole of 
Bengal. The Home Member explaining the Government attitude, said that it was 
one of entire benevolence. What they had done was to give help and try to make it 
workable. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend Bill 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act was introduced by Minister B, P. 
Singh Bog. 

Motion on White Tapes. 

The Home Member then moved a special motion asking the House to consider the 
White Paper and recommend to the Government to forward the proceedings for in- 
formation to His Majesty’s Government and also for consideration by the Joint 
Select Committee. He added that the Government would not participate in the dis- 
cussions, except explaining facts to remove any misunderstanding. 

3rd. APRIL A strong condemnation of the White Paper was made by Mr. 
Shyama Prosad Mitkherjee to-day, when he observed that the proposals for cons- 
titutional reforms therein betrayed a lack of trust on the part of the Government in 
the Indians’ capacity to govern. The Government had missed a great opportunity. 
And between the path of good-will and the path of ‘might is right,’ the Government 
had made its choice for the latter. Nearly all sections of the House expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals both from the financial and constitutional aspects. 

Mr. IP. H. Thompson, speaking on behalf of the European Group, claimed 
that the Europeans had made a great sacrifice, as in the White Paper the spoils 
were going to the Indians. The Council then adjourned. 

•4th.- APRIL : — The constitutional proposals received an added dose of condemna- 
tion from nearly all sections of the House, the Moslem group being more definite 
and precise than ever. Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan was “disillusioned” and Mr. 
PL S. Suhraicardy was “disappointed if not mortified”. Mr. X. K. Basn declared 
that the constitution proposed in the White Paper, hatched in the India Office, was 
a political abortion. Mr. E. Lochhart, a member of the European community, 
said that without Congress co-operation, or the Congress policy remaining what 
it is, the introduction of the Reforms would be nothing more than waste of money. 
Mr. J. L. Bancrya was the solitary Hindu member who earned a few claps 
from the Treasury Benches, by beginning with a pretty good number of “sogar- 
coated ' phrases in condemnation of the safeguards which be described as “formid- 
able”, easily veered round to the view that the constitution could be worked up to 
Dominion Status and more by willing men. 

The House, on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Prentice, decided to forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for consideration of the Joint 
Parlimentary Committee. The Council was then .prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSION, BOMBAY- 6lh. FEBRUARY TO 24 th A MARGE 1933 
The Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced its sittings at 
the Council Hall, Bombay on the 6th. February 1933. 

His Excellency the Governor, opening the Session, reviewed the situation in the 
Presidency, and expressed satisfaction at the measure of support his Government 
had received from the people of the Presidency, which was sufficient for the Govern- 
ment to contemplate the future with the bope"“that we have got through those difii- 
cnlt years without losing ground to an extent which would not prevent us from 
taking full advantage of better days, which we all hope are dawning.” . 

His Excellency continued : “In the political sphere we have peace. It 15 not, 
in all respects, the peace which we should have desired. It is not the peace which 
is required to enable ns to properly grapple with the economic and constitutional 
problems which are before us. But it is a peace which few of us bad been optimis- 
tic enough to foresee when, in Spring last year, a seclioa of the country again 
raised the standard of revolt and when for three months in the middle of the year, 
a large portion of the city was given over to rioting/’ 
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Rao Saheb Kulkarni moved an amendment seeking to disqualify persons for 
election or nomination, who had not received training up to the fourth standard in 
vernacular. The amendment was opposed by Sir Eustom Vakil, Minister, and Sir 
M. Eafiuddin. The amendment was lost without a division. 

Another amendment sought to remove disqualification for election and nomination 
to panchayats on account of imprisonment for offences not involving moral turpi- 
tude or incitement to violence. Moving this amendment, Mr. __ Gangoli (Kanara 
District) asked whether persons like Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Nariman could be 
prevented from standing for election to Panchayats merely because they were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Sir Eustom Vakil opposing the amendment, it was pressed 
to a division and was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

8th. FEERUARY : — Mr. L. R. Gokhale (Poona City) moved an amendment to the 
effect, that funds required for proper discharge by Panchayats of duties like super- 
vision of village schools and repairs to dharmasalas, shall be supplied if so desired 
by the Panchayat, by the local authority, district board or Government as the case 
may be. Mr. G. Davis, Secretary to the Government, Legal Department, moved an 
amendment to the effect, that repairs to village schools shall not be carried out by 
Panchayat unless sufficient funds were placed at the disposal of the Panchayat or 
Echool board. Mr. Gokhale withdrew his amendment, whereupon the amendment of 
Mr. Datis was put to vote and carried. 


9th. FEBRUARY : — There was considerable controversy over Clause 37 which 
related to the power of the Government to constitute village-benches to try suits 
and cases. This clause was incorporated by the Select Committee, and provided for 
the constitution of a village bench having judicial powers. Members of the village 
bench as a body would be nominated by the District Collector, from among the 
members of the Panchayat of the village. 

Mr. L. R. Gokhale fPoona City) moved an amendment, to the effect, that 
the Village Bench should consist of even members of whom five should be elected 
by the Panchayat, and two nominated by the Collector. Mr. J. S. Kadri 
(Northern Division) opposed the amendment, as it would not enable the Disrrict 
Collector to see that Muslims. Depressed Classes and other minorities were 
adequately represented on the Village Benches. Mr. Alfred Master (Collector), 
opposing the amendment, said that in no country except the U. S. A. were 
judicial officers elected. Dr. Solanki (Depressed Classes) moved another amendment, 
that the Village Bench should consist of Eeven members, of whom five should be 
nominated by the Collector and the remaining two nominated by the Collector from 
among Muslims and Depressed Classes. 

Discussion was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

10th. FEBRUARY : — Only 37 out of 115 clauses were dealt with in the 
course of a full four days’ debate. The distribution of seats on the Village Bench 
had been the bone of contention for the last Eeven hours. 

The _debate_ was condnctc-d on communal lines. The leaders of the Depressed 
Classes joined issue with the Moslems, demanding communal representation on the 
Village Benches. Several amendments were moved, but each amendment met with 
the same fate, the “noes” drowning the “ayes”, a division being claimed on three 
occasions. 

The Eub-section in Clause 37 ran : — “The Village Bench shall consist of five or 
seven members as may be appointed by the Collector”. Amendments were moved 
for appointing members of the Bench by election. This was opposed by official 
and many elected members. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Cassim Mitha that certain number of scats 
on the Village Bench should be reserved for Mahomedan and Depressed Classes to 
be nominated by the Collector. 

Doctor Ambedkar supported the amendment. If anything had brought disaster to 
the It. T. C., it was the academic opposition put forward by those who chose to 
forget facts, said Dr. Ambedkar. He further said that if there was anything good 
in the coming Indian. constitution, it was the recognition of the principle of commu- 
nal representation. Dr. Ambedkar liked to know if any member of the Council 
would assure him that the existing judiciary was free from communal bias. 

Discussion had not come to an end, when the Council adjourned. 
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City gt EotrsiT Husrcrpjx Act Ajeeed. Beix. 

Il'fc. FEBRUARY The ESI to further amend the City of Eon-bay Municipal Act 
b£ 1835, with a view to transferring the poire rs and duties of the trustees for the im- 

Municipal Corporal to a of the City of 


recent of the City of Bombay 


to the 


Ecmhcy, —as taken up for discussion in the Council to-dav 

Tee tlir.izter for L&tcl Eelf-Govervjuer.i introducing the ESI. said that the step 
—as tahen to amalgama'e the Improvement Trust of the City of Bombay frith, the 
Corporation cr.d-c the Improvement Trust Transfer Act cf 1525. The purpose of the 
E:Ih continued the Minister. max to provide machinery with the powers necessary to 
enable the Corporation to a-sume direct charge of the property and responsibilities 
of the Inprvcemer.t Trust. The Government had granted substantial loans, and they 
cere vitally concerned trite it* financial soundness. The Government had made 

8 Lakhs, rising probably in fifteen 


; an addi’ional revenue to the ertsat cf Rs 
rears to Rs. IX lakhs. 


Hr. Meyer ITLv.irr.. supporting the Bill. said that at the conference held on 5th. 
October, a pmvisicnsl understanding mas arrived at between the represenratires of 
the Government and the Corporation, by trhich it —as agreed that the trust was 
completely to he amalgamated with the Corporation by an amendment of the !Iu chi- 
ps! Act and that a committee or the lines of the Standing Committee —as to be 
constituted composed, of twe’ve councillors elected by the Corporation and four 
councillors nominated by the Govemment- 


12th. FEBRUARY: — The motion for the firs: reading of the Bill was carried unani- 
mously to-day. On the motion of the Minister it —as refered to a &Iet Committee. 

Boom— Febeees Act A trim). Bill 

The B"i to further amend the Embay Perrier Act of IS65 was rawed into law. 
Ey this B.Ii it was sought to eat. end the system of licensing to aII_boats plying for 
hire cr any creek or rirer so as .to safeguard against overloading. 

Fzsvesjxos or Csceltt to Awn lux A intern . Brut 
The Homs M-mher moved a Eill lo farther emend tr.e Prevention of Cruelly to 
Animah lei of 1555 which was passed, into law. The Council then adia timed. 

Ooettto or Litres. Shop 

I4th. FEERUARY :—Ecfi Fir Mahomed Ealooh (Karachi City) moved adjourn- 
ment of the Cornel! to discuss the Government policy underlying opening of liquor 
shops in the presidency especially in Karachi and Ahmedabac, In view of shops to 
he opened following the auction cr February 18. The Leader cf the House opposed 
the motion as the matter, he said, was cot. urgent and the excise policy of the 
Government was the same" as s*ated in the resolution of 1525 and applicable all 
over the presidency. The President disallow cd the motion. 

Eoscejly pen u_5.t Educihos’ Aeeewd. Box 
xre Council then tool; up the Eill fun her to crr.er.d the E embay Primary Educa- 
tion Act (Iczzzn) _I532. Hr. E. E. Each ale (ccuoSicisI nominated) moving the Eill 
srggevtec: the_ desirability cf stating the upper age-limit for compulsory education at 
least cp_t,o la years. The present ?ys*en at Eombay under which, education stops at 
e!even_ involves loss of a valuable year and jeopardises results already achieved, 
attending teethe recommendation of the Royal Commission in Labour in India. The 
motion for the first reading cf the Bill was put to vote and lest. 


16it- FEBRUARY : — Sheikh Ahdul Ifcfid fKarachi) drew the attention of the 
President to certain cri’icisms published in the ‘’Times of India' regarding the proceed- 
ings cf the Council and ashed whether it was fair cad justified. The President said 
that there —as nothing for the Chair to tabs action. 

Teh GaoEETitT'O Act Ao'estd. Belt. 

Hr. L. E. Gtkhale (Poona) moved a bill to amend the Gambling Act. the object 
c: which awordir g to the mover was to confine betting on the race to persons of 
character and position and who do cot go there merely far gambling. 

P |-S W tv ; y - <;r GEaWXH 

X~th. FEBRUARY i?. D. Eell. Home Member. moved for a token grant of R-. 1 
10 in conn era :n with the hiring of motor transport for Bombay City J?o!icc during 
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ITmdti-AInslicn nots last year. Tie grant was opposed by Mr. Pestcnshch Yal:il 
(Ahmedabed City), onthe ground that the revenues of the Presidency should not be 
■utilised for misbappeDiogs in tbe city. The grant vras made. 

Another grant asked for was in respect of the destruction by fire of the house of 
a police patel in K anara District. It was stated that the house was set on fire bv 
participators in Civil Disobedience. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

18th. FEBRUARY 1 ‘To the nest year's bndget, we have retrenched expenditnre 
to the extent of Bs.^ £8 Inkhs, bnt we have to provide for increased expenditnre to 
the extent of Es. 52 lakhs, the chief items of which are Es. 16 Jakbs under 
debt and pension charges. Es. 12 lakhs for irrigation in Sind, R=. 14 lakhs for 
reduction in the emergency pay cut from ten to five per cent, and Es. 7 lakhs for 
primary education and village Pancbavats. This in a nut c hell f c th a state of 
finances of the Bombay Government for 1933-34”. 

The above observation was made by the Finance Jlcmber, introducing the Bud- 

estimates for 1933-o4 in the Council to-day. He said that expenditnre was 
reduced by Bs. 116 lakhs in the 193z-33 bndget, while the revenue deficit fcud- 

geted for the current year was Bs. 59 lakhs. The latest estimates showed that 

there would be betterment in revenue to the extent of Bs. 27 lakhs and reduction in 
expenditu.e of 5 lakhs, so that the budgeted deficit of 59 lakhs was expected to be 
reduced to Bs. 27 lakhs. 

The Finance Member reviewing the finances of the Bombsv Government said 
that the most important sources of revenue snch as Land Bevenne. Excise, Stamps, 
ooo'i o-o . b ecn shrinking. A comparison of the average receipts from 

arwrw - under these main heads with the figure of the financial vears 

19.-X) to 1933 showed that the receipts bad decreased to a total extent of over Bs. 4 
CT ,? T ff } a these three vears. which showed clearly that the sources of revenue 

alio. ted to the Bombay Government had been dwindling instead of expanding. 
Another factor contributing to the decline in the income, tbe Finance Member 
thought, was the withdrawal of tbe recurring grants bv the Government of India 
after the Reforms. In twelve years, 1921-22 to 1932-*33, excluding the capital 
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than it was at the beginning of the Reforms period to the extent of Es. 261 lakhs 

£ .r. TriDJ l to . fact o r3 entirely outside us control. The Finance Member, however, 
hoped that the finances of the Government would improve during the course of the 
coming year to such an extent that they need not borrow to cover the 

aenciL Concluding, the Finance Member required the House and the public for 

co-operation and said : — ‘"They (the Government) had set themselves to the task of 

reconstruction and rf-orr-nnicnelnn cn nc in *v.« . — . , rr? 


t-L 1 , • 1 ~ AIJt - vine Crovernment; had set themselves to the tass ot 

reconstruction and reorganisation so as to secure tbe greatest efficiency with the 
.least cost in every branch of public administration of the Presidency. This big 


least cost in every branch of public administration of The Presidency.' This 
S'5 .u e considerable time for its full effects to be realised. The' Government 
i ,b cm selves !? P nr =ue the policy unrelenlinglv with the object of securing 
a budget which would not only balance but provide for gradual development”. 

General Difcnsrion of the Budget 

rc ?r RUA » Y J b - C ^ , ? ral discussion on the budget of 1933-34 began this 
e ^ uoon- . F. r * P atr -l of tne Knira district, initiating the discussion, said that the 
01 country were overpaid. He did not agree with the Government in 
tof 1 <JK Te £ Ue ^ a d_rallen_ owing to the prohibiiion policy adopted at the sugges- 
j° * . 5 B onse. Referring to the acceptance bv ibe Government of the r ecom- 

mcnda.ion for a reorganization committee, Mr. Patel remarked that the Government 
were reat-ily to take in those recommendations which went to increase the 
1 j ° *“ ose v'hich would help to reduce the cost of tbe expenditure. He 
compiaintd that Gujeratis_ were not given chances in Government service, 
rr ' „ Altana district) strongly criticised the Government policy in regard to 

--T r ' m Sukkur Barrage schemes. Lack of provision for rural de-velop- 
ment he said, was the greatest drawback of the Bndget. Dr. Alban D'Souza 
(t-omuav city) struck an optimistic note and said that he felt signs of d> finite 
xv?u 0, «? ellt -Y eI r PJ^'d in the Budget cs compared with tbe previous year's. 

cc ~ l °i -administrative charges had been reduced by 3S lakhs, nation- 
building departments were profit ted by 31 lakhs. Mr. Daloch TKarachi) appealed 
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to the Government to cat their coat according to the cloth and demanded a cnt 
in civil servants’ salaries. 

21st. FEBRUARY The discussion was continued in the Council to-day. Several 
non-official members urged further retrenchment in Government departments. Mr. 
R. D. Bell, Home Member, said he was glad to state that the expenditure incurred 
in the departments under him had not been excessive. He denied the charge that 
the local Government had not done anything for the benefit of commerce ana indus- 
try. The Government of Bombay had also incurred heavy liabilities in bettering the 
conditions of the working classes. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Mr. C. IF. A. Turner , Chief-Secretary to the Government, 
referred to the pay allowances enjoyed by the services and said in the first place, as 
compared with the position a decade ago, there were 91 posts which could formerly 
be held by members of All-India Services which had either been abolished or no 
longer reserved for them. Proceeding, he said the House in justice must agree that 
Englishmen of standard, required for superior posts in Services out in India, could 
not be expected to work for the same rates of pay as officers of corresponding 
services in England. If in Bombay, the scales of pay of provincial services were 
reduced at rates lower than those prevailing in other provinces. Mr. Turner feared 
Bombay would inevitably suffer in the class of candidates. Mr. G-. K. Winterbotham 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce) congratulated the Finance Member on the small 
deficit tolls and continuation of electric energy. Eeplying to the debate, Sir 
Ghulam Husain Hidayahdla, Finance Member gave an assurance that the deficit as 
already stated, was really not Us. 35 lakhs, but only Rs. 16 lakhs. He hoped to wipe 
off even that budget deficit in the course of the budget year without having recourse 
to borrowing. The House then adjourned. 

Bombay Finance act Auexd. Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Ghulam Hussain HidayatuUali, Finance Member, 
moved a Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, 1932. The Bill sought to extend 
the surcharge on consumption of electrical energy and enhanced court fees and 
stamp fees decided upon last year to a further period of one year. The Bill was 
passed by 57 to 17 votes. 

The Bombay Tobacco Bill 

25th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Gulam Hussein Hidayatullak, Finance Member, intro- 
duced to-day a Bill for the imposition and levy of fees on the sale of tobacco in the 
Presidency of Bombay, excluding the City of Bombay. He simply read out the 
Statement of Objects and Seasons of the Bill. He quoted the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee's report in support of the fact that the principle had been accepted. He, 
in conclusion, said that the present financial difficulties of the presidency required 
the Government to tap this source. 

The Government was rudely shaken when Mr. B. S. Kamat, nominated mem- 
ber from Poona, sprang a surprise leading the opposition to the Bill. Quoting the 
statement of the Secretary of State for India in the Commons, Mr. Kamat drove 
home the fact that the Bombay Presidency had been overtaxed. The present Bill 
affected poor agriculturists. 

This lead was followed by Mr. Achrekar who accused the Government of extra- 
vagance. There was no justification for additional taxation in these days of depres- 
sion. The four lakhs which Government hoped to realise through tobacco duty, 
could be earned by the Treasury Bench and highly paid officials foregoing a portion 
of their salaries and fat allowances. There would have been no need for addition- 
al taxation if the recommendations of the Thomas Committee had been fully car- 
ried out. 

The European spokesman, Sir Reginald Spense, supported the Bill stating that 
the duty affected only consumers and that too in n very small measure. The Gov- 
ernment should be helped to carry on the administration. 

The Sind Muslims did not think that the duty touched the pockets of 
agriculturists. 

The Government hoped to finish the first reading of the Bill before the House 
rose for the day, but Mr. Kamat’s lead disturbed them to a certain extent. Hence 
the discussion could not be brought to a termination to-day. The House adjourned 
till the 27th. February when the first reading of the Bill was passed. 
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Nest day, tLe 28th. FEBRUARY, the Finance Member accepted the amendment 
to restrict the tenure of the Bill to two years instead of making it permanent, as 
originally intended. 

Speaker after speaker from the Non-Brahmin Group, urged that the small tobacoo 
cultivator should be allowed to stock his produce until better prices prevailed. Some- 
times he might be able to tide over his difficulties by selling a few roaunds in retail. 
On such occasions, they urged, he must be exempted from the tax. 

Detcan Bahadur Kambli, Minister, was able to arrange with the Finance 
Member that all agriculturists, whether small or big, should be Iree Irora tax, whe- 
ther they sold their produce whole-sale or retail. 

Non-officials were of the view that the Bill should be restricted only to one year. 
The Finance Member had refused, yesterday, to accept any suggestion restricting the 
life of his Bill. Opinion to-day was hardening against the Government on 
this point. News from Nagpur that the C. P. Council had thrown out an identical 
Bill for taxing tobacoo had its own effect upon the Government. To-day when the 
House met, the Finance Member informed the House that he would accept an 
amendment restricting the life of the Bill to two years. These two concessions satis- 
fied the majority of the Non-Brahmins, who pledged in the afternoon their support of 
the Bill. Amendments aiming at drastic changes in the Bill as to rates, etc., were 
thrown out to-day, without even a division. The House to-day disposed of a majority 
of the clauses and then adjourned. 

2nd. MARCH : — The Finance Member moved to-day the third reading of the Tobacco 
Bill. Mr. A. X. Sttrvc, belonging to the Nationalist Non-Brahmin group, opposed 
the motion. He appealed to the Government to drop the Bill and avoid fresh taxa- 
tion, as the Bombay Government would get three to four laksh as a result _ of Sir 
George Schuster's decision to reimpose stamp duty on cheques and share it_ with 
Provincial Government. When the Bombay Government were getting this windfall 
there was no necessity to resort to fresh taxation. 

When votes were taken the Tobacco Bill was passed into law by a majority. of 
57 against 2 i. All Sind Muslims and Non-Brahmins excepting a few, walked into 
the Government lobby. 

The Bombay Whipping Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Whipping Bill. To the surprise of 
the Government benches. Sind Muslims vehemently opposed the Bill. It was stated 
by two of their spokesmen, that corporal punishment was no cure for rioting of a 
communal character, which was only a temporary phase. With the grant of more 
powers, the public would become more responsible, and there would be no riots, 
Rao Bahadur Kale wanted the application of Section 146, Cr. P. C. to be withdrawn. 
None of the None-Brahmins spoke to-day, but all of them were opposed to the Bill. 

Voting on Bcdget Gbants— Education Demand 

3rd. MARCH.’: — Grants to non-GovernmentEuropern secondary.schools formed the 
subject of discussion in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Ii. D. Bell, Home Member who was in charge of European Education moved 
for a grant of Bs. 4,56,700 for European Secondary Schools in the Presidency. 

A non-official moved that it be reduced Bs. 100. In the case of Indian managed 
private institutions, he observed only 25 per cent of the cost was given ns the Go- 
vernment grant, whereas in the case of European managed private schools, the 
Government granted one-third of the cost. Secondly, while the Government had 
told Indian private institutions that tbev should not make any discrimination re- 
garding admissions of boys and girls particularly Untouchables, on penalty of slop- 
ing the grants, how did the Government tolerate racial discrimination against Indian 
boys in European schools ? Why did the management of European Schools collect 
from Indian boys double the fee charged for European boys 7 , 

Sir Reginald Sjtencc, European Association representative, submitted that many ot 
the members of Ins community, who had made endowments to European institution 
in India, had willed that the funds should be utilised for the Education of European 
children. He, however, welcomed Indian boys to European Fcbools. 

Mr. J. B, Petit asked the Government why European Education alone was kept 
as a "reserved ’ subject while Indian Education was transferred subject. He regret- 
ted that the B. T. C. members at the third session bad agreed to the proposal of 
keeping European Education out of the hands of Popular Ministers, He warned 
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equality of treatment In the matter of grants to European and Indian educational 
institutions, especially as Europeans contributed comparatively very little to provin- 
cial finances. 

Mr. R. D. Bel! replying, said that under the devolution rules, European Education 
had been made a Reserved subject. As for grants, the Home Member quoted the 
four year’s old Simon Commission Report and argued that the other Provincial 
Governments were spending npon European Education more than the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Regarding admission of Indian boys if European schools should remain 
European institutions, admission would have to be restricted. Lastly, Indians who 
had been sending their children to European schools, were very rich pereons. The 
European community in India were after all poor, and the cost of running private 
institutions was high. When Indians could afford the cost, why as a business pro- 
position. should not European managed institutions collect higher fees in the case 
of their children ? Lastly. Mr. Bell asked if Indian friends could not treat the 
higher fees as charity to "European Institutions. 

The mover of the" cat withdrew his motion. The grant was voted. 

4th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Rao Bihadnr G. Y. Prctdhan and Rai 
Bahadur R. R. Kale (Bombay University) advocated abolition of arts colleges like 
the Elphinstone College. Bombay, as recommended by the Reorganisation Committee. 
Dr. Solanfn and Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed on the other hand pleaded for maintenance 
of arts colleges as students from the Muslim community and depressed classes got 
facilities in Government colleges, which they did not get in private colleges, and 
that the standard of efficiency in Government colleges was higher than that in 
private colleges. Discussion on the motion for cut had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned till the 6th. 

6th. MARCH : — Mr. Kambli, Education Minister, moved to-day for a grant of Rs. 
4.SS.IOD for the Government Arts Colleges. 

Mr. G. Y. Pradhan from Nasik proposed a token “cut” of Rs. 100, stating 
that the Thomas Committee had recommended the abolition of the Government 
Arts Colleges, in view of healthy private enterprises. He saw no reason for running 
in Bombay the Elphinstone College corresponding to the Presidency College of 
Madras, as there were an adequate number of first-rate private colleges. The 
Elphinstone College cost the Government roughly a lakh of rupees. That amount 
could be saved if the college was handed over to private management. 

Mr &. K. Bole (nominated Depressed Classes Member), opposing the “cut” 
said that if Government colleges were abolished, the education of the Depressed 
Classes and other backward communities would suffer. They _ would not get any 
scholarship or jobs in private institutions as Brahmins monopolised all scholarships 
and posts. He quoted the example of the Ferguson’s College, Poona, which he 
called Brahminical. No “untouchables” were admitted into that college. Even 
missionary institutions were monopolised by Brahmins. 

Several members who spoke opposed the “cut’, but deprecated Sir. Bole’s remarks, 
paying a tribute to the Brahmin community as beingtresponsible for the spread of 
education. 

The Education Minister opposing the “cut” said that the Thomas Committee were 
solely guided by the principle of cutting down expenditure. Their recommendations 
under this head (Arts Colleges) were not entitled to full consideration 'as the abolition 
of the Governments Arts Colleges was an unsound proposal. As there were no decent 
college in Karnatak and Gujarat, the^DharwarJand iAhmednbad. Colleges could not be 
abolished. The College at Andheri had a special object. So far as the Elphinstone 
College was concerned, it also could not be abolished as the Government had been 
running it all these years. Moreover, private institutions had reached the maximum 
limit of their strength fixed by the Government. If the Bombay Government 
College was abolished, education in city would suffer. _ Government would however 
abolish the Deccan College, Poona, as "there were sufficient number of private institu- 
tions there. 

The token “cut” when put to vote was lost, and the Minister’s demand was 
granted by the House. 


Medical (Transferred) Demand 

7th. MARCH:— Sir Rustam Ya'dl, Minister for Self-Government, moved to-day 
for a grant of Rs. 43,63,000 under Medical (Transferred). 

26 
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Dr. M. D. Gilder moved for a cut of Rs. 600 from the total demand of Rs. 
2,60,900 for St. George's Hospital as he thought that the expenditure of the hospi- 
tal was top-heavy. The mover concurred with the report of the Reorganisation Com- 
mittee which, in view of the heavy expense in maintaining such a hospital, had sug- 
gested that separate wards with a few beds be attached to other hospitals in the 
city for the nse of European patients. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting the motion for a cut, said that on principle, it [was 
wrong for the Government to undertake the maintenance of a hospital exclusively 
for a single community. 

Dr. J. B. De Soaxa, however, opposed the “cut”, as he thought that compared to 
the total income of the Presidency, the expenditure for maintaining the hospital was 
not much. He said that patients’ with European habits were admitted into the hos- 
pital, and Indian Christians were also admitted. 

Sir Hafiuddin Ahmed said that on principle it was very painful to realise that 
whereas the Chinese, Japanese, Europeans and all others could be admitted into the 
hospital, Indians who were people of the land, were excluded. 

Major-General Forester, Surgeon-General, Bombay Government, replying to. the 
criticisms said that there were only two courses open to them, either to reduce the 
cost or as the Reorganisation Committee report suggested, to close the institution. 
The closing down of the institution would mean the closing of 120 beds, which 
were already in use. He thought it wise to reserve a hundred European and Anglo- 
Indian beds, while the rest should be kept open to all the communities. The speaker 
also pointed out that every effort was being done to keep down the cost of the 
hospital. 

Sir Bustom Vakil, tracing the history of the institution, said that the Hospital 
came into being when the East Indian Company acquired Bombay, but he did not 
find any documentary evidence to justify that Hospiial being styled a European 
Hospital exclusively. It had been always open to persons of all communities having 
European habits, which was the only exception made in this connection. 

The mover of the cut being satisfied with the Government reply, withdrew the 
motion. The Council then adjourned. 

8th. MARCH: — Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni said that in spite of the repeated 
requests and resolutions in the council to give encouragement to Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries, the Government had made no move in the matter. 

Mr. P. X. Vakil of Ahmedabad outlined the procedure adopted 3t present for 
selecting the Surgeon General, and characiersed it as a retrograde step. 

Mr. J. B. Petit asked the Government whether the time had not come to consider 
the abolition of the post of the surgeon general. He said it was in the nature of a 
a post office between the Government on the one hand, and various medical depart- 
ments on the other and such abolition would not cause any inconvenience or affect 
the efficiency of the management. It was also asked if the time bad not come to 
abolish the I. M. S.. altogether. 

Sir Bustom Vakil, replying to the debate, assured the bouse that instructions would 
be issued to medical officers to pay particular attention that no hardships were 
caused to the poor. As regards abolition of I. M. S., and the Surgeon General’s 
post he said that the White Paper would contain various recommendations. Refer- 
ring to Ayurvedic dispensaries, the speaker said that the Government after careful 
consideration had decided on establishing scholarships to enable students to receive 
proper training and that the scheme would have materialised, had it not been for 
the great financial crisis. 

The motion for a cut of Rs. 1,000 moved by Dr. Gilder was then put to veto 
and, pressed to a division, was lost, 45 voting against and 26 for it. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Punitive Tax in Kanaka 

9th. MARCH: — An adjournment motion was sought tn be moved by Mr. Gangooli 
to discuss the question of Governments' levying punitive police tax in the Kniinra 
district. The Home Member raising a point of order observed that the discussion on 
this motion should be limited to the question as to who should bear the cost of the 
police and the Council should not go into details as to the imposition of the puni- 
tive force. The President concurring with the Home Member held that the discus- 
sion should be narrowed down to the question of cost only, although the Council 
bad a right to criticise the action of the Government to a certain extent. The motion 
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was put to vote and declared lost, the requisite number of members not rising in 
their seats to grant leave for the motion being moved. 

Public Health Demand 

Sir Ruslom Vakil, Health Minister, then moved for a grant of Rs. 9 lakhs 
and odd for vaccination, etc., in the Council. Dr. Collaco moved a cnt that 
the demand be reduced by Rs. 1.000. The speaker wanted the Surgeon-General’s 
post and the post of Director of Public Health to be amalgamated, as the Director 
of Public Health could act as Surgeon-General. He emphasised that such posts 
should not be reserved for I M. S. officers only, and should be thrown open to 
distinguished practitioners. Mr. J. B. Petit and several others spoke supporting the 
“cnt” The Minister asked tJie House, as far as such big jobs were concerned, to 
await the White Paper. He assured them that the Government would consider the 
suggestions made by the members. The cut was withdrawn. 

“That human beings are being treated worse than trees, that human life is not 
considered worth even one anna and that while people are rapidly falling victims 
to Malaria, the Government are eooly going on with increasing tea plantations in 
that district, caring more for forest administration than for the well being of people, 
was the pitiable story told in the Council in the aftenoon by Mr. G. S. Gangoli 
(Kanara). in moving a cut of Rs. ICO from the total grant of Rs. 91,100 asked by 
the Minister of Health in connection with the anti-malarial measures taken by the 
Government in the presidency. Mr. Gangoli said that 992 persons died in Kanara 
last year owing to malaria. Nearly a lakh of people were affected by 
Malaria, but the'Government only was spending Rs. 1300 including the pay of the 
officer who distributes quinine in the district, while Rs. 60,000 were being spent by 
way of allowances to Government officers there. Mr. R. B. Eicbank, General Secre- 
tary, replying said that it was impossible owing to financial stringency, to undertake 
any relief work on a large scale. Mr. Gangoli, however, withdrew the motion 
contending that his main idea was to draw the attention of the Government to the 
enormous difficulties under which the people of Kanara were labouring, so that the 
Government may revise its policy to treat people with sympathy. 

10th. MARCH : — The discussion on the budget grants 'under the head “Public 
Health” was continued in the Conncil to-day. Replying to the debate. 
Sir Rusto7n Vakil. Minister, said that he had in view a Echeme costing ten lakhs to 
give medical help in the rural areas, but for want cf money, it was not possible to 
put the scheme through. Rao Saheb Kulkami moved a reduction of Rs. 100 in 
the total grant of Rs. 8,69,300 under ‘’Agricultural Research and propaganda”. 
Mr. Paid (Ahmedabad) supporting it Eaid that crores had been spent by the 
British Government in India but no improvement in produce had been shown. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

Agricultural Demand 

13th. MARCH : — The mention of an opportunity to discuss the White Paper 
enlivened the close of a rather dull day’s proceedings on the cut motions on Agri- 
cultural grants. Owing, however, to the poor attendance in the house the fixings of 
a particular day for the purpose was postponed. Almost all the cut motion dwelt at 
length on the Government’s utter incompetence to demonstrate that agricultural 
vocation could be made profitable to students who rather took up service instead of 
taking up agriculture as a means of livelihood. The movers of the cut motions 
also said that yearly about thirty lakhs were spent on feeding the so-called high- 
ly paid technical experts, and challenged the Government if they could show tangible 
results after spending such huge sums on agricultural propositions. 

The cut motions however were withdrawn finally. 

Industries (Transferred) Demand 

15tb. MARCH: — Sir Gulam Sussaiti Bidayatullah, Leader of the House, moved 
a demand for a grant of Rs. ’3,65,200 under the head “Industies — transfer- 
red”. 

Mr. G. S. Gangoli (Kanara District) moved a cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Gangoli 
observed that the Industries Department was working satisfactorily and wanted the 
Government to devote proper attention to its working. 
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Mr. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, supporting the motion, accused the Govern- 
ment of neglect of cottage industries, and earnestly appealed to the Government to 
chalk out a broad programme which would give the poor ryots subsidiary occupa- 
tion and income. 

Bai Sahib Kulkarni opined that the grant of Es. 3,65,200 was a meagre 
allotment, whereby no progress could be made. The speaker dwelt at length on the 
disabilities imposed on persons who used khndi clothes and deplored the attitude of 
the Government in not encouraging indigenous industries. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated non-official) wanted the Government to grant 
facilities for raising loans to finance industries and urged the sending of students 
abroad for learning technical education. 

Mr. Advani, Director of Industries, narrated the steps taken by the department 
to improve and cheapen the manufacture of the gold thread industry which was 
principally centred in Surat, and said that they had been endeavouring Uo help 
small industries like tanning, weaving and others, wherein experiments were carried. 
As regards financial help to industries, he submitted a scheme of Government for 
raising money to. assist industries. 

Sir Rafiudditi felt that the best course of [success lay in co-ordination .of the 
efforts of the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 

The President at this stage adjourned the House. 

The Excise Demand 

17th. MARCH: — The time allotted for the discussion of demands for grants in 
the Council extended to 5 P. M. when the guillotine was applied. The Government’s 
Excise policy was under consideration when the President rose from his seat and 
called to order tbe Excise Minister, who was replying to a heated debate. 

All the Non-Brahmins and Muslims walked into the Government Lobby in res- 
pect of the Excise grant, contributing to the Government majority of 57 against 23. 
Ten minutes later the House rose for the day voting all the remaining grants. 

The Government secured the House’s sanction for all their demands without the 
reduction of single pie. 

The Excise Minister, Mr S. T. Kambli moved for a grant of Es. 49,36,000 under 
Excise. 

Mr. G. K. Chitale moving a token cut of Es. ICO, asked wbclher the opening of 
more shops was consistent with the Excise policy of the Government. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat, nominated member, supporting the cut pointed out that the 
Government were now going back upon the policy of Prohibition, which they had 
accepted long ago. The Government then issued a resolution that Prohibition within 
twenty years was their policy. Only seven years more remained for the completion 
of the period, but instead of advancing*to the goal, the Government were going 
away from it by opening more shops, and tempting the public to resort to liquor- 
shops. The Government did grave injustice to the House by not referring the matter 
to the Council before revising their policy. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayalullah, Finance Member, Eaid that if the number of 
shops was not allowed to be increased, the trade would become the monopoly of n 
few people. At a time when money was badly needed, the House should not stand 
in the way of the Government deriving revenue from the Excise department, while 
he agreed that Prohibition was a good ideal, he was afraid that no country m the 
world had achieved it. 

Several members supported the cut. 

Mr. Kambli, Excise Minister, observed that the Government policy was maximum 
revenue with minimum of consumption. He had been following 'the policy of open- 
ing new shops to prevent illicit distillation and smuggling. The opening of new 
shopt was actually sanctioned by his predecessor. 

The Karachi Municipal bill 

20th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day discussion was continued on the Karachi 
Municipal Bill. The Sind Muslims stood for separate nprtsiniation in the Munici- 
pal Council and pleaded for sufferage. The bill was ultimately referred to a beltct 
Committee of twenty members. 
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Tee Village Paxchayats Bill 

The Village Panchayats Bill was then taken np and the amendment moved by 
the Minister SirRustom Vakil, empowering the collector to provide for just and proper 
representation to minorities on the village bench was carried. 

Earlier, daring question hour, Mr. If' D. Bell, Home Member, replying to questions, 
lefated the allegation made against the police that the later on March 1 and 2 
resorted to lathi on pilgrims bound for Haj on board S. S. Akbar. He denied 
that there was any ill-treatment to pilgrims, or that any of their belongings was 
thrown into the sea. 

22nd. MARCH : — After the most dull and uninspiring debate lasting over five 
hours during which various amendments were moved by officials and non-officials, 
the Village Panchayats Bill passed its second reading to-day. 

Amendments from the popular side invariably foundered on the rock of united 
offiicial opposition. Amendments to introduce the system in panchayat courts and 
fix the period of limitation for suits and cases at three years instead of one year 
as provided in the bill, were lost. A number of official amendments were accepted 
almost unanimously. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day when the White Paper was • 
discussed. 

Debate on tie White Paper 

23rd. MARCH : — In the Council, the motion on the White Paper was talked out 
to-day. Twenty-five non-official members participated in the discussion, but only two 
of them welcomed the report. One of them was Captain Alban Be Souza, Goan 
Christian representing Bombay City, and the other was Sir Reginald Spence, 
European Association representative. Muslim members opined that the White Paper 
had not conceded their fourteen points. 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, led the attack on the 
provisions of the White Paper, remarking that one looked in vain in the proposals 
of the White Paper for anything like responsibility at the Centre and autonomy 
for the provinces. The Echeme, the speaker asserted, fell grievously short of essen- 
tials, and naturally failed to satisfy any section of responsible public opinion in the 
country. The powers to be granted ’to the Governors and Governor-General, the 
speaker averred, were extremely retrograde. The speaker deprecated the financial 
arrangement. He concluded by saying that the safeguards were too many and 
were not in the interests of India. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed. ex-Minister, associated himself with the remarks of Mr. 
Kale and said that, judging from the special powers of the Governors and the 
Governor-General, one could say that they were not near Dominion Status. He. 
however, opined that considerable progress was made from the present position, and 
everything would depend on the personality of the Governor-General and the 
Governors. If a spirit of give and take existed Sir Rafiuddin opined, much could be 
done even with the imperfect scheme. He welcomed the vesting of power of protection 
of minorities in_ the hands of the Governor-General. He concluded with an assur- 
ance that Muslims would work the new Constitution. 

Mr. J. B. Petit declared that the proposals revealed a total lack of 
statesmanship and imagination and they were a negation not only of the fundamen- 
tals of self-government, but also of the principles laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government and the declarations of Ministers from time to time. The supreme 
test was the extent of the transfer of power to popular control, and judged by that 
test, the proposals were very unsatisfactory. The proposals regarding the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Petit maintained, would " perpetuate in the person of the Great 
Moghnl at Whitehall, the most glaring evils of the present system. Under snch 
conditions, Central Responsibility was a sheer mockery. The proposal designed to 
prevent commercial discrimination, in the opinion of the speaker, would constitute a 
serious encroachment on the powers of the future Government, and would leave the 
legislatures with' little freedom of action. The proposals instead of bringing peace 
and contentment to the country, would produce unrest and discord. He concluded 
with a warning that if the White Paper proposals were inserted in the new constitu- 
tion, they would produce another Ireland in India. 

Mr. V. N. Jog Eaid that the conditions declared necessary for the inauguration of 
the Ftderation were such that one could not expect the coining of Federation in the 
near future. 
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Mr. Navle. Deputy President, while maintaining that the White Paper proposals 
did not come up to expectations, hoped that they would be considerably altered by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Moslem Members generally expressed dissatisfaction at the inadequate representa- 
tion eiven to Moslems and the proposals regarding Balnchistan. 

Sir Reginald Spence, speatiDg on behalf of the European group, declared that 
the White Paper was a tremendous advance, and pleaded for the acceptance of the 
proposals, with a view to getting more 

Mr. R. P. Babble, speaking on behalf of Labour, said that the White Paper 
ignored the fundamental rights of Labour, and it was most disappointing as regards 
the franchise question. 

Dr. Dixit expressed the opinion that the White Paper was fha result of the 
Bufferings and sacrifices of 60, (XX) prisoners and whatever advance was noticeable was 
due to the Congress agitation. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Bidatjatullah, winding np the the debate, assured the House 
that the Government would forward the proceedings of the debate to the proper 
authorities. 

The Village Panchayats Bill 

24th. MARCH The Council was prorogued to-day, after the passing of the 
third reading of the Village Pancbyats Bill ana the first reading of the Whipping Bill. 

The Whipping Bill 

Several members opposed the Whipping Bill as, in their opinion, it would be no 
proper preventive to communal riots. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to critics, said that despite curfew 
orders, prohibition of unlawful assemblies and other preventive measures, rioting 
persisted in Bombay and therefore the only way of meeting such a situation was by 
passing the measure- Be, however, assured the House that the provisions of the 
Bill would be used with caution and none need be afraid of excessive or oppres- 
sive nse of the measure. 

The Bill was thereupon sent lo a select committee to report within two 
months. 

The House was then prorogued. 
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80 Raja of Pap.lakimedi ( Sbi Sbi 

Sbi Krishna Chandea Gajapa- 
thi Nabayaka Deo ) 

SI Rajas, The hos. Me. P. T. 

( Minister ) 

82 Raziachakdea Padatachi, P. K . 

83 Bajiachashra Reddi, The hos. 

Mb. B. ( President ) 

84 Rahaebishsa Reddi, A. 

85 Ramalingam Chettivar, Rao 

Bahadur T. A. 

86 Ramahurti, Pasdit Gasala 

87 Ramas > esos, K. P. 

88 Ramaswami Ayyar, T. S. 

89 Ramaswami Mudaliyar, V. M. 

90 Rasgakatha Mudauyar, A. 

91 Rasgasatha Mudauyar, G. 

92 Rasgasatha Mudaliy'ar, 

M. D. T. 

93 Rahgaswami Reddi, M. B. 

94 Ratsasabhapathi Mudauyar, 

Diwas Bahadur C. S. 

95 Sahajasandam, Swami A. S. 

96 Sami Venkatachalam Chetti 

97 Sesha Reddi, B. P. 

98 Shetty, A. B. 

99 Simhachalam, Gade 

100 SlSGAM AyYAHOAR, K. 

101 Siva Raj, Rao Sahib N. 

IC2 Sivasubrahmanya Ayvar, K. S. 

103 Slater, S. H. 

104 Smith, E. C. 

105 Sousdara Pahdian, W. P. A. 
ic6 Sreshta, M. S. 

107 Srinivasa Ayyangar, T. C, 

108 Srinivasas, Rao Bahadur R. 


109 Sriramulu, G. 
no Stases. F. C. 

1 1 1 Stokes, The hos. Mr. H. G. 

112 Suebarayan, Dr, P. 

1 13 Subrahmanya Chetti, Rao 

Sahib P. 

1 14 Subrahmanya Bhatt, U. C. 

115 Sundara Rao Nayudu, T. 

1 16 Sy’ed Tajudin, Khan Sahib 

1 17 Thomas, Daniel 

1 18 Thorne, J. A. 

119 Vasudeya Pillai, V. G. 

120 Vedachala Mudaliyar, M. 

121 Venkatachala Reddiyar, 

K. C. M. 

122 Venkatarama Ayy'ar, K. R. 

123 Venugopal Nayudu, Rao 

Bahadur R. K. 

124 Wright, W. O. 

125 Yahya Ali, Khan Bahadur 

126 Yakub Hasan 

127 Zamindar of Bodinayakkanur 

( T. V. K. Rama Raja Pandia 
Nayakar ) 

128 Zamindar of Chemudu ( Sri 

Vyricherla Narayana Gaja- 
PATI RAJU ) 

129 Zamindar of Ettayapuram 

( Raja Jaga Veera Rama 
Kumaka Venkateswara 
Ettappa Nayakar Ayyan ) 

130 Zamindar of Kirlampudi ( Sri 

Raja Rayu Ramakrishna 
Ranga Rao ) 

131 Zamindar of Mirzapuram 

( Mirzapuram Raja Alial 
Venkataramayya Appa Rao ) 

132 Vacant 

133 Ramachandra Rao, Diwan 

Bahadur, M. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

JAXUART SESSlOX—MADP.AS t 23rd. TO 30th . JAXUART 1933 
Political Pmsovsus ct Cawaxose Jail 

The Jinn irv session. of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 23rd. Janaarv 1933. 

At custion ties, snswerinr to a short nodes qctesiloa of Mr. 2Tarc.yc.nzn Tam- 
h:zr. member from Malabar, ashlar tbs Law Member to make a statement as to the 
circumstances in which political prisoner Kesavaa A air Treat oa hanger-strike in the 
Caacaaore Jail and the present state of his health, vrhether changes for worse in 
diet. lathi charges on the Teas: provocation. imposition, of bar fetters, wanton affront 
to inciricnai susceotibilities in the matter of growing beards, etc., had brought 
about an atmosphere pre-eminently provocative of ill-feeling and disharmony between 
the jail oSrials and the prisoners' whether the Law Member was aware that distin- 
guished non-oSelal visitors to the jdl were being treated _ with contempt by the 
traced" ten dent and the Jailor and whether it was cot a fact that Mr. Kelappan. 
who sought an interview with Kssavan Xnic with the object of making a final 
attempt to dissuade Kesavan Xair from fast was refused oppnrtanity by the District 
Magistrate and the Jail Superintendent, the Luc Member said that there was a 
great deal of misapprehension en the matter because of there ports of correspondents, 
who either exaggerated or were misinformed. "C" class prisoners, of which Kesavan 
Xair was one. were allowed certain privileges, and they were enjoying the sixe,_ but 
some insisted on allowing them to have Hindi Books, soaps, cocoannt oil, different 
kinds of goofs etc, for which they were not entitled. 

They wanted writing materials and to write too many letters against Jail roles. 
They also wanted to have constitutional walks in evenings, end visit their friends in 
ether cells. When warders prevented them from doing this, they were beaten by 
some or them. When the Superintendent told them that he wonld enforce discipline 
they shouted revolutionary slogans. Kesavau Xair was oa hunger-strike because the 
Jail' authorities attempted "to enforce discipline. The Inspector "General of Prisons 
was making an enquiry, and until it was complete Government could not interfere. 

The Law Member added that the prisoners health was good, he_ being forcibly 
fed with nourishing food, and there was not much resistance from him. On receipt 
of a letter^from dir. Kelappan that he was refused interview, he (Law Member! 
wired to the Jail Superintendent and the District Magistrate to allow Mr. Kelappan 
to interview Kesavan Ntac. Regarding di-treatment _of non-o facial visitors, the Law 
Member said that he was not aware of It, bnt wonld make enquiries. 

In view or the Law Members statement. Mr. Xcrr.bicr said that as there was a 
chance of_Mr. Kelappan interviewing the prisoner, he postponed moving the adjourn- 
ment motion, ei which he gave a notice, nntill he heard from Mr. Kelappan. 

Beoaecasttxg Set. vice rs Mad has 

Mr. A S. Sr.er.ly. Member from South Kanara, then moved a resolution recom- 
mending to Government to take early steps for establishing a broadcasting service in 
the Madras Presidency, ire mover "stressed the necessity of having a broadcasting 
service, pointing out its great educational value and other advantages. Consideration 
of the subject was, however, adjourned. 

PosxFOVEingrr o? Electiovs nr Ketseva 

24th. JANUARY : — Hr. Kcdzr.dc Eeddi. Member from Kristas, moved an ad- 
journment for discussing the Government order, passed in December last, postponing 
■ the District and Aaluq Boards elections In Kristna District until the 1st. Februarv. 
This was debated upon at 4 p. m . -when it was thrown out by 55 voles to 33. 

Assesshext or BroTTTAEi Lavds 

Mr. IT. S'. Ezrr:,zs:ca—i Iyer's resolution recommending the permission of at least 
I2j~ per cent of the existing rate of assessment oa Eyotwari lands in the Presidency 
for the current Pasli was carried bv 65 votes to 10. The mover explaining; the 
2T 
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scope of the resolution said that the prices of agricultural products especially paddy 
had gone down very low placing the ‘ryots’ in a terrible plight. Members_ of all 
sections of the House supported the resolution. The Revenue Member replying said 
that the assessment was based on prices of agricultural products and his information 
was that the prices had not fallen below the standard on which the assessment was 
based. Government were carefully watching the situation and spending money in 
providing facilities for cultivation. 

Dx. Municipalities Act. Amend. Bill 

The Council nest passed Mr. Ranganalha Mtidaliar’s Bill amending the 
District Municipalities Act and providing for the appointment of Executive 
Officers to the Municipalities in the Presidency. As a compromise it was agreed to 
restrict the appointment of Commissioners to ten Municipalities on the b3si3 of Its- 
3 lakhs of income instead of 2 lakhs and a clause was added providing that Govern- 
ment shall appoint commissioners for other Municipalities by notification specifying 
reasons thereof. 


City municipal Acr Amend. Bill 

Before this Bill was taken up the Council permitted Mr. Sicami ’ Venkalacbalam 
to introduce a Bill amending the City Municipal Act by removing disqualification of 
a political conviction for Counciilorship. 

Gaming Act & City Police Act A he yd. Bills 
■ 25th. JANUARY : — To-day’s sitting of the Council was mostly devoted to official 
business. Bills amending the Madras Gaming Act 1930, and Madras Cily Police Ac l, 
1888, were passed into law as moved by the Rome Member. Both will have the 
same scope, the former applying to the mofussil and the latter to the Madras City, 
enabling a police officer, not below the rank of a Deputy Superintendent in the 
mufussil and the Police Commissioner in Madras City, themselves to conduct 
a search instead of issuing warrant on any premises believed to be a gaming house. 

The third Bill passed to-day related to the Madras City Police, which provided 
a fine of Es. 50 for any one who gave a false alarm of fire. 

Madras Coubt of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The fourth Bill moved by the Revenue Member for amending the Madras Court 
of Wards Act of 1902 was referred to a Select Committee. 

Supplementary Geants 

The demands for supplementary grants were then taken when the Honsa voted 
Es. 3,31,400 providing grants for buildings and equipment to educational institutions 
under local bodies and private managements. 

SUPPBESSION OF MADUEA MUNICIPALITY 

The proceedings took a lively tarn when Mr. Yenkatarama Iyer's adjournment 
motion regarding the redistribution of Wards in the Madura Municipality which had 
been superseded by Government owing to maladministration was discussed in _ the 
afternoon. Some opposition members, besides making strong criticism of the minis- 
terial policy, were inclined to indulge in personal references which provoked a keen 
opposition from the Ministerialists, necessitating the President’s intervention. 

The Hon’ble the Rajah of Bobbili, Chief Minister, pointed out that there was no 
urgency for an adjournment motion, as Government were convinced that the matter 
was sufficiently important for re-investigation. He added that re-classificatjon was 
made in electoral rolls in order to remove certain monopolies. The motion was 
defeated by 55 votes to 23. 

Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

26th. JANUARY : — The proceedings of the Council were rudely disturbed to-day 
at 1 P.51., jnst before the house was about to rise for lunch, when amidst cries of 
revolutionary slogans several lighted crackers were thrown down from the visitors 
gallery. C-ouftision prevailed for EOtnctime. Seven persons from the visitors’ gallery 
were taken to custody. 

The Council wa3 engaged in discussing the Bill farther to amend the {Madras 
District Municipalities Act when the incident happened. The members were Joe- 
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turally shocked at this interruption and it took sometime to be realised that there 
was nothing more behind the affair than simple crackers. 

Political Prisoners in Caknanore Jail 
30tb. JANUARY Mr. F. P. Narayan Nambiar asked for leave to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out of the treatment meted 
out to political prisoners in the Cannnnore Central Jail. 

The President said that Mr. Nambiar had an opportunity in the Conned on 
January 23 to move the adjournment motion but be did not avail of it as he said 
he was satisfied with the answer given by the Law Member. The President, there- 
fore, disallowed the motion. 

Madeas Estates Laud Act Amend. Bill 
The Revenue Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to farther amend the Madras Estates Land Act of 1930 which was widely 
believed to be detrimental to the interests of Zcmindari ryots. The Eevenne Member 
after appealing to the House to accept the Bill however staled that representations 
had been made that it was the general desire of the Honse to postpone discussion 
of the measure. So he would not proceed with the nest motion that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 

After all the business on the agenda was over, the President announced that the 
Council would rise to-day and meet again on February 24 Best. 


BUDGET SESSION— MADEAS 24th. FEBRUARY TO 25th. MARCH 1033 

Assessment of Rtotwaei Lands 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Budget session of the Council, after a recc-ss of three 
weeks, commenced tc-day. After question time, Sicami Yerikat achalam Chetty moved 
that the business of the House be adjourned to discuss the reasons, advanced 
in a Press Communique issued by Government, refusing to accept the resolution 
of the Council urging twelve and a half per cent remission in land revenue assesment 
in ryotwari areas daring the current fasli. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the subject was dis- 
cussed in the council during the last session, and the House would have the 
opportunity of discussing the same during the budget discussions. 

Collection of Suspended Lists • 

For the same reason the President did not grant leave to Mr. Gopalasicami 
Mudalior to move an adjournment motion to diEcuss collection of suspended ‘kists’ 
of previous famine years along with ‘takavi’ loan in the Bellary district, which 
pol cy, he maintained, was not in accordance with the terms of Communique 
referred to regarding non-acceptance of the Council resolution about remission of 
land tax on ‘ryotwari’ lands. 

Madras Commercial Crops Marke ts Bill 

The Council passed the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bill, which sought to 
regulate markets for commercial crops especially cotton. 

Madras Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to further amend the Madras Court of Wards 
Act. 


Financial Statement for 1933-3 4 

25th. FEBRUARY After question hour, which was dull, the Hon’ble Mr. H. G. 
Stokes, Finance Member, presented the Budget estimates for 1933-34 in the 
Council to-day. He said that in the Budget estimates for 1932-33 Government anti- 
cipated a balanced budget. revenue_ and expenditure figures being alike estimated at 
1593,61 lakhs of rupees. The revised estimates for the year fixes the revenue at 
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1688,79 lakhs and expenditure at 1626,02 lakhs, giving a revenue surplus, of 62,72 
lakhs. In other words the results had been very much better than anticipated in 
the beginning of the year. 

The Finance Member said that “as a nett result of the year’s administration it is 
expected that we shall close the year 1932-33 with a provincial balance of.Rs 293,44 
lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of Rs 130.37 lakhs. The increase is 
due partly to betterment in our position in 1931-32, uhich continued to be manifest 
in 1932-33, and partly to the excess in receipts and capital section, from which Rs. 
40 lakhs not required for expenditure in that section has been passed in provincial 
balances.” 

Coming to the year 1933-34 the Finance Member said that revenue estimate 
showed betterment of Rs 128.07 lakhs, the figure being 1721.68 lakhs ob against 
1593.61 lakhs. The corresponding figures compared with the revised estimate for 
1932-33 were reveuue plus 32.82 lakhs and expenditure plus 20.24 lakhs. The result 
was that they expected to have available during 1933-34 a sum of Rs 75.42 lakhs 
for expansion of outlay. 

Referring to the revenue closing balance in the year 1933-34, the Finance Member 
said that after transferring for capital expenditure Rs 26.36 lakhs the balance was 
expected to stand at 271 lakhs. 

Referring to remission of land rovenue, the Finance Member explained the 
position pointed out that if the Council resolution was to be given effect to, 
Government would not be able to extend three-fourths of a crore a year for meeting 
demands for increased expenditure and for financial aid that were daily pressed 
upon them from every side. He added that Government had been watching the 
position with full attention. The existing system of land revenue administration was 
sufficiently flexible to enable Government, should occasion require, to take such steps 
as they' might be convinced were necessary without adopting the expedient which 
was now pressed upon them. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27th. & 28th. FEBRUARY The House held a general discussion of the Budget 
on these two days. The trend of the debate was confined to criticism on non-remission 
of land revenue, restoration of salary cuts in full, under-estimation of revenue, oyer 
estimation of expenditure, continuation of the high rates of taxation, the excise policy 
of the Government, etc. Non-official members throughout insisted on land revenue 
remission. Dr. C. Natcsan Mtidalicir, finding fault with the Government for rejection 
of the council’s resolution for reduction of assessment, said that the surplus provided 
for in the budget showed that either they were curtailing nation-building activities 
or overtaxing people neither of which was conducive to public good. He advised 
the Government not to kill the goose which was giving them golden eggs, but rear 
it up carefully so that it could continue to give them more money in future. 

Mr. IF. K. M. Langley, (European Planters’ representative), strongly pleaded for 
relief to agriculturists. He characterised the restoration of salary cuts ns premature. 
The speaker complained tax on rubber plantation much more heavier in this province 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Yakub Easan could not congratulate the Government on the increase in ex- 
cise revenue as he wanted drinking to be discouraged. 

Revised Scales of Pay 

lltb. MARCH : — When the Council resumed its stting this morning with thin- 
ned galleries, the Finance Member moved for consideration of the revised scales of 
pay for the future entrants in respect of provincial and subordinate services. He 
said that the present proposals for revision of pay of services were the outcome ot 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations, and that the total savings on 
account of introduction of the revised scales would be 55 to 60 lakhs per annum. 
He added that the savings would be only realised gradually over a period of years 
and the full effect would not be obtained before 25 or 30 years. 

Non-official amendments on Government proposals were then moved. 

Several amendments were moved suggesting the reduction of salary only in higher 
grades leaving low paid clerks mid members of subordinate service of police anti 
menials who should not be affected instead of uniform reduction in the scale of pay. 
Sir A. B. Patro pointed out that it would be unfair to fix the salary of the future 
entrants on a reduced scale on the ground if prices had fallen to-day, they might 
increase to-morrow and create discontent among services. 
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Dr. Sulbaroyan deprecated the reduction proposals in edncatiorial and judichl 
departments. The Finance Member having replied, all amendments were withdrawn 
and the motion for consideration of revised scales of pay for services was passed. 

Voting os Budget Grafts— Land Revenue Demand 

13th. MARCH : — Voting on demands for grants having been taken up to-dayi 
the Revenue Member moved for a grant of Rs. 18,25,600, under Land Revenue. 
Moving a token cnt in the allotment for talnk establishments, the member from 
Coimbatore urged the need for reduction in land tax and water cess. Several members 
followed suit criticising Government’s land revenue policy, and stressing the need 
for remission of land revenue. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government had proposed to sus- 
pend in the last kist two annas in a rupee on ryotwari assessment proper due on 
lands held on ryotwari patta. The districts affected by this order were Vizagapatam, 
East Godaveri, West Godaveri, Kistna, Bellary, South Arcot, TiruvanDaroalai and 
Chengam Taluks of North Arcot, Madura ana portions of Malabar (about half the 
district) in which resettlement had been or was being introduced and Gudalur Taluk 
of Nilgiris. ‘‘As the last kist is paid in March in some districts and some persons 
may have paid fully the kist due this month, orders will be issued that any sum, 
collection of which has been suspended, will be refunded on application.” 

He continued that the total amount of revenue, which had been suspended under 
these proposals, was estimated at Rs. 31 lakhs. Government had given the matter 
very careful consideration, and were endeavouring to assist the agriculturists so far 
as it lay in their power, and while safeguarding the revenues of the province were 
prepared to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the ryots in the present unfortunate 
conditions. 

The token cut in Revenue grant was carried by 71 against 20 votes. 

The Excise Demand 

■When the grant for Excise Department was taken up, Mr. Yakub Eassan and 
several members expressed disapproval of the Government's excise policy by means 
of a token cut. Mr. Sreenivasan, Depressed class leader, said that labourers, mostly 
of his community, were worst victims of drink indirectly contributing to a large 
share of the Excise revenue. He urged if real prohibition be accomplished! a 
portion of the excise revenue should be set apart for their education, so that they 
might become sober and give up drink. 

The Minister, replying, reiterated that total prohibition was the ultimate goal of the 
Government policy. Cuts being turned down, the excise demand wse fully voted. 

Demand undeb Stamp 

14th. MARCH: — The necessity for reducing the Efnmp duty, both judicial and non- 
judicial, was urged by a token cut in the allotment for stamps (reserved). 

The Late Member Eaid that it was impossible to reduce the Etamp dulyas it would 
make a deficit budget next year. 

The House voted the demand without a cut. 

Registration Demand 

15ib. MARCH The demand for registration (transferred) was taken up to-day. 
Several members criticised Government’s registration policy. 

A member from Nilgiris asked for fifty per cent rednetion in registration fees, 
while a Muslim member from the city complained that adequate representation was 
not given to Moslems in the department. A member frem South Canara wanted 
an institution to be opened for training of people as document writers. 

Several members, particularly from the opposition, paid high tributes to the pre- 
sent Inspector General of Registration, who, they Eaid, was trying to efface corrup- 
tion in the department, 

Executive Council Demand 

The Some Member then moved (he demand for grant of Rs, 2, OS, GOO under heads of 
Provinces and Executive Council reserved. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, leader of the Opposition, sEkcd if the Government proposed to 
allot a day for discussion of the White Paper as otherwise it was no use proceeding 
with this demand now, since several cut motions have been fabled to discuss the 
future constitution. 
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Sir Mahomed Usman leader of the House, said (hat he could not definitely say 
if a"/ day will be allotted for the purpose but added that he would consider if a day 
could he allotted. At this stage Dr.Subbaroyan suggested the House be adjourned 
till the next day. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House. J 

. l^th. MARCH . The Council voted to-day the entire demand under heads Pro- 
vinces and Executive Council (reserved) without any cut. During the discussion of the 
demand, members refrained from discussing the question of the future constitution 

f -Li Jr ^ f \ ! 7 RnL C U 1 w° 1 o? u een i ab,ed . in view of tbe statement of the 
leader of the Hon^e that^ 23rd had been fixed for discussion of the White Paper. 

Opposition members raised the question of delimitation of constituencies for 
* and complained that no member of the opposition was 

J n c he P * r °Tr in ? la ] Fraoebise Committee. Dr, . Subbaroj/an, leader of theoppo- 
r, 01 and Stcami f enhatachalam said that before coming to a decision with regard to 
the question of single or plural constituencies, Government should consult leaders 
of various Parties in the House. The Revenue Member said that the suggestions will 
wUhout ld cut ed " len he Whlte Paper was received - The whole demand was adopted 


Legislative Demand 

a 3.L E °!!l e Me,nber tben ®°™d for grant of Es. 976,700 under head legislative bodies. 

” n cut ’ Tas “1°''^ and most of the members urged for increase in the nllow- 
tn .to °r.Sfr i ^ er ?i, 0f n he , and for giving facilities and larger accommodation 

p ,l? ’“/p® Co V nai1 vbich, as one member put it. was the connecting link 
, Kf an - tb E Council. Sica mi Venkatachalam, speaking on the motion, 

rpTinr+prc a a S° com Pj aint the members were inaudible to the press 

could beared * ‘° 6peak in Bnch manner E0 that reporterS 

in th » P ' n'l I'i™ 11 ° ^ f ^?f mber stated that it would not be possible to restore (he cut 
Government * £ rLr membc l s as ‘ b «e would be an impression that the 
interest? * P ' aCatIDg members, and as such it would not be in public 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and lost. The grant was carried. 

Secretariat Demand 

. 2Je ? b , e ^ ? 0Te ? f P r g rant . of Es, 2.27.CCO under the secretariat 
c ^dquartero establishment. A cut motion was moved to discuss the unfairness 
c horthand ment orders rec I u iring stenographers to pass periodical examination in 

The House was discussing the token cut when the Council rose for the day. 
Reduction of Minjstef.s’ Salaries 

.1 MARCH: ‘When members who wanted to shoulder rcsponsibilitv entered 

M--V he3 l u I r 1 nndc , r an obligation to work the reforms. It is not 'the duty 
rt,L h f ' 1 r!‘°^ tfcrS .v° I® 11 - 1 reserved half.”-This was the point made by the 

pister, the Raja of Eolbili in course of a reply he made od the ent motion 
i/ ^i ls C v S 7 £ t a n eS ln f-ooHril to-day. This was provoked by the criticism of 
££?„' 1 Basan yrho expressed that becaose the Swarajists did not accept 
- K i »i no . >r X f c f ,cnc 5. a „. significance accepted the ministry. The Raja 
III- 1 ? i 1 ,?, !v n Mahatma Gandhi was the wisest judge of human character when be 
decided that Congress should not accept office, and those who did not believe in the 
present form of government must not enter the Council to create a deadlock. 

Jne cut motion was lost and the House passed the demand for Es. 4, 37,203. 

Other Demands Voted 

The Council also sanctioned Es S3, 71, 600 under head Administration of Justice. 


Eueopean Education & Medical Demand 
. 2 , 2nd ' MARCH The Council voted to-day the entire demands for Rs. 7,25,200 
-t-uropean education and Es. 81.CM.4CO for medical administration (transferred). 
During discussion on the latter demand several members expressed the desirability 
ot appointing Honorary Medical Officers in headquarters hospitals ns means of 
saving expenditure. Another member urged the necessity of recruiting Indian girls 
ns purees in larger numbers. & J 

The Chief Minister made a sympathetic reply. 
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DEBATE OX THE WHITE PAPER 

Debate on tie White Pap* 1 

23rd. MARCH Oa the motion of Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, the 
Cornell tG-day took trp for consideration the proposals contained in the White 
Paper iss red by His Majesty's Government. He said that the Ministers were at 
liberty to vote oa the motion as they hired. 

Dr. Suklzrcrjan moved the following amendment to the motion : — 

‘-'On nn ch coasiderai ion this Council is of opinion that the proposals in the 
White Paper are not satisfactory and the following alteration shonld at least be made 
in the Bill to he placed before Parliament. “The Army Member should be chosen 
from among the members or the Central Legislators Jibs power of the Governor- 
General to promolgate Ordinances and Acts will he confined to grave emergency or 
break-down of the Constitution and apart from his powers in regard to the reserved 
subjects and special responsibilities, Tvill he subject to revision by the legisla- 
te re- The Governor-General's power of certification of the items of the budget dis- 
allowed by the legislature win he limited to the needs of the reserved subjects and 
special responsibilities". 

In moving his amendment Dr. Subbaroyan said that the safeguards went even 
further than that demanded by the situation. Provincial Autonomy without central 
responsibility would he a truncated farm of Dyarchy. They should "introduce central 
responsibility in British India leaving the doors open to the Princes to come into 
Federation when they liked. It went further than the Simon Commission in some 
respects. The Simon Commission, did not provide for what was called the Governors 
vote. The White Paper would not confer any real responsibility on the Minister. 
There should be no power vested in the Governor." An autonomous Govern- 
ment should hare power to recruit the services. Xo fetters should be placed 
upon the future central Government with regard to management. The management 
of Banways, according to the White Paper, would he worse than what was obtained 
in the present constitution. 

Several ether speakers followed who also expressed dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Tchzb Sasser, moved an amendment that the post of the Secretary of State 
and the India Council should he abolished. Competency of Indian Legislature, to 
amend the Constitution Act in all but 'those parts which involved imperial interests 
or afiected fundamental or other specified rights should be provided for in the Cons- 
titution Act and the Services should be transferred to the Central Government. 
Special responsibility should he for the single purpose of safeguarding the interest 
c-f the minorities. Ordinances shonld he capable of being revised. The Govern or- 
GereraFs power of obtaining supply without the assent of the legislature should be 
confined to the requirements of the reserved subjects. 

After discussion lasting the whole day the House passed Dr. Suhbarcgan's reso- 
lution to amend the Revenue Member's motion on tbs White Paper without division. 

Mr. Tchzb Scssen who seconded Dr. Snbbaroyan's amendment suggested addi- 
tion of certain provisions which, however, he diti not press. He complained that 
the ideal of Dominion States had become mere chimera. 

Sir A. P. Petra said that the resolution did not amount to rejection of the 
White Paper hut simply desired certain alterations. Farther amendments proposed 
by Mr. Afcdcl Hamid Khan, Mr. E. Srinivasan, Mr, M. S. Sreshla relating to 
claim of Muslims and depressed classes and Christians respectively were carried and 
the main resolution as amended was declared carried, 

Dx. McwxdPAixnzs & Local. Boaed's Act Aheotd. Bill 

241b. MARCH : — The Council this afternoon passed bills further to amend the 
District Mur.ictpilifiss end Local Boards Acts of 1920. These empower the Govern- 
ment to appoint and control municipal health officers, engineers and district hoard 
enrineers. health c fitters, respectively, so that incumbents may devote the whole time 
to "the perfo rman ces of duties unhampered by influence of local politics, 

Tre rtr.iT.A i & Tieufatti Dsvasteaxait Bill 

The Council then tGOk up the Tirumalai and Tiruppati Devasthanan BUI which was 
returned by the Governor with amendments that the local Hindu religions endow- 
ments hoard and the collector or Chittoor shonld have power to appoint members for 
the committee for better administration of ‘devasthanan - as considered. Xon-Offi- 
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cial members complained that the Governor’s amendments were calculated to vest all 
powers of nomination in the hands of Governor and that therefore it would not be 
acceptable to the House. They also said that worshippers should have a voice in 
the nomination of members to the committee. 

Various non-official amendments were moved which sought to vest powers of 
nomination in the committee composed among others of few Hindu judges of the 
High Court and one District Judge. 

This was not acceptable to the Chief Minister. 

The leader of the opposition then suggested a compromise vesting the power of 
nomination of all members in the Government itself, as he thought it was always 
a sound proposition to fix responsibility on one authority. 

The Minister had no objection, and accordingly the amendment seeking to vest 
in the hands of the Government the appointment of all seven members of the com- 
mittee of whom the mahant, if willing to serve, will be one, was carried. 

The bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Agricultural Demand 

25th. MARCH : — The Council took up to-day the discussion of the demands for 
grants under Agriculture, Co-operative and so on. 

After the Council had disposed of the business, it was prorogued by the 
Governor. 

The Goyerkor’s Speech 

In his speech, His Excellency explained and justified the land revenue policy of 
the Government. Proceeding, he referred to the criticisms made on the White Paper 
proposals and stated that on the two questions on which emphasis had been laid— 
namely, the date when federation would be established and safeguards— the suspi- 
cions of the criticisms were baseless. His Majesty’s Government’s bonafide3 in re- 
gard to the establishment of a federation were unquestionable, while, ns for safe- 
guards he asked them to judge them in the light of the experience of Madras where 
in the last twelve years reserve powers had been used only on eight occasions. 

His Excellency concluded by announcing that on the question of the term of the 
Council his conclusion was that it was advisable to prolong the life of the Council, 
though for how long he was not at that moment prepared to say. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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THB PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION— LAHORE, 25th. FEBRUARY TO 11th. APRIL 1933 
Financial Statement for 1933-34 

The Punjab Legislative Council commenced its Budget Session at Lahore on the 
25th. Eebruary 1933 -when the hon. Sir Henry Craih, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1933-34. The total amount of revenue budgetted for is Rs 10,54 lakhs or 
Rs. 45 lakhs better than the revised estimate for the current year. This is made up of 
Rs. 41)7 lakhs under land revenue including Rs, 1,78 to be credited to irrigation ; 
Rs. 422% lakhs direct receipts from irrigation, Rs 224% lakhs excise and stamps. 

In his budget speech, the Finance Member said that the budgetted revenue may be 
criticised ns optimistic but it is exactly midway between the actuals of the Punjab’s 
most prosperous year, namely 1925-26, and the worst in the last decade, namely, 
1931-32. 

On the expenditure side, the estimated expenditure to be met from revenue is 
Rs. 10,11 lakhs being an excess of Rs. 2G% lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
year now ending. Of this excess, Rs. 22.1 lakhs represent the restored pay cut and 
annual increments. 

Provision has been made on a considerable scale for the preparation of new 
electoral rolls in connection with the forthcoming reforms, but no provision has 
been made for the actual bolding of the first general election ns (in the words of 
the Finance Member), ‘it is doubtful whether that will fr.ll within the year.’ Rupees 
1,13 lakhs is earmarked under capita! account, more than half of which is required 
to finish the hydro-electric scheme and Rs. 43 lakhs is still due for work already 
completed. 

The Finance Member announced that the local Government had decided to follow 
the Government of India and the majority of local Governments in respect of the 
pay cut and apply five per cent ent to all the provincial and subordinate services 
to which the ten per cent, cut at present applied, accompanied by tbe withdrawal of 
exemption from tbe surcharge on income-tax and super-tax as hitherto. 

The revenue account of the year ending March, 1933 is expected to close with a 
balance of Rs. 25 lakhs and taking all accounts together, tbe year is expected to 
close with a balance of Rs. 53i lakhs. 

The Finance Member referred to the hvdro-electric project and said that the total 
expenditure on this project up to the'end of the year was Rs. 5% crorcs, Rs. w 
lakhs having been provided in this connection in the coming year's budget. As 
regards retrenchment, Sir Henry said that 65 per cent of the retrenchments 
proposed by the Retrenchment Committee were given effect to including Ks. WJ 
lakhs on revenue account alone. . . ... 

As for the future, he appealed for efforts to produce a position of stability which 
was _ essential before the introduction of the reforms in order to give the new 
administration a fair chance. 
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The Finance Member dealt -with the financial position of the two projects to 
which during the last decade the greater part of the Punjab's capital expenditure 
was devoted. The construction estimate for the whole of the Sutlej Valley Project 
will close on March 31, 1933, and the total provincial share of the capital expendi- 
ture is estimated to be 940i lakhs as against the project figure of Its. 987 lakhs, 
representing a saving of Es. 40L lakhs. This project is expected to produce in the 
current year nearly Rs. 36 laths revenue, a figure which would have been higher 
if the sowing of cotton and other valuable kharif crops had not- been curtailed 
owing to the low supply of the river at the time of sowing. At the same time the 
working expenses were substantially reduced. 

As regards the Hydro-Electric Project, the construction of this is now practically 
complete including the trunk transmission line from Lahore to Ferozepore and 
Lyallpur. This trunk transmission system has been recently tested and branch lines 
are about to be tested. The regular "supply of energy should be available by April 
1 next. The opening ceremony will be performed by H. E. the Viceroy nt 
Lahore Receiving Station at Shalamar on March 10. The expenditure on the 
construction of the project up to the end of the current year is estimated at Rs. 5 '/C 
crores and for the next year Rs. 43 lakhs will be provided for the main scheme 
and Rs. 25-J- lakhs for the completion of various local distribution systems. 

Attitude of Hindu Elected Members 

Except two or three, none of the Hindu elected members who walked out in the 
last session of the Council in connection with the Communal Award attended today, 
but such of them as attended left the chamber after the question-hour. The 
Council then adjourned till the 27th. 

Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY : — To-day’s agenda of the Council included taking into considera- 
tion of the Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection Bill'lwhich sought to 
preserve from extinction certain species of wild fowl and animals at the hands of 
unscrupulous snarers and shikaries. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan moving the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 
gave a history of the measure and said it was necessary to enact law in order to 
save indigenous birds of the province from extermination by introducing a system 
of licenses for snarers, netters and hunters for the whole of the year in respect of 
certain species and part of the year in respect of others. He instanced the case of 
last year in which an advertisement emanating from a neighbouring State had called 
for 10, COO partridges and since all the Native State preserves were well protected, the 
requisite number of birds were apparently supplied from the Punjab. 

Chaudhri Allah Dadkhan moved for the circulation of the bill and was supported 
by Mr. Mohammad Din Malak who maintained that there were large sections of 

E opulation who were entirly dependent, for their livelihood on catching and killing: 

irds and animals and if their sole livelihood was removed, they would swell 
the ranks of dacoits and robbers. He described the Bill as politically, morally, 
socially, thoroughly bad (Laughter) and urged that it should not be rushed through. 

The motion for" circulation was pressedito a division land lost. The Bill was then 
considered clause by clause, after which the House passed the Bill. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget was taken up to-day 
in the Council. Mr. Oicen Roberts congratulated the Government on having shown 
considerable economies in the expenditure side, but said that until there were proper 
railway freights the province would not enjoy any real relief. Improvement of re- 
venue depended on lower rates, and he quoted authorities to show that it was possi- 
ble to give the Punjab relief in the adjustment of freight, without loss to the State. 
As a remedy, he suggested a system of provincial railway commissions, such as, 
those functioning in European countries and America, with powers to adjudicate 
complaints by the public and pass mandatory orders to railways whenever they 
found a real’hardship existed. 

Choudhury Alladad Khan (Ambala Urban) said that the Government could not 
be congratulated, although they had shown a surplus on paper because firstly re- 
venue had been estimated at too optimistic a figure, and, secondly, expenditure ins- 
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tead of being reduced, had been increased fo a higher figure, and thirdly a surplus 
had been shown by robbing the beneficial departments, and suspending every activity 
of a useful nature? Moreover, no provision had been made for the possibility of 
having to grant remissions for the two coming harvest. Conditions were already so 
bad that some members were going to bring forward a resolution recommending a 
50 centum remission on certain areas. He said that zemindars would be UDable to 
pay in coin. He criticised the Government policy of leaving higher services alone, 
while applying the axe on patwaris and forest guards, and instanced the retention of 
officers at'Rs. 3,020 per month when their posts could easily he abolished. 

Ifr. Shah Jfahmud deprecated going to the Government with a begging bowl 
for remissions, and appealed to people to turn to industries and stand on thdr own 
legs. He wanted the Government, if they conld not adopt a policy of complete 
Prohibition, at any rate not to discourage country-liquor, thereby causing the rustics 
to resort to moreharmfal and stronger spirits. 

M r. Habiballah said that not for six or seven years had the budget revenue 

been actually realised, and he could not understand why daring the present depres- 
sion the figure of revenue had been actually placed at f,054 lakhs, and what chance 
it had of being realised. 

Ifr. Puchle. Finance Secretary, said that during the last five years, revenues 

conld not be realised fully owing to the failure of the crops and other unforeseen 
circumstances and hence a deficit had occurred. It was hoped that next year wonld 
be a better one, and hence they had bndgetted for normal revenue. 

After two other members had spoken, the Council adjourned to 2nd. March. 

2nd. MARCH : — That the surplus 'was unreal and that the condition of the 

masses and particularly that of the agriculturists had not been property 

appraised was the gist of the speeches in the Council to-day when the general 
discussion on the budget was continued. 

P.ao Bahadur Chaudhuri Chotu Bam, Leader of the National Unionist Patty, 
opined that the surplus wonld never be actually realised,' because the position of the 
cultivator had not been taken into account when framing the budget. 

If anything, the economic condition of the zemindars W3S going to deteriorate in 
the coming months, and not only was no relief to them contemplated, but no account 
had been taken of the possibility* of having to give them relief. Inter in the year, to 
the shape of remissions. Such a necessity was bound to arise. In the Hiss.tr 
District, in particular, conditions at present were so bad that an adult land-worker 
was only able to earn five pice per day and an adult women lour pice. He sugges- 
ted modification of the land revenue system in order to give permanent react. 
Concluding, the R 30 Bahadur suggested a reduction of the number of posts filled 
by Europeans and said that the situation W35 more serious than the Government 
were apparently thinking it was. 

-dian Nurullah remarked that if any remission was to be given to zemindars at 
all, there would be a big deficit instead of a surplus. Zemindars were even to-day 
in such a miserable plight that they were prepared to leave their fields for any 
place where they could get a decent living wace. 

2dr. Boyd, Financial Commissioner, said that interest of the cultivators and the 
Government had always been identical and hence their relations had always been 
good. It _ was in the interests of the Government that there should be a prosperous 
country-side and it was in the interests of Zamiodars that there was a strong aca 
just Government. In the last two years remission of no less than Bs. 250 lakhs tin 
been given. The agriculturists themselves seemed to consider service with cpntcmp. 
compared to free and honest tilling of the soil. The Government were doing 
that they_ could to give relief in Hissar and other scarcity districts. He pomteu 
out to critics that provision for Bs. 1.50, 020 had been made in the budge, tor 
relief of famine and the amount would be devoted wherever conditions called * 
Government succour. 

Sir Siiar.dar Hayat Khan. Revenue Member, assured the '. House tb?.! Ite 
Government were carefully watching the situation a? regards the possib!e_ scarcity, 
and all the suggestions made in the coarse of the discussrion would be given ctse 
consideration. The Government were also taking energetic steps to root cut 
corruption and bribery. 
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Sir Feroxn Khan boon stated that, despite the financial stringency, 25 lakh* 
had been provided in the budget for education. 

Sir Jknry Craik, Finance Member, raid that very fetv province In India, 
indeed very few countries in the whole world, were aide to hoaat of a wilnnccn 
budget, lie aftid that the criticfam that the Government ignored the preyuumk 
economic conditions was baseless. Since the Kharif of 1030, Government, nan 
given I Pi, 2,25,000 special remission. Its, 25 lakhs of laccavi debt was wiped on 
and Its, 2CD lakhs relief had been given to tenants— in all, an actual relief of 4/z 
croTO?,. A Government which remitted so much money and reduced expenditure by 
more than two crorett, could not be accused of lack of sympathy with the ngricul- 
fiiristti. Referring to Ohandhri Oliolti Rarn’s demand that, the number of Europeans 
in service should he reduced to a minimum, Sir ffenry Craik asked what the 
member's idea of a minimum number of Europeans was. Sir Henry Craik slated 
that, on 1st January 1013 British members of the I. C, S. posted in the Punjab 
totalled 127, On January 1033, the number was 70, Similarly, the number of Bri- 
tish police officers in the Punjab had decreased iri the last two decades from 70 to 
50, and Irrigation Department officers from 133 to Hi. "Judging from the number 
of requests made to me by my friends, including members of this Council”, said the 
Finance Member, "for tbc service of British officers for purposes of various inquiries 
and judicial trials — requests which f had often to refuse— I nrn not sure that there 
are many in the Punjab, particularly in the countryside, who want the number of 
British officers in the province to decrease still further”, 

VoTfso oh Bonor/r Gkahtb— I);imaxj>s (Jhihh*. F/mihb 
etb, MARCH i— There was a lively debate in the Council to-day on the Govern- 
ment's famine policy and on their capital expenditure on the hydro-electric scheme. 

A feature of to-day’s sitting was the appearance in their seats of the hulk of flics 
elected Hindu and Bikh members, who had been boycotting the sittings since last 
year’s walk-out, Bnrdnr Hflbibiillah’n "cut” of Its, 100 in the demand for Ministers, 
brought them iri at tbc time of tbc division, and the cut was defeated by 36 voles 
to 14. 

Femindar-rncrnbcrft criticised the inadequacy of provision for famine relief, and 
said that the people of Ifissar district were cither migrating or dying of hunger, and 
steps should he taken to save them from extinction. 

'Hie Government stated that, everything possible was being done to alleviate the 
distress. Where the budgetary provision was, found inadequate, recourse would be 
bad to the Famine Relief Fund, which had a reserve of Its. 10 lakhs, 

Bardar JlakiWUa initiated the debate on the Govern merit’d famine policy, by 
proposing a cut of one rupee nrider the bead "famine,” Under this head, the Go- 
vernment. provided a total of Rs, 2,00,000 for famine relit f, which the mover of the 
cut characterised as totally inadequate taking into consideration the present condition 
of the agricultural classes. Urging that more funds should he allocated for (his 
purpose, Mr. Jlabibulla gave a vivid account of the scarcity in lltssar and Gurgnon 
districts. He spoke of people who were compelled to soil their daughters in order 
to he able to live, and of others who were actually dying of hunger. It would tie 
wrong, he said, to describe them as dying of some disease, as the doetor would tell 
them. Hunger was the main and the only cause. That hunger and want should 
claim so many deaths when they were having Council and popular control was de- 
plorable, In the speaker’s opinion, barring Chinn there was no country in the 
world where people were dying due to famine alone, and such conditions should 
not be allowed to continue by any civilised country. He nrgtd that the Government 
should tackle the question energetically, by providing more funds. If they did so, 
they would be serving two objects. They would thereby save the people of the. area 
from extinction and at. the same time ensure cheap construction of utility projects, 
Mr. Allah had Khan, supporting the cut, said that the farmers of Hissar dis- 
trict were prepared to sell lands at less than one rupee per bipha. He appealed to 
the Government to bestir themselves in time. Otherwise, soon (litre would he no 
people in those districts to till the soil, as death and migration were daily depleting 
their population. 

Mr. Jiayd said that at the request of the district officer, he visited the areas in 
question arid while generally speaking he did not. find conditions were as had an 
they were depicted, where real distress prevailed suitable and adequate measurer, had 
been taken by the authorities, He denied that ofliccts were either dilatory or afraid 
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to ask for funds and assured the House that Government had always given libera 
apportionments for taccavi and famine relief. Apart from what the Government 
provided towards alleviating the distress, a great deal had been done in the way 
of preventing famine altogether. After a great amount of labour and expense, a 
fine network of canals and tributaries had been laid out throughout the district, 
bringing water within the reach of all. He was confident that the Punjab Irrigation 
works had banished famine from the province. That was no mean feat, although it 
had not received the recognition it deserved. Eleven million acres were protected by 
canals, providing food not oniv for those within their zone, but also for many areas 
outside. Many test works hacf also been undertaken. As regards people dyiDg of 
hunger, Mr. Boyd said that there were sections of the community in England to- 
day, about whom the same thing could be said to be true. 

Sir Sihandar Eayat Khan pointed out that the Government had given very 
generous relief hitherto, and if they had made a provision of only Bs. 2.CO.CCO in 
the budget, that did not mean that they would not go beyond that figure. That 
was merely the budget allocation, and*if a necessity arose, they could and would 
draw upon the Famine Belief Fund, wherein they bad reserves totalling Bs. 
15 lakhs. 

In view of the Government’s assurance, the "cut” was withdrawn and the pant 
passed in tolo. 

De*laxd Under Hedro-Electp.ic Scheme 

7ih. MARCH : — The bulb of the elected Hindu and Sikh members who had been 
boycotting the sittings since the vralk-ont last year, lagain attended the Council to- 
day when it continued the discussion on Government grants. Those who come 
despite the walk-out included Raja Narcndranath, Leader of the Hindu Party and 
Pandit Nanakchand, Sardar TJjjal Singh and Mr. Sampuran .Singh. Due to tbeir 
Totes another “ent” in the Ministerial demand (in charge of Sardar Jogindar 
Singh) was negatived by 40 votes to 15. . 

The demands voted to-day included Bs. 3,79,3CO for Civil Works and Bs. 6,35,9CO 
for the Hydro-Electric Scheme (establishment charges.) Moving the cut od the 
first demand, speakers generally attacked the policy of constructing bungalows for 
officers, when famine prevailed in two districts. One of the speakers said that 
under self-government, there would be more Indian officers who would not use these 
bungalows at all and bnnpalowE would remain vacant. The members wanted that n 
Committee should be appointed to enquire into the whole building programme. 

The motion for the relevant cut was pressed to a division and rejected by 40 
votes to 15, the members of the "walk-out” party solidly supporting the Minister. 

Several cuts were moved in the demand for Bs. 0,85,400 under Hydro-electric 
Scheme (working expenses). Supporters of the cut Eaid that it was first given out 
that the scheme would benefit the agriculturists, but this did not appear to be the 
case. They suggested that towns alone Ehould be made to pay and not the villages. 

8th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day, the major portion of the day was taken 
up with the criticism of the demand for working expenses connected with Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. 

Chaudhri Chotlu Ram. Leader of the National Unionist Party, said that a great 
deal of money had been already invested in capital expenses over the scheme. The 
working expenses should be reduced to the minimum. He suggested that, after the 
whole scheme was completed, it should be made over to a private company. 

Ifr. Astbury, Chief Engineer, pointed out that in estimating the working expenses 
the Government had no precedent to go npon. They followed .the method of an 
inquiry committee. As for the bnrden of working expenses, Mr. Aslbnry said that 
the area which had to be served would have to bear the working costs. He earn 
that the Government conld not view with favour the suggestion that the working of 
the scheme should be entrusted to a commission appointed for the purpose, because 
it was better all such electricity enterprises were managed by the State. 

Dr. Gohuichand Narar.a, Ministcr-in-cborgc of the scheme, in a speech lasting 
for over an hour replied in detail to the criticisms advanced by the previous 
speakers, and in particular to those made by Mr. Choltu Bam, father of tfcc 
scheme. Dr. Narang narrated the Etory of a bnsbnDd and wife who wanted to go 
on a holiday, but whose views regarding the place to go to differed. Eventually, 
the husband had to yield. When they reached the destination, however, it started 
raining, and conditions generally became unplcasantest, whctcripon the wife crossly 
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turned upon Iier husband, end asked him <n i7hy did you bring me here '? " Dr. 
Xarang justified the figures which the Government had presented. to the House. He 
said that if a lot of money had been invested on the scheme, it was ailjthe more 
necessary that adequate working expenses should be allotted to get an adequate 
return. He assured the* House that every avenue of economy was being -explored. 
As regards the benefits 3ccruiog from the scheme, both rich and poor stood 
equally to gain, especially the agriculturists. He admitted that the distribution of 
energy to distant places * would be expensive, but no embargo as such had been 
placed on agricultural consumers. 

Dealing with the suggestion that the scheme should be made over to a private 
company, the Minister S3id that after the House had roundly condemned the 
scheme, "it was hardly likely that any - private company would come forward to take 
it over, especially when the capital involved was over six crores. As a matter of 
fact, although tfie Government advertised for working tenders, no one at present 
was willing to take over, even the working responsibility. Dr. Xarang announced 
that, after the scheme was completed, energy would be supplied at the rate of 44- 
annas per unit, compared to six annas at present. He hoped that within four to 
five years the whole undertaking would return a gross revenue of Es. 61 lakhs per 
annum. 

In T?ew of the Ministers reply, the mover withdrew the cut and the grant wa3 
voted. 

Dejiaxd Uxdee Ageicclttee 

The Department of Agriculture under the charge of Sardar Jogindar Singh came 
in for similar criticism at the hands of several members but after the Minister had 
promised to exercise the rigidest economy, all the “cuts” were withdrawn and the 
respective demands passed. The House then adjourned to the 13th Instant. 

DsirAXD Uxdee Esdesteies 

l3tb. MARCH Two cuts to emphasise the necessity for a progressive policy to 
popularise Pnnjab industries— Government remaining neutral in each case — were 
passed when the joint demand for Es. 11,88,303 for industries was made by Minis- 
ters Dr. Gokulcband Xarang and Sardar Jogindar Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Habibullah. moving a cut of Es. 100, urged the holding of ex- 
hibitions of Pnnjab-made goods, and pointed out that this was the best way of 
advertising indigenous products, as had been shown by successful campaigns under- 
taken by other countries. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh agreed with the mover that exhibitions were a potent 
factor as a trade developer, but money was the stumbling block. He said that since 
the formation of the Joint Development Board several enquiry committees were 
appointed to investigate the possibilities of industrial development in the Provinces. 
As a result of their labours, a sugar factory bad been started at Sonepat, hosiery 
factories at Ludhiana, Jullnnder and Ferozepur, a vegetable ghee factory at Lyall- 
pnr, e weaving school at Shahdra, weaving factories at Jullnnder and Amritsar, and 
a fruit farm at Lyallpur. The Minister was also optimistic that ''since the recently 
opened hydro-electric scheme would make power easily available, some more industry 
would soon spring up in the Punjab. In this connection, he referred to the lack of 
markets in tbe Panjab itself for the sale of their products, and said that so far as 
the Government were concerned, they would explore all possible means to discover 
and open new markets. Concluding, Sardar Jogindar Singh stated that he proposed 
to appoint two or three sub-committees to study the conditions and find out the best 
means for the industrial expansion of the Punjab. 

A>r. Narar.g spoke in the same strain and said that if money could be raised he 
would like nothing better than to organise exhibitions. It was a good sign that 
Eural Unionists had begun to realise the fact that agricultural and industrial 
developments should proceed side bv side, and each depended on the other. In this 
connection, he anticipated close ana harmonious co-operation between the rural and 
urban members. The question of holding an exhibition was considered at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee on Industries, and while the principle was approved of 
practical shtDS to the same could not be given because of lack of funds. Con- 
cluding, the Minister promised to plead in favour of the proposal before the Finance 
Department and, as regards voting on this question, the Government would remain 
neutral. 
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The cut was carried by a large majority. 

Another cut with a similar object, namely, Re. 1 by Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq , wa« 
passed, the President not allowing discussion, as it covered practically the same 
ground and the Ministers jointly sympathised with the object of the mover. 

Thereafter the grant was passed. 

Messrs. Mushtaq Ali Gurmani and Labhchand withdrew their respective cuts, 
urging the opening of an experimental farm at MnzafFargarh and the popularisation 
of the tea industry in Kangra district, after Sardar Jogindar Singh had promised 
careful consideration of the proposals. 

A grant of Rs. 40,39,500 in respect of Agriculture (transferred) was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council adjourned. 

Demand Under Co-operative Dept. 

14th. MARCH Criticism of several aspects of the Co-operative Department 
covered the major ^portion of the debate to-day, when the Council continued 
discussion on the demand for Rs. 40,39,500 for Agriculture by Sardar Jogindar 
Singh Minister. 

A cut of Rs. 17,830, moved by Mr. AllaDad Khan to press the abolition of the 
posts of Deputy Registrars was negatived. Chaudhry Alladad Khan, moving his cut, 
said that since Deputy Registrars were never promoted to the Registrarship, they 
were affected naturally by the stigma placed on them. It was better their cadre was 
altogether abolished. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, explained that Deputy Registrars were carry- 
inglout very’ important duties. They were working on a time-scale, and had not yet 
reached the masiraum grade. He pointed out that in Madras, where there was much 
less co-operative work, there were no Ies3 than twenty-five Deputy Registrars. 

Cliaudhury Alladad Khan moved another cut of Rs. 30,030 to retrench the post 
of Banking Expert. 

Several speakers supported the “cut”, maintaining that the officer's duties were 
not indispensable, and if they were so, the banks who were deriving benefit there- 
from and not the Provincial Government should defray his salary. It was also 
suggested that either the Registrar or the Financial Adviser of the Government 
should discharge the expert’s duties. 

Sardar Joginder Singh defended the retention of Deputy Registrars as well as of 
the expert. In regard to the former, he pointed out that even in Madras, where 
the banking business was carried on in such a smaller scale, there were 25 Deputy 
Registrars. In regard to the Banking Expert, the Minister stressed the need for 
soundness of banking activities in order to safeguard the interests of the small 
investors, and enumerated the useful functions carried out by the expert, including 
the maintenance of strict audit, which was most essential to all concerned. The 
Minister pleaded that banking facilities should be extended rather than curtailed, aud 
appealed to the House for support to all phases of the co-operative movement. 

The “cut” was negatived by 34 votes to 20. 

Demand Under Agriculture 

The results achieved by the Government’s agricultural policy, were set forth by 
the Minister Sardar Jogindar Singh before the entire agricultural demand for 
Rs. 40,39,500 was passed. 

Mian Nurullah moved a “cut” in order to press the appointment of n propa- 
ganda officer, to make known to agriculturists the successful methods evolved in 
laboratories. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh welcomed criticisms on the agricultural and Industries 
departments, which only showed that there was a tendency to look at the problems 
from the common rather than the communal angle which, in his opinion, augured 
well for the restoration of communal harmony. The Minister stated that there were 
3,000 demonstration farms already doing propaganda on behalf of the Agricultural 
Department. The Government had every sympathy with the proposal for engaging 
a Propaganda Officer. This question had been under consideration since 1920, but 
in view of the financial stringency, even the Agricultural Commission’s recommend- 
ation in this conncction'could not be implemented. 

The “cut” was withdrawn, and the grant sanctioned. 
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Demand Under Public Health 

Th e token cat in the demand for Bs. 4S.S2.400 in respect of Medical and Pnblic 
Health, concerning the utility of the post of Director of Pnblic Health, was next 
taken up. 

Sir Feraxe Khan Xoor., Education Olinister, objected to the “cat", on the ground 
that the Directors post was non-votable. 

The President over-ruled the objection, stating that the item was shown in the 
xotable demand, and if the Minister wanted to treat it as non-votable, he should 
postpone consideration of the whole demand. 

Discussion being resumed, the mover of the cut observed that I. M. S.. officers 
alone were selected for the post, and opined that either there should be no discrimi- 
nation or the post should be abob'shed. 

Sir Feroxe Khan Xoon. replying, pointed out that the Secretary of State reserved 
certain posts in the Provinces, and” this post was among them. The Director of 
Healths post was reserved for the I. 31. S.. under the orders of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Chotlu Earn, leader of the Bural Unionist Party, snpported the “cut”, 
stating that his party's object was to strengthen the hands of the Jlinisters and the 
Government to plead the case of the Jiedical Department before the Secretary of 
State. 

Demand Under Police £ jails 

16th. MARCH : — While the demand for Police (Bs. 1,10,99,303) and Jails and 
Convict Settlements (Bs. 39,08.003) were passed without any discussion in the 
Council to-day, there was a great deal of discussion on the grants for Health, 
Education ancl Justice. 


Demand Under Education 

Mr. C. E. Allcdclkr.cn was for rejection of the whole Education grant of Bs. 
1.47,63,603, as a protest against the stiff Matriculation Geography paper, in which 
examinees were asked whether the hydro-electric project would be of advantage to 
the agriculturists. When the Olinister-in-charge could not answer the question to 
the Council, how could young boys, he asked, be expected to do so ? 

Sir Feroze Khan Soon, Education Minister, said that it was a matter for the 
examiners, and probably there had been a great advance in educational standard 
since 3Ir. AHadadkhan matriculated. 

Tie whole grant was passed. 

Demand Under Public Health 

Beplyiug to the criticism against the reservation of the post of Director of 
Public Health for I. M. S. cScers, the Inspector-General of Hospitals pointed out 
that in order to safeguard the careers of I, M. S. entrants who entered civil employ 
certain posts were reserved, but the number of such posts had been considerably 
reduced since 192S and at present, only one such post was reserved. 

The cut was withdrawn and the whole demand of Bs. AS, 82,400 for 3IedicaI and 
Public Health was passed. 

Demand Under Justice 

When the demand for Bs. 43,57.503 for the administration of justice was moved, 
Sardar Boota Singh, Deputy President, pleaded for more representation for Sikhs 
in the High Court establishment, 

Moslem speakers suggested that instead of wasting time on such questions, the 
leaders of the communities should put their heads together and come to an 3greed 
solution in respect of pnblic services. 

Sir Henry Craik painted out that High Court appointments were in the hand3 
of the Chief Justice, and the Government did not control them. 

17th. MARCH : — Discussion on the demand for the grant for ‘‘'Justice"' being 
resumed. Mr. C. E. Alicdadkhan moved a cut of one rupee in order to urge the 
abolition or the Special Tribunal appointed -adder the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 193-0 which was at present- trying the Punjab “Conspiracy” Case, The mover 
referred to the Government of India’s decision, dissolving a similar Tribunal in 
D elhi 
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Sir Henry Craik, Finance Member, said that the Punjab Tribunal did not stand 
in the same category as the Delhi Tribunal. Moreover, they bad finished all prose- 
cution evidence, and charges had been framed, which was not the case in respect of 
the Delhi Tribunal. He. however, said that it was not the Government’s intention 
to use the Tribunal necessarily for other cases except the one they had in hand. 

The cut was put to vote and rejected. 

Government then suffered two defeats, first on Mr. Chotluram’s cut of one rupee 
to condemn the meagre representation of the Hindu statutory agriculturists in the 
cadre of sub-judges, and the next on Khan Bahadur Mian Mushlaq Ahmad 
Ourmani’s cut of one rupee, asking the Government to issue a notification transferr- 
ing to Collectors the execution of all dectees involving alienation of land belonging 
to agriculturists in the Punjab. 

Speaking on the first cut, Choicdhury Chotturam complained that for the last six 
years agriculturist Hindus had not received a single appointment in the Sub-Judges’ 
cadre, although by convention, Hindus as such got fifty per cent of all vacancies. 
Chowdhury Chotturam, who is the Leader of the National Unionist Party, suggested 
the appointment of a Committee consisting of an agricultural Hindu, a non- 
agricultural Hindu and a Government servant, in order to determine what share of 
these appointments should go to statutory agricultural Hindus. At present, he said 
that non-agricultural Hindus not only got a lion’s share, but the whole share. 

Speaking on the cut, the Chief Secretary said that the question of the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Judges was an extremely complicated and intricate one. At present 50 
per cent of the posts went to Muslims, 50 per cent to Hindus. The Government, as 
such, had very little latitude in these appointments, firstly because all the postings 
were made on the nomination of the High Court and secondly, the Government were 
tied down by Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act, as also by the rules made in 
this respect. The question would be further complicated if they introduced such 
classification as Hindu non-zamiudars and Hindu zamindars, because that would 
inevitably lead to further compartments such as, Sikh-zemindars and non-zemindars, 
Muslim zemindars and non-zemindars etc. He asked the mover, whether he did not 
want the system of nomination at all and would be content with open competitive 
selection. As a matter of fact, the High Court was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
compartmental selection and would welcome open selection. Since Government 
could not go outside the High Court nominations and also beyond the rules, there 
was very little that the Government could do. The Chief Secretary asked for 
concrete suggestions. 

Choudhry Chotturam, replying, said that the Government must do something for 
agricultural Hindus. Otherwise, the .esult would be entirely to eliminate Hindu 
zemindars. It was no satisfaction to them if Hindu non-zemindats got 50 per cent 
of the posts. If in open compeiition, non-agricultural Hindus got posts, he would 
say that competition alone was not the best criterion of merit. He said that if 
Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act came in the way, it should be repealed. 

The Chief Secretary raised a point of order, whether in the Budget debate an 
existing law could be discussed or attacked. 

The President said that under Parliamentary practice, it could not, but under the 
tradition established under his predecessor in the House, it could and he wanted 
the sense of the House whether they wished to follow Parliamentary practice or 
previous tradition, warning the House at the same time that if they rejected Parlia- 
mentary practice in favour of their tradition, they would repent later. 

The Government supported Parliamentary practice, but were defeated on n show 
of hands, by a large majority, who favoured continuance of the practice followed 
hitherto, of criticising the existing laws in the debate on Budget. 

The “cut” was passed despite Government opposition. 

Moving the second cut, Khan Bahadur Gurmani said that under the present 
system, the execution of decrees for the purpose of the Land Alienation Act was 
being defeated, and the safeguard he suggested was necessary in order to protect the 
people’s rights. 

The “cut” was carried and the House adjourned till the 20th instant. 

Other Demands Granted 

20th. MARCH: — The Council met to-dav to conclude voting Government demands 
for grants. The whole grant of Us. 84,69,100 for general administration (reserved) 
was passed. Two more demands for dibt services and capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion were sanctioned without discussion. 
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The remaining demand?, including Rs. 35.54,000 for land revenue and Rs. 9,81,000 
for excise were sanctioned without a debate. The House then adjourned. 

Resolution In Agricultural Relief 

21«L MARCH : — The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day mainly 
connected with zemindar members’ demands for agricultural relief and the Zemin- 
dars Party scored a couple of successes against the Government opposition. 

Chaudhry Nazir Hussain moved a resolution recommending to Government to 
appoint a committee of officials and non-officials, experts and a few non-official 
members of the Council to examine and report upon the best means of re-adjustmg 
the existing water rates to the present prices of agricultural produce with as little 
loss to public revenue as possible. The resolution was passed, Government not 
opposing. 

Alian Nurullah moved a resolution recommending to Government to give 59 per 
cent remission in all Government dues in re-pect of rabi of 1933. 

Mian Mohammad Hagai Qureshi moved an amendment that instead of the 
words ‘‘50 p°r cent”. ‘‘Sub-tantial reduction” be substituted. 

The secretary of the Finance dedart meat asked, what was substantial reduc- 
tion. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan , Revenue Member, offered to accept the resolution if 
the words ‘ : if necessary” were added to the resolution. 

The amendment was however pressed to a division and carried by 34 votes 
to 25. 

Supporting the amended resolution Chaudhry Allah Dad Khan recalled the 
great services rendered by zemindars in war and Government should therefore act 
as a friend in need to their erstwhile helpers. The resolution was put to vote and 
carried by a majority. The House then adjourned till March 23. 

Supply of Hydro Electric Energy 

23rd. MARCH : — By the casting vote of the President, the Council carried a 
resolution demanding the supply of hydro-electric energy to zamindars for agricul- 
tural purposes, at concession rates for five years. 

There was a keen debate, the Government opposing the motion, on the ground 
that its provisions were unbusinesslike. 

Sardar Gurbachan Singh, the mover, pointed out that the Council had voted 
enormous sums for the scheme, hoping that zamindars would be benefitted. More- 
ever, when that class was hard hit from all sides, this concession would be helpful 
to them. 

Choudhry Alladad Khan maintained that 93 per cent of the cost of the schems 
was met by zamindars who deserved the privilege sought. 

Dr. Gokalchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, appealed to the House 
to look at the question from this practical view-point. Even surplus vegetables were 
not given free and how could electricity, produced at enormous cost from borrowed 
money, be given free ? If they wanted to supply energy as they would, they might 
wait till their vote became final, and then they could supply energy without any 
cost. But probably they would not be prepared to take upon * such a position then. 
He asked the members to help the Government to run the scheme on businesslike 
lines. 

Mr. Owen Boberls supported the resolution and Eaid that the project was not a 
business concern, and hence the Government sbonld not expect any profit. 

Mr. lekehand, new member from Ambala, in his maiden speech, pointed ont that 
electric energy was supplied at cheaper rates in towns for industrial purposes. He 
said that the British Government had done nothing to improve the miserable condi- 
tion of the farmers. 

The Chief Secretary contradicted Mr. Tekchand’s statement as the ignorant 
remarks of a new-comer and said that the Government had done a lot of things for 
fanners including the opening of an agricultural farm 3t Lyallpur. 

When the resolution was put it was declared carried'by 32 to 31 rotes, where- 
upon the Leader of the House pointed out that one vote for the Government had 
not been included in the list. 

On Mr. Nathica Singh, Hindu Member, declaring that he had voted for the 
Government, a tie was announced. The President, Sir Shahabuddin, thereupon, gave 
his casting vote in favour of the resolution. 
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When Sir Sikandar Bay at Khan drew the President’s attention to the '’general 
practice” that the casting vote was given in favour of the Government, Sir 
Shahabuddin replied that it would have been a different matter if there was a 
question of continuing the discussion. In the present instance an overwhelming 
majority of the elected members, who were representatives of public opinion, had 
voted in favour of the resolution and only the Government and the nominated 
members had voted against it. Hence, he thought it his duty to vote for the 
popular side. The Council then adjourned. 

Punjab Municipal Officers’ Amend. Act 

24th. MARCH In the.’Council to-day, a non-official Bill to amend the Punjab 
Municipal Executive Officers’ Act was introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st October 1933. The original Act lays down that an executive officer 
may only be appointed by a five-eighths majority. The present' Bill empowers the 
appointment of an executive officer by a simple majority and also proposes to 
reduce tbe salaries of Executive Officers. 

The mover pointed out that of ten municipalities to which the original Act was 
made applicable, only one, namely, Bhiwani was able to select an executive officer 
by the requisite majority and nine others were still unable to do so. 

The speakers supporting the motion said that it was impossible that the requisite 
majority would be secured in any municipality, and also alleged that due to this 
factor, Executive Officers had come to look upon themselves as big bosses, and 
frequently insulted the elected representatives. 

Afr. Marsden, Secretary, Transferred Department, and Dr. Goknlchand Narang, 
Minister for Local Self Government, replied that since the passing of the Act, there 
had been a great improvement in the working of the municipalities, whereas 
previously an unsatisfactory state of affairs prevailed. 

Eventually, the Council passed the circulation motion, which the Government 
did not oppose. 

_27tb. MARCH The Council discussed to-day the Bhakra Dam Project to 
irrigate three and half million acres in South Eastern Punjab, to which Government 
had declared themselves committed in 1929. 

The Finance Member told the House that due to Slate territory inter- 
vening and the difficulties of capital it did not appear as though the Bcbeme wonld 
ever be completed. Jhe resolution was talked out. 

Debate on the White Paper 

28th. MARCH : — The motion to discuss the White Paper was talked out in the 
Council to-day after speakers from all sides tof the House had participated in 
the debate. _ . 

Baja Narendra Nath , leader of the Hindu Party, made the following statement 
on behalf of the Hindus : — ’The policy of the Government in England is to . cr L s ”r' 
lize minorities and majorities in India as separate entities. We are constrained to 
look upon the constitutional proposals of the White Paper from the point of view 
of Hindu minority in the Punjab. Experience in the Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
the past has been very discouraging. The treatment meted out to them has been 
most invidious and unjust. The" Home Government turned a deaf ear fo_ all our 
representations. Wc, therefore, are convinced that any criticism of tbe White 1 aper 
from the point of view of these minorities will not m'eet a better fate and will be an 
utter waste of time. The Governor was supposed to be made (he protector of mino- 
rity rights in the new constitution, but can he be expected to follow a policy dme»- 
ent from that of the Home Government which would be one of differential trea. me 
of minorities in different provinces ? No general formula of minority rights wnic 
would have given them protection, has been announced. Any suggestions on in- 
point from us are absolutely useless as they are not likely to receive any better con- * 
deration. We, therefore, see no other course than to adopt an attitude of re^entme 
and indifference’. ‘ » 

S ardor Ujial Singh, a Bound Tabler. made the fol!owing_ statement on bena 
the Sikhs : — The White Paper has completely ignored the claim of the 
even gave sanction to the communal awnrd which the whole community rcgaiO’ 
unjustand unworkable. We have examined the proposals with nnxions care ‘ 
the point of view of responsible government at tbe centre and autonomous go- c , 
roent in the provinces with special regard as to the protection and safeguarding , 
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eur m in ori;— interests and we are driven. to the conclusion that under the proposals 
enunciated In the White Paper I: would be Impossible to establish an autonomous, 
Impartial and Jus: government In the provinces and effective and responsible govern- 
ment In the centre. "t_ nder these conditions no useful purpose. we relieve, would be 
served at this stage to enamkte these proposals in detail and we rrnst reserve ocr 
crifirism for a more snitable opportunity 'when enr criticism and cooperation are 
likely to be of some vainer 

Xo e±er near or Sikh elected member partielpafed in the debate. 

Among the Muslin r: enters a large majority was of the opinion that the propo- 
sals were disappointing and the— wanted to press Sardar Habiba Uahf s substantive 
motion to vote bn: one to the motion cot having been, made in time the President 
disallowed voting and adjourned the honse till 30th. 

Fcxtab Musicifal Acr Ajllxd. Bill 

30th. MARCH: — The Conncil disenssed to-day the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill seeking to modify the law relating to "municipalities so as to ensure bet- 
ter control and more efficient administratiorT of local bodies. When Dr. Ga.hiJ- 
cr.ir.d Xcra.nr, Minister for local Self-Government coved that that bill as re- 
ported by the select committee be taken into consideration it met with severe coa- 
cemraiion at the hands of Muslim members who declared that it world mean the 
very negation of local self-government and invest the executive with actocratic 
powers to override local bodies. 

The Bid was introduced by Dr. Xarang in the last May session and referred to 
a select committee. Of the three Muslim members who had agreed to serve thereon 
two. namely. Chondhry Xarirhussaia and K han Bahadur Shaikh Din Mohammad 
resigned their seats later and Mr. Mushtsq Ahmed Gnrmsnt appended a note of 
dissent wherein ha said : Tf we are unfit to control or manage our local bodies it 
does nor lie in our month to ask for responsible self-government, responsibility at 
the centre, or provincial autonomy. The* Bill as amended gives powers to the local 
Government to superintend and ensure efficient management of municipalities in 
every way. the powers sought to be obtained being of the following nature : Tf in 
the cplnirn of the Government any officer or servant of a municipal committee is 
negligent in discharge of his duties the committee shall on requirement of the local 
Government suspend, fine, or otherwise punish Mm and if. In * the opinion of the 
1 oral Government he Is unfit for his emplovment on the Committee, shall dismiss 
him.' 

The Bill was discussed at length on the 31st. March and 1st. April. The motion 
of the Kura! Unionist party in favour of the Punjab Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
being recirculated for public opinion was lost without a division and the Bill was 
considered clause by clause. The Unionist partv at tHs stage walked tout of the 
House in a body as was announced by their leader Chocdhii Chhotu Bam earlier. 

4th. MARCH : — The Council passed today the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment). BllL There are provisions in the Bill to pnntsh negligence or dQatoriness 
on the part of municipal employees, dismiss any servant not discharging duties 
properly and making persons' responsible for loss. etc., arising 'from their 
mismanagement or negligence. The Bill curtails the power of the presidents of mu- 
nicipalities and lays down rules with regard to the lay-out of municipalities and the 
control of nonions growth and -cultivation. 

The attendance was thin to-day due to the absence of Rural Unionists who had 
walked our in a body yesterday, 'leaving the Minister with Ms official votes and half 
a dorm in minorities to pass the Bill on his responsibility'. The Bill was further 
considered clause by clause and some amendments moved by nominated members 
were accepted while others were withdrawn. 

Kitn'.ror J 'Isharc; Sir.g\ asked whether he could move sn amendment fabled by 
the members of the Unionist party who were absent due to their walk-out, but the 
President did now allow this to fie done. 

Air. Or-'- Ecccri; alone from among the Rnrsl party (who did not Join in 'the 
walk-out yesterday) made unsuccessful attempts to oppose individual clauses. He 
claimed s' division on the amendment that clause 7 be omitted, bat is was defeated 
by SO votes to 5. 

* The. House finally passed the Bill as amended and adjourned till April H. 
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Rural Indebtedness Comm. Report 

I 1th. APRIL — :The Council adjourned sins die to-day, after discussing the report 
of the Rural Indebtedness Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Government in 
March last year, to examine the recommendations relating to indebtedness, made by 
the Agricultural Commission, the Labour Commission and the various Banking 
Inquiry Committees. 

The Committee, which was presided over by Sir. H. Calvert, recommended in- 
ter alia, a simplified procedure for dealing with petty insolvency cases, the reg sta- 
tion and licensing of money-lenders, the prohibition of compound interest, and the 
appointment of conciliation boards and machinery for the am : cable composition of 
debts. The Committee suggested the introduction of a Petty Insolvencies Bill for 
bringing relief to agriculturists. 

Criticism from the non-official side was confined to the zemindar members who, 
while welcoming some of the proposals, condemned the report as a half-hearted one 
and as intended more to help sahnkars than agriculturists. One of the speakers 
described the report as the death-warrant of the zamindars, and warned the Govern- 
ment that, if action was taken on the lines of the report, it would drive the debtor 
class among the tillers of the soil to take the law into their own hands. 

After several speakers had attacked the report from the view-point of borrowers, 
Sardar Jcyjendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, pointed ont that the report merely put forth suggestion and In no way com- 
mitted the Government to any particular course. He claimed that the Agricultural 
department had achieved a great deal in increasing the yield of the agriculturists 
during the last ten years. At the present rate, in twenty-five years the cnltiva- 
tors would be better off by at least twenty-five per cent in respect of their earning 
power. Defending Co-operation, which, he said, was the panacea for the agriculturist s 
ills, the Minister said : “If Co-operation fails, it fails because we have not trained 
onr people in the ethics of Co-operation.” 

Earlier speakers attacked the Government and the non-agricultnral members 
of the Committee for trying to deprive the agriculturists of even the privileges 
and rights which they enjoyed at present and deliver them into the hands of money 
lenders. Halil: Din said : ’“What is proposed is complete annihilation of the Zemin- 
dars (the voice : How ?) The Committee recommends that the maximum 
figures of 37.5 per cent should be a “fair” rate of interest. Even where a higher 
rate is charged, relief is not to have a retrospective effect. The agricultural debt at 
present runs to 135 crores, twelve times the annual revenue of the province. Even 
the interest thereon at the current rate of interest would amount to double the 
provincial income. According to the recommendations, ancestral land could be 
attached even after the death of the debtor. This represented the withdrawal of two 
valuable existing privileges, namely, sanctity of ancestral land and immunity tbronob 
death. Within a few years, eighty per cent of the population would be entirely 
deprived of their lands and thrown into the streets. The Usurious Loans Act had 
been a dead letter in the Punjab and in other parts of India and the provisions of 
the Land Alienation Act had been rendered largely Dngatory through the discre- 
tionary powers. The prospect for the indebted agriculturists was black indeed. Tne 
member concluded by warning the Government : “If yon persist in snch a course 
and the indebted peasants who are sinking lower and lower, find that the Government 
are impotent to protect them from the hands of the Sahnkars, the time will soon 
come when they will protect themselves, with their own hands.” He accused tne 
capitalist members of trying to make more secure the citadel of the money-lenders, 
whereas the intention of the Government was to brmg relief to the debtors. 

_ Chaudhry Chottu Earn, Leader of the Unionist Party, recognised that the Com- 
mittee had made some sound suggestions, snch as, those for protection of ho.dmgs 
against fragmentation, but thought that, on the whole, the report was as objections! 
as the White Paper. 

Chaudhry Allahdad Khan suggested that the Government should announce a two 
years’ moratorium in respect of all rural debts. „ 

Sir Sil.cnder Eayat Khan, Leader of the House, winding up the debate, repnma- 
ted the_ suggestion that the Government officers in the districts were unsympathetic 
and said that the points mentioned by the speakers would receive careful coasz-e.- 
ation at the hands of the Government. 

The Council then adjourned sins die. 
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BUDGET SESSION— LUCKNOW, loth. FEBP.UAP.T TO 1st. APRIL 1933 

Aolnestt foe POLinCAL Peeosees 

loti. FEBRUARY : — The Badges session of the United Provinces Legislative 
Council commenced to-day with the President, Sir Lain Si la ran, in the chair. 

By 25 rotes to 20, the Council rejected a resolution urging the grant of a 
general amnesty to all political prisoners, in order to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the introduction of the new constitution. 

The Finance lle.rr.b-rr said that political prisoners held the key of the doors of 
their cells in their own hands, and had only to turn it to come ont. He admitted 
that the Government wanted peace, bat at the same time he wanted to be assured 
that there would be no recrudescence of the Civil Disobedience movement if these 
prisoners were released. 

Another non-oScial resolution, urging better treatment of political prisoners than 
what was meted out to ordinary "CP class prisoners, was lost without a division. 

Sill Exodus 

A resolution, urging the entire stoppage of the hill exodus owing to financial 
stringency, was withdrawn. The Finance Member described the economies already 
effected by the proposed curtailment of the oSeial stay at Xainital. With regard 
to the holding of a session of the Council there, he said, the Government had an 
open mind. 

Gels' Education is U. P. 

17th. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day Mrs. Kaiiash Srivastava, wife of the 
Minister for Education, moved: 

‘This Council recommends to the Government to take the necessary steps to 

make primary education compulsory for girls in the areas where there is already 

compulsory education for boys/' 

Mrs. Srivastava said that she was not actuated by a spirit of jealousy, but her 
aim was to put up an earnest fight against illiteracy. The education of mothers 
was a condition precedent to that of children, and she hoped the Government would 
not only extend sympathy to her motion, but give tangible proofs of it. 

The 'Minister for Education, who followed, gave a resume of the activities of the 
Government in furthering the expansion of female education. He described the 
difficulties the Government had to contend against, chiefiy because of time-honoured 
customs and the purdah system. He was prepared to accept the resolution in so 
far as to invite the suggestions of local bodies, and by the time these were received 
he hoped the financial situation would improve, which" would facilitate compliance 
with the wishes of the mover. 

The resolution was pat and adopted r.em cor.. 

Middle Class Uxejelotoiext 

20th. FEBRUARY : — In the Council, the resolution of 2>Ir. Zihur Ahmad. 
urging the immediate adoption _ of measures to start subsidized industries 
in every district in view of the increasing unemployment among the educated 
classes, and the introduction iu ail educational institutions of training in 
industries, according to requirements of each locality, was carried without a division. 

The mover of the resolution urged that, instead of spending large sums of 
money in rooting oat the evils of terrrorfsm and lawlessness, the Government 
should earnestly endeavour to cure the disease which was the cause of these evils, 
namely, unemployment by subsidized industries. 

Middle Schools foe Gels 

The House also adopted r.rrr. can the resolution of Mr. Ramhahadur Salsena 
suggesting the starting of Anglo-Vernacular middle schools for girls at all district 
headquarters. 

30 
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Excise Policy us U. P. 

21«t. FEBRUARY Tie debate was resumed to-day upon the resolution moved 
by Mr. C. I". Chintamar.i at the* Naini Tal session last year, askjng the Govern- 
ment not to re-introdnce the auction system of disposal of excise licences nor 
the sale of country spirit in open bottles, and to implement their repeated_ decla- 
rations of policy and to subordinate considerations of revenue to the promotion of 
temperance, by adherence to the policy contained in the resolution on the Pim 
Committee Report. 

The Minister of Excise, Mr. Srivaslava said that the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this regard was the same as that enunciated by Mr. Chintamam as Minister, 
who had not himself accepted total abstinence daring his_ tenure of office. The 
speaker was loyal and faithful to his worthy predecessor, in the matter of that 
policy. All that had been done wsa to change the system, bnt he refuted the allega- 
tion that the change had been introduced surreptitiously. He characterised the 
surcharge system as irrational. Under it, much needed revenue had been unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, and he added that the auction system had reduced the total con- 
sumption by cutting out illicit supply and that thereby it promoted the cause of 
temperance." It had resulted in a definite increase of revenue without doing harm to 
the cause of temperance. He asked the House not to be led away by the compa- 
ratively harmless appearance of the resolution which, in fact, was one of far-reaching 
character. After all, the Minister added, total Prohibition was not the goal of the Go- 
vernment, bnt the minimum of consumption with the maximum of revenue. With that 
object in -view, he pointed out, almost all other provinces in India had gone back to 
the auction system. 

The Minister reminded the Moslem members of the House that there was no re- 
ligions principle involved in the resolution inasmuch as Islam prohibited the drink 
habit altogether. By voting for the resolntion, therefore, they would be doing 
nothing in accordance with the dictates of their religion, but by voting against it 
they would be promoting sobriety among people. 

Mr. Chtnlamani, replying to the debate, referred lo what be had said In moving 
the resolntion in Jane 1932, and examined in detail the points raised by the Minister. 
He repudiated the suggestion that the Excise policy, he followed as Minister, was 
minimum consumption with maximum of revenue, and maintained, instead, that the 
policy of the Government then was subordination of consideration of revenue to the 
promotion of temperance. He showed how the auction system was engendering 
larger consumption through questionable means, and stated it was with a view to 
combating the evil, that the surcharge system was adopted. 

The first and fourth parts of the resolntion of Mr. Cnintamani were negatived 
after a division, while the second and third were carried, there being no dissentient. 
The latter two parts requested the Government not to increase the number of shops 
of opium drugs and spirits (country and foreign!, except where there might be a 
pronounced pnblic demand therefor, and to deal with the evil -of illicit distillation 
by vigorous administrative action. 

Hamibpue Dr. Board Elections 

27th. FEBRUARY In the Council today, the President Sir Site Hem dis- 
allowed the motion of Mr. Jagbhon Singh seeking to discuss certain methods 
alleged to have been adopted in connection with the Hamirpnr-.District Board elections 
held on February 17th and 18th. It was stated by Mr. Singh that one of t^e 
charges was that there had been open canvassing bv the subordinate staff. , 

The Minister Naicab Sir Mahomed Tuevf said that he would ask for a report 
and if any action was called for. the matter would be looked into. 

The President agreed with Mr. Singh that it was a vital question concerning 
franchise, but felt that there was no urgency about it, and that it could watt tor 
some time. 

U. P. Court Fees Amendment Eru, 

On the motion of the Finor.ee Member, the Council passed the_ United 
Court Fees Amendment Bill, levying a fee of Its. 100 on Municipal and Ibs-r.-* 
Board election petitions. According to the statement of objects and reasons, regara 
being bad to the importance of these petitions and the cost to which Governmen. 
were put in arranging for their trial, the present rates were inadequate. 
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Financial Statement for 1933-34 

The Badge! was then presented. Mr. E. A. EL Blunt, Finance Member, in the 
course of his speech introducing the budget for 1933-34, said : — 

Daring the period since the commencement of the reforms up to the end of 
1933-34 our capital receipts have amounted to 1 , 1 30J lakhs whilst the charges 
against these receipts hare amounted to jnst over 1.124 lakhs. Oa the working of 
the whole period, therefore, we hare secured under this head a balance of 64 
lakhs. I may here mention that one of the two debts which we took over with the 
reforms, namely the old provincial loan account, has now been completely repaid. 
A enm of 2954 lakhs has thns been wiped out of our debt account. 

Daring the same period i. e. r from 1921-1934, onr total provincial revenue inclu- 
sive of the opening balance in 1921-22 has amouted to 15,553, lakhs whilst- onr ex- 
penditure has amounted to rather less than 15.846 lakhs, making a deficit of nearly 
293 lakhs. To this, however, has been transferred the balance in the old develop- 
ment loan of 1181 lakhs with the result that the deficit under this head now amounts 
to just under 174# lakhs. The deficit oa all provincial resources combined amounts 
to jnst over 1674 lakhs. 

The causes of this deficit- was fully explained in my speech of last year, and 1 
need not repeat them. Calamities such a= the floods of 1924-25. unduly heavy ex* 
pendrture in several years, unfortunate years such as 1928-29, and finally, the_ fall in 
price levels, have all contributed to this” result. The last of these causes still per- 
sists. and its effect is still fresh in onr minds. Its importance becomes clear from 
the following fact. In 1931-32 and 1932-33 we have, on account of this fall, already 
remitted 225 lakhs of land revenue ; and we are bndgetting for another 113 lakh3 of 
remission in the next year. And so, but for the fall in prices, we should at the end 
of 1933-34 be able to boast of a surplus of 172 lakhs, instead of lamenting a deficit 
of 1674- lakhs. There are, however, certain signsof improvement. The deficit of 22S lakhs 
which we expected in 1931-32 has proved to be on!yl78fIakhs. Of this decrease of 49# 
lakhs, SO# lakhs came from increased receipts and 19 lakhs from decreased 5?P e ooi- 
tore. Passing on to 1932-33 we budgeted for a loss on the year's working of oJ lakhs, 
raising the total deficit to 237 lakhs. "We now expect the loss on working to be only 
10 lakhs, and the total deficit will only by 18S4 lakhs. In other words, we expect 
onr position at the end of 1932-33 to be better ’than originally anticipated by .no less 
than 984- lakhs. 

Coming now to the budget for 1933-34 I begin by mentioning a piece of good 
news which has only jnst reached ns, and is consequently not allowed for in onr 
estimates. We still owe to the Government of India, for the re-armament of our 
police, a sum of 2 lakhs. It was due for repayment in the budget year, and the 
budget as printed allowed for it. The Government of India, however, have recently 
agreed to postpone half of this payment nntil 1934-35, with the result that the ex- 
penditure figures both under Police and in the total are too large by a lakh. The 
reduction will be made either by a Government motion for a cut, or by correction 
In the final edition. I mention the matter 3t once, because in all the figure which I 
shall now quote, I take account of this additional saving. 

In the budget year we estimate for a revenue 1,1593. lakhs and expenditure of 
1.146J lakhs. Under Debt heads so far as provincial resources are concerned, we 
estimate for receipts of 49*4 lakhs and charges of 31# lakhs, with a surplus of jnst 
under 18 la k hs. The total surplus on the year's working is therefore 22 lakhs. 

As compared with 1932-33 gross revenue (excluding irrigation working expenses) 
is 27j lakhs above the revised for the current year. The principal contributors are 
Land Eevenue, where there is an increase of 125. lakhs, as a result mainly of re- 
dneed provision for remissions doe to crop failure, which were high in 1932-33 ; 
and excise, where the increase is 11 # lakhs, as the result of returning on the basis 
or actuals to a (low) normal figure. Other heads contribute between them an in- 
crease of 3i lakhs. 

The total increase in expenditure (again corrected to allow for Irrigation working 
expenses) is 5# lakhs above the reserved. Ihere are savings amounting to 30-J lakhs 
under Debt charges and minor savings, stationery and printing and the Secretary 
of State's expenditure which bring the total Eavings of 31 lakhs. All other heads, 
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however, exhibit an increase of which the most important are 7 % lakhs under 
Education, 4 lakhs under General Administration. 3 lakhs under Irrigation working 
expenses, 2f lakhs each under Administration of Justice and the High Commis- 
sioner’s expenditure, 2J4 lakhs under Superannuation allowances and pensions, and 
2 14 lakhs under Miscellaneous charges. Of these the last is duo to a special item 
for remissions of takkavi, whilst the last but one is based on actuals. In every 
other case, the principal cause is the reduction of the pay cut from 10 to 5 per 
cent and the restriction of the latter to salaries of Rs. 50 and over. The effect of 
this change is some 20 lakhs. 

In conclusion, I have merely this to say. The tide of _ misfortune is, I hope, 
beginning to turn, and by the time that the' new constitution comes into force, ! 
sincerely hope it will have ebbed, and that the ship of State will once more be sai- 
ling on a sea of prosperity. 

Coup.t of Wards Amesdmext Bill 

29th. and 30th. MARCH The Council discussed the court of Wards Amend- 
ment Bill in these two days. ".On the 29th. Bai Sahib Lata Anand Sarup moved an 
amendment to reduce the representation accorded to the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association at Allahabad from three to two and, secondly, to give one seat on the 
court of wards to a member elected by the United Provinces Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Mazaffamager. He said that the Association was founded so far back as 1905 
and it had a larger membership than the British Indian Association of Ondh. 
The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association which was given the right of electing 
three members was only started in 1914 and it restricted its membership to zamin- 
dars paying a tend revenue of Es. 5,000 and over, whilc'all zamindars were eligible 
for membership of the Mnzaffarnagar Association. The speaker urged that in view 
of its importance and position the Mnzaffarnagar Association should be given at 
least one seat on the court of wards. 

Natrab Sir Muhammad Yusuf said he regretted very much that he had to 
oppose the amendment. Recently in his speech at Etah he had appealed to the 
Muzaffarnagar Association to affiliate itself to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. By 
such affiliation they could add to their prestige and better organize the zamindars. 
He did not mean to Eay that the Muzaffarnagar Association had not done any 
useful work in its own sphere but it could not be said that it was an association 
of provincial importance. The best solution was to seek to affiliate that body with 
the Agra Zamindars’ Association at Allahabad rather than press its claim indepen- 
dently in season and ont of season. The Agra Zamindars’ Association had_ practi- 
cally the same status as the British Indian Association and so it had been given an 
equal number of seats and the mover should not try to take away one seat from 
them. 

At the request of Mr. Chintamani, the Deputy President put the amendment in 
two parts. The first part asking for a redaction of seats given to the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association from three to two was rejected and the house 
divided on the other part asking that one seat Association. It was also rejected by 43 
against 23 votes. Among those who voted for it were Messrs Chintamani, Brijnandan 
Lai and Vikramajit Singh, Maulvi Fasihuddin and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singb. 
The proviso to clause 4 says that no person except the president shall be elected 
or nominated as a member who does not pay land revenne or nnder-proprietory 
rent amounting to Es. 1,500 or who is not 'in receipt of maintenance allowance of 
at least Es. 1.203 a year from the estate of a proprietor. 

Thalmr Hanuman Singh moved an amendment to this proviso seeking. to 
exclude not only the president bnt also the members elected by the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council and nominated by tire local Government from its purview. 
The amendment was lost after discussion.’ 

Baja Jaganr.ath Bakhsh Singh moved the deletion of the entire proviso on the 
ground that the minimum amount of revenue laid down in it would exclude 'many 
useful members of the zamindar and taluqdar communities from being elected to 
the court of wards. The amendment was opposed by the Raja of Jaunpnr, Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain, Shaikh Muhammad HabibuIIah and Mr. E. F. Oppenbeim, 
senior member of the Board of Revenue. 

Giving his hearty support to the amendment, Mr. Chintamani said that if it 
was accepted the poorer classes of landlords would also be empowered to hare a 
share in the work of the conrt of wards. If representation was accorded to the 
Legislative Council— he was not sure whether they were on the right track m 
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asking tbe Conncil to send representatives to a number of boards outside— it stood 
to reason that no restrictions should be imposed on its discretion and that it should 
be trusted to possess enough of responsibility to send such members as would do 
their duty. 

The House voted for the retention of the proviso by 36 against 34 votes and the 
amendment fell through. The Council then adjourned. 

30th. MARCH : — Resuming discussion to-day on the Court of Wards (amendment) 
Bill, Tnahur Hanuman Singh moved the addition of a new proviso to sec. 4 seeking 
to disqualify for election any landlord or under-proprietor indebted to the extent of 
double the land revenue or "rent or disqualified under sec. 8 of the Act. 

Mr. H, A. Lane , Eevenue Secretary, opposing, said that it was difficult to decide 
who was indebted or not and further ’3 man might be quite solvent though he was 
indebted to the extent of double his land revenue or rent. 

Oa the motion of Mr. Brij Nandar.lal the house agreed to delete tho portion rela- 
ting to indebtedness and the remaining portion was rejected by 24 against 18 votes, 
officials remaining neutral. 

A new proviso was added on the motion of the Finance Member that untill the 
first president was appointed, the member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the 
court of wards should be the ex-officio president. 

The House next debated the clause relating to the appointment of the secretary. 
The Bill provides that the secretary should be a whole time paid Government ser- 
vant. The Finance Member moved an amendment that the secretary Ehonld be a 
whole time Government servant paid by the Court of Wards and appointed by the 
Government who should prescribe the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr. Chintamani moved to substitute the word '"officer for ‘Government servant’. 
He pointed out that the Governor might be trusted to select one whom he regarded 
as competent and in every way fit for the office whether from among Government 
servants or outside their ranks. 

Mr. E. F. Oppenheim, senior member, Board of Revenue, opposing the amend- 
ment said that the secretary must be an officer with much administrative experience. 
His work was not purely secretarial work. He has to give a number of interviews 
and understand the wards and their difficulties. The speaker urged that a Govern- 
ment servant would do the work better. 

Shaihh Muhammad HabibuUah supported Mr. Chintamani’s amendment and said 
thatjGovernment- seemed to distrust even the Governor (Mr. Chintamani : Hear, hear) 
and wonld not let him choose a competent special manager of any estate as secre- 
tary of the Court of Wards. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh further supported 
the amendment. Mr. Chinfamanvs amendment was accepted by the Finance Member 
and adopted by the House. 

Mr. Chintamani next moved an amendment that the secretary be appointed by 
the Government and not tbe Governor which was rejected. 

Another amendment was moved by Mr. Chintamani that the secretary be appoin- 
ted ‘from among persons recommended by the Court of Wards on a : salary fixed 
by the Court.’ 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council for two hours till 2-15 p.m. as 
a number of amendments oa the order paper which were to be moved were not in 
proper form. 

After lunch the Finance Member moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Government should after consulting the Court of Wards appoint a secretary and fix 
the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr. Chintamani moved another amendment that the secretary should be appoin- 
ted from among persons recommended by the Court of Wards on a Ealary fixed by 
the Court of Wards. The Finance Member’s amendment was carried and Mr. 
Chintamani’s amendment was lost. 

The Finance Member then moved under para 24 of the Manual that farther 
debate on the hill be now stopped and resumed at the next meeting of the Conncil. 
He said one reason for his asking the House to adjourn the debate was that they 
had still to discuss the White Paper and everybody he believed felt tired and did 
not want to stay after Saturday. He doubted whether it would be possible in any 
case to bring the measure into force till the beginning of the next revenue year 
that is, till October, so that there was plenty of time to discuss it under more plea- 
sant conditions both as regards temperature and mental equilibrium. (Laughter). 
The House agreed. 
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Debate on the White Paper 

The Finance Member nest moved that the White Paper on Indian constitutional 
reform be taken into consideration. He said the debate would be left entirely to the 
non-official members escept in so far as it might be necessary for a Government 
member to make remarks on questions of fact on which there might be any misap- 
prehensions. He hoped there would bo no such need and added if it should come 
to voting official members would not vote. This restriction, however, did not apply 
to the hon. ministers. . ., . 

II a fix Muhammad Ibrahim who initiated the debate on the White Paper said. in 
India it stood universally condemned and there was a very strong public opinion 
against the constitution embodied in it. It failed to remove the long standing grie- 
vances of Indians. The most important of those grievances was that India was 
ruled not for her own benefit but with the object fulfilling the. desires of English 
businessmen and English officials. India was still being governed, with a view to no 
good to the trade of England at the sacrifice of Indian industries and Indian trade. 
They had asked times out of number for the abolition of the post of the Secretary 
of State but it was to continue under the new reforms scheme. The betterment ot 
Indian conditions could not be achieved for so long as the post of the Secretary ot 
State remained. - - • ; 

Fat liajeshtcari Prasad said that the White Paper denied to Indians substantiat.res- 
ponsibility in managing their own affairs. The dominating economic interest ofBritain 
prevailed and the economic interest of India wa3 sacrificed to Britain’s. ■ He next 
condemned the extraordinary powers proposed to be given to the. Governor-General 
and Governors and took strong exception to the powers to command the legislature 
to pass any bill they liked. It seemed to be a cry in the wilderness for Indians 
to press their rights and it was indeed no wonder that the White Paper had pro- 
duced no favourable impression on anybody’s mind. 

Saht Yihramajil Singh enumerated a number of objections to the provision 
contained in the White Paper. He mentioned that there were a number otsategu- 
ards for a transitory period which was not fixed. The federal constitution was 
made dependent upon circumstances which might not possibly. come into existence 
Even if they happened the constitution could not come into existence automatically 
but the two Houses of Parliament bad to present an address to his Majesty a 
King. The White Paper did not contain any alternative scheme jf r® l |tL 

failed to come into being. The All India services would continue to be recruited D - 
Secretary of State and the Ministers would have no control over them. ve U 1 
powers were proposed to be given to the Governor-General and Governors an 
satutory railway board would be created, though railways was a transferred sun j • 
Lastly, there was no scheme for Indianisation of the army. The speaker op .. 
that it would have been far better if there was no question of States joining 
Federation and the provinces alone would have been considered .sufficient un 
constitute the federation. He condemned the introduction of a kind.ot oyareny 
the central Government where defence and external affairs and ecclesiastical GC P . V 
ment would be reserved subjects. He said the proposed provincial autonomy 
large powers in the hands of Governor was not a bold, step but a ® 

staggering Etep and real autonomy would not be possible unless the scheme 
greatly improved in several directions. He urged that further recruit raentoy 
Secretary of State to the Indian Police Service be stopped as there was n0 . ... 

suitable material in the country. He particularly referred to the lnaoeq 
representation of commerce in the United Provinces both in the central ana in., i 
vincial legislatures and summed up by saying that his Majesty s Gorernm e 
presenting a picture with ugly spots on it which must be first removed in o 
make the picture acceptable to India. _ , , . „ 

Mr. E. Ahmed Shah said the White Paper was not. the final product a consmu 
tion which was to be taken for granted as the finished prod net. He a=x 
House to remember that there were two or three insurmountable difficulties 
ncction with the constitutional proposals embodied in the White raper. in 
a vast continent compared with the dominions of Canada, South Africa ana ,j 

lia and there were five provinces with greater population than the POP.™™ .„ 0 f 
those three dominions put together. There were 232 dialects m the co j} 
which 13 were named principal languages which were, abso.ntely ras de 

another. Thirdly, there were all types of religions faiths in. India. Tb-P j- 1 they 
the problem a very complex and grave one and in considering the c ®“* t f . t0 [k c 
should guard against any' speed which might prove injurious and harm 
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people. If they bore all those considerations in mind and then studied the White 
Paper they would not find many aspects in it to be very seriously 
looked into. Even in constitutions of Eome dominions the Governor- 
General had some powers. He approved of the safeguarding powers give_n_ to 
Governors to protect the interests of minorities but disapproved of the provisions 
relating to commercial discrimination. He considered that a second chamber was 
necessary in the United Provinces as there were possibilities of a clash of interests 
and it was necessary to keep the balance. He urged that even I. C. S. and I. P. S. 
should be brought up under the control of the provincial authorities and there 
should be no farther recruitment from Britain. He agreed with the criticism of 
Sir T. B. Sapru that recrnitment to those services by the Home Government was 
inconsistent with provincial autonomy and it would block the way of administra- 
tive economy in the provinces. He said the White Paper was blackened with a 
long list at the end of what were known as scheduled castes and said their 
existence was a stading slur on Indian society as a whole. 

Raja Shri Krishna Dutt Dube ofJJaunpur said though the strength of the United 
Provinces legislature was going to be doubled the seats given to zamindars remained 
the same as'now. (Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf — Hear, hear). They were quite 
justified in asking for more seats as they held a great stake in province. He held 
that under the new constitution the powers of ministers would decrease and not 
increase and characterized it as a great drawback in the constitution. The White 
Paper was on the whole unsatisfactory and Indians would not rest content until it 
was greatly liberalized. 

The Governor’s Speech 

Reviewing the economic, political and financial ‘situation in the Province, H. E. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Elsewhere the change in money values has produced 
a_ disturbance in mentality, so great as almost to shake onr confidence in civilisa- 
tion, which has shown such susceptibility to changes in its material- conditions. It 
is a tribute to the fibre of Indian civilisation that it has withstood the shock which 
has upset the mental balance of other people.” 

Referring to the charge of lack of sympathy on the part of the Government in 
regard to the question of remission of land revenue, _ His Excellency said that 
Rs. 339 lakhs of land revenue which would be remitted by the end of 1934 
was lax in excess of that remitted in the other provinces. In order to meet the 
fall in revenues, the working expenditure in 1932-33 had been reduced by 130 lakhs 
as against expenditure for 1930-31, but it wss hoped to attain an equilibrium in 
working expenses in 1933-31. 

Speaking on the proposals contained in the White Paper, Sir M. Hailey said : 
“The White Paper is somewhat severe in form. It sets forth a scheme without 
argument or justification, and does not make the same appeal as the Montagn- 
Cnelmsford Report. The extent of the powers conferred on popular representatives 
is overshadowed by the precision given to the statement of restrictions on those 
powers. More advanced critics have always regarded the measure of responsibility 
granted at the Centre as a focal point and it is to what they regard as inadequacy 
of the proposals in that respect that they invite public attention.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said: “As regards • the Centre, there is much for 
which we must wait until the picture is further completed in the Parliamentary 
discussion : I don’t think it would help you, if I attempted to penetrate for you 
the natural reticence of the paper on certain matters, for instauce, -.para 13 of the 
Introduction, which refers to steps to be taken if circumstances, prevent the intro- 
duction of Federation.” 

Analysing the proposals referring to the Provinces, firstly, in their relation to the 
Centre on the legislative side. His Excellency said that there were proposals for 
delimiting the mutual spheres of legislation and a device suggested for narrowing 
down the controversial question of residual powers. On the administrative side, , 
intervention could be from two sources. The Centre could issue directions to . the’ 
province as to the exercise of its powers in relation to aoy federal subject, but only 
in relation to snch subjects, and the Governor-General could issue instructions to 
the Governor ODly in respect of matters defined as his special responsibility. 

The lowering of the franchise would give an electorate five or six times that 
which had at present elected the Council. The provision of as many as twenty 
Depressed Class Eeats would have its influence on the representation of the genera! 
electorate. 
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The next question was how far within the province itself popular representatives 
would have Executive control. His Excellency observed: “For you, the test must 
be the extent of those special responsibilities in pursuance of which the Governor 
can override the Ministers either on his initiative or as agent of the Governor- 
General, and the precision with which those special responsibilities are defined and 
how far Ministers would have complete control over the administration." 

His Excellency said that there would probably be no cavil at the stipulation that 
all recruitment must be made through the Public Service Commission,' which would 
also have a voice in promotions and disciplinary action. 

It was an error to apply to the scheme, continued Hi3 Excellency, arguments and 
criticisms which would only be applicable, if they were being presented with the 
final form of the constitution engraved on brazen tablets, immutable for all time. 
He observed: “To our British view, one test of the value of a constitution, is its 
adaptability to future conditions. I suggest to you to consider here the extent to 
which the system of controlling the Governor by an Instrument of Instructions will 
supply an element of adaptability. You have a concrete scheme put forward after 
much consideration by those who in all sincerity have thought only to benefit you.” 

Finally, His Excellency exhorted the councillors not to be deterred by any minor 
difficulties, but to carry outside the Council the determination to work the scheme. 

3 1st. MARCH: — The Council sat to-day and continued the discussion of the 
White Paper which was universally condemned by the majority of speakers as 
containing highly unsatisfactory and reactionary proposals. About sixteen non- 
official members including Airs. Kailash Srivastara, wife of the Education Minister 
and the only lady member of the Council, participated in to-day’s debate. 

Mrs. Srivastava characterised the White Paper as the most disappointing 
document. She said, so far as women franchise was concerned, its recommendations 
fall much of those of the Simon Commission and the Lothian Committee. She 
vigorously criticised the provision according to which women were asked to make 
application to get themselves enfranchised and complained that literary qualification 
for women had been placed too high. She said that women in India would not 
remain silent unless they were given their proper due. 

lit. APRIL:— To-day’s debate reached a high level and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani , 
leader of the Opposition, spoke for 19 Iminutes. His speech was regarded by all 
sections of the House as one of the best speeches he ever delivered on the floor 
of the Council House. 

The only supporter of the White Paper scheme was Mr. K. B. Eafix. Bidayat 
Bussain, a delegate to R. T. C who inspite of all his eloquence left the House 
unconvinced about the proposals embodied in the White Paper. 

Mr. Ramcharan, a nominated member from the depressed classes, said he would 
be lacking in his duty if he would say that the White Paper scheme satisfied his 
community. He endorsed all the criticisms made of the White Paper by members 
of the Council and said that classification of the depressed classes had given them a 
rude shock. 

Ncncabzada Liahotalihhan, Deputy President of the Council, criticised the scheme 
in details and said that Provincial Autonomy to him without responsibility was 
unthinkable, a misnomer and travesty of language. Concluding, he complained that 
representations of Zemindars on the Lower House was not adequate. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani denounced the White Paper proposals at great length 
and quoting extracts from the recent debate in the House of Commons said that the 

P osition had none the more improved. He concluded by saying that the W hue 
’aper scheme was an insult for England to offer and an insult for India to accept. 
After the discussion of the White Paper had concluded, Mr. C. l. Chxn- 
tamani, leader of the Opposition, paid glowing felicitation to the Nnwab of. Chnattan, 
Home Member, on his exalted elevation to the Governor’s post, with which leaders 
of other parties, the Finance Member, the Leader of the House and the President, 
associated themselves. . . 

The Natcab of Chattari who was greatly moved thanked the House for what 
they said about him and hoped that he would get the same co-operation in 
future. 

The President then adjourned the Council sine die. 
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BUDGET SESSION.— PESHAWAR, 9th. to 25th. MARCH 1933. 

Financial Statement for 1933*3 4. " 

The Budget Session of the X. W. Frontier Legislative Council opened its 
Session in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar on the 9th. March 1938. The 
Horible C. EL Gidncu, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1933-34, Rednc- 
tkra-of the police expenditure by'half-a-lakh and fresh expenditure of Itsr 1 lakhs 
for the expansion of beneficent activities, in addition to Rs. 30.C0Q spent during the 
current year on water-supply scheme, were the two salient features of the Budget. 
.The Member observed that there -had been do xecrudesence of-. Civil • Disobe- 
dience, and the Province had settled down with a determination with very few ex- 
ceptions to work the Reforms and draw the best from themi Not only therefore 
had it been found possible to make the expected reduction in the temporary additional 
Police, but also to make it considerably earlier than was at first thonght feasi- 
ble. The times were still hard and the Government perhaps might, without undue 
conceit, take to itself a measure of credit-in not only having balanced its budget, but 
in having been able to devote by no means an inconsiderable sum for the expansion 
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of its beneficent activities Referring to the present Budget estimates, Mr. Gidney said 
that 1932-33 was expected to close with a balance of R-. 10,99,0 0 or Rs. 1,42,000 
more than was budgeted for. The present year’s budget provided for an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2,50,030 for the ne.v Council hall and Secretariat buildings. Of this 
only Rs. 1,13,003 was likely to be spent before the close of the present year. The 
Finance Member feared that the forecast of irrigation receipt would not be realised, 
and would fall short of the budget estimates by Rs. 2 iakhs. This would be set 
off by the two unexpected wind-falls of an increase of Rs. 1.24,000 under Excise 
receipts due chiefly to the recovery of arrears of duty from the Punjab Government, 
and the saving of rupees lakh's in the police budget. ' 

Turning to the Budget estimates for 1933-34, the Hon. C. H. Gidney said : 
Revenue is estimated to produce Rs. * 165.25,000, while expenditure is estimated at 
Rs. 169.14, (XX) or an excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs. 3,89,000. The 
closing balance at the end of the next year will therefore be reduced from Rs. 
10,93,000 to Rs. 7,03,000. The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 includes a sum of 
Rs. 2,39,000 for items of new expenditure, namely, restoration of the five per cent 
pay cut, annual increments, expansion of roads' construction of bridges and other 
activite3 of the education, medical and agricultural departments. The restoration of 
of the salary cut accounts for an increase of Rs. 1,60,003 over the current year’s 
revised estimates. The annual increments are responsible for further increase of 
Rs. 125.000. There is also an increase of Rs. 6.303 under Civil works, which is due 
chiefly to budget estimates for 1933-34 providing Rs. 3,15,000 for expenditure on 
roads to be financed from the road development fund as against Rs. 1,65,003 in ifer""" 
revised estimates for the current year.- The increase of Rs. 1,50.030 on this amount 
is however counter-balanced by the decrease under establishment charges owing to the 
fact that from the next year, civil works will be carried out by the new Public 
Works Department of this Province, and not by the military engineering service _ as 
hitherto. The decrease in revenue is due to a drop of Rs. i,29.Co0 under “Excise ’ 
and Rs. 2,62,003 under “Forests.” These decrease will be partially counter-balanced 
by an increase under “Irrigation” and “Civil Works” of Rs. 103,000 and Rs. 1,50, (XX) 
respectively. 

The Finance Member, in conclusion, regretted that some beneficent schemes had 
to be ruled out for the present, as the subvention still stood at the economy figure 
of one crore and the provincial revenue provided very little for expansion, which 
conld only be sought either in more prosperous times or in new taxation to which 
the Government did not propose to have recourse at present. (Applause).' 

Habipuk Jail Disturbances 

ilalik Khuda Baksh’s adjournment motion raising a discussion on the treatment 
of prisoners in Haripnr Central Jail was disallowed, as a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of non-official elected members of the Honse to enquire into 
the Haripnr Jail disturbances was admitted and fixed for the 25:b March. 

Kai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna's adjournment motion to raise a debate on (he 
excluEion of Indians from bungalows in the Pe-hawar Cantonment was disallowed, 
the question being held as one not being the concern of the Goveroor-jn-Council. 

Collection of Aejis from Bannu Citizens 

10th. MARCH: — The Council held a short sitting to-day when supplementary 
demands in respect of the Irrigation, Public Health, Pensions etc., were granted. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

General Diccusrion of Budget 

13th. MARCH : — The general discussion on the budget was opened to-day by iiahk 
Khuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Independents. The Government bad stated that 
they yielded to none in their desire to ameliorate the conditions of the people and 
relieve the economic distress. But the resolution for remission of fifty per cent of 
the revenue passed by a majority in the last se==ion had hitherto not been pvcu 
effect to. They had been trying to help the administration, bnt the Government 
were unresponsive. He attacked the corruption in the revenuejtnd foren depart- 
ments. The speaker complained that no meeting of the Reserved Subjects Committee 
was held daring the past year, the Government taking decisions behind the back ot 
the Hons^ Referring to administration of jails the speaker said that prisoners were 
not treated like human beings. The speaker urged the allotment of one d.ay for the 
discussion of the White Paper after the publication, as rumours were afloat that tuC 
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Fro- tier would be treated on a different footing in respect of transfer of Lam and 
Order. He attacked the restoration of the salary cct, and said that the Publicity 
Department is superfluous. 

Mr. Gbj.lc.r-. Bclbcr.z (Progressive Party) viewed with satisfaction the redaction 
in police expenditure, and the increased expenditure or beneficent activities. He 
commended the proposal for a high school for girls, but deplored that steps had not 
been taken to make the curriculum of studies more comprehensive in the primary 
stages. He —as disappointed with the budget as it did not contain any proposal 
for the conversion of the Islamia College. Peshawar, into a residential University. 
He refuted the allegations against the peblietty Department which he thought, was 
essential for the G'sseminaticn of good literature. 

Peer Bckhsh Mkcr. (Independent) Laid stress on the need for a subvention. . He 
also urged representation of the province on the Joint Select Committee. Speaking 
on amalgamation of the Public Works Department with the Irrigation Department, 
the speaker said that the scheme had already failed in the Punjab. He criticised 
the Government’s action in reaching a decision without consulting the House and- 
thonght that the proper method would have been to bring a motion for amalgama- 
tion of those departments before the House. P.er Bakhsh criticised the Govem- 
ment policy confining per ons to their Moballas under the Pnblic Tranquillity Act, 
as such a policy would not restore confidence in the public mind. 

Mr. Ishurardcs (Minorities Party) said that the budget was similar to the pre- 
reform budgets, and was cot calculated to ameliorate the economic condition of the 
masses. He attacked the heavy administrative expenditure in the face of the very 
little potentialities for development of the revenue resource. The Government had 
dons nothing to introduce improved means of cultivation or to develop Industry 
and Commerce- 

Kctrab ScduUa Mr.cn (Liberal Party) urged remission of land revenue, sugges- 
ting that a committee should go into" the economic grievances of zamindars. ~ He 
advised postponement of the construction of new buildings to give relief to the 
agriculturists. The Council then adjourned. 

1 4th. MARCH: — Besuming the Budget [discussion to-day Mr. Mahomed Abbas 
Mr.cn (.Liberal! said that if the railways end P. W. D. could be induced to nse wood 
instead of imported cement etc., there was considerable scope for development of 
the income from forests. 

Mr. Bcchircm. (Minorities Party) drew a sad picture of agriculturists in his 
constituency and demanded improvement of the means of irrigation in the driest 
part of the" province. 

Mr. Tr.orr.son. Revenue Commissioner, defended the Excise Deparment’s activities in 
connection with’ the prevention of smuggling _ opium etc. from Afghanistan and 
other countries. Deferring to revenue remission, Mr. Thomson said that it would 
benefit the small landholders very slightly, while large landholders had not much to 
complain and he a=snred the House"' that the Government would do everything to 
assist Beta Ismail Ehan. 

Mr. liccrbcZsh (Progressive) demanded that the jail administration should be made 
commercialiy self-supporting and suEcient, 

Mr. Abdul Echirr.cn Khcn. Deputy President, wanted the Government Eerionsly 
to ponder over the critical question of'revenue remission. He demanded a change of 
heart by Indianising Executive appointments. 

Air." Gidr.sij, finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the constructive 
suggestions made, would receive the attention of the Government. The limited 
resources at present available, precluded them from apportioning large sums for bene- 
ficent activities for which two lakhs had been set aside in the Budget. 65 per cent 
for the Transferred ar.d S3 per cent for the Eeserved departments. ‘ He assured the 
House that at the revision time an increase of the subvention would be pressed. 
Defending the restoration of half the cut in the salaries of the provincial services, 
Mr. Gidcey said it was meaningless no; to restore the cut when the Government 
cf India ha'd given relief to their employees. Excepting the restoration of the cut 
and increments, there was no increase in the administrative expenditure. Referring 
to the revenue remission, the Finance Member^ Eaid that during 1931, five annas in 
the rupee were remitted for wheat and in 1932 four annas in the rupee for sugarcane. 
Ee hoped for better times, and asked the members to indulge in the virtue of 
self-help and to resolve to invest their money in the province, thereby, developing 
industry and commerce and increasing the revenue of the Government.’ As Home - 
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Member, Mr. Gidney paid a tribute to the good sense of the people resulting in 
the saving of 3f- lakhs iu the estimates for the police. The Council then adjourned 
till the 17th. 

Voting on Budget Grants— Land Revenue Demand 

17th. MARCH '.—The Council began the voting on Budget demands to-day. 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, moved that Es. 321,000 be granted to the Governor 
in-Council to defray charges for next year in respect of land revenue and 
stamps. 

Mr. Abdul Gafoor Khan, on behalf of agriculturists, referred to the damages to 
the crops resulting in a heavy reduction of agriculturists’ income. The Government 
were not prepared to grant relief despite the resolution recommending a 50 per cent 
reduction of revenue adopted by the. Council at the last session. 

All sections of the house, Liberal, Progressive and Minorities joined in the 
demand. Malik Khuda Saksh Khan referred to the unsatisfactory nature of land 
record’s and said that corruption among Patwaris resulted in unnecessary litigation. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, met the criticism by saying that the 
Government would look into specific cases of alleged corruption, if they be brought 
to' their notice. Supervising officers were exercising closer control, but they could 
not be expected to go beyond the rules laid down by the department. Referring to 
the' resolution for a fifty per cent reduction in revenue, Mr. Thomson said that the 
Government did not ignore it, but the present finances made it impossible for them 
to accept it. In the grant of remission for Eugar cane, the Government had taken 
into account the low prices and the damage to the crops. 

Naicab Sir Abdul Quayum Khan, Minister, said that both sides of the. House 
agreed on the distressing plight of the zaminders, and he suggested the appointment 
of a committee to look into the facts and figures to remove the misgivings that 
Government were not in earnest in their endeavours to nlleviate the distress. 

'Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the province had 
been passing through unprecedented turmoil for two years, and the Government were 
doing their level best to recover from its adverse effects, and were determined to 
improve the administration of the Revenue department. 

Mr. Gidney assured the House that the representations made to His Excellency 
the Governor during' his tour had not fallen on deaf ears. As for a reduction of 
fifty per cent, he asked the House to look at the problem from the practical view- 
point as it was impossible to go beyond the reasonable limits of a temporary reduc- 
tion, in the absence of alternative ’ suggestions for taxation. He sympathised with 
the agriculturists in their distress, and regretted that limited financial resources did 
not allow them go furher. . ....... 

. (Despite these assurances, Independents pressed the motion to a division, which 
was lost by 23 against 9 votes. 

Demand under Excise and Registration 
The Minister’s demand of Rs. 1,01, (XX) in respect of Excise and Registration was 
under discussion, when the House adjourned. 

' 18tb. j MARCH : — Mr. Eabibullah Khan (Independent) moved for the total rejec- 
tion of the Ministers demand. Several speakers imparted a moral tinge to the 
discussion,' by pointing out that religion urged the total prohibition cf intoxicants. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, defending the Excise policy, recalled hi* 
remarks during the general discussion on the budget, and stated that Governments 
policy was to restrict consumption, by making it expensive. Total prohibition . baa 
failed in China and America, and would not succeed in. India. . 

Mr. J. E. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, agreed that intoxicants were .con- 
demned by all religions, and said that the imposition of a heavy duty was a simple 
procedure whereby the actual persons disregarding the dictntc-s of religion pain a 
penalty automatically. . 

Mr. Ishardas (Minorities Tarty) declared : “Wo cannot offer co-operation at tee 
sacrifice of religion.’’- • * .- 

" Kateab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, agreed as to the imperative ncecs?i y 
for the eradication of the evil, and said that to tbnt end, only three courses were 
open, namely, social reforms. ■ of which there was little, a heavy duty ana to.ai 
Prohibition. He " declared : ' ‘‘Unless you have • an inner feeling of respect io. 
religion, civil law is not gomg to help von.” He expressed the fear that toe 
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Opposition wguM ultimately protest against Prohibition, as an interference with 
Beligion. As a practical man he warned the Muslim members against beiDg unfair 
to other communities. He strongly opposed the motion. 

Malik Kkuda Ba&sk Khan, Leader of the Opposition, recalled the events of the 
last year, when the total grant vras rejected, but Government had ignored the almost 
unanimous verdict of the House. He accused the British Government of encourag- 
ing the use of intoxicants, which were conspicuous by their total absence in India 
before British Buie, and supported Prohibition. 

Mr. Kcor Baksh, opposing the motion, passed reflections on the Press and could 
only be restrained from doing so, after a ruling of the President on a point of 
order raised by the Leader of the Opposition, that the remarks were uncalled for. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by IS against 16. The Minister's 
demand was passed. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. 

Dejiaotd foe Foeests 

20th. MARCH : — The Council concluded the grants for Forests, Irrigation. 
Central Administration and Justice which were passed without any discussion.^ 

In respect of the Ministers demand for Rs. 3.45, GOO for Forests, a cut of five 
rupees was mored by Mr. Abdul Quayum Khan (Independent), leading to a 
prolonged debate. 

Rai Sahib Mehrchand Ehanna bitterly complained of inadequate representation 
of minorities in the department, and pleaded for the Minister’s co-operation with 
the minorities, by taking them into his confidence. 

Mr. Gkolam P.albani Khan (progressive), on the other hand, alleged that over 
fifty per cent of the forest guards and the rangers and the majority of the clerks 
of the department belonged to the minority communities. 

Nairab Sir Abdul Quayum Khan assured the House that the genuine grievances 
of the Opposition were being fully considered by the Government who were 
prepared to appoint an enquiry committee as suggested by the mover of the “cut". 
Assn ring the minorities he said that their, interest was not so unsafe as Mr. Mehr- 
chand Khanna imagined, nor was the Minister so obstinate as others thought. He 
commended the suggestion for- starting a match factory in Hazara. 

In view of these assurances, the “cut" was withdrawn and the demand was 
passed. ; 

- Dolsjd foe Jails 

The House nest proceeded to discuss the demand for Bs. 9,09,000 moved by 
Mr. Gidney. Finance Member, in respect of jails and convicts settlements. ’ ' ■_ 

- Mr. ' Abdul Ghafoar Khan (Independent) moved for a ent of five rupees to raise 
a 'debate on the ill-treatment of prisoners in the Frontier jails. 

Malik Kkuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Opposition, enumerated the specific 
cases of alleged ill-treatment ; and ' outlined ' the genera! grievances of the prisoners 
related to hina by the prisoners themselves during his visits to jails. 

Mr. Koor Bakhsh Khan linked the jail riots with the weekness of Superin- 
tendents, and pleaded for the appointment 'of a strict disciplinarian with stronger 
powers. ‘ - 

Lt.-Col. Brierley, the Inspector-General of Prisons, stated that he fully realised 
public alarm at the recent incident both in Dera Tsmail Khan and the Haripur 
Jails, and assured the House that he likewise had been put to a great alarm and 
despondency- Irresponsible and ignorant people who had been dragged into the field 
of politics and tanght to disobey authority, carried to the jails the same contagious 
germs. “Bed. Shirts" coaid not be induced to stick to the declared policy of non- 
violence. They disregarded jail discipline and refused to do the Cask allotted. 
Hunger-strike was a direct defiance of jail rules. Since 1st March there had been 
no disturbances in jails and work was going on smoothly. Lt-Col. Brierley assu- 
red the House that they had done their best to keep "discipline and at th"e same 
time satisfy the reasonable demands* of the prisoners and the public generally. 
Mentioning the specific case of Mahomed Akram, who had been flogged, he said that 
the prisoner was the ringleader in one of the most dangerous riots that ever occur- 
red in the Frontier jails. _ In Haripnr, he was the brain behind a carefully planned 
riot that. did not materialise. j 

The guillotine was applied by the President when Lt.-C-ol. Brierley was speak- 
. Ing. The cat motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 21 against S 
"votes. The Council then passed the remaining 17 demands under various heads and 
adjourned till the 22nd. 
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Repeal of tee Fboxitee Regulations 

22nd. MARCH :—The Council passed to-day the resolnfion of Hr. Abdul 
Ghaffocr Khan (Independent), recommending to the Governor-in-Conncil to repeal 
the Frontier Crimes, Safety and Secnrity Regulations. The mover said that the 
Naimatullah Committee came to the conclusion that these lairs were not beneficial 
and recommended their repeal, irhile the Secnrity Regulation was not required in 
view of the Public Tranquillity x\.ct. To justify in letter and spirit the constitu- 
tional elevation of the Province, he pleaded for the repeal of these regulations. 

Speakers from all sections of the House condemned the regulations as out of 
date 

When the President called on Mr. Abdul Ghaffoor Ehan to move his resolution 
Halil: Khuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Opposition, raised a point of order, 
requesting the Chair to allow the House to resume discussion on the resolution of 
Peer Bnkbsli Khan recommending amnesty to political prisoners. Mr. Khuda 
Bakhsh Khan quoted the precedent of Eai Saheb Mehrchand Khanna’s resolution 
regarding the establishment of girl’s schools which was pending from Abbottabad 
session and discussion on which was allowed by the President during the autumn 
Eession in Peshawar. 

Qaxi Mir Ahmed Khan , Legal Remembrancer, said that no precedent could 
override law. 

The President , agreeing with the Legal Remembrancer, over-ruled the point of 
order, saying that the resolution had lapsed in view of the prorogation of the 
sess : on. 

The Honse proceeded to discuss Abdul Gbafoor Khan’s resolution. Several' * 
speakers from the Liberal, Independent and Minorities Parties supported the 
resolution, condemning jirga system. 

Mr. Gtdney said that the Government welcomed the resolution as they wanted to 
give the members an opportunity to express their views as promised by the Viceroy 
when he announced the suspension of the Frontier Crimes Regulation for one year 
at the time of the introduction of the Reforms last year and secondly to enable the 
Government to be in possession of the views of the public through their chosen 
representatives. Sir. Gidney said that the Frontier Security Regulation lapsed in 
Slarch 1931, and had not been renewed. The Frontier Safety Regulation was enac- 
ted to replace the martial law imposed in Peshawar in 1930, and was applied for six 
months only and had not been renewed. The suspension of the Crimes _ Regulation 
was due to terminate in May next when the position would be reviewed in the light 
of the administrative reports of the Judicial Commissioner and the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Police. There was no cause for the fear that Government would reapply the 
regulation. He told the nominated members that they could freely express their 
opinion, but the Government would not take part in the debate. 

Naicab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, expressing bis opinion as an elected member 
of the House, said that the statement of the Leader of the House, that the Govern- 
ment did not intend re-applying the regulation without considering the administra- 
tive reports should have satisfied the mover regarding Government’s intentions. 

Hints were thrown by several non-official members during the course of the 
debate for the withdrawal of the resolution in view of the statement of the Leader 
of the House, but Independents proved adamant. 

After a prolongd debate, in which most of the speakers condemned the regulation, 
the Honse passed the resolution and adjourned. 

T he A xti-Peostitutiox Bill 

23rd. MARCH : — The Council referred to select committees two non-oEcial 
bills, namely, Peer Bakhsh Khan’s Anti-Prostitution Bill and Mr. Mchr Chanu 
Khanna’s Bill to prevent juveniles from smoking. _ _ , . 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (Independent) moving for the consideration of the.Anu- 
Prostitution Bill, said that it was placed before the House id the first session at 
Abbottabad. It could not be proceeded with in the Autumn session in Peshawar a? 
the previous sanction of the Governor-Genera! had not been obtained but now 
sanction had been got. The Bill was intended to empower municipalities in tnc 
Frontier to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence of prostitutes. A fev r 
years ago the inhabitants of Bannn and Kobat resorted to direct action. -* n 
Pcsbnwnr in 1931. picketing was resorted to by Khilafatists. To-day, there existed a 
strong feeling. The Bill proposed EUmmary trials. General bad reputation was to 
be taken as evidence. • 
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Kaxi Hear Ahmed Khan , Legal Remembrancer, raOTing for the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee, said that it was not the intention of the Government to 
put obstacles to the progress of the Bill, but they wanted a select committee to care- 
fully examine the opinions already elicited. He said that the report of the select 
committee would be placed before the House at the nest session. 

Several speakers agreed with the principles underlying the Bill, but pleaded for 
modifications regarding summary trials and hearsay evidence. 

Air. Ihomson, Revenue Commissioner, supported the reference of the Bill to a 
select committee, which would carefully scrutinise the opinions elicited in view of 
the important changes sought to be made in the Indian law of evidence. 

Nateab Sir Abdul Qayurr. Khan said that the Bill was practically accepted by 
ail sections of the House. The controversy centred round the delay which was 
inevitable in matters of social reform. 

The Independents, some Liberals and a few members of the Progressive Party 
urged that the Bill be disposed of in the current session and that the select com- 
mittee should begin its deliberations forthwith. 

Replying to the debate. Pear Bakhsh Khan, the mover, said that there was no 
obvious "reason for delaying the passage of the measure, as opinions so for elicited! 
favoured the Bill. 

The motion for a select committee was carried by the casting vote of the 
President. 

Bill to Peeved Siiokesg by Juyentles 

P.ai Saheb Mekrchcnd Khanr.a then introduced his Bill to prevent juveniles from 
smoking. The Rai Sahib said that medical opinion was against smoking by juveniles 
as it was one of the predisposing causes of tuberculosis. The Bill imposed the pen- 
alty of a fine on those selling tobacco to children. The mover referred to the fact 
that snch a measure already existed in the Punjab. 

The introduction of the Bill was opposed by Noor Baksh as in his opinion, 
administrative difficulties stood in the way. The Punjab Act had already proved 
ineffective. 

Mr. Gidney, Leader of the House, explaining the attitude of the Government 
said that if a real demand existed, the experiment might be tried, but as far as 
information was available, it was doubtful whether the Punjab Act had proved 
effective and workable. 

Leave for introduction having been granted by the House, Air. Alehrchand moved 
for reference of the measure to a select committee, to report before Autumn. 

The House accepted the motion, and adjourned. 

Debate on the White Paper 

24th. MARCH : — The Council discussed the WhitefPaper to-day on the'motion of 
Jlr. Gidney, Leader of the House, who observed that the views of the Council 
would be forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

Peer Baksh Khar., on behalf of the Independents, expressed general dissatisfac- 
tion with the White Paper proposals, particularly the Ordinance-making powers of 
the Governors, reservation of Defence and External Affairs and the limitations 
placed on the Powers of the Finance Minister. Referring to the proposed Federa- 
tion, he said that the fulfilment of the conditions precedent was a remote possi- 
bility. Peer Baksh K h a n urged that the subvention be made a statutory charge on 
the central revenues and regretted the injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Mr. Ishardas (Leader of the Minorities Patty) in a carefully balanced speech, 
expressed satisfaction at the over-generous treatment meted out to the Frontier 
Province saying that thsir representation in both Houses of the Federal legislature 
was more than generous. JMr. Ishardas referred to the significant omission of the 
words “ Dominion Status which should be definitely incorporated in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution Act as the defined policy of the British Government. 
He suggested that the accession of only those States to the Federation should be 
accepted in which the standard of administration was on a par with that in the 
British Indian Provinces. Criticising the reservations and safeguards, Air. Ishardas 
said that there was no indication in the White Paper when and how they would 
cease. He objected to a statutory Railway Board, as an indication of mistrust in 
the capacity of the future Ministers. The speaker concluded by saying that the 
control of "future entrants to the services should not be vested" in "the Secretary 
of State. 
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GJvulam Rabbani Khan {Progressive) saw through the pages of the White Paper 
the intentions of the British Government to deliver the goods to those who were- 
prepared to receive them and termed the White Paper -.as a blank' cheque to be 
Piled by them to their best advantage. 

Abdul Rahim Khan (Deputy President) said that the White Paper, in effect, 
was a blank paper which constituted little advance on the present position. If .the 
Indian States joined Federation, why not tribal territory ? The speaker alleged that- 
the White Paper was wholly intended to satisfy the Churchill group and regretted 
the injustice done to Baluchistan. - 

Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna pleaded for a representative of the minorities 
being included in the Frontier Provincial Cabinet. 

Noor Bahsh Khan said that if the Cabinet be composed only of two Ministers, 
the minorities who formed five per cent of the population should- not expect a fifty 
per cent share. _ - 

Kaicab Sir Abdul Quayam, Minister, as a delegate to the It. T. C-, explained 
that if they had been unable to achieve what they had desired, the responsibility 
rested on their own shoulders, and referred to the break-down of the communal 
negotiations over one Sikh seat daring the second R. T. C. • 

The Council then adjourned. 

Minorities & Fctere Prot. Cabinets 

25th. MARCH : — Rai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna moved a resolution recommen- 
ding to the Governor-in-Council to convey to the British Parliament through the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India “that it was the considered 
opinion of this House that, in the coming Constitution, adequate representation 
should be assured for the minorities in the Cabinet'’. 

: Jlfr. Giditcy, Leader of the House, intimated the Government’s intention not to 
intervene in the debate. 

Mr. Mehr Chand _ Khanna based his case on two points, namely, the abolition 
of the post of Sanskrit teacher in the Government High School, Peshawar, and the 
question of a Grant to the Vedic College. Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Ishardas (Minorities Party) wanted three- Ministers in the future Cabinet, 
one of whom should belong to the minorities. 

Messrs. Ladharm and Rochiram supporting the resolution concentrated their 
attack on the education policy pursued in the province. Mr. Rochiram declared 
that they were determined to wreck the new constitution unless they got their due 
share. . 

Mr. Ghulam Rabbani (Progressive) deplored the unnecessary communal 
outbursts on petty affairs at frequent intervals, which lowered them in the eyes ot 
the world. H a minority candidate commanded the confidence of the House, be was 
bound to be included in the Cabinet. . 

Khuda Batch sh Khan (leader of the Independents), regretting the communal 
skirmishes, observed that the resolution tabled was the very negation ot the 
recognised principle that was being included in the new constitution from British 
traditions, that persons commanding the biggest following should be in the 
Cabinet. 

Kaicab Sir Abdul Qayium, Minister, replying to the criticisms, S3id that the 
abolition of the Sanskrit teachers post was a long-standing question even before he 
assumed office, but he assured the House that the position would be reviewed if the 
number of students increased. The Minister regretted the attitude of the Hindu 
members, virtually amounting to opposition, to reform for the Fronter. 

Noor Bahhsh Khan, replying to the statement that the minorities of the province 
contributed a substantial portion of the revenue, said that the contention was 
unfounded. The tax that the minorities paid, was extracted from the consumers. 

Mr. Mehr Chand Khanna,' replying to the debate, admitted tb3t the Muslim 
majority in the Council was being reduced from' 92 per cent to 72 per cent, and 
expressed his intention to withdraw the resolution as he had ventilated h:s 
grievances. But the House refused leave, and the resolution was put to vote add 
carried. ‘ 

Earlier in the day, the Council unanimously passed a resolution recommending 
educational expansion in rurahnreas by giving effect to' the report of the Primary 
Education Committee. 

The Budget Session then concluded and the House adjourned sine die. 
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THE B. & O. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


HUNTER SESSION -PATNA, 16th. JANUARY to 23rd. MARCH 1933 

The B. & O. Poblic Safety Bill 

The winter session ofhhe Bihar Council opened at Patna on the 16th. January 
1933. The Council on the motion of Mr. Schchidananda Singh recorded a sense ot 
profound regret at the death of Sir AH Imam. The Raja of Kaniha. leader of the 
House, and the President also joined in the expression of regret in. the passing 
away of the eminent and distinguished Indian and a leading Bihari. Regret was 
also expressed at the death of Mr. Srinandan Prasad Narayan Singh Sharma, a 
member of the Council. 

The hon. Mr. J. T. Whiily introduced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Bill 
and moved its reference to a select committee. The hon. Mr. Whitty, moving the 
reference to a select committee said that as it was apparent in December that 
the civil disobedience movement had resulted in all this trouble in India and had 
not been abandoned the Government of India introduced a bill in. the Central 
Legislature to give the Government the necessary powers to deal with it on any 
similar subversive movement when the Special' Powers Ordinance expired. This 
bill was passed and became law as the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
This Act was intended to strengthen the criminal law applicable throughout Indio. 
It was left to the local Government to undertake any special legislation which local 
conditions rendered necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Government considered it 
necessary to introduce the Public Safety Bill which would supplement tbe Act ot 
the Central Legislature in order to meet the local conditions and which would 
enable the Government to meet the danger of any concerted movement against the 
public peace. The civil disobedience movement had not been abandoned and no one 
concerned with it pretended that it had been. It was true they bad 4:01 
and defiance of law and order engendered by it in hand because they had had toe 
necessary powers to deal with it. If these powers were withdrawn these dragons 
would raise their heads again and they would have a recurrence of these °j 

the Government and liberty of its subjects which resulted in violence, bloodshed anu 
destruction of life and property io 1931. The civil disobedience movement 
encouraged the more desperate and dangerous terrorist and rcvolntionary movement. 
There was not the slightest doubt that this had been the case. They had had ample 

n of of dangerous criminals deeply involved in murder and dacoity which often 
a little more motive than personal gain who were accepted ns members of me 
Congress party and used their membership to aid them in their crimes. AEj 
movement which deliberately encouraged lawlessness, whether leaders wished to 
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restrict its _ limits or not. must get out of control and they would inevitably see 
their organisation nsed by irresponsible agitators and criminals to embark on the 
troublea sea of violence and crime. It was trne there had been vast improvement 
in the province within last year. Every one mnst admit this. There was peace 
and order in places where at one time" there was lawlessness and disorder. Bat 
lawlessness and disorder was cansed by the civil disobedience movement and it was 
because they had had power to control the movement peace and order had 
returned. He then cited instances occurring every week showing the determination of 
the supporters of the civil disobedience movement to carry on the movement and 
defy the Government. He maintained that every one who had the real knowledge of 
the facts would agree that as regards their own province, for instance, no law-abiding 
citizen had suffered any real inconvenience from laws and ordinances which had 
been wildly described as oppressive and repressive. He added everyone must agree 
that peace and respect for law were never more needed in India than they were now 
when plans were being made for the country to take a giant stride forward towards 
a democratic and popular form of government, probably the greatest step forward 
that had ever been taken in orderly and peaceful progress towards the new form 
of government. The additional powers which they proposed to take for this 
province were not numerous and they were less than those taken in most other 
provincial legislatures and they were strictly confined to what they considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Hassan Jan supporting the motion suggested that the Bill be enacted as a 
temporary measure and cot placed permanently on the statute book. 

Rai Bahadur Dicarkanaih said that the safe remedy did not lie in the ordinances 
but in the adoption of a policy of concessions and conciliation. Uutil popular 
.leaders were released from jails there could be no real peace. The provisions of the 
Bill were drastic and were meant for curtailing the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Godaurarts Misra also maintained there was no justification for the 
measure. 

Mr, Sachehidcnanda Sir.ha, leader of the Opposition, said the measure was well 
designed to restrict the liberties of the people. He saw no justification at all for 
additional measure when the All-India Ordinance enacted by the Central Legislature 
was also applicable to this province. He asked the Government to see that the Bill 
was limited to the shortest possible period. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said the Bill struck at the root of all constitutional 
progress. It passed his comprehension why a drastic measure like this was being 
enacted for all time to come. He asked for placing on the table papers on the 
working of the Special Powers Ordinance of last year and the correspondence between 
the local Government and the Government of India on the subject. 

The hon. Mr. J. 1. Whitiy replied that confidential papers could not be placed 
on the table, but he would be glad to give any information in the course of the 
debate. The hon. Mr. VThitty explained the disastrous consequences of the civil 
disobedience movement and pointed out that the Bill was designed to enable the 
Government and its successors to meet the danger of any concerted movement 
prejudicial to the public peace. 

Mr. Bishun Deo Narayan Singh also opposed the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haq~ suggested that the life of the Bill be limited till 
the inauguration of the new reformed constitution. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was passed, 46 voting 
for and 30 against it. 

Second Chambee eoe Bihae 

17th. JANUARY The Council discussed to-day the resolution moved by the 
Raja of Kar.ika, Leader of the House, regarding the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in the Province After explaining the attitude of the Government on the 
question, the Baja announced that official members would refrain from voting on 
the question, ana the verdict would be left to non-officials. 

Mr. Laehmi Prasad Sir.gh and Mr. Saghirulhaq opposed the resolution, on 
grounds of expense and complexity of the legislative machinery. 

Sir Ganesh Duila Singh, Minister for local Self-Government, said that 
democracy in its infancy, was impatient of control, as was a young doctor or 
lawyer. For adequate and efficient protection of the various interests, including 
those of landholders, capitalists and the Services, a Second Chamber was essential. 
Minorities and other interests would not be satisfied unless a safeguard was 
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provided for them in the new constitution in. the form of a Second Chamber, to 
ensure that they would be fairly treated, especially when they were taking a leap in 
the dark and experimenting with democracy. When America, which was a Repub- 
lican country, had Second Chambers, there was no reason why they should not 
have it here, especially in view of the special and peculiar circumstances of the 
country. They should not grudge the little expense involved in having a Second 
Chamber, when it was going to provide for the safety and protection of various 
interests. 

Bai Bahadur Dicarhanath said that the apprehensions of the landholders were 
not justified and he assured them of a. fair deal by the future unicameral lcgisla- 
lature of the Province. It was not fair to condemn the new House of Commons 
without giving it a trial. A Second Chamber would be a pernicious institution and 
against the best interests of the people. 

The Baja Bahadur of Amatcan, supporting the resolution, said that in the initial 
stage of constitutional development a Second Chamber would conduce to stability 
ana security. 

Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha, Mr. Athanr Hussain, Mr. Ehlyan Singh, Bai Bahadur 
Satishchandra Sinha and Mahomed Shafi opposed the resolution. 

18th. JANUARY The debate on the Second Chamber resolution was resumed 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Shafi said that a Second Chamber would be against the spirit of 
democracy. 

Mr. Rarahrishna Chaudhuri, supporting the resolution, said that the Second 
Chamber would be a safety valve, as was the case in other democratic countries 
and that without it, democracy wonld be a failure. 

Mr. Bhagicali Saran Singh, supporting the motion, said that a Second Chamber 
was an essential balance wheel. 

Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, opposing the motion, said that a Second 
Chamber had serious disadvantages and dangers, The Second Chamber was a 
constitutional anachronism, and would be a stone-wall against progress. 

Mr. S. M. Eafeex said that the popular view was that a Second Chamber would 
make provincial autonomy a sham by hampering popular legislation. The nervous- 
ness of landlords was not justified. 

Mr. Srilmtskna Prosad, opposing the motion, said that landlords need not be 
apprehensive of the future unicameral legislature. He assured them that democracy 
here would not be hasty. In the provincial constitution, there were no functions 
which a Second Chamber could fulfil. _ , 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, said that so far do public 
demand had manifested itself in favour of the establishment of a second chamber. 
He could not understand why the Local Government had changed their opinion 
now, after having opposed the idea of a second Chamber in tbeir memorandum to 
the Simon Commission. A Second Chamber would give no relief to the landlords, 
and it was not to their best interests, as he believed that landlords were capable of 
defending themselves and did not require protection. Landlords should now learn 
to depend on the goodwill of the public and trust to the judgment of masses. 

Mr. Chandreshicar Prasad Xarayan Singh, supporting tbe resolution, said that 
every sound constitution should have a check in the form of a second Chamber 
as it would not be safe to tinker with doubtful democratic experiments without a 
Eafety valve to deal with emergencies that might arise. 

Hai Bahadur Sbyaumandan Sabay, Mr. Bishundeo Narayan Singh, and Mr. 
Rajandbari Sinha also supported the resolution. 

Mr. Godaweris Misra withdrew his amendment suggesting consideration of the 
question by the next Council. . 

After a division, the resolution regarding the establishment of a Second Chamber 
was carried, 39 voting for and 30 against 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

8tb. FEBRUARY : — Baja Rajcndra Xarayan Bhanja Deo of Katuha, Finance 
Member, introduced to-day tbe budget estimates for 1933-34. In doing so. he ssia 
that during the current year, the total receipts espccted amounted to Rs. 539 lakus 
and the total expenditure to Its. 10 lakhs. It was expected that the rear 193--33 
would close with a balance of 52# lakhs, 31 lakhs representing the famine relwt 
fund and 14# lakhs, ordinary balance. 
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Turning to the budget proposals for 1933-34, the Raja of Eanika said that the 
principal heads of revenue had shown a slight tendency to improve since the earlier 
part of the year. He then described the changes which had taken place in Excise 
Legislation. " The auction system h3d been substituted for the sliding scale system. 
In order to enlist the co-operation of excise vendors and prevent illicit distillation, 
prices had been reduced commensurate with the purchasing power of the consumers. 
The total revenue expected was Rs. 50f- lakhs, and the total receipts Rs. 543 
laths. On the expenditure side, though it hndbeen necessary to provide for 6 JLC lakhs 
for preparing the new electoral rolis and holding general elections expenditure charge 
on revenue would be Rs. 522 lakhs, and the total expenditure would be Rs.55S*£ lakhs. 
The decision of the Secretary of State to impose a 5 per cent cut in the salaries of 
officials during 1933-34 had been reached only a few days before, and it had been 
impossible to incorporate the necessary changes in the budget. The cnt in pay 
would yield further savings of about Rs. 9 lakhs, and allowing for the effect of 
this factor, the closing balance wonld be Rs. 46 lakhs. 

The Finance Member said that it was necessary to realise that the continuance of 
a dangerously low level of expenditure, was likely to do irreparable harm to the 
administration. Without a substantial addition to its "revenues the province could not 
carry on in a manner which would enable the next Government to function. He 
expressed gratification at the successful outcome of the long struggle for the recogni- 
tion of the claims of Orissa, and asked the Council to join him in wishing the new 
province a smooth and successful career and hoped that separation wonld bring 
benefits to both the provinces. 

Nox-Official Bills 

Sth. FEBRUARY The Council commenced discussion of non-official Bills from 
to-day. Rai Bahadur Sati3 Chandra Singha’s motion for taking into considera- 
tion the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Amendment Bill was negatived 
without a division. The mover explained the bill. The Minister Sir Gar.esh 
Dutla Singh opposed the bill on the ground that it was unnecessary and ex- 
perience showed that the proposed amendment would hamper the smooth working 
of the proceedings of district boards. 

Messrs. Sri Narayan Mahtha, Bhagicaii Saran Singh, and Eadha Mohan Sinha 
opposed the bill. 

Rai Bahadur Shcymnandan Sahay next introduced a bill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Kalyan Singh then moved for reference of the Choia Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Bent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee. He Eaid the object of the 
amendment was to extend the scope of the Rent Account Act, 1929, with a view to 
removing the grievances of part-owners of permanent tenures. The Revenue Secre- 
tary, on behalf of the Government, opposed the underlying principle of the bill which 
would seriously endanger the interests of landlords. "The motion for reference was 
negatived. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha moved for taking into consideration another 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to provide that leave of absence in the case 
of district boards be granted in writing by the chairman subject to the final sanc- 
tion of the board. The Minister, Sir Gancsh JJutta Singh accepted the point 
that leave applied for be in writing and orders should be passed thercoD by the 
chairman also in writing and promised to circulate to boards to follow this proce- 
dure. But he did not accept the second poiDt of the chairman’s permission being 
subjected to the final sanction of the board. In view of the sympathetic reply of 
the Minister, the bill was withdrawn. 

Nox-Official Resolutions 

14th. FEBRUARY : — After prolonged discussion the Council passed by 30 to 29 votes 
Mr. Nando Kum.ar Ghosh’s resolution urging removal of Ranchi", Hazaribagh, 
Palaman. and Manbhum districts of Chota Nagpur divisionlfrom the list of back- 
ward tracts. The mover said that Chota Nagpur had much advanced educationally 
and there was no justification for shutting out 80 per cent of non-aboriginal popula- 
tion from further reforms. 

Mr. D'Silva, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy , Mr. Dever.dranath Samanta 
and other aboriginal members opposed the resolution on the ground that abori- 
gines forming an important part of the population of the area mnst have a deter- 
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mining voice in the matter and they wanted that they should not be deprived of the 
existing protection they enjoyed. 

Messrs. Kalyan Singh, ' Satish Chandra Singha and Manindranath iluhherji 
supported the resolution. The Government opposed the resolution. 

The B. & O. Public Safety Bill 

16th. FEBRUARY ' The Council discussed to-day Hon. Mr. J. T. Whilly's 
motion for consideration of the Public Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment for recirculation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. The mover said that drastic powers were con- 
tained in the Bill, and therefore, it was desirable to consult public opinion. Without 
the support of public opinion the Bill would not be effective in achieyiug its objects. 
It is impossible to rule the country by Ordinances, and it was essential on the part 
of the Government to show a change of heart, and wean back persons from the path 
of non-co-operation to co-operation. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha raised a point of order whether the circula- 
tion amendment was in order, when no circulation was moved in the introductory 
stage of the Bill. 

The President held the motion in order. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Sinha and Mr. Ramnarayan opposed the amendment. 

Eon. Mr. W kitty, replying, said that the househad already accepted the principles 
of the Bill referring it to a Select Committee. The circulation would mean six 
months’ delay which would take away a great deal of the value of the Bill, If 
special powers to maintain law and order were needed they were needed at once. 
Civil Disobedience had not yet been abandoned, and law and order was being defied. 
Even in great constitutional changes, and to bring improvement in economic situa- 
tion peace was very essential, and the Bill aimed at that. 

Rai Bahadur Dicarhatiath said that there was no emergency for the measure, 
and the Government would be well advised in consulting public opinion. 

Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha said that there was no harm in staying the hands, 
and the Government should consult the High Court and other public bodies. 

Mr. J. Thomas, representing the Europeans, in his maiden speech said that when 
new reforms were coming it was necessary to handle the province in peace and 
maintain law and order. The urgency of the" measure was questioned but there was 
no harm renewing the brakes which they knew were doing useful work. They bad 
sympathies with the people, but the Bill' was enacted for the sake of law-abiding 
citizens. 

Khan Bahadur Tehya said that already the question of special powers had been 
discussed fully since the All-India Ordinance was passed, and a similar legislation 
passed in other provinces, and therefore it was not necessary to circulate the Bill. It 
was the duly of Government to check Civil disobedience. 

Mr. Tallcnte, Chief Secretary, said that it would not be a logical position to kike 
in asking to circulate the Bill "for obtaining approval of the public to the principles 
of the Bill, when the House had already approved the principles of the Bill by sen- 
ding the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The amendment for recirculating the Bill for opinion was rejected without a 
division. 

Mr. IT ’kitty’s motion for second reading of the Bill was subsequently passed by 
the Council without a division. 

The Council then proceeded with the third reading of the Public Safely Bill and 
discussed it clause by clause. Mr. Srihnshna Prasad moved an amendment to 
clause one. The amendment sought to limit the period of emergency to one month 
aDd if Government wanted to renew the notification of emergency they had to call a 
special session of the Council which should pass a resolution by majority of three- 
fifths extending the emergency to any period the members might like. ^ According to 
the mover the object of the amendment was to keep the Government in touch with 
public opinion. Mr. B hilly opposing the amendment said that it would make the 
whole act unworkable. The amendment was rejected by 5S votes to 22. Tito other 
amendments by the same member were similarly xejectcd. The Council had not 
concluded discussion when the House adjourned. 

I7th. FEBRUARY : — The Council disposed of further clauses _ of the Puo-is 
Safety Bill voting all the fire clauses so far discussed and rejecting the vanou* 
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amendments moved by Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. The opposition concentrated their 
attack on danse 6 and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moTed an amendment proposing 
deletion of the danse regarding imposition of collective fine on the inhabitants of 
turbulent areas. The mover Mr Saehchidananda Sinha and Mr. Dwarkanath said 
that the danse was sufficiently drastic and should be ddeted. 

Government maintained that the danse was essential, and was on the basis of 
joint communal responsibility, a principle obtaining in all civilised countries and the 
provision was mild as compared with the imposition of additional police tax which 
would be drastic and in two places where Government imposed small fines it proved 
effective calming down the situation. 

The amendment for deletion of the clause was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. Baft z for ddeting the explanation clause was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

18th. FEBRUARY : — The Council passed to-day by 39 votes to 20 the Bihar and 
Orissa Public Safety Bill as reported by the select committee — an official measure 
conferring special powers on the Government and its officers for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order after the various amendments moved by Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad were rejected. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr Saehchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
the Government should not have armed itself in advance of any prospective free 
political constitution with a drastic penal legislation which with a view to make 
subversive movements impossible in future wonld place in the meantime admittedly 
serious shackles on the liberties of the subject when there was already on the 
statute hook a draconian Act passed a few weeks back in the Assembly which 
applied to the province also. No improvement was at all likely to occur in the 
situation unless the present aggressively repressive policy was completely reversed 
and replaced by one of sympathy and conciliation accompanied by making the 
bounds of freedom wide and extensive broad-based on the people’s will. 

The hon. Mr. Whilly, on behalf of the Government, replied that the Council had 
already approved of the principles and details of the bill. The Government were 
justified in their policy because peace was badly needed at present on the eve of the 
great constitutional change. 

After voting various Supplementary demands, the Council adjourned till the 20th 
Geneeal Discussion of Budget 

20th. and 21sL FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget was held on 
two days. Winding up the discussion on the second day. the Baja of Kaniha, Finance 
Member replied tcT various cirticisms. He said that he did not accept the view that 
administration was too heavy. It was certainly heavier than it was in pre-reform 
days but that was because so ranch more work now fell to a modern Government. 
If they got rid r ' these men, they could not supply social services and other ac- 
tivities which iney performed. To those who accused him of neglecting retrenchment 
he asked the question whether they could point to any other Government which had 
reduced its expenditure by more than one-sixth in two years. Replying, regardingithe 
fire per cent cat in salaries he said the matter of fact was the new cut coupled 
with liability of income tax surcharges had the same effect ns the graduated cut in 
the pay. In the highest salaries the new system would give practically no benefit 
while salaries below Income tax level would gain fall five per cent. They realised 
that In their retrenchments they had _r educed the expenditure to a level which was 
well below the bare minimum of subsistence over a term of years. 

Toting on Budget Demands— Fobest Demand 

6tb. MARCH : — The Council 'commenced voting on budget demands to-day. 
Baba Godatcaris Misra attacked the system of special pay given to forest officers 
under the forest demand, and moved its total omission. Messrs. Hafeez, Ghani and 
Saehchidananda Sipha_ supported the mover. 

Government maintained that the system_ of special pay was necessary and was a 
cheaper arrangement. _ The motion was rejected. 

Mr, Godatcaris Misra moved a token out under the forest demand to point 
out that the existing forest policy wa3 unproductive. He said that the expenditure 
was mnch more than the estimated receipts, and no attempt was made to reduce 
expenditure and increase the revenue under the head. 
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Messrs. Srikrishna Prasad, Abdul Ghani and Eafeex, supported the motion and 
demanded that Government proposals for retrenchment under the head be placed 
before the Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Whithj, explaining the Government policy, said that it 
was not possible to administer the forests purely on commercial basis as forests were 
national and provincial assets, and would be administered as such. The department 
had done exceedingly well in spite of the difficult situation they had to face at 
present. He pointed out the retrenchments, which had been effected in the depart- 
ment, and stated that proposals for further retrenchments had been submitted to 
the Government of Lidia. The proposals could not be laid before the Council 
as they were the subject matter of a correspondence, but Government could explain 
them to individual members as far as possible. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand of Rs. 4,16,286 under Forests and 
also Es. 2,17,907 under Stamps. 

Demand Under Excise 

Under a token cut on the excise demand Babu Shyamnandan Sahay, supported by 
Messrs. Sachchidananda Sinka. Srikishna Prasad, Dicarkanath and N, K. Ghosh 
urged that the post of the Excise Commissioner be filled up by a member of the 
provincial service. 

The Minister, Sir Ganesh Bulla Sinha said that he did not doubt the capacity 
of provincial service men, but the combined duties of Excise Commissioner and 
Inspecctor General of Registration were such as required appointment of much 
younger men from the Civil Service rather than men of advanced age in the provin- 
cial service. The cut motion was negatived. The excise demand was under 
discusion when the Council adjourned. 

7th. MARCH ' The excise policy of the Government was criticised to-day by 
Mr. Godaicaris Misra by a token cut motion. 

Mr. G. E. Oicen, Secretary in charge of the Department, defending the policy 
said that they had reverted to the auction system to gain control over a consider- 
able increase in illicit distillation crimes and to safeguard the revenue. Due to illicit 
distillation the revenue suffered a loss to the extent of Rs. C6 lakhs and over 
three thousand persons were convicted in the province of excise offences. The cut 
being withdrawn, the Council voted the whole demand of Rs. 1,492,267 under 
excise. 

By another token cut motion Mr. Abdul Ghani raised the question of location 
of excise shops, which was withdrawn after the Minister's reply. 

Land Revenue Demand 

Mr. Abdul Ghanrs motion for a cut for Rs. 2,040 from salary and establish- 
ment of the Superintendent, Hiranpur Market, under the Land Revenue demand 
was rejected after division. 

Rai Bahadur Lack mi Prasad Sinha moved omission of the provision for . i. . 
11,900 for the Deputy Director of Survey on ground of economy, . 

Mr. EL C. Prior, Revenue Secretary, maintained,, that the officer was doing 
useful work. The cut was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH : — Non-officials scored the first victory in tho Conncil to-day bv 
carrying by 45 to 27 votes the cut of Rs. 79,923 under the land revenue demand 
for Dhalbhum settlement operations. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani who sponsored the cut and other non-official members urged 
that the hardships of revision of settlement operations would entail upon both 
landlords and tenants in the present economic depression. 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Whitly, on behalf of Government, maintained that the exis- 
ting record of rights were out of date and needed revision, which would be of great 
value to all concerned, and the cost of settlement operations would be very small. 

Government suffered another defeat when the Council carried by 4S to 32 votes 
Mr. Rajandhari Sinha' s ent for Rs. 3,379 under land revenue, protesting against the 
revision of settlement operations in Muzaffarpur. The mover, Mr. Dicarkanath 
and Mr. Chandrcshvar Prasad Narayan Sinha contended that revision of settlement 
operations would entail great hardships on both the landlords and tenants in tee 
present economic depression and neea not be undertaken at the present moment. 
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The Eon. Mr. Whitty. on behalf of Government, explained the advantage of revi- 
sion of settlement operations, which would give them valuable asset in the form of 
np-to-d3te record of rights, which would obviate chances in litigation and conduce 
peace and amity between the landlords and tenants. Mr. Abdul 'Ghani and Mahomed 
Shaft by a token cut under revenue demand ventilated the grievances of the sugar- 
cane growers in north Bihar. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Oitlep. Demands Voted 

The Council then voted the reduced grants of Rs. 17,15,539 under land revenue 
and also grants of Rs. 33,000 under famine, Rs. 26,74.900'under pensions. Rs. 7,88,033 
under stationery and printing, and Rs. 4.20,592 under miscellaneous. 

Executive Council Demand 

9th. MARCH : — After voting demands for expenditure in England, extraordinary 
payments and loans and advances by the Provincial Government, the Council 
discussed the whole of the day the token cut on provision of the Executive Council 
under General Administration sponsored by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. Mr. Sinha 
raised three issues, firstly, the Legislative Council as a whole should be consulted 
for the formation of important committees like Franchise Committee apart from 
nomination of individual members. Secondly, he criticised the action of the Governor- 
in-Council regarding recent executions in Purulia Jail and asserted the Government 
ought to have made proper enquiries on the basis of the statement of accused Must 
Ali exonerating two other co-accused before proceeding with executions. Thirdly, he 
criticised the action of the Government in what he called adopting an extraordinary 
procedure in Rohtas Murder case recently decided by the Privy Council. 

Messrs. Dicarhanath and A*. K. Ghosh supported the mover. Messrs. 
P.adha Prasad Sinha, S. M. Hafeez, and Bishundeo Narayan commended the action 
of the Government regarding the Rohtas Murder case by starting judicial procee- 
dings to prevent miscarriage of justice. Mr. Davis, Judicial Secretary, replying in 
connection with Purulia executions, stated the statement of Must Ali disclosed nothing 
which requited an enquiry. Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, replying to other points 
said all interests were represented in the Franchise Committee including members 
of the Council and there was not much time at the disposal of the Government to 
consult the Council as a whole regarding the constitution of the Committee. He 
maintained the procedure adopted by the Government regarding the Rohtas Murder 
case was perfectly justified as there was a prima facie case and Government thought 
it was the duty io place the whole material before the highest judicial tribunal of the 
province. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Minister’s Policy Criticised 

Mr. JogerAra Mohan Sinha' s token cut motion under provision “Ministers” for 
criticising the policy of the_ Minister of Local Self-Government Sir Gar.esh Dutla 
Singh regarding the nominations to local bodies was under discussion, when the 
Council adjourned. 

10th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day criticism was levelled against the policy 
of the Minister of Local Self-Government regarding nomination to Local bodies by 
token cut on demand for provisions of Ministers. Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh main- 
tained that his policy was not based on religions creed or caste but be was guided by 
the sole consideration of the capacity and efficiency. He could not sacrifice efficiency 
for community even in matters of honorary service. Nominations were made by 
him on recommendations of officers. Discussion was not concluded when the 
Council adjourned for lunch. Several speakers after lunch supported the Minister’s 
policy. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. On the assurance of the 
Government that if ever it was necessary to call a Franchise Committee into being 
they would consider claims of representation of a particular section or community, a 
cut* motion was withdrawn. Another cut motion urging that the local Government 
should represent to the proper authorities that Bihar be given proper representation in 
the future constitutional consultation with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
assured that the general sense of the Council would be communicated by telegram 
to the Government of India. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

S3 
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:—Th ? Mos!em members of the Conncil on a token cnt to-day 
♦lift ° £ SIos,cms in the executive service and complained 

a llk o D gb qna lified can didate3 were available, their representation fell short of 

fef.L? 1 n a f Dd Ur ? ed - for their legitimate share of appointment by means of 
existing fjstern of nomination. J 

d£r ' 1 1^7 titty, on behalf of the Government, said they should not 
J, nd ? e , the Oorernment policy by isolated instances but by composition of service as 

on^r P ^ n V rae T m3 r d ? ,° TCr a n Pm b e r of years. He maintained that the 
Mos em community has been fairly treated in the matter of appointment and they 
enjoyed over twentyone per cent representation in the service as a whole. 
xvJti dachchxdananda Stnha said that though he sympathised with the demand of 
Moslem representation in service, he was not in favour of arithmetical basis of repre- 
sentation. Moslems already enjoyed the representation over their population and 
t k . 1 .™“ d 9PP° se expansion of the representation if they conid 

strain that by their qualifications and efficiency. The motion was pressed to a 

vnTiH°i n h aUd k n i ega J lred a 7 J6 , v0, * s ,0 8 ‘ The time limit having reached, the Council 
voted the whole demand under General Administration. 

. S? * n 5r- J ,ok ? n c , u , t tke Government was urged for an adequate representation 
1 l c B i. tke j*PPpintments of Government pleaders and public prose- 
tors. Mr. Sachchtdananda Stnha and Rai Bahadur Dwarkanalh supported the 
motion and also pressed for the claims of qualified Bihan Hindus. The Raja of Kanika, 
behalf of Government, stated that appointments were made on grounds of tffi- 

ttin-o' (rrmT ^“ubfi'-ations of candidates. Claims of all communities were considered on 
those grounds. The motion was withdrawn. 

TwiT Th?r? h0Sh nrfred ‘, b - e c l 2, , rns of 0n T as f or appointments in the High Court 
3 ,' ^ernment esplameti that appointments are made on the te*t of efficiency 
bad becnadmnted by the Housa Permanent appointments of High Court 

couff m^ke o d n1^r J r dges 0DtS,de *£.« P rovince of the local Government who 
could make only officiating appointments. The motion was withdrawn. 

Tbeatjtext of Political Pbisoxees 

the IG ±f™ °° U M CiI CM 7 led a token cnt of Mr. Godicaris llisra urging 

Government members as ex-officio visitors to jails inspite of 

BuTZT There was a prolonged debate on the token cut moved by 

iHerat niher nnn niR i i tbe . Kubject ° f treatment of political prisoners in jails, 
in the Patna 1°' ' ^ ml ?? r6 complained of the diet given to political prisoners 

Mr n c nd otber Srtevances of hospital treatment. 

mem mabnah.’eri ,w a I SeCr t t’- arr ai ' d 5 be Raja of Kanika. Member for Jails Depart- 
Patna S m that everything was done to make all possible improvements in the 

of a Virion J£ er ! M as .k n °; fa, - ng Speaking on personal experience 

duallv and thev had no - b , e o£ ^ an ‘ba said that he met prisoners indivi- 

dually ana they had no complaints. The cut morion was rejected. 

The Edtjcatiox Dejtahd 

cu^moved^bv^Ir "Trfjmr 6 ^uucil to-day several non-official members under a token 
restonnl ihe ten ;^ ^.^ ^” ^ ha P reEE ' d u POn the Government the need for 
funds fir .he pnrpose. 1D the pnmar J education grant and allotting more 

edu?Xn°BmTt m twn G^=V h i at k f tbc cnt a »ounting to three iakbs in the primary 
future the^Governmeni ^ .been restored and if more funds were available in 
A I . hrmeh t hemnr.r ,l/ ,ve E - Tmpat beric consideration to the question. 

by other members and the"cm was rejfctX ^ n30:i ° Q 8 divisi ° D 

tokJn cm^were withdrawn.* 136 Wh ° !e dcmnDd for education transferred after other 

. Eemaixihc. Dbwajvds Voted 

nandan Cr ^An,,^rn^"trJ' Ta ? s£ ?L r€d s token cnt moved by Rai Bahadur Shyair.a- 
distribution of 'nrneecehf^f Tct ranchmen is in establishment and criticise the 

provided a dl cnsrin^ , lbe ,v JIo ' or Vehicles Taxation Act to Municipalities also 
Tbe CounHt ,kI a ;„.fi ^ r - 'b- Government reply the cnt was withdra/n. 
Department! grants T0l6d ^ I?I * Works Transferred and Reserved and Miscellaneous 
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Hr. Godc.uc.riz Mitre wanted to axe the post of the textile expend as a measure 
of economy by moving total omission ot the provision for the purpose. The 
Government pointed out the useful function of the textile expert and showed how the 
oxtcer had developed the cottage industries in the province. The cut was withdrawn. 

To-day being the las: day of the discussion on budget demands thp guillotine was 
applied at eve o'clock and the remaining demands for Industries, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Medical, Irrigation and Registration were put and voted without 
discussion. 


SrPPLPEXTABY DzlIAXDS VOTED 

2!st. MARCH : — The Council held a short sitting to-day, when they voted ten 
supplementary drmands, brought forward by Government including Rs." 394.766 ; n 
respect of Jails and Convict Settlement to meet extra expenditure involvtd on 
account of the camp jail owing to increase in the jii! population from 10,0CO to over 
14.030 as a result of combined effect of the revival of civil disobedience movement 
and protracted economic depression, and Rs. 104.000 in respect of civil works 
(transferred) for improvement of the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Road. 

Debate on th; White Paper 

22nd. MARCH The Eon hie the Raja of Ear.ika, Leader of the House, moved 
to-day for consideration of the White Paper. In moving the motion the Raja said 
that as the Government could not express any view thereon official members would 
not participate in the discussion. 

Mr. Saehch idar.anda Sinha moved an amendment proposing an addition to the 
motion that “having considered it the Council viewed the scheme as unsatisfactory 
as being hedged in by numerous limitarions and safeguards which are opposed to 
the interest of India and required substantial modification.” In moving the amend- 
ment 3Ir. Sinha quoted the Premiers speech in which he foreshadowed the addition 
of a new Dominion to the British Commonwealth, namely, India. Both the Premier 
and Lord Irwin made it clear that what India was going to attain in the near 
future was Dominion Status. The White Parer was completely out of the tune 
with those declarations and even the term of Dominion Status was conspicuous by 
its absence therefrom. India would continue to be ruled from White Hall. The 
Services would remain beyond the popular control. Federation was contingent upon 
the first approval of Parliament. The Finance Minister was debarred from dealing 
with eighty per cent of Finance. High Courts might wholly be manned by Civilians. 
The Governor-General and Governors could exercise enormous extra legislative 
powers. He concluded that unless far-reaching modifications were made discontent 
and troub'e would ensue followed by repression and more repression. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Lckenath Hah anti related to disappointment 
caused by the non-inciusion of * Parlakemedi and other areas which the Oriyas 
claimed.’ 

Raja P. C. Lai supporting Mr. Sinha's amendment said that the Dew constitu- 
tion deprived the people of the little rights they enjoyed now. 

Reverend Brcjanandan Das and P.ai Bahadur Laxmtdhar Mahcnti in supporting 
Mr. Lokenatb Mshanti's amendments dwelt on the great injustice of the main 
dismembered Oriya Province. 

P.ai Bahadur' Satish Chandra Sinha Eaid that the White Paper sadly belied the 
hopes raised by the pronouncements made by the Premier and Lord’ Irwin that 
Dominion Stat’us was the goal of British Rule. _ 

P.ai Bahadur Diccrkanath said that the appearance of the White Paper plunged 
the country in dismal disappointment and gloom. The country which cried for bread 
was given stone instead. He opined that liberty and democracy would be completely 
crushed under the terrible powers given to the Governor-General and Governors. 

Mr. Scghirul Buq speaking on Mr. Sinha's amendment said that it was desirable 
to embody a declaration of fundamental righis in the constitution and proper 
safeguards’ for minorities interests. He urged for a modification to secure the 
proportions demanded by the Muslims in the legislatures. 

Mr. Char.dresuari Prasad Narayan Singh said that many proposals were 
certainly retrograde and the safeguards were imposed where unnecessary and missed 
where necessary. It was gratifying that the need of a Second Chamber in Bihar was 
recognised but fearing that the constitution given it might render it unworkable 
urged for modification thereof. He said that injustice done to landlords by not 
increasing their seats proportionally caused great resentment among them. 
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Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad confining himself to the promise of granting complete 
Provincial Autonomy said that what was given was the Secretary of State’s 
autocracy transmitted through the Governor-General to the centre and through 
Governors to the Provinces. Special responsibility and powers given to Governors 
gave a go-bye to the last lingering colour of responsibility and epell rank suspicion, 
distrust and contempt for the people of the land. Autocracy came out in all its 
nakedness in the matter of legislative procedure. It was not Autonomy but it was 
the worst form of subordination. 

Mr. Jogendranarayan Singh supporting said the White Paper was the reward for 
Indians having helped the British Empire and the European civilisation in the 
darkest hour of trial. After a series of liberal promises speaking about the 
Bengalee community he said even reservation of two seats for six per cent popula- 
tion has been turned down, and urged its adoption. 

About a dozen other members spoke supporting Mr. Sinha’s amendment where- 
upon the closure was adopted. 

Both amendments were put to the vote and were almost unanimously carried. 

Non-Official Bills 

23rd. MARCH : — No fewer than five non-official Bills were introduced in the 
Council to-day. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Saliay introduced a fresh Bill on the lines of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He explained 
that the Bill embodied an agreement between the representatives of landlords and 
tenants on the tenancy problem. 

The Eon. Mr. J. Whitty, on hehalf of Government, extended support to reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, as the Bill envisaged general desire on both 
sides to settle the question by mutual agreement. After discussion the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Basan Jan introduced a Bill to provide for regulation and control of certain 
Vussalman charitable and religious endowments in the province; and moved its 
reference to a Select Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Special Member nominated for the purpose of the Bill, con- 
gratulated the mover on producing a document which ought to satisfy all reason- 
able persons. The mover had carefully considered all the fine essential conditions 
precedent to such legislation and framed the Bill accordingly. 

Sir. Gohhalc, Education Secretary, welcomed the Bill on behalf of Government 
and said that Government attitude was one of strict neutrality in such matters, as 
they neither wanted to impose a legislation which the people did not desire nor 
opposed a legislation whichthe people desired. Although Government were not op- 
posed to the main principles of the Bill, they reserveed the right, to consider 
their attitude at a leter stage. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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JANUARY SESSION-NAGPUR, 19th. JANUARY to 27th. JANUARY 1933 

Tie Governor’* Opening Address 

aS’fisiSrtrdsa Srs“ s, *“" « •— * 

addressing them® 'afte en , Cy Gor l raor Eaid ttat ba was 

referred to the world-wide°depression ^Hil' pi° n hl8 abse P. ce from the Province and 

01 <*» .dri.«?brs, 

the endeavour-of m?c ilf^Ses a.Td^mvs ^Excellency ’said : ‘Tthas b£n 

Constitution mnv not hp Ti'fmnpr^ * m ^f e ^ *° suborder matters that the coming 
legacy.” The Governor nnnrStPnH^ Vu l ? °P. erat, 2 Q b y an unfortunate financial 
non- lo choose between closing Ep ,- te °, f drast . ic . economies, they had 

Bources of income. ^ existlD £ aation-building activities and finding fresh 

receS^rery Jarm' ^elcomf T ?' His Excellency said that Their Excellencies 
came in cornet Toth here J? v l d won , the hearts of nil those with whom they 
The Governor i Nagpur and snbs ( quently at Kaipur.’ 

misfortunes especially U^ihr cntl^ 6pl J lt aho,Tn b y workers on land in facing the 
to illustrate the* fine effort Jf o? 01 and ^beat tracts. His Excellency quoted figures 
them justice in the ilL *«# ® ™ renue -P a -™r and the extreme care lakcn to do 
limits of their present financial* ' I1Isfo .^ !nne - The Government were doing, within the 
and land mortgage banks in Pora^ Thev tha f lb ey could by opening co-operative 
tion Bill before the Council ,, Tbe y Tron,d be la y:ug the C. P. Debt Conctlta- 

red to the Uplift Board cnnstimJnf Present session. Finally, the Governor refer- 
the Government rewarding <= ,‘ tu,ed / or rural uplift and reconstruction, which advi ed 

turd advancement of the g rural^m f munUy. edUCatIOnaI ’ economic ’ indastriaI nnd cul * 

The Debt Cokciliatio.v B ut. 

with tL report of with P overn ment business. The Debt Conciliation Bill 

who raoved P ft be taken lito ™ P™ Pnt «i by the hon. Mr. E. C. Ocean, 
amendments had ban tabh-d ° fn d n? Ir ' Go ,' Tnn P 0,Dtrd out ‘hat more than 70 
referred mostly to the tbe . Bill mostly from Bc-rar members. The Bill 

reformation oi the Bill EuUahlp^th' 0 C j-?* an ° ab ould Berar members desire the 
t0 Mr E V n p h p Berar Legislative^ ^ amm'iaee preya,llD e in Btrar tb <* coaId lI 7 
commUtw- for further ™ c i r a ,- amendment to send back the Bill to the select 
on the ground that the Bil^wno’ 0 fi, ' Sal ^ a ‘°l llr J s ?V udu opposed the amendment 
Mr. B. G. Khamrdc T^.arto^ aS thoroughly thrashed out in the Eelect committee, 
deferred ss his uartv VhcW °l ^ atI ° na l Par*y, wanted lie discussion to bo 

making their ^ mbfd ^M 1 1° P Uf L e f £ e opinion’ of the C. P. members before 
amendments thev had tabled Tht . att,tnda tb ?y should take with regard to various 
ground that all the sumrestin’nR^n d° D h Mr 't G .° ,can °PP 0Sed the amendment on the 
and no useful nnmncp^tmniS 8 u ^ be ^ n t * u Ny considered in the select committee 
committe pUrpose wouid be scrved ^ referring the Bill back to the eelect 

discussed a i7 amendments n hpff^p 5 it P ^- f ° J°J e , nnd declared lost. The houEe next 
The hon 2fr r„! > before it adjourned for lunch interval. 

the operation of the Bill Vas Tcc^teff t0 1DCQd ° c0 '°P eratire Eorietys debts within 

Mr. i? r V b j , KAGPCT " Lai30UE Dispute— Adj. Moiiox 
point a board ” nt J 1 ad i? nrn ®ent motion on the failure of the Government to ap- 
reinstatement of 2ln ‘\To,? l i r5 'tru nder , tbe Trade Disputes Act in connection with tne 

Moving the motion ™. r }T 5 * aa nest taten «P- 

wanted to avoid Eulay said lie moved the resolution for two reasons. Ha 

Again, the fast of U -1 ca * 0B fr°phe of seventy workers offering satyr. grab a. 

gam, tne last of Mr. Kuikar had a sentimental bearing on the workeri. 
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Ins Government point was summed up by the Revenue Member, Sir. Gowan, who 
said that no Government would tolerate the will of a single individual to prevail by 
reason of the fast. Section 3 of the Trades Disputes Act was applicable in the case 
of a genuine dispute between the management and the workers, and not in the_case 
of lawful dismissal of some workers. 

The motion was lost by 29 against 20 Totes. The Council then adjourned. 

SECOED Ceahbee fob C. P. 

20th. JANUARY : — In the Council Jo-day, Rai Sahib Dadu Dicarkanaih Singh 
moved : — ‘This Conned desires to record* its opinion, that in the new constitution 
for this Province there should be provision for a second chamber.” 

A preliminary objection was raised by Mr. T. J. Kedar, to taking up a non- 
official motion to-day, which was an official day, especially when a similar official 
motion appeared in the list. 

The President over-ruled the objection in accordance with Bale 24-A of the 
Standing Orders. 

More than fifteen members supported the grant of Heave for the motion to be 
introduced. The mover, who had two supporters, referred to the advantages of a 
bicameral legislature for the smooth working of legislative business. He stressed 
particularly that in the event of the Congress capturing the Lower Honse, with a 
view to wrecking the constitution, the Upper House, filled with experienced and 
sober people would save the constitution from the autocracy of the Government 
and the ‘‘raobocracy of the Congress.” 

Tne Home Member , stating the Governments position, read the Government 
Despatch, and stated that a second chamber was unnecessary as sufficient material 
was not available and it wonld be expensive. He s'ated that the Government 
members would refrain from voting and participating iin the discussion of the issue 
but that the Ministers would have free choice. 

Tr.ahur Manmohan Singh, Rao Sahib U. S. Patil and Seth Sheolal supported 
the resolution, while it was opposed by Messrs S. M. rahrnan. D. T. MangalmooTii, 
K. P. Pcr.de, G. B. Pcrehh, IF. "l". Deshmukh, 1. J. Kedar , Khan Bahadur 
Mirxa P.ahman Beg and Mrs. Ramabai Tambe. 

The oppositionist spokesmen hinted at the anti-democratic nature of the motion. 
They stressed that alongside the special powers of the Governors and the safeguards 
proposed in the new Constitution, a second chamber would be a second weapon in 
the hands of an autocratic Government. Finally, it would be useless and expensive. 

Mr. B. G. Ehapcrde , leader of the Nationalist party, advised ihe Berar members 
to refrain from voting since the future of Berar was still to be decided. Mr. 1. J. 
Kedar deprecated the neutral attitude of Mr. Khapsrde. 

When the motion was put to vote there was the sol'tary voice of the mover 
heard for "ayes’ and the House having divided itself the motion was lost by 9 to 32. 

Debt Coecilitioe iBill 

The House next proceeded with the discussion on the Debt Conciliation Bill. 

On the iron. Mr. Gowan accepting the amendment of Khan Bahadur Mullna to 
raise the limit of debts to be conciliated from Rs. 50CO to Rs. 25.000, it wa* 
accepted by the House. The House then adjourned. 

Noe-official Bells 

21st. JANUARY : — The Council had a busy non-official day to-day. 

The Public Places User Bill moved by Mr. G. A. Gavai (Nominated -Depressed 
Classes), was passed after much debate. The Bill extends to the whole of the 
Central Provinces and lays down that no public place should be closed for use to 
any person by reason of his caste or creed and that a public place includes a road, 
school, marke’t, garden, Earai, rest-house, ghat, water-standard, bnrial and burning 
ground, river, tank, and well, vested, owned constructed and maintained by the 
Local Government. The penalty clause provides a fine extending to Rs. oO for 
obstruction. 

Mr. R. IF. Fvlag's ' motion for referring the Central Provinces Men eg Lenders' 
Bill of 1931 to a select committee was ^defeated. The Bill was intended to protect 
unsophisticated and illiterate people from the hands of dishonest and unscrupulous 
money-lenders. 

The Finance Secretary pointed out that the Government agreed to the principles 
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of the suggested legislation but expected th3 Central Government to take a lead in 
the matter. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar moved that the Bill to amend Clause F, Section 13 of the 
Legal Practitioners Act be referred to a select committee. The mover contended 
that though for professional purposes, a legal practitioner was justly regarded as an 
officer of the court, the rule could not be extended to the sphere of activities 
outside the profession. The recent full bench decision (27 Nagpur, L. R. 29) 
necessitated this amendment, as punishment of practitioners for non-professional 
activities should not rest on judicial interpretation of the vague clause of the sub- 
section. 

The Government opposed the Bill, the Home Member submitting a statement 
that the Judicial Commissioners and the District Judges were unanimously against 
the proposed changes, as it might take away the inherent powers and weaken tho 
jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

The motion was passed, 30 voting for and 29 against. 

Reduction Of Doty Os Country-Liquor 

The adjournment motion by Mr. K. P. Pande, to disenss an urgent matter of / 
public importance, namely, the action of the Minister of Excise in reducing the 
duty on country liquor disagreed with the policy laid by the Council was taken up 
at four in the afternoon. The mover said that the Hon’ble Minister had supported 
the motion passed by the Council in 1921 which set forth a policy of Prohibition 
and stopping of the'distillation of country liquor throughout the province in os 
short a period as possible. Now the same Minister, he said, had reduced the duty 
on country-liquor by 20 per cent, and increased the number of shops without giving 
notice to the Council, 

The Finance Secretary gave figures pointing out the rise in the number of 
convictions for illicit distillation from 1,405 in 1927, to 3,775 in 1932, due to tho 
policy of increasing the duty. 

Non-official members, who opposed the motion, said that the motion, if passed, 
'would mean a vote of "no-confidence 1 ' in the Ministers. A change of Ministers at 
this juncture, when constitutional changes were impending, would not servo the beat 
interests of the country. 

This debate had not concluded when the House ro3e for tho day. 

Future of Berar 

23rd. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day, Mr. B. Q-. Khaparie moved a 
resolution recommending to the Government to take necessary steps to constitute 
Berar into a Sub-Province or a separate province, whichever was found necessary, 
with a view to securing legislative and financial autonomy for it and entry into the 
coming Indian Federation as a unit. , ‘ 

Two amendments were brought forward one by Mr. K. P. Pande and the 
other by Rao Bahadur G. K. Kothare. The former advocated complete separation, 
and the latter wanted adequate representation of Berar on the 0. P. Council and 
on the Federal legislature. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the latest speech of the Secretary of State mnuc 
BeraristB nervous of being handed over to the Nizam’s' Government. Beransts 
wanted to enter the Federation as a separate unit, with legislative and financial 
autonomy, without disturbing the treaty with the Nizam. 

The Borne Member declared that officials would neither vote on the motion nor 
take part in the discussion and influence the proceedings. Ho assured the House 
that he would communicate the result to the proper authorities. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

24th. JANUARY Mr. S. M. Rahman from Berar referring to the constitu- 
tional aspect of the problem said, that un :er the treaty of 1902, as long as a Cmet 
Commissioner administered Berar, the general position was not anomalous, me 
position changed when the Mont-ford Reforms were ushered in ; and Berar was 
governed by Transferred and Reserved halves, through the legislative Council, witn 
a majority of 0. P. members. He was supported in his view by constitutions 
authorities in England. The Governor-General’s action in transferring the nd mini - 
tration of Berar to the legislature, was contrary to constitutional law. fie felt that it 
was a violation of the treaty. This change was never contemplated when *u- 
Nizam entered into a treaty. "With the new reforms, the position of Berar rtouu 
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become absolutely anomalous, as the entire administration would be handed over to 
popular control. Mr. Rahman pointed out the curious position of Bcrar elected 
members, who now sat as members nominated by the Governor. 

Rao Bahadur Koihare said that with a revenue of two crores Bcrar could not 
afford to be a separate province. 

Mr. Choubal, from Amraoti, opposed the motion and said that Berarists had no 
genuine case for separation. 

.Mr. Ytisuf Shareef. could not support separation, but would not object to Berar 
being made a sub-province of the Nizam's dominions. It was no good making 
Berar a snb-province of C. P. in which case Berar s position would remain 
unchanged. 

Most of the members from the Hindusthani districts supported the separation 
of Berar. Messrs. Kedar and Parakh from Nnsrpnr opposed the motion and 
remarked that the proposition was unconstitutional, ill-advised and ill-timed. 
Mr. R. A. Kanitkar pointed ont that they had no control over Berar revenues. They 
wanted to enter Federation with full" provincial and financial autonomy for 
Berar. 

Mr. Pande's amendment to Mr. B. G. Khapnrde's resolution was carried by 31 
votes against IS. 

RETF.VXCnWF.XT IX SUPERIOR SERVICES 

25th. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day. Mr. V. D. Koltc’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to represent to'the higher authorities the desirability of 
introducing, at an early date, a scheme of retrenchment in the All-India Services 
was withdrawn, when the Revenue Member pointed out that the Government had 
stopped recruitment to the All-India Services except for the I. C. S. and the Police 
Service, in which recruitments had been reduced. Out of the fifty-five superior 
posts, seven I. C. S. and two P. C. S. posts had been abolished. The Govern- 
ment were doing their best to reduce the number of posts in the superior services 
and converting them into posts in the subordinate services. 

Agriculturists* Plight 

Seth ShcalaVs amended resolution, recommending to the Government that land 
revenue and rents be reduced by 50 per cent, was carried without a division. 
Supporters of the resolution dealt * with the present economic depression, and the 
terrible hardship undergone by the agriculturists to pay the revenue. 

Opposing the resolution, the Revenue Secretary quoted figures to show that the 
assessment "in the Central Provinces was the lowest in the whole of India. Ninety- 
five per cent of the land revenue had been paid in very depressing years, without 
coercive measures being adopted. The Revenue Member said that due to the 
presence of the Tenancy Act, legally the Government could not alter the assessment. 
Financially, an abatement of 50 per cent would mean a loss of three crores and 
thirty-one'lakhs, leaving no sources to balance the Budget. He assured the House 
that the Government were .suspending revenues wherever there were hardship. The 
depression in the province was one common to the whole world and the solution of 
the same lay in the people standing by the Government. 

Debt coxciliatiox Bill 

26th. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day the C. P. Debt ? Conciliation Bill, the 
object of which was to relieve the poor agriculturist of indebtedness, was passed with- 
out a division. The Bill empowered the Local Government to reform a conciliation 
board to which debtors and creditors could apply for settlement, the decision of the 
board being binding as the decree of a court. Rs. 25,000 had been fixed as the limit 
of the debts to be considered by the Board. There was a lengthy discussion on the 
provision for allowing legal practitioners to represent parties before the Board. 

C. P. Loc.u. Fuxd Audit Bill 

The Central Provinces Local Fund Audit Bill, which sought to make better pro- 
visions to regulate audit by Government auditors of local funds under the manage- 
ment and control of local bodies, wasnext taken np. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh objected to the introduction of the Bill, as it fixed responsibility 
and liability on .the .chairman of the focal bodies ^and not on salaried officers for 
accounts. 

31 
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The Finance Member pointed out that the Bill was drafted in response to public 
demand, in accordance with the provisions of the Bombay Act on the same matter. 

On a division, the Government won, 26 voting for and 3 against. The House 
adjourned while it was considering the clauses of the Bill. 

27th. JANUARY In the Council to-day, the Local Fund Audit' Bill was discus- 
sed and passed. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Local Government Amendment Bill [seeking to lay down electoral rules and 
qualifications of voters, and providing for control by the Local Government in the 
matter of appointments, and penalising contractual relationship between local bodies 
and their officers, was passed. 

An amendment seeking the deletion of thc Clause, empowering Commissioners- to 
fill a vacancy and the exemption of local bodies from the payment of expenses in 
connection with the notification of elections, etc., was unsuccessful. 

The C. P. Courts Amendment Bill, raising the pecuniary jurisdiction of the Small 
Cause Courts to R9. 500 in accordance with the recommendations of the Civil Justice 
Committee, was passed 

The Village Sanitation Public Management Bill, making minor changes in tho 
assessment rules was passed. 

The Primarij Education Amendment Bill, making the levy of fees in primary 
schools in compulsory areas illegal, was referred to a select committee. 

A Bill to amend the C. P. Municipalities Act for dealing with cases of non-pay- 
ment of taxes by members and office-bearers of Municipal Committees, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The Council then adjourned till the 27th. February. 


BUDGET SESSION— NAGPUR, 27th. FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH 1933 
Financial Statement for 1933-34 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. J7. Goican, Revenue and’Finance Member, 'presented in 
the Council to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. The Budget provides for a 
revenue of Rs. 463.83 lakhs and expenditure of Rs. 459.32 lakbs, resulting in a 
revenue surplus of 4.51 lakhs. Owing to late receipt, the orders to effect a restora- 
tion in the salaries cut of live per cent could not be taken into account. Although 
the proceeds from the removnl of exemption of surcharge of income-tax on these 
services are roughly estimated at 3j4 lakhs, the five per cent cut involves additional 
expenditure of 6.64 lakhs which results in the rerenuo surplus of Its. 4.53 lakhs 
being converted into a deficit of Rs. 2.13 lakhs. The ordinary closing balance of 
4.G3 iabhs is reduced a minus figure of 2.01 lakbs. 

Introducing the budget, Mr. Gowan said : “When we hear of tales. from all 
parts of the globe of deficit budgets and bankrupt Governments our province may, 
I think, congratulate itself on its being able at least to pay its way in addition to 
redeeming ten and half lakhs, possibly more, of its last years overdraft.’’ 

In fhe budget for the current year the revenue is estimated at Rs. 492.83 lakhs, 
but this figure has fallen to 453.12 lakbs, a decrease of 39.76 lakhs. The fall, occurs 
almost in all the principal heads of revenue. Land Revenue 19.48 lakhs. Excise t.eJ 
lakhs. Stamps 71.0CO lakhs and Forests 6.03 lakhs. There is a fall of 251 lakhs in the 
interest receipts and advances to cultivators. 

Thn fall in revenue is practically counter-balanced by a reduction in expenditure 
from 488.07 to 454.16 lakhs. Tho revised estimated expenditure for the current year 
shows a net revenue deficit of 105 lakhs and the closing balance for the year is 
estimated at 2.54 lakhs, the main cause of the difference being, that capital borrowed 
for. irrigation construction has been under-spent to the extent of Rs 2.84 lakhs, inc 
major portions of the savings contributed by the various departments of jnc 
Government are Forest 1.92 lakhs. General Administration J.30 lakhs, Administration 
of Justice 1.04, lakhs, Education 1.37 lakhs and Stationary and Printing 1.19 lnklis. 
the total revenue expected to beinised without resorting to an increase the laud, revenue 
budgeted including suspended and unsuspended arrears, is 243.33 lakbs, Excise 
lakhs, Stamps 5655, Forest 45.65. Under debt capital Jscction, the net deficit i 
estimated at 2.42 lakhs dne to underborrowing for tho capital expenditure, irrigation 
works making up an excess of borrowings under the current year. The famine 
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relief fond daring the current year opened with a balance of ‘15.03 lakhs and is 
expected to close at 46.C8 lakhs. 

Concluding the Finance Member said : “Adverse circumstances which we fought 
for the past two years still persist. In the face of them, it is something for us to 
be able to say that if we have not gained ground, at any rate we have not lost it’' 

C. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Revenue Member introduced in the 
Council, the Central Provinces Tobacco Taxation Bill and moved for its reference to 
a select committee. He referred to the Taxation Committee’s recommendations for 
levying a tax on tobacco which conformed with the first canon of taxation. The 
reason for referring it to a select committee was to get money quickly. Meanwhile, 
the opinion of the local bodies could be obtained before August. It was proposed 
that 25 per cent of the tax should be paid to local bodies in whose area the tax 
was collected. 

Mr. K. P. Pande opposed the motion on the ground that tobacco was a necessity 
and not a luxury. 

Other non-officiils, opposing, pointed out that the Bill was meant for meeting a 
deficit budget necessitated by the restoration of five per cent of the salary cut. 

Replying, the Revenue Member said that the Bill was on the anvil for the last 
eight years. So, the last statement was_ without foundation. 

The motion was lost without a division and the House adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY : — The Council spent the whole day to-day in the general discus- 
sion of the Budget. A dozen non-officials attacked the Budget. The principal line 
of argument was” that land revenue was over-estimated, and was not likely to be 
realised and that it should be based on the last ten years’ average. It was urged 
that the salaries of the various services should be reduced, and that the sum of 
one lakh provided_ for Police buildings, was unnecessary. It was also stated that 
cuts were made in the grants to nation-building departments. They demanded 
more retrenchment through reorganisation of the administrative machinery and the 
abolition of higher posts." More money, they demanded, Ehould be Epent on univer- 
sal primary education and less on university education. The judiciary and medical 
departments, it was urged, should be manned by practising members. 

Speaking oa behalf of the Transferred department, Dr. IP. S. Deshmukh, 
Minister for Education, admitted that the Department suffered or want of money 
unavoidably. With regard to the suggested curtailment of expenditure on schools 
and colleges to benefit primary education, reform should be gradual and not revolu- 
tionary. The Government would shortly come forward with a detailed programme 
for village uplift. 

Replying to the general criticism, the Revenue Member said that the estimates 
were based on _ normal years. There was no reason to think that the monsoon 
which failed twice._ would fail again. The Government believed that the present 
standard of administration was sound, and reorganisation was unnecessary. 

Although deficits existed for two years due to 'circumstances which were beyond 
the control of the Government, they were hoping for a surplus in the coming 
years. 

Voting on Budget Demands— Ministers Policy Ceiticised 

1st. MARCH : — In the Council to-day, Mr. M. P. Kolhe’s motion fora cut of 
Re. 1 in the demand for Es. 53,503 by the Ministers for grant of salaries and 
travelling allowance, to discuss the policy of the Ministers, was defeated without a 
division. 

Regarding Excise, the mover said that the Minister had changed the policy of 
Prohibition enunciated by the Council by reducing the duty and increasing the 
strength of liquor and the number of shops. The Minister, he said, had disregarded 
the principles laid down for nominating members to local bodies^ Exodus to the 
hill stations was condemned. He said that grants to private educational institu- 
tions should have been restored, partpasu. with the restoration of the five per cent 
salary cut. In every direction, the Ministers had disproved their existence. 

Mr. jx. P. Pande and Mr. T. J. Eedar, snpporting the motion , suggested 
that Ministers were interfering in petty matters relating to local bodies. 
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Mr. Deshmtihh, Minisfcr for Education, regretted that financial difficulties did 
not enable a restoration of the educational grants. 

Mr. G. P. Jaiswal, Blinister for Local Self-Government and Excise, quoted 
concrete instances showing the work done. Regarding Excise, he said that the 
allegations that the number of liquor shops and the consumption had increased 
were baseless. The duty on liquor was reduced to check illicit distillation. He 
maintained that the principles in nominating members to local bodies, were not 
violated. 


Demand Under Justice 

2nd. MARCH : — la the Council to-day when the Home Member made a demand 
for a grant under the head ‘‘Administration of Justice”, Mr. B. G. Khapardc 
moved a token cut of Re. 1. He stressed that there was interference with the 
judiciary by the Executive in this province. Instructions were generally issued 
pressing for particular punishments. The degeneration was spreading to civil 
courts. 

The Borne Member, clearing the position, pointed out that there was no interfer- 
ence with the judiciary by the Government. During a civil commotion like the 
Civil Disobedience movement, the Government doubtless instructed the prosecution to 
press for particular punishments, but instructions were never issued to the 
judiciary. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 to 24 votes. _ 

A similar motion brought by Mr. Kedar was rejected without a division. 

3rd. MARCH : — The Government sustained four defeats in the Council to-day, 
when the discussion on the demand No. 10. “Administration of Justice (reserved)' 
was resumed. _ 

Sped M. Rahman (Akola) moved a token cut of one rupee urging the abolition 
of certain civil districts. District Judges were paid Rs. 2,700 per month which was 
in excess of Lord Irwin's salary as a member of the British Cabinet. He urged 
that subordinate judges be empowered to try criminals as also sessions cases. Such 
a procedure, said Mr. Rahman, would result in a considerable saving of the tax- 
payer's money, , , , , 

Opposing the "cut”, the Home Member snid that three civil districts had already 
been abolished and it was impossible to reduce their number further. . . 

The motion was put to vote and carried, the Government refraining Irom 
demanding division. ... 

Mr. Kolhe's token “cut” urging that enhanced powers be conferred on village 
panebayats, was carried by 27 votes to 18. . 

Mr. Ba/izalt’s token “cut” protesting (against the enhancement of the process lccs 
was alEO carried without a division. 

Conviction of Satyagraha Lawyers 

By far, the most important token “cut” was that of Mr. Kliolc, urging that the 
Government should reconsider the question of allowing the twenty-two legal practi- 
tioners convicted for participation in the Civil Disobedience movement and who baa 
been suspended from practice, to resume practice at the Bar. Mr. Kolhc appealed 
to the Government not to be vindictive on those who had suffered in the countiy s 
cause. He also referred to the change in the political situation _ nnd thought that 
the time had come when the Government should move the Judicial Commissioner 
in the matter. _ 

In spite of opposition from the Treasury Benches, the motion was carried by 
votes to 22. 

Demand Under Jails 

The Council then commenced discussion on the demand for jails. , 

Mr. If. A. Kanitkar (Buldana) moved a token “cut” of one. rupee to discuss ttic 
treatment of political prisoners. He referred to the restrictions imposed on visitors. 

Mr. Manyalmurti stated that prisoners, charged with more serious ohenccs in 
other countries, were being treated far better than Civil Disobedience prisoners m 
the province. , . 

Mr. Fulay (Labour), supporting the motion said that the use of screens during 
interviews was unjustified in the case of “A” nnd “B” class prisoners. «c wa. . 
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however, of the opinion that the screen was necessary in the ease of “C” class 
prisoners. 

Mr. K. P. Panda (Sihora) felt that a lot of dissatisfaction was due to the policy 
of classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners. Persons who paid income-tas 
running to several thousands were placed in “B’ ! class. A rich citizen of Beiar, 
whose status was known to the Magistrate, was placed in “O’ class. He waB 
surprised that the jail authorities had introduced screens for interviews without the 
previous consent of the Government. The Government of India had issued no such 
instructions to the Provincial Governments. Yet such humiliating conditions had 
been imposed on prisoners. He thought that the object of the jail authorities in 
doing so was to break the morale of the prisoners. Further, the food supplied to 
the prisoners was sometimes raw and distasteful. He also requested the Government 
to associate non-official members with the official committee of enquiry and give the 
House full information regarding the scope of the enquiry. 

4th. MARCH : — Discussion on Mr. R. A. Kanithar’s token cut regarding the 
policy of treating political prisoners in jails was resumed to-day and was lost by 30 
to 20 votes. 

■Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, said that the motive for which political prisoners 
courted imprisonment, elicited respect, but the respect somewhat abated when the 
martyr’s thorns were exchanged for a garland of lotuses. Regarding separation of 
such prisoners, he said the question was of all-India concern. 

The Home Member pointed out that a committee of enquiry had already been 
appointed to consider the question of separate jails, food, clothing and the other 
points raised. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar’s cut under the same head brought Amraoti Jail affairs of April 
1932 info prominence again. The motion suggested that a course be adopted by 
Government in regard to delinquents in the said affair, which would amount to a 
vote of censure on Mr. Harvey, Superintendent of the Jail. The mover maintained 
that Mr. Harvey had violated the rules of the Jail Manual for which he should be 
properly dealt with. 

Lt. Col. Powell, Inspector-General of Prisons, supported Mr. Harvey, who, he 
said, acted in good faith and did what was necessary under the circumstances for 
the maintenance of discipline. 

The debate continuing reached the time limit, and was guillotined along with 
thirty-four “cut” motions under the same head. 

Demand Under Police 

In respect of the demand under the head “Police,” Mr. C. B. Parahh's cut to 
consider the steps taken by the Government for keeping in abeyance the posts of 
certain officers in accordance with the recommendations of the Financial Committee, 
was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

6tb. MARCH : — A number of token cuts in the demand for the ‘Police’ were dis- 
cussed in the Council to-day. Only Mr. C. B. Parehh's cut to protest against 
non-Indianisation of the .superior posts was carried by 30 votes to 29. 

The mover Eaid that the Lee Commission had decided that the proportion of 
Iudians in the superior posts should be 50 per cent. Even if all the posts went to 
Indians henceforth, the ratio would not be reached in 1940. 

Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, pointed out that no European had been re- 
cruited after 1921. One Indian would be recruited next year. The Home Member 
added that unless suitable candidates were available, it was difficult to Indianisc the 
higher posts. Europeans who were already recruited, could not be superseded for the 
Eakc of Indianisation. 

Salaries Cut Restoration 

A lively debate ensued on liai Sahib U. S. Patti’s protest against the restora- 
tion of the cut in the salaries of the Provincial Services. 

The Revenue Member referred to the Budget speech of the Finance Member 
in the Assembly, in which the Government of India promised grants to provinces 
corresponding to the amount of income-tax payable by Government officers 
whose cut was reduced to 5 per cent, the sum being about 2.40 lakhs. He 
warned the members that the effect of renewing the cut would result in a loss of 
the sum. 
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THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION— RANGOON, 9ih. FEBRUARY to 28th. FEBRUARY 1933 
The Governors Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor at Bangoon on the 9th. February 1933. His Excellency 
said that of the political sitntion, he could say nothing. They had forwarded to 
the Secretary of State, complete proceedings leading up to the Council resolution of 
the 23rd December, with a translation of the Burmese speeches which necessitated 
some delay. Xow. the issue of Separation or Federation, for the time being, had 
passed out of their hands, and His Excellency hoped that they might give their 
whole-hearted attention to matters of internal administration. 

But there was one thing that .both the members and his Government were deeply 
interested in. Whatever might be the issue, there should be no recrudescence of the 
disturbance that cost the Province so dearly. His Excellency added that he relied 
on their support and approval to any measures which the Government might feel 
necessary to take in order to prevent this. 

Continuing. His Excellency said that to him, coming fresh to Burma, the 
difficulties that faced them seemed very formidable, and he wished to take the first 
opportunity of getting into touch with those who must be colleagues in the efforts 
of the Government to solve them. He had been in Burma for so short a time, 
that he was still merely studying the nature of these difficulties, and it would be 
presumptuous on his part if he were to address them at that stage on the most 
hopeful methods of meeting them. ^ 

The predominant factor was, of course, the economic situation, His Excellency 
added. It would be superfluous for him to dilate on the anxieties and sufferings 
that the fall in the price of paddy had brought upon the people of Burma. The 
causes of food grains and raw materials remained, he feared, somewhat a mystery 
to many of them— -laymen. Bat there was very little that they themselves could do 
to remove them. His Excellency assured them that they should leave no aveune 
unexplored that showed the slightest sign of leading to light. 

The Government had done what they could to help those who were suffering • 
making reductions in the capitation tax and the revenue assessment which substanti- 
ally affected the provincial revenue position. Each district was carefully and minutely 
considered, and the measures adopted cost over Bs. 70 lakhs. Though the mea- 
sures did not relieve the agriculturist from the effects of the fall in prices, it would 
enable him to bear them. 

Eeferring to the finances of the Government, His Excellency said that he did not 
wish to anticipate the Finance Member who would to-d3y present the Budget 
proposals, but he only desired to lay before the Honse the broad facts that made 
so much impression on him as a new-comer. A year ago, Sir Charles Innes, in his 
address to the Council, explained that in 1930-31, in order to give the price of rice 
and paddy time to recover, the Government had postponed the date of revenue col- 
lection by nearly a month. In the peculiar circumstances of Burma, this resulted 
in large carry-over of revenue and in spite of the reduction in expenditure amounting 
to Rs. 73 lakhs, the year closed with a deficit of Rs. 21S lakhs. They borrowed 
from the Government of India. That was the first step, and a loDg one on the 
slipperv slope that led to bankruptcy. In the current year, the Government again 
had to" forego revenue and they had to linear a further debt of some Bs. 6G lakhs. 
Six vears ago the Government had no debt, bnt now they owed six crores and it 
was likely That they would owe over seven crores at the beginning of the coming 
veax. The decision of the Secretary of State at the last moment, to restore half of 
the “cut” in salaries increased expenditure by Bs. 16 lakhs. To restore the equili- 
brium of the budget, this must be met from Eomewhere, for additional incometax 
pavments which ‘counter-balanced this reduction to a considerable extent went not 
to" the Local Governments’ coffers, but to those of the Government of 
India. Proceeding. His Excellency observed : ‘'We are on the eve of constitutional 
changes. Burma, whether as an autonomous province or a separate lentity, must 
need^have credit for its development, and credit cannot be built on the foundation 
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Regarding ordinary expenditure for 1933-34. the estimate of 9.0 lakhs was 23 
lakhs less tbsn the expenditure for 1932-33. The fall in the cost of food, stores and 
equipment would explain the reductions tinder Jails, Ports and Pilotage, while 
disbandment of the police entertained after the rebellion, accounted for the fall 
under that head. The reduction would hare been better but for the rearmament 
the military police, on which Es. S/4 lakhs was being spent. Less money was 
available for the maintenance of roads, and it was hoped that famine would not 
occur. The contribution of the Shan State Federation had been discontinued, and 
the contribution to the Municipal Corporation on account of the rates payable for 
Government buildings bad been reduced. The capital expenditure in the coming 
year aggregated to Rs So/4 lakhs for works to which the Government were already 
committed or which it was advised should be undertaken at once. 

On the 1st of April 1932, the Province owed the Government of India Es. 625 
lakhs, but considering the proposed loans of Es. 65 lakhs to cover the provincial 
deficit and Es. SB iakhs to finance the capital expenditure, the Provincial debt would 
thus amount to Es. < 12 lakhs on 31 st March 1933. 

The future financial position of the Province should be regarded with great 
anxiety. In the present year, the Province was unable to repay the debt out of 
revenue. It could be pafd only by getting further into debt. *Ine estimated surplus 
in the revenue accounts of Es." 23" lakhs was too small to meet unexpected calls, 
and farther taxation and retrenchment seemed inevitable, even if retrenchment 
should entail abandonment, for the time being, of beneficial activities. 

Speaking on the estimates for the coming year, the Finance Member said that 
Foret. Excise end Stamp revenues were slightly higher. Petroleum revenues 
was expected to remain at much the same rate at aboat Es. 32 lakhs, and the re- 
venue under other heads was likely to be much the same as it was in the present 
year. As regards the taxes which’ the Government of India collected, the Burma 
Government expected to set nothing from income-tax and to get Es. 5 lakhs from 
the additional dnty on salt. Regarding local excises, the betting tax was doing better, 
bat it was proposed either to' increase the tax on the tote from 2/4 to 4 per cent, 
or receive a subvention from the Turf Club. Cigarette excise was coming up to 
expectation and Es. 9_ lakhs were expected during the coming year, while from 
the match-tax Es. 17/4 lakhs were expected. The crucial factor was the estimate 
of land revenue, which perhaps would be criticised on grounds of undue optimism. 
He -took an optimistic* view sayinz that the rupee was linked to Sterling, whose 
prices appeared to be rising slightly, or at all events to be no longer dragged 
down in recent mouths by the drop in gold prices. 

The world Economic "Conference would meet in April or May. and if the Con- 
ference was successful the burden on public and private deb: would be reduced, and 
an immediate recovery of prices could be hoped for. Another reason for his taking 
an optimistic view was to be found in the economic condition of the country, and 
the ‘'figures of increased consumption of alcoholic drinks.” He said that the pro- 
vince obtained last year some Rs. 54 crores by selling gold. This year, since the 
1st April 1932, the sale of gold had brought only Es. 14 crores and he thought 
that it was generally recognised by those who were in touch with the agricultural 
districts, that there was now very little gold hoarded in the districts in the shape of 
ornaments or in any other form." 

Taking the question of how the deficit could be filled up, the Finance Member 
suggested not in an official bat in his personal capacity, a tax on tobacco or Govern- 
ment monopoly of tobacco. He said that if education and road and all other bene- 
ficial activities of the Government were not to be curtaited for a very long period, 
revenue must be found from some source or- other and no greater question than 
that awaited solution at their hands, whether the province was Federated or Separated. 

Gexerai, Discrssiox of Bcdgex 

10th. FEBRUARY The Councii devoted the whole of the day to a general dis- 
cussion of the Budget. Several members participated in the discussion and the 
Finance Member made a pint reply. 

Xon-oScial members congratulated the Finance Member on bis frauk and lucid 
statement regarding financial affairs, tout criticised his over-optimism. 

•Be Pe, opening the debate, remarked that Burma was solvent only on paper, 
while the country was really in a financial disaster. There was no use relyiDg on 'the 
"World Economic Conference. He suggested effecting retrenchment, abolishing prire 
pests and, also combining the Police and Excise Departments. 
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Mr. Tyabjee attributed the present position to past mismanagement. 

Mr. Stoneham, representative of the Burma Chamber, urged an examination of 
the financial policy and wished that the Government would reduce the cost of 
administration. 

Mr. Campagnac asked the Government not to adopt a gambler’s attitude, but 
to face facts. 

Mr. Vellayam Chettiar informed the House that his community had loaned to 
the agriculturists Rs, 40 lakhs during the current year but he doubted whether they 
would be able to do so in the future. 

The Finance Member , in the course of his reply, refuted the charges of past 
mismanagement. Justifying the police expenditure, he remarked that but for the 
Police protection, revenue could not have been collected. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Postponement of Land Revenue 

13th. FEBRUARY Discussion on non-official resolutions commenced to-day in 
the Council when the Government suffered a defeat twice. 

The first defeat was over a resolution recommending the postponement of the 
collection of Land Revenue till July this year owing to the heavy fall in tho price 
of paddy, as also on an amendment urging the postponement of such collection till 
the middle of April every year. 

Reduction in Land Revenue 

The second defeat was over a resolution recommending a reduction in land reve- 
nue and the capitation tax by half this year or in the alternative recommending to 
the Government to direct the revenue officer to accept paddy in lieu of cash at a 
valuation of Rs. 150 per centum baskets from the payers of land revenue and the 
tax, as also on an amendment thereto, to accept other crops and agricultural products 
on the basis of the prices settled by the Settlement Department on the last occasion. 
The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by r large majority. 

The mover and seconder of the resolution suggested the taxing of foreign capital 
at four annas per centum in order to meet the resultant deficit, ns foreign traders 
should not be let off lightly by paying income-tax, whereas tho eons of the soil paid 
heavily in the shape of the land revenue and other taxes. . 

Tho Finance Member, opposing tho motion, said the suggestion to tax foreign 
capital was a discriminatory one and observed that Burma's present developed state 
was all due to the foreign capital and, without it, Burma would have been in a soroi- 
savoge state as in the post. 

Exodus to the Hills 

Tho Council was discussing another resolution recommending the stoppage of the 
Government’s annual exodus to the hill station owing to the present serious finan- 
cial stringency, when it was adjourned. 

1 4th FEBRUARY : — The House carried by a large majority the resolutions recom- 
mending to the Government the stoppage of the annual exodus to the hill station 
at Maymyo and the closing of schools, offices, courts and public institutions on ail 
Buddhist Sabbath days. 

Hie first resolution was supported by the representative of the Burma Chamber, 
who expressed the opinion that the country was now confronted with a disaster and 
ns the next few months would be important, the Government should stay at the 
head-quarters for easy access and quick action. 

Bukma Rice Trade 

Discussion then ensued on the resolution recommending that a representation bo 
made to tho Indian Government on the hardship caused by the dumping of Siamese 
and Saigon rice in Indian markets and tho need for the imposition of a duty on im- 
ported foreign rice in order to raise the price of Burma paddy. The debate was 
adjourned. 

15th. FEBRUARY -.—The Council resumed disenssion on the resolution recom- 
mending the imposition of a duty on imported foreign rice in order to raise tb# 
price of Burma paddy. 
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Mr. Tycbji cored an amendment to prohibit the entry into India of rice and it* 
by-products from any but Empire countries. 

Taz Fineries Member informed the Hones that the Government were natnrally 
sympathetic to any proposals to raise the price of paddy. The Government of India 
Had already turned covr n the Local Government's proposals. If further representa- 
tion was necessary, the Government must have a cast-iron case and most show that 
the whole Province wcnld benefit, and not one section to the harm of another. 

Mr. P.tch eras (Chamber of Commerce representative) said that Mr. Bajpai in his 
statement to the Assembly had se’ected import figures only for a part of the year. 
and_in the case of the export figures he had chosen the whole years figure. Although 
fore : gn imports were in no great volume, they had a bad influence on the local mar- 
ket. Burma had already Jos': some foreign markets, particularly Germany. He quoted 
facts and figures and opined that Burma needed protection to save her main 
industry. 

Mr. Alined Chcr.eco of the Indian Chamber of Commerce supported the motion. 

After some speakers had supported it. the amended resolution was carried unani- 
mously without a division. 

Dais Enin Ilya’s resolution regarding the abolition of the Capitation and Ths- 
thameda taxes was not moved. The Government, objecting, pointed ont that it was 
out of order as the Council had already passed a resolution recommending the reduc- 
tion of taxes on the 13:h. instant. The Council then adjourned. 

Causes oe Bueya P.ebeleioe 

_I6th. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day, a resolution recommending the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, with an elected majority, to enquire into the causes of 
J be rodent rebellion was carried by a majority of’ thirty-four, despite Government 
opposition. The supporters made many allegations against officials in the rebel area. 

Chit Hieing pointed out that if th’e Government refused to accept the mode3t 
request, they woald prove themselves unsympathetic, giving cause for further trouble. 

Dr. Be Mcvr said that the country was anxious to know whether the Government 
version of the origin cx the rebellion was correct, and in the interest of law and 
order, he demanded such an enquiry. 

Tie Government, opposing the resolution, maintained that the rebellion was pre- 
meditated, quoting at length from judicial proceedings in support of their contention. 

Ane Government assured the members that they ’would furnish a statement set- 
ting forth the causes of the rebellion after perusing the judicial records in the rebel- 
lion cases, and asked the mover to withdraw his motion. 

Another resolution which was carried recommended the refund of the -Capita- 
tion and Thathameda taxes collected since 1st. January, in view of the reduction 
already recommended by the ConnciL The Council then adjourned. 

Suppleueetaet Grafts Toted 

IStb. FEBRUARY — Having concluded non-oEcial business yesterday the Coun- 
cil met to-day to transact official business, and passed additional grants. 

The Additional grants voted by the Council were : Rs. 1 lakh for the diversion 
of the river in the Pegu district, to prevent floods, and also for the construction of 
an embankment ; R*. 2.32.272 for the entertainment of an additional police force 

in the rebellion-affected districts, and the cost of the armoured trains employed du- 
ring the rebellion, and the construction of police cottages ; and Rs. 6 lakhs additional 
expenditure for continued entertainment of irregular p'olice forces in connection with 
the rebellion. 


Votieg oe Budget Deyaeds 

20th. FEBRUARY : — Toting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. The 
Finance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 20.350,360 to meet the expenditure of the 
department in his charge. 

Eighteen motions for nominal cuts had been tabled, of which ten were disposed 
of, four- being carried despite Government^ opposition and the rest being with- 
drawn. Daring the discussion of a token ‘cut” urging improvement of waterways in 
Arakin, the Government pointed ont that at present funds were not available to 
carry out further improvement. 

If. Chit Elair.g observed that the Government conld find Rs. 15 lakhs to meet 
the resortation of'five per cent of the salary “cut" bnt informed the House that 
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there was financial stringency, when the question of improving the country’s condi- 
tions was raised. 

The Finance Member replied that the restoration afforded little relief to Govern- 
ment servants who were expected now to pay incometax. The Council then adjourned. 

2 let. FEBRUARY The Council to-day discussed the Budget cuts on the 
Finance Member’s demands. 

Mr. IF. J. C. Richards (Burma Chamber) moving a token cut. pointed out 
that as a result of the Ottawa Agreement, the rice trade was brisk between Burma 
and the United Kingdom, but he believed that owing to the omission of the word 
“paddy” in the drafting of the agreement, the trade was now_ threatened by Spain, 
which owing to this omission, was exporting paddy to the United Kingdom.. 

The speaker wanted the omission to be rectified but withdrew the motion after 
the Government had replied that such representation had already been made to the 
Government of India. 

The House then passed the Finance Member’s demands minus the nominal cuts, 
amounting to Rs. 221, carried on different motions. 

The Home Member moving for a grant of Rs. 3,12,76,110, the House took up 
the 33 “cut” motions thereon. 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council to-aav debated the Home Member’s demands 
for grants. Only four “cuts” were carried by a large majority despite Government 
opposition. One “cut” involved Rs. 10,000, the mover asking the Government to 

g 've effect to the Council recommending the stoppage of exodus to hill-station. The 
uropean Chamber’s representatives supported the motion. 

Another “cut” which was carried recorded the House’s disapproval of the action 
of the Government to deporting some Pongyis and laymen without trial and also in 
declaring Nationalist Associations unlawful. 

The Chief Secretary justified the action of the Government saying that these as- 
sociations were connected with the recent rebellion and deportation was deemed neces- 
sary to preserve law and order in particular districts. The Council then adjourned. 

The Ministerial Crisis — Mr. U. Kyaw Myint’e Survey 

Members of V Chit Hlaintf s and People’s parties tnbled a “no-confidenco 
motion against the Forest Minister and also motions fixing the salary at Rs. 2,oW on 
grounds of economy. Interviewed by the Associated Press representative, Mr. U. Kyaw 
Myint M. L. A., said : — The position of -the present Ministers in Burma is peculiar. 
Sir J. A. Maung Gyi has, since the advent of the Montford Reforms, held cue 
high position after another. He was first Minister of Forests and then Judge of the 
High Court and later Home Member officiating during Sir Charles Ipnes’s absence 
at the first Round Table Conference as Governor of Burma and resuming his posi- 
tion as Home Member on Sir Charles Jnncs’s return. After his retirement on account 
of age from the position of Home Member, he successfully contested a bye-electton 
and became Minister of Forests and remained as such until the end of the last 
Council. At the Inst general election, he secured a seat and is now Minister of 
Forests again. The Minister of Education is U. Kyaw Din, who was until bis 
appointment, a leading barrister practising in Rangoon. The two Ministers, consi- 
dered politically, are not exactly on the same footing. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi ba. s 
been lending a party known as the Independent ior many years. That party is 
populnily known as the Golden Valley party, the name being derived from the 
Golden Valley estate on which most of the’ members of the party live. He ana 
his party have frankly been pro-Governmcnf and have been assisting the Govern- 
ment throughout. The results of the last general election showed Sir J. A. 
Maung Gyi, with just a few followers, in the beginning of the last session, winch 
was held to decide the separation issue, and which failed to do so. Dr. Ba Mnw 
led a majority party, with about 2D members. The next in strength was 
U-Cbit Hlaing’s party, with about 20 members. Both thrse parties had sought ejec- 
tion on the Anti-Separation tirket. The third in strength was the nationalist or 
People's Party. led by U Ba De, with less than 20 members. Nevertheless Sir J- A- 
Maung Gyi, with his'usual skill, manoeuvred himself into a strong position by win- 
ning over several of the unattached members in the Council. 

After U Chit Hlaing's fall from the Chair. Sir O De Glanviile became the Ttcn- 
dent of the Council. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CPJSIS-A SURVEY 

Dr. Ba Maw. immediately after election., had refuted to form a Ministry when 
requested by Sir Charles Innes to do so. U Kyaw Din rosier, ed from Dr. Ba 
Maw's party, while the Council was in session and before the motions in connection 
with the Separation issne were finally decided. Soon after the end of the first 
session and before the beginning of the second session. His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, the new Governor, appointed Sir J. A. Manng Gyi as’ Minister “of 
Forests and U Kyaw Din as Minister of Education. So far as can’be gathered, the 
actual nnmber of non-official members who are bound to support the two Ministers 
is II. The official bloc and nominated members nnmber S3. The total strength 
of the Conncil is 104. It is imperative therefore that one cf the three major parties 
should support the twe Ministers, if they are to regain their position. There are 
strong rumours afoot that Dr. Ba Maw, before their appointment gave an undertaking 
for himself and his party to support the two Ministers in the event of any 
censure being attempted in" the present session. 

Demands for grants are cow being debated in the Burma Council. The three 
major parties view the postman in three different ways. The strongest party now 
is D Chit Hlainar's party, with over 20 members. They are frankly against working 
the dyarchy. Dr. Ba Maw's party. w : th about 20 members, have not yet defined 
their attitude publicly as regards the appointment of Ministers. The Nationalist or 
the People's party are also frankly dissatisfied with the two appointments. 

The position briefly is this, if Dr. Ba Maw and his entire party support the 
two Ministers, any censure motion will fail. If. on the other hand, Dr. Ba Maw 
and his party join hands with the other two major parties, the motion is bound to 
be carried. ’The most interesting feature of the situation is the fact that Dr. Ba 
Maw’s party, from all accounts, is divided into two sections over this question. Out 
of ronghly 20 members, about 12 members, including Dr. Ba Maw, will oppose the 
censure motion. The remainder will, unless they felt bound by the rules of the 
party, support it. If the censure motion is carriecl, it will put the Burma Govern- 
ment in a quandary. On the other hand, if owing to the support of the two 
Ministers by Dr. Ba Maw and his party, the censure motion fails, it will be the 
political end of Dr. Ba Maw. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s Statement 

Dr. Ba Maw issued a lengthy statement to the press criticising Mr. Kyaw 
Myint r s statement from Delhi : — " 

He says his party is so used to Mr. Kyaw Myint 7 s attacks since his severance 
from the party, that they take them as a matter of course. Mr. Kyaw Myint has 
assumed the character of a minor prophet, but there will be no doubt that Mr. 
Kyaw Myint is always sincere. The Doctor proceeds : They entered the council 
with the single purpose of achieving a constitution in strict accordance with their 
Anti-SeparatTonist policy. ' All other matters were merely subsidiary ; no amount of 
arguments based on personal records whether accurate or not could make them 
depart from their policy and mandate. As practical men they are also forced to 
consider the consequences of their attitude towards the present Ministry. As 
Nationalists they have always to face the fact in the present circumstances. It is 
really regrettable that Mr. Kyaw Myint, once a single-minded Anti-Scparaiionist. has 
net given thought or word ’to Anti-Separation policy in his discussion 
of the present situation and has also not considered the ways by which 
any decision on the question of the present ministry could affect very' serionslv the 
Auti-Separationist pohey and the alternatives to the present ministry. Mr. Hysw 
Myinls statement that his party is divided on the question of the present ministrv 
is "incorrect and also the statements that 17. Chit Hl’amg's party is the strongest with 
about twenty members and are frankly against the working of ’dyarchy. The Council 
records would show tint his party : s voting strength is twenty-one. Mr. Kyaw Myint 
knew, like others, that U. Chit Hlaicg had accepted the election of the president of 
the Council and his party had made strong attempts to seize the ministry. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — To-day : s Council proceedings were marked by the lady 
counc llor Daw Enin Etta’s ent motion reducing by Rs. ICOjthe demand for Es. 503. 
130 for the registration department. 

Tee Home 'Member was attacked with a volley of questions, when he replied to U 
Maungyi who moved redaction or Ee. 1 when demand for subordinate officials to the 
extent of Es. 3,S31.l90 was made. Members complained of harsh treatment by offi- 
cials while collecting ‘Thathameda and Capitation taxes. 
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Salaries of Ministers — Reduction Motion 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed discussion on the Forest Minister's 
demand for grant of Rs. 14,658,950 to meet the expenditure of his Department. 

Thirty-six cuts were tabled the majority of which were withdrawn. 

A member of the .People’s Party moved a motion fixing the Ministers’ salary at 
Re. 2,500 on the ground that the country’s financial position did not permit high 
salary. He referred to Mr. De Valera’s salary and remarked that Ministers’ Ealanes 
here were exorbitant. 

U. Chit Hiding supported the motion and appealed to the Ministers to be pat- 
riotic and give a lead to others by accepting reduced pay. Olhertvise he said the 
country would think that the Ministry was greedy and unpatriotic. 

The Education Minister, U. Kyaic Din, Eaid if the country wanted them to accept 
less salary they would agree but not through this particular motion which was moved 
because a particular party wanted the Ministry. He pointed out that no such. motion 
was moved by the People's Party when the members of that party occupied the 
Ministerial chair. 

Mr. Slor.cham informed the House that they would vote against the motion in 
view of the fact that Government were going to appoint a retrenchment officer. 

A Member of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party opposing the motion said that if the motion 
was carried it would afiect the separation and federation issue to which U. Chit 
Hlaing-'s group cried ‘‘no”. 

Dr. Ba Mavrs party voted with the Ministers thus defeating the reduction motion. 

The Forest Minister opposing the motion for reducing Ealary by half said that it 
was personal and asked if the question was one of economy why did the. agenda 
include a ‘‘no-confidence” motion. The motion when pressed to a division was 
lost, voting being 43 against 56. 

The debate then ensued on the motion expressing no-confidence in the Forest 
Minister. Sir Joseph Maung Gyi. 

No-Confidence Motion against Forest Minister 

U Soe Nyun, Member of the People’s Party, then moved that the Minisfers’ salary b» 
reduced by one rupee to express “no-confidence” in the Forest Minister. The speaker 
expressed surprise that the Minister was occupying his seat during the discussion 
and said he moved this motion not because he ’ hated Sir Joseph but because he 
loved his country. The Ministers’ Party consisted of ten members. So it was Dot 
right that it should rule the country with the help of official votes. At the recent 
election the Ministers' Party suffereti a heavy defeat indicating the Partws unpopu- 
larity but in spite of this Sir Joseph was nominated Minister. Moreover, Sir Joseph* 
party included Anti-Sepnrationists. The speaker concluded that the Ministry was un- 
popular and hence should be removed. . fi . 

Another member of the People’s Parly, supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Joseph enjoyed the privileged positions since the reforms but none knew his policy. 
After criticising theyMinister’s tour prior to election at Government expense, the 
speaker remarked that in forming the present Ministry the Government acted un- 
constitutionally. S N V 

The Home Member , refuting the charges against the Governor, narrated the .inci- 
dents prior to the formation of the Ministrv informing the House of the Governors in- 
terviews with party leaders and offers made for formation of Ministry. He said that 
Dr. Ba Maw. U. Chit Hlaing and U. Ba JPe all refused to form Ministry hut being 
assured of Dr. Ba Maw Party’s support to the present Ministry, His Excellency 
nominated the Ministers. 

U. Chit Hiding supported the motion and admitted that H. E. the .Governor 
sent for him and told the House what transpired at the interview. He said that he 
informed His Excellency th3t he (the speaker) liked to stay outside the Ministry to 
serve the country better. * 

He also told "him that his party did not support Sir Joseph on account of hi? 
pro-Government views. The speaker said that he supplied the Government with a 
list of the party strengths according to which his was the majority party at that 
time and complained that Government acted unconstitutionally in not having consul- 
ted his party prior to the nomination of Ministers. . 

Dr. Ba Mavr opposed the motion and narrated his interview with the Governed 
whom the Epeaker informed of his unwillingness to form a Ministry in accordant 
with party policy. "When the Governor enquired whether he would support if the 
nisters were chosen from other parties the speaker replied that his party entered tK 
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Conncil with the object of obtaining the future constitution in accordance with the 
Anti-Separation policy and he would Eupport the Ministry eo long as the Ministers’ 
policy did not clash trith their policy. The speaker remarked that it was better to 
maintain an Anti-Separation Conncil. His party would never coalesce with the 
People’s Party bnt try to keep ont of that party” 

U. Ba Pe. leader of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, criticised Dr. Ba 
Maw’s attitude and policy accusing him of inconsistency and remarked that U Chit 
Hieing always did what he sa d. 

Several speakers joined in the debate which was adjonmed till to-morrow. 

Geevafces of Bcbstess WoiXEE 

During discussion on the Budget cuts on the Home Members demands the lady 
member Bate Rr.in Mya, moved a token ent to discuss the position of Burmese 
Bndhist women when they married non-Bndhists. Eising amidst applause she poin- 
ted out the disabilities over succession and inheritance that Burmese women at pre- 
sent suffered and in many cases women were left destitutes. The Government the 
other day justified the exodus to hill station on the ground of health. She would 
say that for the sake of health and prosperity of these womeD. who married non- 
Buddhists and suffered later. Government should undertake legislation to ensure 
them the rights of married wife Several Bnnnan members supported the motion. 
The Eons Member opposing said the question involved many difficulties bnt they 
were not nnsormountable and assured them the Government’s sympathetic consideration 
to the question but despite this assurance the motion was pressed to a division and 
carried. 

The House passed the Home Members demands, less cuts, amounting to over 
Es. 1CQ.QCO indicted on several motions. 

25th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate on the ‘no-confidence’ motion 
against the Forest Minister arising ont of a token cut by U. See Kyirn of the 
the People's Party. After about three hours’ debate, the House rejected the motion 
by a majority of thirteen votes. Several Burmese members supported and opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. Gangs Singh supported the motion while Khan Bahadur Walli Mohamed 
opposed opining that Sic Joseph was the best man for the post. 

Mr. lijeth Graveley, Chief Secretary, speaking on the constitutional aspect 
of the question, said that it was of paramount importance at the moment that there 
should be a stable Government and stable Ministry. The speaker said that no sin- 

f le party in the House cculd form a Ministry without coalition. As long as the 
linistry commanded the majority in the House, it was constitutional A coalition 
3Iinistry in the present circumstances was inevitable. 

Mr.” See Uyun, the mover, replying to the debate, remarked that Sir Joseph had 
no policy and had a blank mind _ on the question of Separation. 

Sir Joseph, winding np the debate, observed that during the last ten years he 
had done ms best to serve his country. If he had committed mistakes, they were 
honest ones. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost, 42 voting for and 55 
against. _ Four Europeans, two representing the Burma Chamber, one the Trades 
Association and one nominated, remained neutral. 

After lunch, _ Mr. Campagnac representing the Anglo-Indians moved that the 
Forest Ministers salary be refused and urged the abolition of the Ministry on the 
ground that Ministers had no work to do. Besides, he said that the country’s financial 
position did not permit the maintenance of the Ministry. The speaker criticised Dr. 
Ba Maw’s policy characterising it as inconsistent and as changing very often and 
asked Dr. Ba Maw’s Party not to support the Ministry, but snpport his motion 
and end avarchy. 

Mr. Wilkie, Education Secretary, opposing the motion, pointed out that the 
constitution under which ’they functioned provided for Ministers to administer trans- 
ferred subjects except in the case of an emergency when the Governor should take 
over charge. The mover was wrong in thinking that there was lack of wrong for 
Ministers who could economise the departments under their charge. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by a majority of nine. 

Diicussion on some other ‘"cuts” was proceeding when time being np, the Presi- 
dent pnt the Forest Minister’s demand to the House which was carried by a 
jnsjority of nineteen votes without effecting a single ‘'cut,” 
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Motion of Censure on Education Minister 

The Education Minister then moved for grant of Rs. 1,44,95,390. 

Mr. H. C'. Khoo, Chief Whip of the People’s Party, moved a token cnt to 
express “no-confidence" in the Education Minister. He said that the Minister had 
no party and had no following. 

The 'mover was supported by other members, including those of U. Chit Hlaing’e 
party, but the members of Dr. Ba Maw’s party opposed it. . The debate was 
proceeding but as the clock struck five, the President put the entire demand which 
was carried without a division. Thus all the “cut” motions were guillotined. 

Adjournment Motion on Hoare Statement 

The President then informed the House that Mr. A. N. K. Oanni had given 
notice of an adjournment motion in the afternoon desiring to bring to the notice of 
His Majesty’s Government the general dissatisfaction and anxiety created in 
Burma by "Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement oil 13th February in regard to the motion 
passed by the Burma L-gislature on 22nd December and requesting that the earliest 
possible opportunity should be given to the Council to consider any action His 
Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future ’constitution. 
The President informed the House that the Home Member had consented and that 
H. E. the Governor had agreed to extend the Council sittings for two days for dis- 
cussion of the above motion. 

XJ. Bci Pe wanted to make a statement but the President disallowed it. saying 
that the motion had not been yet moved. The President adjourned the Council 
till the 27th. 

Future of Burma 

27th. FEBRUARY When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, Mr. 
Ama Karccm Ganni, who had tabled a motion on the future of Burma, desired to 
know before mo ring it whether the Government had any statement. 

The Finance Member read out to the House the question put by Mr. Hannon in 
Parliament regarding the Burma Council dcsision of the 22nd December and Sir 
Samuel Hoare's reply tbereto’on the 13th February. 

Explaining the Local Government’s position, *the_ Finance Member said that it 
appeared to the Local Government that the last portion of the Council's resolution 
contained a request for a conference to be called at an early date for the purpose 
of determining Burma’s future constitution cither as a separate unit or as_a unit 
of the Federation on certain terras. H this Council elected for separation with the 
constitution offered by the Premier. His Majesty's Government would endeavour to 
secure from Parliament an opportunity for a separate Burma delegation to 
discuss the details of the proposals with the Joint Select Committee, bnt His Majes- 
ty’s Government were not prepared to hold a conference to discuss the whole range 
of Separation versus Federation with conditions. The Council resolution asked that, 
in the constitution of separated Burma, provision should be made for transfer to 
popular control of at least the same measure of responsibility and the same subjects 
and power as transferred in the Indian Federation. The Finance Member referred 
the House to his statement of the 19th December and said that the transfer of 
control for Burma would correspond closely with that in India. The Council would 
be able to make a cornpartsion itself with the full Indian proposals to be shortly 
published in the White Paper. 

With reference to fixing a definite date for the transfer of complete responsibi- 
lity, the Finance Member said that it was impossible to fix such a date either in 
India or Burma, but His Majesty’s Government would abide by the Premier’s state- 
ment at the Burma Round Table Conference on the 19th December 1931. Declara- 
tions with regard to India also applied to Burma. 

With regard to the Council’s resolution that Burma in the event of declining 
separation should be allowed to enter the Federation, on special terms the Finance 
Member pointed out that uniformity of treatment of Federal units in Federal matters 
was the essence of the Indian proposals, if Burma entered the Federation. His 
Majesty's Government considered that tio differentiation in her favour was possible. 
If the right to secede was given to one unit, it must be given to all, and this was 
an impossible basis for the vstablishraent of a Federation. Even if. for argument* 
sake, the possibility of Burma seceding by consent from the Federation at f0X j 
future date was assured, the position at that date would be what it was now, ana 
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Burns’s constitution end position after secession. would still remain for determina- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government and Parliament. 

The Conncil adjourned till the nest day to enable the members to study the state- 
ment. The People's Party and Chit Hlaing’s Party en hloc did not attend the 
Council. 

Me. Gaxsts Mono>' 

28th. FEBRUARY After the Council resumed its sitting to-day. the President 
called upon Mr. Ganni to move his motion. 

Mr. Gcr.ni asked for a ruling whether they could criticise and express their 
opinion on the Finance Members statement made yesterday. 

The President said that the motion before the House was to discuss and express 
an opinion on the Secretary of State’s statement made on the 13th February, and 
also to make a request to convene a special session of the Conncil to consider what 
action His Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma's future 
Constitution. That was the only matter on the agenda to-day. The Finance Mem- 
ber had made an important statement the pterions day in regard to the conditions 
on which Burma could or could not enter the Indian Federation. That statement 
was made in the absence of more than half the Council members. Xo notice had 
been given for the discussion of that statement. Therefore, he was complied to rule 
that there coaid cot be and should not be any discussion whatever on the Finance 
Members statement. He had no doubt that if the House desired to discuss the 
same in the fntnre, the Government would give them special facilities. 

Mr. Gar.r.i then asked that the Hoase be adjourned for an hour in order to en- 
able him and the members of his party to consider whether he Ehonld move his 
motion. The sitting was suspended accordingly, 

■When the Council resumed, Mr. Ganni moved his motion. He eaid that yes- 
terday he asked Government on behalf of his party to make a statement on tha 
subject. Their intention in doing so was to elicit from Government a full and cor- 
rect statement of the Secretary of State. Government not only gave such a state- 
ment, bat went further to make a reactionary declaration with motives best known 
to them. 

The President intervened and asked the mover not to criticise Government's 
statement. 

Mr. Ganr.i proceeded that the President rnled that they could not criticise or 
express opinion* on the Government statement. He was sure that when Government 
made a statement it was understood fully that the house would have the_ right to 
criticise it. else it would not have undertaken to make a statement and circulate it. 
He did cot question the President's ruling, but the effect was that Government 
took the opportunity of making a declaration of views, fully protected from 
obvious attacks of criticisms from his party. Continuing he said on behalf of 
Doctor Ba Marr's party he desired only to state that “we are anti-Separationists, 
and Government mast know that we have not rejected the federal alternative, con- 
tained in the Premier’s term of reference. As we are. however, prevented from dis- 
cussing fully these matters by the President's ruling, our party feels that no useful 
purpose can cow be served and indeed it will be dangerous, if we proceeded with 
the debate with oar hands tied in this manner. Under these circumstances I only 
move the motion without any speech." 

A Burmese member of Dr. Ba Maw’s party associated himself with Mr. Ganni’g 
remarks. Mr. B. N. Das on behalf of anti-Separationists also supported Mr. Ganni. 
- The motion was carried without a dissentient voice. Tae Council was then prorogued. 


SPECIAL SESSION— EANGGG2T, 25ih. APP.1L to 6th. MAT 1933 
Bunna'i Future — Separation or Federation 

Tense excitement marked the opening of the special session of the Council, at 
Rangoon on the 25th. April, called to consider the important question of Separation 
or Federation. The precincts of the Council Chamber were guarded by the Police, 
Attendance in the Houee was fall. 

35 
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Replying to a member, the President explained the procedure to be followed 
during the debate. He stated that the special session was called at the request of 
three party leaders, U. Chit Hiding, Dr. Ba Maw and Sir Joseph Maung Gyi. to 
consider the question of Separation or Federation. After reading the party leaders’ 
letter to the Governor, the President said that eight motions had been received deal- 
ing with the question of Separation or Federation, and he had placed two motions 
suitable for discussion at the beginning, the first being one for Separation tabled bv 
U. Ramri Maung Maung and Sir Joseph and amended by U. Maung Gyi, while 
the second was for Federation, tabled by Chit Hiding and Dr. Ba Mate. Daring tho 
discussion of the first motion, members could move any amendments, and if that 
motion was carried, the other motions would not be in order for debate, but if the 
first motion was rejected, then the Council could proceed with the discussion of the 
second motion of U. Chit Hiding and Dr. Ba Maw. 

The Finance Member then laid on the table a statement of the financial conse- 
quences of separation. 

Ramri Maung ■ Maung then moved : — "This Council, realising that _ the only alter- 
native to Separation is permanent inclusion in the proposed Federation of British 
India, reaffirms the resolution passed in the last Council opposing Separation on the 
Premier’s constitution ; opposes Burma’s entry into Federation on the basis of the 
White Paper constitution ; and in pursuance of the policy of opposition to Separa- 
tion nutil a constitution affording a basis for the attainment of full responsible 
Government is obtained, the Couneil requests the Government to convene a fully 
representative conference, with Parliamentary representatives, to formulate a consti- 
tution affording a basis for the automatic growth of Burma towards fall Responsible 
Government as a separate political entry within a responsible period.” 

An interesting situation arose over the amended motion moved by Rimri Maung 
Maung, whose original motion asked for separation and a fresh conference to decide 
the constitution. U. Maung Gyi, Anti-Separationist. had tabled on the previous 
day an amendment which though not moved in the Council, was by mutual agreement 
incorporated in the original mdtion. 

The mover, moving the amended motion, informed the House that 17. Maung 
Gvi, whose name appeared in the order paper along with the mover and Sir Joseph 
had intimated them that he did not want to associate himself as a supporter of tho 
amended motion. 

Ramri Maung Maung said that the proposals fn the White Paper and the Pre- 
mier’s constitution, were similar. Burma once federated could not get out. When 
Burma wanted to get out of the Federation, they would have to undergo the Eamc 
difficulties as at present. So, it was better to settle their constitution, details of 
which conld be worked out at a conference. 

After Ramri Maung Maung had moved the amended motion, U. Chit Blaing raised 
a point of order, observing that the last portion of the motion regarding the con- 
vening of a conference was out of order, but the President overruled it. 

Doctor Ba Yin raised another point of order saying that a similar motion was 
discussed last session, but the President disallowed'the objection. 

Ramri Maung Maung occupied half-a-day speaking in Burmese. In tho course 
of his speech he pointed out the economic disadvantages that would result by en- 
tering the Federation and declare his conversion to the separation creed. 

U. Thin Maung r (People’s Party) spoke for the rest of the day decrying Federa- 
tion. nnd emphasising the dangers of Indian domination in every sphere. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

26tb. APRIL : — TJ Thin Maung concluded his speech to-day saying that Burma 
would not attain Dominion Status if she is federated, and that it was not true to S3y 
that the seperation question was sponsored by the British Government. 

U. Ba Shire (Anti-Separationist from Mandalay) pointed out that by accepting 
separation, they would fall into a pit. For the present, he said, Federation was 
most desirable, and Burma stood to gain considerably by it. 

Prof. Tun Pe, while maintaining that the motion before the House was incompre- 
hensive, advocated separation. He ridiculed the idea of entering the Federation on 
the basis of the White Paper, which had been rejected by the Congress. 

Sir Joseph Maung Gin, Forest Minister, speaking in his capacity ns an elected 
member, said that- be had agreed to petitioning the Governor for a special session, 
because U. Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw had assured him that they were against 
permanent Federation. His party did not desire Federation at any price. Rejection 
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of the preseat motion, to which his name was subscribed, meant acceptance of per- 
manent Federation which no Borman, including U Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw, 
wanted according to their speeches in the December session. 

The speaker concluded with a solemn warning to the members. <: The people of 
Borins would not listen hereafter, for one moment, to any excuse that a member 
voted because his leader U Chit Rising or Dr. Ba Maw directed or persuaded him 
to do so. I warn him that it is his solemn duty to decide for himself what course 
is best for the country and the people at this moment when the destinies of Bnrma. 
perhaps for many centures. are at stake. Burma’s destinies lie in the hands of 
Parliament''. 

Two Auti-Separationists spoke favouring Federation, while a Separafionist 
condemned Federation. The Council then adjourned. 

It was understood that the party leaders were attempting to table a new motion 
opposing Separation on the basis of the Permier's constitution, as well as the White 
Paper proposals, without any other demands attached thereto. The leaders' meeting 
in the evening proved abortive, one leader disagreeing. 

27th. & 2Sth. APRIL When the Conned resumed its sitting on the 27th.. TJ. 
K’ja’.r Din, Education Minister, asked the President to adjourn the House to the next 
day as the leaders were still discussing the sitoation. He said that he was quite 
sure, that the party leaders were nearing a common basis of understanding, and he 
was almost certain* that if farther time was granted for the leaders to consult their 
parties, they could come to an understanding. There being no objection, the President 
adjourned the House till the 2S:h. 

The members in groups continued discussing the situation, and the party leaders 
held a conference in the evening, bnt they failed to arrive at an agreement. Thus 
negotiations broke down. The Council resumed its sitting on the 28tb. when, after 
interpellations, Mr. Tycbji asked for permission to move an adjournment of the 
House to consider the charge of bribery made against the members of the Council 
in general in the question put yesterday, bat the President disallowed it, Eaying that 
it was against the standing orders. 

The President then enquired of the Education Minister whether they were able 
to come to au agreement, whereto the Minister replied regretting that they had 
failed to do so. 

The debate on P.emri Maimg Me wigs motion, moved on the 25th instant, was 
then resumed. 

TJ. Be (People's Party) advocating separation, pointed out that they wanted 
separation not because they hated India or Indians bnt to advance the country’s 
interests. 

Mr. C. EL Ccmpegr.ac (Anglo Indian) supported separation, bnt expressed his 
surprise that the motions before the House were not direct either for separation or 
federation. If anything, they meant that Burma wanted separation, with something 
more than was offered by the Premier. The underlying principle of Federation was 
to enable the different States and races in India to become one nation. If Burma 
entered Federation, she must give up her nationality, and become part of the Indian 
nation. The speaker asked the Anti-Separstionists whether that was their desire. 
The Premier's offer was not the last word on the subject. Separation afforded many 
facilities for the country's prosperity, whereas Federation would not. He asked the 
members not to beat 'about the bu h, but to say whether they wanted separation or 
federation. 

U Po I'ya (Anti-Separationist from Arrakan) favoured ‘’'separation from England, 
and Federation with India for eternity.” 

Dr. Ba Tin, ex- Minister (Anti-Separationist) was speaking, when the Council 
anjonred. 

29th. APRIL : — When the Connell resumed its sitting to-day, the President in- 
formed the House that at the party leaders* meeting, held yesterday, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the extension of the present session .was essential to decide finally 
the question of Separation or Federation. 

The President observed that he had received a letter from H. E. the Governor 
stating that the session bad now lasted for four days, and it seemed desirable to 
fix some limit. His Excellency understood that some leaders were unanimous in 
thinking that by the 6th of May the Connell would have had ample opportunity 
to carry out the purpose for which the session had been called, namely, to give a 
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clear and direct reply to the choice of alternatives offered by Hie Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, His Excellency, therefore, requested the President, if the business was not 
finished before the 6th May, to promulgate His Excellency’s order proroguing the 
Council. 

The Finance Member asked the President whether he contemplated fixing a limit 
to the length of the speeches. 

The President replied that the rules did not empower him to do so 

On the debate being resumed, three Separation ists and four Anti-Separationists 
spoke covering the whole day. 

Shire Ba (Pound Tablerj’favoured separation. U. Tun Lin (Separationist) pointed 
out that alt lands were now in the hands of mony-lenders, and after separation the 
lands would come back to Burmese hands and he cited Irelands’s examples. 

Anti-Separationist speakers disliked the attacks levelled against Indians by Sepa- 
rationist. The debate was adjourned till the 1st. May. 

lit. MAY : — In spite of the fact that the Council had already spent five days over 
the discussion of the question of Separation or Federation, the debate on the first of 
the eight motions tabled remained still unfinished. When the Eitting was resumed to- 
day, U. Chit Hlaing asked the President what would happen to the other motions in 
ease the present motion under discussion was not voted upon before the 6th. 

The President replied that the Council would be prorogued and that means that 
the Council has given no decision on any motion. (Laughter) 

It appeared doubtful, owing to the lengthy speeches mostly by Separationists, 
whether the next motion by Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw could be moved, ns notice 
of several amendments to the present motion has already been given by Separation- 
ists, none of which have yet been moved. 

To-day two members of the People’s Party occupied the whole day. Soe Nt/tin 
spoke for nearly four hours, but he had not finished his speech when the Council 
adjourned till the next day. Soe Nyun observed that people who were trying to force 
Burma into the Federation unconditionally and perpetually, were committing a fraud. 
The country did give such a mandate to the Anti-Separationists. The general elec- 
tion was a blunder nnd the issue had not been put fairly before the country. 

The Anti-Separationists had exploited the unsatisfactory features of tbo Premier's 
constitution. The speaker challenged the Anti-Separationists to show any difference 
between the White Paper and the Premier’s constitution. He nlso criticised His 
Majesty’s Government for not calling a conference after the December resolution 
was passed. The speaker observed that Indian politicians were reticent regarding 
the right of secession and the Congress resolution thereon was vngac. Quoting at 
length, from the Assembly speeches regarding secession should be on terms accep- 
table by Federation. The speaker remarked that Burma would be then in an awk- 
ward position when the time came to secede. 

2nd. MAY In the • Council to-day, when the discussion on Mr. Iiamri Maung 
Matings motion was resumed, the whole day was occupied by three members of 
the People’s Party, who advocated separation pointing out that transfer of central 
subjects would result in advantages to Burma. The third speaker had not finished 
his Epecch when the Council adjourned. 

COMMWKICATIOX TO THE PRESIDENT 

Forty-five Anti-Separationists addressed a lettter to the President requesting 
him to expedite discussion on the first motion, so ns to enable other motions to 
come up for discussion by the Council. They also cabled to the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, pointing out the obstructionist tactics adopted by separationists, 
and praying for their intervention so as to enable the Council to come to a definite 
decision. 

The President informed the House in the afternoon that he had received a com- 
munication signed by several members many of whom were now absent bnt he did 
not disclose its nature. He said that he would deal with the matter on the’ next day. 

Cable to Whitehall 

U Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw sent the following telegram to (he Secre- 
tary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and Governor of Burma:— _ , 

“Forty-one non-official members of the Legislature to-day have written to the 
President, drawing his attention to the attempts made to adopt a procedure whicn 
would prevent the Anti-Separationist6, who form a large majority, from even rcaen- 
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ing their motion on. the 6th May, on ■which His Excellency has anthorised the 
President to prorogue the Conncil. Please keep in touch and see that Bach flagrant 
abase of constitutional procedure does not end in defeating the whole purpose of 
the session, specially convened to give a direct definite reply to the British Govern- 
ment". 


Peestoesxs Observations 

3rd. MAY : — When the Conncil resumed discussion to-day on the constitutional 
issue, the President observed that he had received a communication, the same as 
that published that day in extenso in “The Bangoon Mail”. After reading out the 
contents, the President said that the documents hould not have been given to the Press. 

The President next read out the telegram sent by Dr. Ba Maw and Chit Hlaing 
to H. E- the Viceroy and others, and said that this also had appeared in the local 
Press bat perhaps it was done through ignorance. This was contrary to all constitutional 
practice. The President thought that it was done to influence the members and the 
chair. After explaining the rules and standing orders the President informed the House 
that he had no power to prevent amendments coming in, nor could he allocate 
days bat pointed out that the constitutional way open to Federationists was to put 
their motion in the form of an amendment to the first motion. Begarding the 
communication and the telegram and also their publication, the President suggested 
to the Leader of the Hocse to convene a meeting of party leaders to come to an 
agreement. 

Dr Ba dfcir, explaining the position, said that the Chair had used the words 
that the members had done so ignorant of the standing orders. Dr. Ba Maw 
remarked that the Chair was at liberty to nse any terms but their action was not 
due to ignorance but due to the prevailing conditions. The House had forced them 
to send such a communication. It was a consideration of their higher duties that 
compelled them to cable to higher places. The step was taken under desperate 
circumstances. He thanked the President for pointing out the constitutional way 
Of moving an amendment but he refused to do so, saying that they who had been 
returned by over fonr lakhs of voters had the right to' have their motions discnssed 
and decided in the House. 

TJ Chit Hieing said that during the December session, several motions were 
discussed. A decision on all motions were reached in four days and two nights, 
while the debate on the first motion was, in the present session, proceeding for over 
six days. Tbns, having no other course open to them, they addressed a letter to the 
President. Begarding the publication of the letter_ and telegram the speaker asked 
the Chair to point out the ruling which disallowed it and said that the public had a 
right to know what was going on in the Conncil. As they were responsible for the 
present session they did not want the session to end in chaos as was the case in 
December last, when the speaker was President. He suggested that the Council 
should give a direct answer, hut he did not approve of the incorporation of amend- 
ments in the original motion as it would result in confusion of issues. The British 
Government had stated that the December resolution was neither for separation nor 
federation. 

U Ba Pe stated that he was disappointed with the speeches of Chit Hlaing and 
Dr. Ba Maw and asked them to adopt the constitutional way rather than other tactics. 

The Finance Hauler stated that he would be glad to hold a meeting of party 
leaders and do what the President had suggested but he thought that both TJ Chit 
Hiring and Dr. Ba Maw were under a severe misconception regarding the procedure 
of the House which he would discuss with them later. 

The debate on Mr. Ratr.ri Mcur.g Mcimg’s motion was then resumed. 

Mr. M. 2d. P.afi observed that much racial animosity had been introduced in 
debating a constitutional matter, and Indians were made the target of attack. 
He coaid understand Barmans when they attacked the Indians, but he could not 
tolerate attacks by the Anglo-Indian member, Mr. Camp3gnac, who had stated with 
great solicitude for Barmans, that the Burmese nation would be submerged by 
Indians, if Burma joined the Federation. Mr. Bafi _ said that the Indian population 
.was not increasing, whereas Anglo-Indians were increasing in numbers and were 
enjoying a big slice of Government appointments and of appointments in firms. In 
support, he quoted the Anglo-Indians’ Memorandum to the Simon Commission 
Indians paid ’taxes and supplied labour and money for agricultural purposes, and 
he asked what the Anglo-Indians had done. India gave religion, culture and. 
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language fo Burma. The speaker supported Federation, remarking that the 
country’s salvation lay not in isolation, but in co-operation. . 

Mr. L. C. Khoo, People’s Party, moved an amendment, opposing unconditional 
and perpetual Federation. U Ni (Round Tabler) pleading for separation, occupied 
over three hours, but had not finished his speech when the Council adjourned. 

CoMiroxicAnox to President 

In their letter to the President of the Legislative Council, Dr. Ba Malt, U Chit 
Blaing, his sister Daw Enin Mya and thirty-eight other M.L.C.’s, including seven 
Indians, said that the special session of the Council was convened for the express 
purpose of giving a definite reply to the British Government in regard fo Burma’s 
choice of the alternatives offered by the Premier. In pursuance of the declared 
purpose of the various motions tabled, after two days' debate on the first motion 
and also after the failure of the attempt to arrive, at an. agreed resolution, the 
leaders intimated to the President on the 28th April that in view of the progress 
made and also of the pace at which the debate was proceeding it. would be possible 
to finish the session on 6th May and presumably owing to this information His 
Excellency authorised the President to prorogue the Council on 6th May. 

The communication proceeds : “In your discretion, you have given priority to 
the separation motion, and we regret to observe that you have admitted qmto a 
number oUamendments to the two main motions, which can only have the effect of 
confusing the issues and preventing the Council fromgivingastraight and direct answer 
to the British Government’s question regarding the future constitution of Burma.” 
The letter continued : The number of fresh amendments tabled by Scparationists 
would only result in defeating the sole object for which the special session has been 
convened. If, in addition, the discussion on Mr. Ramri Maung’s motion is allowed 
wilfully and deliberately to drag on without control from the Chair it would not 
! merely constitute an attempt to frustrate the main and only purpose of the present 
session, but the movers and supporters of anti-Separation motion, who constitute 
the majority of the House, will be prevented from recording a direct and definite 
decision in’the House. 

The signatories requested the President to control the debate and allocate the 
remaining days to provide an equal opportunity to the parties to have tbeir respec- 
tive motions sufficiently discussed. In view of the fact that the first motion had been 
discussed for five days, the signatories suggested that the remainder of the tirocushould 
be made available for due consideration of the other motions before the House. 

4th May: — Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, speaking on the Separafion-Fedearation question 
to-day, said that Burma would be in a worse position after separation than at 
present. He pointed out that the Government’s latest memorandum was based much 
on probables, and the country would be in nn advantageous position by Federation. 

A member of Dr. Ba Mote's Party moved an amendment to Sir. Ramri Maung 
Maung’s motion, as suggested by the President the previous day, to enable tbe 
party motion to be discussed. 

■ The amendment, to which the Chit Hlaing Party subscribed, was to the following 
effect : “This Council opposes separation of Burma from India on the basis of the 
Premiers constitution. The Council is also of opinion that the White Paper propo- 
sals are inadequate and unacceptable. The Council while recommending that bet- 
ween the two alternatives offered by the Premier, Burma should remain part of 
India, demands adequate facilities for modification of the White Paper constitution 
in the interests of Burma”. 

Replying to a member of the People’s Party, the President ruled the amendment 
to bo in order. 

The mover of the amendment asked the President to hold a night-sitting to ena- 
ble the Council to come to a definite decision. 

U. _Ba Pc, commencing his speech at 32-45 p. m,. was speaking when the 
Council ndjournrd. He strongly favoured separation. The speaker critici- 
sed the local Indians’ attitude, and “ other mischievous propaganda”, and insinuated 
that Indians were “bribing"’ the Anti-Separationists for entering Federation. Hia 
forty would exert its utmost in favour of separation. He supported immediate 
separation. 

5th. MAY In the Council to-day, Dr. Ba Maw requested tbe President to ap- 
peal to H.. E. the Governor to extend the session, thus affording time for Anti- 
bcparntioniEt speakers to corac to a definite decision on the subject. 
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The separationist leaders Ba Pe and Sir Joseph Mating Gyi, and also Mr. 

- Rickards of the Burma Chamber opposed the application. 

The President intimated that he would immediately communicate with His 
Eicellen cv. 

TJ Ba'Pe then resumed his yesterday’s unfinished speech. He alone occupied 
the whole day, but had not " yet concluded his speech when the Council 
rose. The sneaker reseated ontsidefndians with no interests in the country interfering 
in Burmese affairs, and also complained that the Indian tariff policy affected Burma’s 
prosperity adversely. A big side of Burma’s revenue went to India and at this rate 
Burma could not get out of her debts to India. It was a sad mistake, the speaker 
observed, to think that Indians would help Burma to attain Home Rale. He des- 
cribed Indians’ ‘’apathetic” attitude to Burma, when 31 r. Montagu visited.India to 
form the Eeform proposals. 

6th. MAY : — Punctually at 4-30 p. it., while an Anti-Separationist was speaking, 
the President read His Excellency’s message proroguing the Council session, the 
debate thus ending in no decision being arrived at on the separation 'question. 

TJ. Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, who was speaking for the last two days 
concluded his speech to-day after being on his legs for two hours. He criticised 
Indian attitude, both local and outside, and said that bribes were paid to influence 
the decision in favour of Federation. Referring to “Indian exploitation”, the speaker 
said that Indians excelled Europeans, as the latter stayed in the country only in 
high positions, whereas the former had been grasping all positions, high’ and low. 
It was not a fact that all the Europeans in the province wanted separation. Euro- 
pean capitalists did not like separation, while' the bulk of the European population 
with a small capital favoured separation. 

Mr. C. G. Wbodhoase (Burma Chamber of Commerce;, supporting separation, 
wanted people outside to disabuse their mind of the idea that his constituency was 
in any connected with, or was responsible for, the publication of the Government 
statement on the financial consequences after separation. It was published in fulfil- 
ment of the Premier's promise at the Burma R. T. C. The figures given in the 
statement were based on surprises and assumptions. After dealing with the figures 
the speaker pointed out that Burma after separation stood to gain Rs. 150 lakhs 
and later on more. Referring to the Indo-Burma trade after separation he did not 
think that India would go elsewhere for her supplies, which were easily obtained 
from Burma, and added that it would help both the countries to follow the present 
trade policy after severance. He did not think Burma’s credit would sufier if her 
budgetary equilibrium was properly maintained by the future Finance Members. 

Dr. Ba Mate made a statement with reference to the President and the telegram* 
to the Secretary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and the Governor sent by him. 

U. Chit Eiaing said that he wished to remove the misunderstandings that the 
documents had created Emoa<r the member of the Council. They were not intended 
against the President, but only against the procedure adopted in the debate. They 
did not approve of the publication of the communication in a local paper. 

The House accepted Dr. Ba JIcics explanation. 

Mr. C. P. Shin Mating , Chief Whip of U. Chit Hlaing’s parly, addressing the 
Council, deprecated the attacks against, the Indians. Their mandate was to bring in 
the Federation issue. The country’s -decided verdict was that there could be no 
separation till Burma was granted '.Dominion Status. The speaker said that Sir 
Joseph wanted to stand on the separation ticket in Moulmein coDStituencv, but find- 
ing the place too hot for the Separationists, he stood for Mergui. Despite the help 
given by the Government officials, the result of the general election showed that the 
country was against separation. The speaker had not concluded his speech, when 
the Council was prorogued. 

Immediately after the President had prorogued the Council, the Anti-Separa- 
tionists_ handed to the Council Secretary a memorandum, which pointed out that if 
a decision was taken, the anti-separationists were sure about the defeat of the sepa- 
ration motion. The President informed the House that he could not take notice 
of the Memorandum, as the Couucil had been prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSION— SHILL ONG-6th. MARCH to 24th. MARCH 1933 
H. E. The Governor’s Address 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
6th. March 1933 under the Presidency of ilaulvi Faixnur Ali. H. E. Sir Michael 
Keane, the Governor, addressing the Council said that he had -represented the posi- 
tion of the province to Sir George Schuster, and the latter, although adamant on 
some matters, seemed to realise that in financial arrangements for the near constitu- 
tion, the position of Assam would have to receive special consideration and arrange- 
ments would have to be made to provide her with financial resources essential to 
her proper development in future. Referring to the Budget, the Governor said that 
1932-33 was likely to close with a deficit balance of not more than 30 lakhs. The 
deficit would have been greater, but for the recent retrenchment measures, which 
resulted in a recurring reduction of 4 lakhs, most of which represented the curtailment 
of.establishments. In respect of retrenchments, the transferred department had been 
spared, and expenditure on the education department had suffered the least. 

Concluding, the Governor announced that the Council would be invited to appoint 
a non-official committee to review the present opium policy. In this connection, be 
remarked that the policy was temporarily aided by the adherents cf Non-co-opera- 
tion, and His Excellency was ready to extend his sincere appreciation of the results 
of their efforts, whatever might have been their motives. 

Financial Statement tor 1933-34 

“The province will, according to the estimates, run on a deficit of Rs. 30 lakhs’’ 
said Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Finance Member, presenting the budget estimates 
for 1933-34. The drop in revenue was spread over taxes on income tax, excise, 
stamps, forests and ’registration. The Finance Member added : “Again we start 
with a distressing budget balance the deadweight of debts to the provincial loans 
fund with the Central Government, consisting of an accumulated total of Rs. 39 
lakhs on account of provincial over-drafts, and Rs. 50 lakhs on account of 
communications.” 

Continuing, the Finance Member stated that they expected to collect Rs. 
2,07,35,000 under revenue head and Rs. 7 lakhs under capital revenue. There was 
also an item of Rs. 1,80,000 as provincial subvention from the Central Road Board 
Development account. The expenditure figure stood at Rs. 2,41,83,000 under 
expenditure not charged to revenue and Rs. Gj4 lakhs under expenditure not charged 
to revenue. 

Concluding, the Finance Member pleaded for a more generous treatment by the 
Central Government, in^view of her position as the eastern frontier of the Indian 
Empire. While the North-West Frontier Province received subvention of orer a 
crore annually, Assam received only Rs. 16 lakbs towards the cost of the mainten- 
ance of the Assam Rifles Militia, guarding the Eastern Frontier and she wa3 made 
to pay on an average 4 lakhs towards the cost of these forces. 

7th. MARCH: — The Council passed to-day the Assatn Opium Amendment Bill of 
1932 amending certain provisions relating to punishment which at present was 
lenient and also certain sections of the act considered to be defective ns hampering 
the powers of preventive officers unduly. The Excise Amendment Bill of 1932 was 
also passed amending the penalty sections of the E. B. and A Act I of 1910 as 
being as too lenient. 


General Discussion of Budget 

8th. MARCH : — The Council discussed to-day the Budget for 1933-34. 
Mr. E. S. Roffey, the leader of the planting group, opened the discussion. He said 
that the Government of India was responsible to a great measnre for Assam’s insol- 
vent budget, as she was. not fairly and simarely dealt with for she paid 15 lakh* 
annual contribution, maintains the North-East Frontier and sixty per cent of tba 
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estimated revenue from oil and pertol was absorbed by the Government of India. He 
declared that the present morbid condition of the province could not in any way be 
improved unless she got refund from the Central Government. Babu Sar.at Kumar 
Das observed that the Government would do weli if they would put into effect all the 
suggestions put forward by the Betrenchment Committee. The maintenance of 
this top-heavy and Insurious Government had brought the province on the verge of 
bankruptcy. "He described feelingly how the taxes were being realised from the poor 
ryots who were hard hit by the demon of economic depression. Over and above this 
the Government was ever-awake to thrust the excise habits in them. Rat Bahadur 
Ntlamber Dutia supported Mr. Bogey and added that the Government of 
India Ehonld take the entire financial burden for protecting the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India and the duties of petrol and kerosene should be fully allotted to 
the province, to save her from the impending rnin. Sj Brindaban Goswami 
enquired of the cause of the huge drop in the sale of country spirits and reques- 
ted the Government to stop smuggling. He said further that there was still room for 
economy in the Forest ana the Public Works Departments. Rai Bahadur Kager.dra 
Kath Chaicdhury said that since Burma asserted her rights she received an appreciable 
portion of her oil and petrol duties. Assam Ehonld forthwith proceed to resort to a 
similar policy without approaching the Central Government with begging bowl. The 
zemindars and the agriculturists were on the verge of ruin. The secondary 
education of Surma Yalley was being deteriorated owing to the unwholesome policy 
of the Government while the communal policy had impaired the efficiency of 
administration. 

Mr, P.ohini Kumar Cnaudhury complimented the Finance Member as having 
done his best. He said : “No other Finance Member could have done better under the 
circumstances”. He was surprised to find that no remission was granted to 
Nisbkhiraj Estates. He said that recovery in realisation of land revenue was doe 
to leniency shown by Government. He admitted that there had been no oppression 
by forest employees. He complained of treatment accorded to political prisoners 
by way of food, etc. He complimented the Chief Engineer on the condition of the 
Gauhati-Shiliong Boad, and hoped that the North Trunk Eoad would also be looked 
after similarly. He criticised the high rates of passenger fares and freight charged 
by private companies and compared them with the very low rates charged in other 
roads. 

Babu Sar.at Kumar Das thought that retrenchments effected by Government 
were not enough, and drawing a doleful picture of the sufferings of the peasantry 
pleaded for relief by way of remission of agricultural loans, etc. 

9lb. MARCH : — Babu Jogendranath Goshain, by way of farther retrenchment, 
suggested abolition of one Commissioner and also abolition or keeking in abeyance 
for the present of the post of the Director and two Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, the lower portion of the staff being placed under the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals. He also suggested abolition of the post of Director of Agriculture, at 
present vacant, the department being placed under the Director of Industries. Babu 
Aiul Krishna Bhattacharjee refuted the criticisms about high rates of passenger fares 
and freight charged by the Commercial Carrying Company, and said that it yielded a 
revenue of about one and a half lakh to the Government and gave employment to 
maDy in these days of unemployment. Mr. Keaihcote stroDgly criticiseo the apathy 
of the veterinary department, which he criticised a 3 the weakest of Government 
departments, for not availing of the offer of help of Es. 10,000 from the Imperial 
Agricultural Besearch Council for veterinary investigation, though the offer was a 
year and a half old. 

After Government members had replied the Council adjourned for the 
day. 


Non-Official Resolutions 

10th. MARCH : — llaulavi Munatcar AU moved a resolution to-day recommendinE: 
to the Government of Assam to move the proper authorities to allot to Assam the 
entire Income from the excise duties on mineral oils produced in the province. The 
mover believed that the Assam Government coald without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General create by legislation a Boad Board which would be a “Local 
authority’’ and could authorize that authority to levy a tax on the manufacture or 
issue of petrol and kerosene as on a trade. 

37 
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Sir. E. S. Roffcy. representative of the tea industry, supported the resolution 
strongly. He met the argument that the excise duty, being a duty on consumption, 
should belong to the centre by pointing out that the “consumer pays not only the 
excise dntv, but also the royalty and the Company's profits. No one seeks to argue 
that the royalty and the profits should go to the centre. Why then the duty . He 
then met the argament that the centre needed the duty for its solvency. He showed 
from the figures of the import trade of 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32 that the 
imports of kerosene and motor-spirit had greatly increased in spite of the almost 
annual increase of the import duty on these . -'roducts. He also mentioned the 
recent appearance of the Western India Oil Distributing Co. Ltd,, in the Bombay 
market, selling Russian petrol at 12 as or 14 as per galloD. These. facts should show 
that the import duties could be raised still further without seriously affecting the 
volume of imports. The Government of India can recoup itself for the loss of the 
excise duties by raising the import duties. The step would not only assist the oil 
companies operating m India, but also indirectly bring down the price of petrol in 
Assam which at present is high partly because of the uneconomical price at which 
indigenous petrol has to be sold in Bombay. 

Many members held that Assam was not getting justice from the Government of 
India because it was a peaceful and law-abiding province, and gave them no 
trouble. Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury suggested secession of the Province from 
Federation and non-co-operation with the Government of India in case the demand 
was not granted. 

The Finance Member, in winding up the debate, said that. Assam had two more 
opportunities of putting forward her claims, viz., before the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee and again at the ‘‘subvention” enquiry. It was therefore in his opinion alto- 
gether too early to talk about secession at this stage. 

The resolution was put and carried ncm oort. 


Plea of Enhancement of Rf.vencf. Bates 
llth. MARCH:— Babu Kagendra Na(h Chaudhury moved a resolution recom- 
mending that “in view of the deplorable and critical condition of the tea industry, 
Government be pleased not to revise and enhance the rates of revenue in 
renewing leases of grants held for special cultivation until the condition of 
the industry improved." The Revenue Member said that so long as land 

was held under ordinary Khirat lease, temporary reduction varying from 3 to 
one anna in a rupee? sanctioned in last October, already applied to such 
land, and would continue to do so far as it applied to land held for ordinary 
cultivation. He ndded that Government had decided, in view of the difficulties of the 
tea industry, to increase assessment gradually which meant that for the time being 
those lands would enjoy the benefit of temporary abatement of assessment amount- 
ing in all cases substantially to 3, 2 or one anna in a rnpee, representing percentage 
of 13.07. 9.35 and 4.09 respectively, sanctioned for ordinary agricultural land. Accord- 
ing to these figures it would be foani that the tea industry 'was treated with utmost 
consideration. He also added that reduction of 2 or 3 annas in a rupee in land 
revenue was not going, to save the industry. What was wanted was reduction in the 
present excess production and stimulation of consumption in world's markets. He 
was glad that the ton industry in all countries was making a determined co-operative 
effort, and assured that Government had already agreed to co-opcrate and wonld 
continue to do so. 

On this assnrnncc the resolution was withdrawn. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

loth. MARCH The Council discussed to-day the demands for grants under 
General Administration, Jails, Famine Belief and Administration of Justice. There 
was a number of cut motions, most of which were lost and the resflwere withdrawn. 

The token cut moved by Sreejut Rohini Kumar Choudhury for the rcdoction of 
the Ministers’ salary from R=. 3590 to Bs. 2099 raised a lengthy discussion. He 
asserted that the present moribnnd financial condition of the province really 
warranted the proposed redaction . in the salary and the ministers should set 
nn example by surrendering this amount taking into consideration the economic 
principle underlying the motion. 

The Finance Member opposing the motion said that times without number 
men s motion has been tabled on the floor of the house and he had got hardly any- 
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thing farther to say besides that the Government would adhere to their former policy 
as was the rate of "most of the cat motions of the day. The motion was lost. 

Sj. Echini Earner Chotidkvnfs cat motion regarding retransfer of Naga Hills Dis- 
trict to Assam Valley Division was withdrawn on the Government saying that _sn 
eleventh hoar change was inadvisable in view of the impending reforms under which 
Hill areas wan'd be excluded from the province. 

Mr. Scrresurar Benin's motion for redaction of the Ministers' salary by Its. 
33,010 in view of the state of provincial finances was discussed and defeated by 2S 
to 9 votes. 


Il£.-Teeat3iest or Political Prisoners 

Mr. S&rceuccr Barca's cat motion raising a discussion on the necessity of im- 
mediate release of political prisoner Jyotiprasad Agarwalla in Shillong Jail on the 
ground of ill-health was negatived. 

Mr, Eohir.i Kumar Choudhurif s cat motion in order to bring to the notice of the 
Government the ill-treatment of prisoners in Jails specially in respect of non-supplp of 
sufficient clothing, bedding, mosquito nets and pillows was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the matter would be taken into consideration when jail rales, then un- 
der revision will be finally framed. 

Mr. ChoisdJmry'i another cat motion calling attention to the monstrons sentences 
passed cn political prisoners like Bajendra Narayan Chondhury, Basanta Komar 
Das, Jyotiprasad Agarwalla, .fa.sk irons Chandra Deb etc., was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the Government would try to consider their cases. Oatof no less than 
20 motions of censure not one was carried. 1 

Graft foe Police / 

16th. MARCH : — When the Council met to-day the Hon'ble Mr. Muhammad 
Saudulic, finance and Judicial Member, moved for a grant of Es. 2,193,400' for the 
administration of the Police Department. Several other grants such as Es. / 235, COO 
for maintenance of Assam Bifiss, Es. 6SQ0 for administration of pons and pilotage, 
Es. 2705 for administration of scientific department, Rs. 71303 for education 
(reserved), Es. 2S2CO for miscellaneoas departments and Es. 85,000 for provincial 
loan and advance account, were then moved for by their respective members. 

Hr. Eohir.i Kumar Choudkunjs cat motion to raise a debate on the ill-treatment 
of certain arrested persons by Sunamgaoj Police and A. S. P. Sylhet in January 1933 
and February, 1933, produced a heated discussion and the motion was' lost by 14 
to 25 votes. " Another cat motion fay the same member for alleged ill-treatment of 
girls of Sunamganj Girls School fay the police also was lost. 

Mr. Brir.d char. Chandra Gcsxair.fs cut motion on inadequacy of provision 
in aid of Kara rap Anusandhan Society for historical research was carried by 18 to 
14 votes. Eci Bahadur Kagaidrc Katie Cc.Gudk.urij and Mr. Brindaban Chandra 
Gosicarr.vs motions for raising discussion about the maintenance of Assam Bifles by 
India were withdrawn, the Government promising to forward the debate to India 
Government. Mr. Brindaban Chandra Gasurami "and Sanat Kumar Bas's motions 
calling attention for inadequacy of provision for agricultural loans were taken to- 
gether and carried by 22 to 19 votes. Out of 21 cat motions only 2 were 
carried. 

Destactd Usd eh Education, Medical & Public Health 

I7ti. MARCH: — The Council voted to-day the entire demands under Education. 
Medical and Public Health. 

The Hon'ble llcuh-i Abdul Hamid. Education Minister, moved for a' grant of Es. 
293 “.SCO under head ‘"Education." 

The Hoa"ole Eai Bahadur Kcnah Lai Barua. Minister-iu-charge of Medical 
Department, moved for a grant of Es. 1,080.300 under head “Medical Depart- 
ment.” 

Mauled Mu rarer Aii and Khan Sahib Mahmud Ali urged for the introduction 
of compulsory primary education. In reply the Hon'ble Education Minister said 
that the province being under the crushing load of deficit no such radical scheme 
can immediately be taken up and assured the House that the matter will receive 
priority of claim when funds will be available 

Sriejui Brindaban Gosuani then moved that the provision of Enpees 29,379.CCO 
under Education be reduced by rupees two. He raised a discussiou about the s.dvis- 
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ability of having a separate University for Assam and drew the pointed attention of 
the Government to this matter of paramount importance. 

The motion was put to vote and was lost bv only one vote. 

Sreejut Rohini Kumar Choudhury criticised the Government’s action for abolishing 
the sr.A. classes of the Cotton College. The Director of Public Instruction opposed the 
motion and maintained that the consideration which led the Govt, to this abolition 
was that during the last ten years only four students had taken M. A. degrees and 
nonelwas placed in the First "Class which incurred an expense of one lakh twenty 
thousands. The motion fell through. 

Rat Bahadur Nilambar Datta by a token cut urged for the necessity of lower 
ing the fees for X’ray Examination and bacteriological examination in Ber.w 
White Medical School Laboratory. On an assurance from the Govt. Member tire 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Govt. snstained a defeat when the estimates under Public Health was taken 
up. ilaulavi ilunatcar Ali moved by a token cut for the reduction by Rupees 
200 for the absence of provision for grants to Local Bodies for Water Supply. 
Sreejuts Bepin Chandra Ghosh and Jogendra Nath Gohain most emphatically 
accorded their support to the motion which was adopted by the House, 21 voting for 
it and 18 against. 

Deitaxd Uxdeb Excise 

18th. MARCH : — The Hon’ble Ziaulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister-in-charge of Excise 
moved for a grant of Rs. 5,10.700 under the head “Excise”. 

The Hon'blc Rai Bahadur Kanah Lai Barua moved for a grant of Rs. 1,38,700 
under the head “Registration”. Both these demands were passed in their 
entirety. 

Gut of 35 motions three were carried, the chief cut being under excise by Mr. 
Brindaban Gosicami criticising the policy of settling excise Bhops with outsiders. 
The motion was carried by 25 to 22 vote3. The other cut motions passed related to the 
utilisation of Assamese contractors where possible and improvement of communica- 
tions. 

Supporting the last motion, Mr. E. S. Roffcy suggested impressing on the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity for changing the basis of distribution of petrol tax and 
its provincial increase and said that the basis of consumption was grossly unfair and 
that it should be on a price basis. He also said that had the basis been on a price, 
Assam would have got much more than six lakhs up to date. This done would give 
money for improvement of communications. 

Dehaxd Uxdee Agp.iceltuee 

20th. MARCH The Hon. Hauhi Abdul Hamid, Minister moved for a grant of 
Of Rs- 635300 for administration of agricultural department. Mr. E. S. Roffcy 
tabled a cut motion for not consulting the provincial committee in respect of Jorhat 
Sugar-cane Research Scheme. Several other cut motions were tabled. 

Desiaxd Uxdee Ixpesteies 

The Hon’ble Minister then moved for a grant of Rs. 156.200 for the administration 
or the industries department. The Government sustained three successive defeats. Sj. 
Ro.iini Kumar Choudhury s cut motion to censure the Government for breach of trust 
with regard to the administration. of the B. Borua fund was carried by 27 against 13 
votes. . Another cut to the administration of the Williamson fund was also carried by 
-7 against 15 votes. Haulvi ZIunaicar Alt’s cut motion to censure the Government for 
not making any effort for the solution of the problem of unemployment of educated 
youths by training them in industries was also carried hy 21 to 20 votes amidst 
great applause. 

Demaxd Under Civil Woeks 

Thc Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua. Minister, moved for grant of Rs. T 372T00 
for civil works (transferred). Haji Idrisali Barakar of Cacbar moved a ent motion 
y? rn .j° discussion about the high salary of the Local Board employees. The Hon’blc 
‘ -a u c d out this motion on tbe gronnd that the Local Board employees were 
paid by the representative Local Boards and tbe Government cannot be cenEurcd on 
that account. 

Rohini Kumar Choudhury tabled a cut motion to raise discussion on the 
policy ot the Government in giving contracts to outside pressrs in preference to local 
ones, on demaad for grant of Rs. 54,700 under head stationery and printing transferred. 
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Several other grants such as B 3 . 243,900 (miscellaneous transferred), Es. 48.000 for 
expenditure in England and Es. 147,100 under head refunds were moved by their 
retpective members. 


Assah asd the E. T. C. 

21st. MARCH: — Sj. R oh ini Kumar Chaudhury moved that in view particularly 
of the fact that Assam was not at all represented in the Third Bound Table Confer- 
ence the Government of Assam should call the immediate attention of the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State for India to the imperative necessity for appoint- 
ment of at lease two representatives from Assam among those Indians to be Selected 
in the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by the Parliament and that the purport 
of this debate be immediately communicated by the Government of Assam by wire 
and cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India respectively. 
Sj. Chaodhury argued the UDjnst treatment meted out to this province as she had 
no representative in the Third Bonnd Table Conference and said that this colossal 
apathy rendered by the Government of India had received chorus of condemnation 
from the peeple of the province. He regretted the fact that Assam being the smallest 

E rovincejin India had no voice in the Councils of higher authorities. If Assam had 
er own delegate the justice and irresistibility of her claims would not have been 
flouted. 

Mr. £. S. Roffey, on behalf of the planting group, supported the motion and said 
that this timely gesture may go a Jong way to fortify the claims of the province and 
unless she received permanent subvention or the entire income derived from the 
Excise Duties from Mineral Oils prodneed within her borders she would surely labour 
under deficit for all times to come. Indeed a representative must be Eent to England 
to champion her cause. 

P.ai Bahadur N. N. Chaudhury said that Assam's unanimous demand for the 
Excise Duties of Mineral Olis which had been rejected by the Federal Finance 
Committee must be made secure and certain, failing which she would be under the 
dead weight of defats. 

Mauhi Mur.au ar Ali maintained that this motion is nothing bnfc an echo of the 
popular feelings of the province. It was being anticipated that in the Third Eonnd 
Table Conference Assam’s case will be represented but all hopes were blighted. 
“Assam is being saddled with shabby treatment. Her appeals are going unheard and 
it is quite in the fitness of things that the Government should get to grip with the 
real problem which is upsetting them all so that another wound might not be inflic- 
ted on her.” 

Rhan Bahadur Keramat Ali said that the motion will carry the greatest 
common measure of consent and for the future welfare of the Province this concrete 
suggestion must be jiut into practice. 

Rai Bahadur hilamhar Dulla joined in the deliberations and declared that 
inspite of her potential mineral resources Assam was a deficit province and regret- 
ted the callous treatment meted out to the Province by the higher authori- 
ties. 

The Honourable Sir Sayed Muhammad Saadulla, on behalf of the Government, 
replied that the Government do not propose to participate in the general discussion 
of the motion but undertook to communicate the purport of the whole debate by 
wire and cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India 
respectively. 

The motion was then put to vote which was passed “nem cod.” 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH: — The Council to-day discussed most exhaustively the Parlia- 
mentary White Paper on the propcsea constitutional reforms. Sreejut Rohini 
K. Chaudhury suggested for the consideration of the House that the discussion lw 
deferred to a certain date in April which however did not receive the weight of 
Eupport both from the official and non-official members. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Fir Sayed Muhammad Saadulla Eaid that the Government did Dot propose to 
take part in the general discussion hut wonld only correct any misrepresentation that 
might creep on the course of general debate. Rai Bahadur Kilamhar Lull opened 
the discussion and confined himself to brief observations of bis impressions of the 
White Paper. He said that the “Proposals fall far short of the popular expecta- 
tions and hopes of Dominion Status have been doomed to disappointment”. He 
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asserted that Assam’s claim to have a representative should be sympathetically 
considered under such circumstances. 

Sreejul Brindaban Gostcami said that the White Paper must have caused a great 
despair to all sections of the people of the country. It has hoodwinked the Congress 
agitating for attaining the Dominion Status and the nationalists who are advocating 
for responsible Self-Government. The inauguration of Federation of India will take 
place at some distant time subject to certain preparatory processes and a few other 
conditions. He criticised the orer-riding powers of the Governor and pointed out 
the glaring injustice done to Assam in respect of allocation of revenues and again 
only five seats had been allotted to Assam in the Federal Council. 

Sreejul Rohini K. Chaudhury forcefully dealt with the pros and cons of the 
White Paper • admitting that the proposals, unsatisfactory ns they were, did not 
surprise him in the least. The White Paper had perpetuated the White-man’s 
superiority in India and had strengthened the shackles of bondage. The powers of 
the Governor of the Province had been augmented beyond all portions and the 
ordinance making power was beyond ail canons of justice which would only help 
India to drift away from co-operation and to increase her desire to Eevere British 
connection. 

Air. E. S. Roffcy said that a great responsibility lay in criticising the White 
Paper as this was toe result of deliberations of best brains of India and England, 
fie dwelt at great length oa the different proposals laid down specially stressing on 
the point of allocation of Revenues between the Federation and the Units and 
asserted that Assam inevitably needed subvention. 

_ Rci Bahadur Nagendra N. Choudhury criticised the provision in connection 
with the Governor’s special powers and responsibilities. Coming to the allocation of 
revenues he asserted that the revenue arising from the two principal industries, tea 
and oil in Assam, should not be absorbed by the Central Government to save her 
from her present financial difficulties. 

Sreejul Kasi Nath Saihia welcomed the proposal that the machinery of Pro- 
vincial Government would be by a Council of Ministers. He objected to the over- 
riding powers and regretted the absence of a provision in the proposals in connec- 
tion with the altering of boundaries of the Province. Babu Bircndra Lall Das 
maintained that the whole thing was a mockery and a diplomatic white-washing and 
fell far short of national demand. Ifaidvi Eixmr Rahaman, Rat Sahcb Pgari 
Mohan Das, Babu Sanal K. Das, Khan Bahadur Numuddin Ahmad and a few 
others participated in the discussion till the House adjourned. 

Assam Lasd Eeyekce Amendment Bill 

24th. MARCH : — The CoudcH parsed to-day IJaulvi Abdul Khaliguc Chaudhry’s 
Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill of 1932 as reported by the Select Committee. 
The purpose of the Bill was to introduce into Assam the Land aud Revenue Regula- 
tion I of 1SSG in respect*. of sales held under civil authorities for annulment of sales 
in which money due with compensation was deposited by owner within thirty days 
from the date of sale. The Bill as reported by the Select "Committee was passed. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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TEXT OF THE WHITE PAPER 

PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

INTRODUCTION — The TThiic Paper of December 1931 

1. In December 1931 both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion expressing 
approval of the Indian policy of His Majesty's Government, as announced to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. That policy, 
stated in the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of further inquiries and dis- 
cussions with the object of finding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a responsibly governed Federation of States and 
Provinces, on the understanding that the responsible Government so established must, 
during a period of transition, be qualified by limitations in certain directions. These 
limitations, commonly described by the compendious term “safeguards.” have been 
framed in the common interests of India and the United Kingdom. 

2. Having pursued their further inquiries and discussions, including a third 
session of the Round Table Conference, His MFjesty’s Government are now in a 
position to indicate with greater precision and in fuller detail their proposals for an 
Indian Constitution : and it is their intention, as indicated by the Secretary of 
State for India to the House of Commons on the 27th June last, to invite both 
Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to consider these pro- 
posals in consultation with Indian representatives, and to report upon them. After 
this report has been laid it will be the duty of His Majesty's Government to intro- 
duce a Bill embodying their own final plans. 

The form aid purpose of the present document. 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals are set ont- 
bslow in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or clauses, the 
language used in so describing them must not in general be taken as representing • 
the" language which would actually be used if they were presented in statutory form. 
Nor must it be assumed that the present proposals are in all respects so complete 
and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not covered by this White 
Paper. At the same time it is hoped that the Proposals, read in the'light of this 
Introduction, will make clear the principles which His Majesty's Government have 
followed. 

4. One farther explanation of the scope of this document should be given. It is 
unnecessary for the present purpose for His Majesty's Government, in anticipation cf 
the discussions in Parliament, to marshal and elaborate here the general argaments 
in justification of their Proposals. It is not sought in this document to do more to 
explain their exact nature and intended effect. 

The Federation of India — Processes invoiced in its formation 

5. The conception of a Federation of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing Indian 
Constitution ; these proposals are accordingly based on the assumption that the 
existing Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the series of statutes 
relating to the government of India, the earliest of which dates from the 18th 
century) will be repealed^ in toio. and will be replaced by the Act which will 
ultimately f embody the decision of Parliament, and which is in the following pages 
referred to as ‘the Constitution Act'. The problems presented by the legal and 
constitutional reconstruction are briefly as follows : — 

6. Federation elsewhere has usually resulted from a pact entered into by a num- 
ber of political units, each possessed of sovereignty or at least of autonomv, nnd 
rach agreeing to surrender to the new central organism which their pact creates an 
identical range of powers and jurisdiction, to be exercised by it on their behalf to the 
same extent for each one of them individually and for the Federation as a whole. 
India, however, has little in common with historical precedents of this kind. . In the 
first place. British India is a unitary State, the administrative control of which is 
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by law centred in the Secretary of State — in some respects in a statutory corporation 
known as the Secretary of State in Council— in whom are vested powere of control 
over “all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government of revenues 
of India” ; and such powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India 
are derived by a species of delegation from this central authority and are exercised 
subject to his control. It follows that the Provinces have no original or independent 
powers or authority to surrender. 

7. The States, on the other hand, though they are under the suzerainty of the 
King-Emperor, form no part of His Majesty’s dominions. Their contact with 
British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations with their 
Rules through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since Parliament cannot 
legislate directly for their territories, the range of authority to be conferred upon the 
Federal Government and Legislation to the States mnst be determined by agreement 
with (heir Rules ; and the States have made it plain that they ore not prepared to 
transfer to n Federal Government the same range of authority fn their territories 
as it is expedient and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The 
position will therefore necessarily be that in the Indian Federation the range of 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government and Legislature will differ in 
relation to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose, therefore, of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to 6ot 
up a Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India and 
of representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Rulers, and a Federal 
Executive consisting of the Governor-Genera! representing the Crown, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers, who will be responsible (subject to the 

S nalifications to be explained later) to the Legislature so composed, and to endow 
ieRo authorities with powers and functions in relation to British India and with 
such powers and functions in relation to the States as the States-membcra of the 
Federation will formally accept as being of full force and effect within their terri- 
tories. Full liberty will, of course, bo reserved to the Crown to refuse to accept the 
accession of any State to the Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Constitution Act. 

9. On repeal of the present Government of India Act, all powers appertaining 
and incidental to the government of British India will vest in the Crown ; and 
transition from the existing constitutional position birefly indicated above will be 
effected by making them exercisable on behalf of the Crown by the Governor-General, 
thn Governors and other appropriate authorities established by or under the 
Constitution Act. The powers vested in the Crown in relation to the States and 
now exercisable through the Governor-General of India in Council, except in so far 
as they are requisite for Federal purposes and the Rulers have assented to their 
transfer to the appropriate Federal authority for these purposes, will be exercised 
by the Crown’s representative in his capacity of Viceroy, and theses powers will be 
outside the scope of tho Federal Constitution. 

10. The office of Governot -General of the Federation will be constituted by 
I /Otters Patent, and that document will set out the powers which the Governor- 
General will exercise as the King’s representative; that is to Eay, the powers express- 
ly conferred on him by the Constitution Act and such other powers, not inconsis- 
tent with that Act, as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. Tho Gover- 
nor-General himself wili receive a Commission under the Royal Sign Manual 
appointing him to his office ; and he will exercise and perform the powers and duties 
attaching to his_ office in such manner as maybe directed by tho Instrument of 
Instructions which he will receive from the King. Tho same arrangements inutaiis 
mutandis arc contemplated in the case of the Governor of each Province. 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be recognised as holding n sepa- 
rate offico which will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter will serve 
ns the meanB of conferring on the Governor-General, in the capacity of Viceroy, the 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States outside the Federal sphere. With 
these the Constitution Act will not. of course, be concerned. 

11. So. far as British India is concerned, the first Btep requisite in the transfer 
from a unitary to federal polity is to define by Statute tbc jurisdiction and compe- 
tence of the Federal and Provincial authorities respectively — or, in other words, to 
create Provinces with an autonomy of their own, and to assign to them a definod 
nnd exclusive share of. the activities of government. It is accordingly proposed to 
declare that the executive power and authority in each of the Governors' Provinces 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the Governor as the King’s represents- 
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tive ; to constitute a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Governor, and a 
Legislature of elected representatives of the provincial populations to whom the 
Ministers will be responsible ; and to define the competence of this Legislature 
(and of the Federal Legislature/ in terms of subjects, some of which will be 
exclusively assigned to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, while 
over others both Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of laws. 

Hie Date and Conditions for the Inauguration of Federation 

12. It will be apparent that the mere passing of the Constitution Act will not 
of itself suffice to bring the Federation into being. Apart from the preparatory 
processes required in British India, which cannot be completed until the Constitution 
Act is on the Statute Book, and which must inevitably occupy some time— the 
preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are matters in point — the final 
discussions with the States with regard to their Instruments of Accession and the 
execution of the latter cannot be undertaken until the Act which will be the basis 
of the Princes’ accession has been passed, for until that time arrives the States will 
not be in the possession of complete knowledge of the character and powers of the 
Federation to which they ace asked to accede.' So far as the States are concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal 
Constitution is brought into operation that the Rules of States representing not less 
than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber shall have 
executed Instruments of Accession. 

it is the intention of His Majesty's Government that the Federation shall he 
brought into being by Royal Proclamation, but that the Proclamation shall not be 
issued until both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to the Crown 
with a prayer for its promulgation. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the inauguration of responsible Federftl 
Government are dealt with in paragraph 32. 

13. At the same time His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate the 
introduction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under conditions 
which will leave Federation as a mere contingency in the future. It i3 probable 
that it will be found convenient, or eren necessary, that the new Provincial Govern- 
ments should be brought into being in advance of the changes in the Central 
Government and the entry of the States. But the coming into being of the autono- 
mous Provinces will only be the first step towards the complete Federation for 
which the Constitution Act will provide : and His Majesty’s Government have stated 
that if causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way of this 
programme they will take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion. 

Provision will accordingly be required in the Constitution Act for the period, 
however short it may be, by_ which Provincial autonomy may precede the complete 
establishment of the Federation. The nature of the transitory arrangements contem- 
plated for this purpose is explained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals. 

The .Federal Executive. 

14. The executive power and authority of the Federation will be vested in the 
King and will be exercised^ by the 'Governor-General as his representative, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers* responsible to a legislature containing rrepresen- 
tatives both of British India and of tbs States. Bat whereas in the Provinces the 
Council of Ministers will be entitled, as will be seen from a later parapraph, to ten- 
der advice to the Governor on all matters which fall within the scope of provincial 
administration, other than the use of powers described by the Constitution Act as 
being exercisable by ‘the Governor at his discretion the " transfer of responsibility 
at the Centre will not be eaexteasire with the range of the Federal Government’s 
activities. Certain Departments, namely, those concerned with Defence, External 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical administration, are to be entrusted to the Governor-General 
personally, and these matters he will control in responsibility to His Majesty’s 


* For the method of appointing to the Council of Ministers see Proposals, 
paragraph 14. 
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Government and Parliament. For example, the rights and conditions of service of 
the personnel of the defence forces will . continue generally to be regulated as at 
present. In the exercise, moreover, of certain specific powers to be. conferred bv the 
Constitution on the Governor-General, and to be expressed as being exercisable at 
his discreation, the Governor-General will, be entitled to act without seeking advice 
from his Ministers. On other matters. Ministers will tender advice to the Governor- 
General and the Governor-General will be guided by that advice, unless so to be . 
guided would in his judgment be inconsistent with . the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for which he will be declared by the Constitution Act to be charged with 
a “special responsibility”, in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstan- 
ding the advice tendered to him. in such manner as he deems requisite for the 
discharge of those ‘‘special responsibilities”. 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved De- 
partments the Governor-General will be empowered to appoint at his discretion not 
more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of service will be pres- 
cribed by His Majesty in Council. The Governor-General will not be restricted in 
any way in his choice of these Counsellors ; the sole .consideration will he to select 
the individual best suited, in the Governor-General’s opinion, for the office, wherever 
he may be found. The Counsellors will be ex officio members of both Chambers of 
the Legislature though without the right to vote ; they are not therfore included in 
the numbers mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

16. The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the two Chambers possessing iden- 
tical powers, except that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be initiated in the 
Lower Chamber, and that the range of the functions of tne Upper Chamber in rela- 
tion to Supply will be less extensive than those of the Lower Chamber (see paragraph 
43 of the Proposals'). Equality of powers necessitates arrangements proposed for 
the solution of the deadlocks ; the arrangements proposed are set out in paragraph 
41 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature will 
consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 325 will be appointed by the 
Rulers of State-members of the Federation. The remaining 250 members will be 
representatives of British India and their seats will be allocated 'to the Provinces 
and. to the several .communities and interests in each provinces in the manner 
indicated in Appendix II. The British Indian members will be directly elected. 

18. The Upper Chamber, or Council of State, will consist of a maximum of 
260 members, ot whom ICO will be appointed by the Rulers of the States-members 
of the Federation. The British Indian members, 350 in number, will, for the most 
part, be elected by the members of each Provincial Legislature by the method of. the 
single transferable vote.. An exception will be made in the case of those minorities 
(Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians) whose representatives in the 
Provincial Legislatures would be insufficiently numerous to provide the necessary 
quota to secure representation in the Upper Chamber. The arrangements proposed 
for these minorities and the numbers of seats assigned to each Province are indica- 
ted in Appendix I. . Except for these three minorities the specific allocation of seats 
on a communal basis wonfd thus be avoided. It is, however, the intintion of His 
Majesty's Government that Mnsliins should be able to secure one-third of British 
Indian seats in the Upper House; and if it is considered that the adoption, of 
proportional representation, in the manner proposed makes insufficient provision 
for this end they are of opinion that modification of the propo=als should be made 
io meet the. object in view. 

In addition the Governor-General will be empowered to nominate not more than 
len members (not officials) thus providing an opportunity of nddiDg to the Chamber 
a small gronp of the elder statesman type. 

J9- The allocation of the seats among the Sfates-membcrs of the Federation, 
-5 i? r , c Federal Assemblv and Council of Slate is at present under discussion 
with Rulers. His Majesty’s Government are accordingly unable at the moment to 
put forward specific proposals. But their view is that the detailed allocation of 
seats which will eventually be provided for in the Constitution Act should be based, 
in the case of the Council of State, on the rank and importance of the State as 
indicated by the dynastic salute and other factors and that in the care of the Lower 
Caamber it should be based in the main on population. 
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The franchise for ihe Federal Legislature 

20. Since the British Indian seats in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legis- 
lature rrili he _fi!Ied_ fay indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, no question of 
franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific property or other qualifications 
rrili be required in_ members of the Upper House. 

21. The franchise of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature will, for 
particular purposes, be the existing franchise for the present Provincial Legislatures. 
In Bihar and Orissa the qualifications will be changed, but the character anci numeri- 
cal effect -will be substantially as at present. In the Central Provinces, where the 
existing percentage of enfranchisement is nnnsually low, an alternative franchise of 
the same character but on a wider scale has been worked out by the Local Govern- 
ment. The existing franchise in all provinces is essentially based on property.. In 
adopting it (with the modifications referred to above) as the franchise for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature it is proposed to supplement the property quali- 
fication by an educational qualification common to men and women, ana, where 
necessary, by a differential franchise such as to produce an electorate o£ approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the population of the Scheduled Castes' (hitherto known as 
Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar and Orissa, in which the gene- 
ral percentage of enfranchisement is lower than elsewhere, and in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negli- 
gible. The ratio of women to men electors for the Federal Assembly will for practi- 
cal purposes remain unchanged under the present proposals, although the number 
of women electors will be substantially increased, and special provision will be made 
by reservation of seats to secure the presence of women in the Assembly. His 
Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the importance of a large women electorate 
for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio of electors at the 
point now suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion with Indian authori- 
ties and in view both of the administrative difficulties involved in any further in- 
crease and of the objections to a differential franchise based on education, by adop- 
tion of which alone any substantial addition to the womeD electorate could conveni- 
ently be made in present conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate 
for the seats to be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in 
the Federal Lower Chamber, 

22. The details of the franchise proposed are set out in Appendix IV. It Ehould 
be emphasised that pending preparation of an electoral roll these qualifications arc 
inevitably to some extent stated in general terms, and that modifications of detail 
may be found necessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under- 
taken. Eegistration of 'claimants in respect of an educational qualification will, at 
any rate for the first two elections, be only on application by the potential votert- 
The effect of acceptance of the proposals in question would be to enfranchise as 
voters for the Federal Legislature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population 
of British India. The gross total electorate would, so far as can be judged, amount 
to between 7 and S millions. 

Governor-General' s relations icith his Ministers 

26. Although the Beserved Departments will be administered by the Governor- 
General on his sole responsibility, it would be impossible in practice for the Governor- 
General to conduct the affairs of these Departments isolated from the other acti- 
vities of his Government, and undesirable that he should attempt to do so. even if 
it were in fact possible. A prudent Governor-General would therefore keep his 
Ministers and the advisers whom he has selected to assist him in the Beserved 
Departments in the closest contact ; and, without blnrriDg the line which will neces- 
sarily divide on the one hand his personal responsibility for the Beserved Depart- 
ments, and. oa the other hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature 
for the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so arrange the conduct of exe- 
cutive business that he himself,' his Counsellors and his responsible Ministers, arc 
given the fullest’ opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion of all matters — 
and there will necessarily be many such — which calls for co-ordination of policy. 
His Majesty’s Government intend to secure the embodiment of this principle in 


* The Caste in each Provi nce scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Appendix VIII. 

t See introductory note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3. 
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nppropriate terms in the Governor-General's Instrument of Instructions. For esam- 
pie, they contemplate that the Instrument should contain n direction to the follow- 
ing effect ; “without derogation from your responsibilities you Ehall encourage joint 
deliberations between yourself, your Counsellors, and your Ministers, and in parti- 
cular you shall make it your endeavour to secure that the views of your Ministers 
in relation to Defence expenditure shall be ascertained and duly weighed before the 
appropriations for Defence are laid before the Legislature”. The Instrument of Ins- 
tructions wilt also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India.must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Govern- 
ment alone. But at the same time, it will make it clear, without ambiguity, that 
■whatever consultation between the Governor-General and his responsible Ministers 
may take place upon matters arising in the Reserved Departments, the responsibility 
for the decisions itaken is the Governor-General's and the Governor-General’s alone. 

24. A different problem presents itself in regard to the Governor-General's rela- 
tions with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, i.e., in the 
Departments which will be entrusted to the chargc of Ministers responsible for the 
conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. In this sphere Ministers, 
as already explained, will have a constitutional right to tender novice, and the 
Governor-General will, except to the extent and in the circumstances explained below, 
be guided by the advice. The problem is so to define the circusmtances in which he 
will be entitled to act on his own exclusive responsibility. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the most satisfactory course will be : — 

(a) the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down that the 
Governor-General has a “special responsibility”, not for spheres of administration, 
but for certain clearly indicated general purposes, and that for securing these pur- 
poses he is to exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in 
accordance with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

( b ) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions inter alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Governor-General is to be gnided by his Ministers’ advice unless 
so to be guided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a “special responsibility'' 
imposed upon him by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, | notwith- 
standing his Ministers’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for the due 
fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding para- 
graph that the instrument of Instructions will assume a position of great impor- 
tance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure to both Houses of Par- 
liament opportunity to make to His Majesty representations for amendments or 
additions to, or omissions from, the Instructions, 

It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which the Governor- 
General should be declared, in accordance with the proposals in the preceding para- 
graph, to have a special responsibility in relation to the operations of the Federal 
Government. It is proposed that they should be the following : — 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any 
part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

tiv) the securing to Urn members of the Public Services of any rights provided 
for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of any Indian State; 

(vj) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

fvii) any matter which affects the administration of the Reserved Departments. 

2G. Before describing in detail the scope and purpose of the items in this list 
it is desirable to explain the precise effect which is contemplated as the result of 
imposipg upon the Governor-General these “special responsibilities.” In the first 
P'acc, it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor-General feels 
called upon to differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a “special responsibility 
the responsibility of Ministers for the matters committed to their charge remains 
complete. To take a concrete instance, .it will clearly be the doty of Ministers. 
r £ • an ^.Governor-General himEelf, to ensure that the administration of 
their departments is so conducted that minorities arc not subjected to unfair or pre- 
judicial treatment. The intention of attributing to the Governor-General a special 
responsibility for the protection of minorities is to enable him, in any case where 
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he regards the proposals of the Minister in charge of a department as likely to be 
unfair or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minis- 
ter concerned (or the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of 
their colleague!, that he will be unable to accept’the advice tendered to him. Nor is 
it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with “special respon- 
ponsibilities”.of the kind, indicated, vrill find it necessary, to be constantly overruling 
his Ministers 1 advice. The present proposals in general necessarily proceed on the 
basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those responsible for working 
the Constitution to approach the administrative problems which will present them- 
selves in the spirit of partners in a common enterprise. In the great bulk of cases, 
therefore, in day-to-day administration, where questions might arise affecting the 
.Governor-Generals “Special responsibilities" mutual consultation should result in 
agreement so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-General’s powers 
in connection with his special responsibility into play. 

27 . Reverting now to the list of “special responsibilities’’ in paragraph 25, the 
necessity for the items numbered (i), (iii) and (iv) follows as a matter of course from 
previous statements of His Majesty’s Government’s policy. With regard to item (vii) 
it is apparent that if, for example, the Governor-General were to be free to follow 
his own judgment in relation to Defence policy only in regard to matters falling 
strictly within the ambit of the department of Defence, he might find that proposals 
made in another department in charge of a responsible Minister are in direct conflict 
with the line of policy he regards as essential for purposes connected with Defence, 
and consequently that the discharge of his responsibilities for Defence would be 
gravely impaired if he accepted the advice of the Minister responsible for the charge 
of the other department in question. If, therefore, such a situation is to be avoided 
it 13 impossible to secure the object in view otherwise than by expressing the Gover- 
nor-General’s “special responsibility’’ in some such terms as those indicated in 
item (yii). 

28. As regards item (v), it should be explained that this is not intended to'give the 
Governor-General any special power vis-a-vis the States in relation to matters arising 
in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary powers having been transferred by the 
States in their Instruments of Accession, sneh matters will be regulated in accord- 
ance^ with the normal provisions of the Constitution Act. Nor it is intended that 
the inclusion of this item should be regarded as having any bearing on the direct 
relations between the Crown and the States. These will be matters for which the 
Constitution will make no provision and which will fall to be dealt with by the 
Viceroy, who will be the Governor-Geueral In a capacity independent of the Federal 
organisation. It may be, however, that measures arc proposed by the Federal Go- 
vernment, acting within its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, or 
not directly affecting the States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, would affect 
prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that State had transferred _ no 
jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events arise in a Province 
which would tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring State. In such cases it is 
evident that it must be open to the Crown, through the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course of action fa so 
modified as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the State by Treaty or 
otherwise. 

29. Item (a) fa intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with proposals 
which he regards as likely to have discriminatory effects. As regards legislative 
discrimination detailed proposals will be found in paragraphs 122 — 124 of the 
Proposals. Any legislative measure, Federal or Provincial, which was inconsistent 
with these proposals would be invalid and could be challenged as such in the 
Courts ; and the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, would be 
entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with his Ministers’ advice, if he con- 
sidered that such advice involved discriminatory action in the administrative sphere. 
The Governor-General’s powers will enable him to reserve aDy bill on which he had 
doubts. 

30. The second item in the list of special responsibilities deserves to be noticed at 
rather greater length since it involves the whole question of what have become known 
as “financial safeguards”. Subject to the powers conferred upon the Governor-Gene- 
ral by this responsibility and subject to what fa stated below, as regards the Reserve 
Bank, it is intended that the Finance of the Federation should, like all other sub- 
jects except those included in the Reserved Departments, be entrusted to the 
Ministers. Unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Governor-General's special 
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(6) Tie power to assent to. or withhold assent from, Bill, or to reserve them for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure ; 

( c ) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
legislative measures ; 

(d) The poster to summon forthwith a Joint Session of the Legislature in case 
of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the period to be prescribed 
by the Constitution Act might have serious consequences. 

Governor- General's Relations irith the Legislature 

34. It is also necessary corollary of what has already been said that the special 
powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his responsibilities mnst be similarly exercisable in his discretion. ' To the 
foregoing must, therefore, be added — 

(e) The power to taie action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the Legislature— 
to be dealt with more fnlly below ; 

(f) The power to arrest the conrse of discussion of measures in the Legislature — 
also dealt with below ; 

(g) The power to mate rules of legislative business in so far as these are required 
to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and responsibilities. 

35. It is not, in fact, sufficient merely to regulate the Goveraor-GeneroTs 
relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e., to regulate matters arising in discussion 
amongst the members of the executive Government. It follows from previous de- 
clarations by His Majesty’s Government upon which these Proposals are based, that 
the Governor-General must be given powers which will enable him effectively to 
discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, whether for the Reserved Department 
or the "special responsibilities” indicated above, if their discharge involves action 
normally lying within the functions of the Legislature to which the Legislature will 
not agree. The general scheme underlying the Proposals i3 that, whatever the 
Governor-General's responsibilities for the Reserved Departments, or his special res- 
ponsibilites, are involved, he should be empowered not only to act without, or, as 
the case may be, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to take action 
notwithstanding an adverse vote of the Legislature whether snch a vote relates to 
the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 

36. But it will clearly be of importance to the fostering of the sense of respon- 
sibility in Ministers and Legislature alike that room should not be left for doubt 
whether in any given case the responsibility for the decision is, or is not, that of the 
the Ministers or of the Legislature, as the case may be— in other words, it is of im- 
portance that the special powers of the Governor-General should be so framed as 
to make it plain that the responsibility for the results of their exercise lies upon 
him. The necessity for the use of the Governor-General’s legislative power may 
arise through the refusal of Ministers to be parties to a Bill, or to ’provisions in a 
Bill which the Governor-General regards as essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities, or where the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which 
Ministers have accepted responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as 
essential ; or the Legislature may alter the Bill to a form which would fail to 
secure the object which the Ministers and the Governor-General have injview. 

37. The essential point to be secured, in both contingencies, is as already indi- 
cated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his responsibi- 
ties necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain the consent either 
of his Ministers or of the Legislature — or perhaps of both— the resulting enactment 
shonld not purport to be an enactment of the Legislature (as is the case with Acts 
which the Governor-General “certifies” under the existing Government of India Act), 
and farther that its presentation to the Legislature should be brought about by the 
personal intervention or the Governor-Genera!, that his responsibility for it should 
be manifest, and that Ministers shonld be in no way compromised by bis action 
either with their supporters in the Legislature or their [constituencies in the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to the logical 
extreme of placing all measures for which the Governor-General has himself to 
assume responsibility on the footing of Ordinances, the enactment of which involves 
no reference to the Legislature at all. The Governor-General’s powers in this regard 
should therefore be such as to enable him to teEt opinion in the Legislature ; if he 
finds a majority there in support of his policy no question arises of using his special 
powers. If he finds only a majority in the Legislature in favour of his policy, he 
would at all events secure that measure of moral support, but he would carrv out 
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bis policy on bis OTrn responsibility 'without compromising either the Ministers with 
their supporters in the Legislature, or the litter with their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Governor-General without the 
consent of the Legislature should be described as ‘'Governor-General's Acts," and 
that a special form of enacting words should be employed to distinguish them from 
Acts “enacted by the Governor-General by and with the consent of both Chambers 
of the Legislature". 

33. The corresponding powers proposed for the Governor-General in the matter 
of supply are based upon the same principles. The Budget will be framed by the 
Finance Minister in consnltation with his colleagues and with the Governor-General 
The decision as to the appropriations required for the Reserved Departments and for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States will oi 
course be taken by the Governor-General on his own responsibility, though he will 
be enjoyed by his’Instrument of Instructions to consult his Ministers before reach- 
ing any decision on appropriations for the Department of Defence. Appropriations 
required for the non-reserved Departments will be the responsibility of Ministers. 
Bat the proposals for raising revenue and appropriation of those revenues will be 
subject to the common constitutional rule (see paragraph 45 of the Proposals) that 
as laid before the Legislature they carry a recommendation from the representative 
of the Crown. If the Governor-General regards his Ministers' proposals for appro- 
priations ns insufficient to enable him adequately to fulfil any of his “special res- 
ponsibilities”, he will be entitled to append to the Budget statement, when laid be- 
fore the Legislature, additional proposals for appropriation under any head in respect 
to which he regards his Ministers’ proposals as inadequate. These additional proposals 
(if any) of the Governor-General will be distinguished as such in the Budget state- 
ment and whether they relate to non-votable or to votable Heads of expenditure the 
Legislature will not be invited to vote upon (hem : in other words the appropriations 
on which the Legislature will be invited, to rote will be those proposed by the 
Ministry. 

39. ’After the Legislature has discussed the Budget as whole and has voted 
upon these proposals for appropriations which are submitted to the vote, the 
Governor-General will be called upon to authenticate by his own signature the 
appropirations. In authenticating those under the non-votable heads he will be 
entitled to include in his authentication the sums additional to those proposed by 
Ministers under those Heads which he originally included in the Budget Statement 
or, if he thinks fit-, reduced sums. He will be similarly required to authenticate the 
Grants ns voted by the Legislature and in so doing he will be entitled, if he regards 
this as necessary for_ the fulfilment of any his "'sperisl respons- 
ibilities", to include in his authentication any sums not in excess of those by 
which the Legislature may have reduced the Grant submitted to it. By this 
procedure the Ministry on the one hand and the Legislature on the 
other, will be left free to exercise their respective responsibilities in the matter of 
supply — the Ministers, by accepting responsibility for proposals for appropriations so 
far as and no further than they are prepared to hold themselves responsible to the 
Legislature, by recording their agreement or disagreement with Minister’s proposals 
at the same time, the Governor-General, if ho is unable to accept the proposals of 
his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, ns consistent with the discharge of 
any of bis special responsibilities, will be enabled to bring the resulting appropriations 
into accord with his own estimates of the requirements and. if necessary, through 
bis special legislative powers to secure that the Annual Finance Act provides him 
with resources which will cover the appropriations which he finally authenticates. 

The procedure of authentication by the Governor-General is proposed for a double 
purpose : 

(1) to secure that audit authorities should be concerned only with a single docu- 
ment as authority for all appropriations of revenue, by whatever legal procedure snch 
appropriations have been made ; and 

(2) to secure that the Governor-General do*es not make any appropriations under 
bis special powers without the Legislature being made cognistant thereof. 

40. It will, in addition, be necessary to arm the Governor-Generai with a legis- 
lativc power which is capable of immediate employment in emergencies, cither when 
the Legislature is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet circumstances which 
necessitate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to vest in him a power 
analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, in addition to snch a 
power to be placed at the disposal of the Gorcrnor-General in his discretion for the 
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express purpose of discharging his responsibilities for a Reserved Department, or 
for carrying oat a ‘"'special responsibility", His Majesty's Government are of opinion 
that a similar passer mast necessarily he pfaced at the disposal of the Governor- 
General acting with his Ministers, i.e.. at the disposal of the Federal Government 
to meet cases of emergency when the Legislature is not in session, the Ordinances 
resulting therefrom being limited in deration to a specified period, nnless previously 
revoked by the Legislature after its reassembly. 

41. Finally, it is proposed that the Constitution should contain provision requir- 
ing the previous sanction of the Governor-General acting in his discretion to the 
introduction of any Bill affecting a Reserved Department and certain other matters 
set out in paragraph 119 of the Proposals. 

42. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very briefiy the effect of these proposal. 
The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-Genera! properly so descri- 
bed. namely, his powers to obtain legislation and supply without the assent of the 
Legislature, will Sow from the responsibilities specifically imposed upon h’m and he 
exercisable only for the purpose of enabling those responsibilties to be implemented. 
The responsibilities to be imposed on the Governor-General by the Constitution will 
be of two kinds— an exclusive responsibility for the administration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a "‘special responsibility'' for certain deSned purposes outside the 
range of the Reserved Departments. On the administration of the Reserved Depart- 
ments, Ministers will have no constitutional right to tender advice ; nor will they 
have any such right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferred upon 
the Governor-General for use in his discretion. On all other matters Ministers will 
be constitntional entitled to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt by the 
Govern or- General to be in conflict with one of his special responsibilities he will be 
guided by it. If, in dischange of his special responsibility for a Reserved Depart- 
ment, or of a special 'responsibility, the Governor-General decides that a legislative 
measure or a vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, 
his special powers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any constitutional 
responsibility for his decision." 

43. It remains only to explain that in so far as the Governor-General or a 
Governor is not advised by Ministers, the general requirement of constitutional 
theory necessitate that he "should be responsible to His Majesty's Government and 
Parliament for any action he may take, and that the Constitution should make 
this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain of responsibility must 
necessarily include the Governor-General. 

- 44. The proposals indicated above have no reference to situations where a 
complete breakdown of the constitutional machinery has occurred. It is the intention 
of His Majesty's Government that the Constitution should contain separate provi- 
sion to meat such situations, should they unfortunately occur either in a Province 
or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the cass may be. will be giTaa plenary authority to assume all powers that he deem3 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the King's Government. 

The Goveexof.s' Peovexces— 5?;s Executive 

45. The eleven provinces";’ named in the following will become autonomous 
units, the Government of each being administered by a Governor representing the 
Kang, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature ot 
the Province. The Council of Ministers will be entitled to'tender advice to the Gover- 
nor on all matters which fall within the provincial sphere, other than the use of powers 
described by the Constitution Act as exercisable by the Governor at Ms discretion. 
The Governor will be guided by the advice tendered to his Ministers, unless so to 
be guided would be, in his judgment, inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for the fulfilment of which he will be declared by the Constitution Act 
to be charged with a “special responsibility" ; in which case the Governor will be 


*See footnote to the Proposals, paragraph G. 

t It has not been possible to include in the proposals any relating to Burma as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of separation from. India, 
with a constitution as outlined in Command Paper 4001-32. or inclusion as a Gover- 
nors Province in the Federation of India. 

39 
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entitled, and enjoined, to act, notwithstanding the advice tendered to him, in such 
manner as he deems requisite for the dischange of his special responsibilities. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, The United Provinces, The Punjab. Bihar. ^The Central 
Provinces, Assam, The North-West Frotier Province. Sind, Orissa. 

Governors' special powers and responsibilities 

46. As indicated above, the scheme for the Governor-General’s responsibilities and 
potters trill be applicable in all respects to the Governor in relation to his Ministers 
and Legislature, with the following modifications : In the provinces there will be no 
category exactly corresponding to the Reserved Departments of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, though analogous arrangements are intended in order to provide for the admi- 
nistration of frontier areas in certain Provinces which, from the primitive nature of 
their populations and their general characteristics, wi!l_ have to be excluded from 
the normal operation of the Constitution. With this exception, the Governor’s 
special powers will flow from, and be expressed as being required in order to enable 
him to discharge hts “special responsibilities” only. 

47. As regards the “special responsibilities” of the Governors, these -will be 
identical with those indicated in the case of the Governor-General, save that the 
first item on the list will necessarily be confined in scope to the Province, or any 
part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor-General, to India as 
a whole. Special responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces will 
not be imposed on the Governor. On the other hand, in the case of the Governors, 
it will be necessary to add to the list of “special responsibilities” an item 
relating to the execution of orders passed by the Governor-General. .As the 
Governor-General is to be charged with the general superintendence of the actions 
of Governors in exercise of their “special responsibilities”, npd if. ns has already 
been proposed, he is himself to have imposed upon him a “special responsibility” 
for the prevention of grave menace to peace and tranquillity throughout the conntry, 
it follows that he must be in a position to ensure that his instructions to a Gover- 
nor are acted upon ; and consequently that the Governor must be in a position to 
act otherwise than on his Ministers’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the 
Governor-General’s instructions.-}- Finally, it will be necessary to impose upon the 
Governor a “special responsibility” for the administration of certain excluded areas, 
if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of excluded areas 
involve their classification into two categories, one of which wonld be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Governor, while the other is made subject to Ministerial 
control, but with an over-riding power in the Governor obtained in the matter 
explained in_ earlier paragraphs through his “special responsibility.” 

The special responsibilities dealt with in this paragraph have been discussed and 
reported on by the Round Table Conference at its third session. Apprehension was 
expressed by some members at the first Round Table Conference that grave danger 
to the peace and tranquillity of a Province might develop if the internal administra- 
tion and discipline of the police were not secured ; but this matter was not discussed 
at the third Round Table Conference in relation to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor. His Majesty’s Government propose to deal with it by inserting in the 
Instrument of the Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close con- 
nection between his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administration^ and discipline of the police. 

48. The division of legislative powers between Centre and Provinces would no 
longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor-Genera! of 
the power to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial matters and this 
power will now be conferred on Governors also, for the double purpose indicated 
in paragraph 40. 

Tne Provincial Legislature 

49. The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix ITL The allocation of seats and method of election for the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) i= in accordance with the provisions contained 

generally referred to as His Majesty's Government’s Communal Award of 
the 4th. August last (C md. 4,147-1932). The only modifications made are the adsp- 

- l subject to the approval of conditions which arc under discussion 

with His Exalted Highness the Jfizam's Government. 

T See also paragraph 55 of Introduction, 
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talioa of the figures necessary in view of the subsequent decision to establish Orissa 
as a separate Province and an alteration in respect of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes made in the circumstances explained below. This Award was given 
by His Majesty's Government in order to remove the obstacle to further progress in 
the framing of" a Constitution which was presented by the failure of communities in 
India themselves to reach agreement on the subject of the method and quota of 
representation of communities in the Provincial Legislatures. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Award pledged themselves not to vary their 
recommendations to parliament on this snbject save with the mutual agreement of 
the communities affected and themselves to take no part in any negotiations initiated 
by the communities with a view to revision of their decision. One such variation 
has been made namely in respect to the arrangements for the representation 
of the Depressed Classes and the rest of the Hindn community. 

His Majesty’s Government stated in their Award that modification of the com- 
munal electoral arrangements might be made after ten years with the assent of the 
communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable means would have to 
be devised. 

The members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies will be in all cases elected, 
and no officials will be eligible for election. In three Provinces* the Legislature will 
be bicameral : in the remainder it will consist of a single Chamber. Bat provision 
is made in the Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, subject to restriction, an Upper 
Chamber where it exists may be abolished, or created where it does not exist. The 
powers of Provincial Upper Chambers will not be coextensive with those Lower 
Chamber. 


The Provincial Franchise 

50. Delails of the franchise proposed in the case of the various Provincial Legis- 
latures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise for Federal 
Legislature, it should be emphasised that pending the preparation of an electoral 
roll the qualifications proposed are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms 
and that modifications of detail may be found necessary on various points once the 
preparation of the roll is undertaken. The franchise in question is essentially based 
on property, supplemented by an educational qualification common to men and wo- 
men alike : hy a qualification for women in respect of properly held by a husband ; 
by provision directed to secure an electorate of approximately 10 per cent, of the 
population of the Scheduled Castesj (hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in each 
province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage of enfranchisement 
is in the neighbourhood of 9 per cent, only, and in the Xorth-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negligible ; and by provi- 
sion of a special electorate for the seats proposed to be reserved for the representa- 
tion of Commerce, Labour and other special interests. Registration of claimants in 
respect of an educational qualification or of a woman qnalifira in respect of her hus- 
band’s property will, at aDy rate for the first two elections, be on l application by the 
potential Toter onlyS The ratio of women to men electors will be approximately*! to 
7 as compared with approximately 1 to 21 at the present time. 

5L A precise statement of the numerical effect to the electoral qualifications pro- 
posed cannot be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral roll. So far 
as can be judged, however, these proposals, if accepted, would, in the typical case of 
Bengal,_ enfranchise some millions, or some 16 per cent, of a total population of 
50 millions. In the case of Bombay, the percentage to be enfranchised would pro- 
bably be rather higher than in Bengal ; in Madras and the United Provinces it would 
be approximately the same ; in all other provinces it would be substantially lower, 
the lowest figure being reached in the case of Bihar and Orissa, with an electorate of 
some 3’4 millions or abont 9 per cent of the total population. The general effect 
of acceptance of the proposals in question over all the Governors’ Provinces would 
be an electorate in the neighbourhood of 14 per cent of the total population, or some 
27 per cent of the adult population. 


’’Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

fTne Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
the enumerated in Appendix VT1I. 

§See lnt.oductory Note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3. 
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A separate franchise will be devised for the two new provinces of.Sind and Orissa. 
In the case of Sind the franchise in question will probably be substantially identical 
in general character (subject to allowance for certain differences in local conditions J 
with that proposed for Bombay. The new province of Orissa will be formed by 
Accretions from the Central Provinces and Madras, as well as from the present pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, and while the franchise will probably generally resemble 
that proposed for Bihar and Orissa, modifications of greater or lesser importance may 
in conseqncnce be necessary in this case. 

Relations between the Federation and the Units 
Powers of Federal and Provincial Legislature 

52. The conception of Federation and of the consequential change in provincial 
status commonly denoted by the expression “Provincial autonomy'.’ will necessitate 
a complete departure from the existing system of concurrent jurisdictions, that is to 
say, there will be a statutory demarcation between the legislative competence of the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and the assignment to each of an 
exclusive field of competence which the other will not be permitted, save to the 
extent indicated below, to invade. 

53. Following the practice of other federal constitutions, the respective legislative 
fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in terms of subjects which 
will be scheduled to the Constitution Act. But while it will be possible to assign to 
the Federation and to the Provinces respectively a number of matters over which 
they can appropriately be charged with exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination 
has shown that this method cannot without inconvenience be so employed as to 
exhaust the entire field of potential governmental activity and that there ore some mat- 
ters in respect of which, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary 
variation of detail to meet the local conditions of the Povinces is no less necessary. 
It will consequently be necessary to schedule certain subjects whereon both Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact nature and effect 
of which will he seen from paragraphs 111, 112 and 114 of the Proposals. 

Illustrative lists of the exclusively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and “concurrent” 
subjects, which do not purport to be complete or final, are appended. ( Appendix 

54. Certain matters will be placed outside the competence altogether of both 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures, namely, legislation affecting the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British 
India, the law. of British nationelity, the Army Act, the Air Force Act and tbo 
Naval Discipline Act and the Constitution Act itself. As regards the Army, Air 
force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legislatures will be debarred from legis- 
lating in such a way as to interfere with the operation of these Acts in so far as 
they operate in India, while at the same time it is intended to preserve the existing 
powers* of the Central Legislature in India to extend the provisions of these Acts 
with or without modification to members of forces raised in India. Apart from a 
complete exclusion of jurisdiction in regard to these matters it is proposed to place 
upon the competence of the new Legislatures a limitation taking the form familia- 
rised by the provisions of the existing Act, whereby the Governor-General’s — in 
some cases the Governor’s— previous sanction to the introduction of certain specified 
classes of measures will be required. The proposed classification for this purpose 
will be found set out in paragraphs 119 and 120 of the Proposals. It will, of course, 
be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by tbc Governor-General or by a 
Governor or of his prior consent to the introduction of a measure under this Pro- 
posal is not to be taken as filtering his judgment, when the time comes, if the mea- 
sure is passed, for his decision as to the grant or withholding of bis assent or the 
reservation of the measure for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

One further specific limitation od the powers of the Legislature which has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 29 should be referred to again in the present 
context, namely, thh provisions proposed which will render ultra vires certain forms 
of discriminatory legislation. 


As provided in seV-tion'177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air Force Act, 
and as regards the Nnv.al Discipline Act, in section GO of the Government of India 
Act. .. 
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The administrative relations between the Federal Government and the Lnits 
are dealt with in paragraphs 123—129 of the Proposals. Provision is made in para- 
’-rerh 125 of the Proposals for securing not only that due effect is given within 
the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which _ apply to them, but also that 
the Provincial Governments shall give effect to directions issued by the federal 
Goremrnent in relation to any matter irhicli affects the administration of s xederal 
subiect in the executive sphere of the Province. The latter provision trill cover all 
classes or Federal subjects including those administered by the Reserved Department. 
In the latter class of subjects directions will of course be isssued by the Governor- 
General. 


Allocation of revenues b-ziiceen the Federation and the Units 
3S. It is intended that the division of resources between the Federation and the 
Units should be in accordance with the following scheme- The method of treatment 
of taxes on income, which is cl special importance, is described^ separately below. 
The lists that follow arc not intended to bo exhaustive, but to indicate only the 
more important heads. ( For fuller lists see Legislative Schedules in Appendix \ I). 


Sources of Revenue. Powers of legislation. 


Import Duties (except on salt) 
Contributions from Railways 
and receipts from other Fe- 
deral commercial underta- 
kings : Coinage profits of Re- 
serve Bank. 


Exclusively federal. 


Allocation of revenue. 


Exclusively federal 


Export Duties ; ’Salt Duties ; 
Tobacco Excise ; Other Ex- 
cise Duties except those on 
alcoholic liquors, drugs and 
narcotics. 


I 


Exclusively federal. 


Terminal taxes on goods and} 

passengers : Certain stamp > Exclusively federal, 
duties. - J 


Federal, with power to 
assign a share ( or the 
whole ) to Units. 


Provincial with power to 
the Federation to im- 
pose a federal surcharge. 


Land Revenue 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Narcotics 

Stamps (with certain exceptions) 
Forests and other Provincial r 
commercial undertakings. S 
Miscellaneous sources of revenue I 
at present enjoyed by the j 
provinces. * j 


Exclusively provincial. 


Exclusively provincial. 


Sources of taxaiion not specified in any schedule will be provincial, but the Go- 
vernor-General will be empowered, after the consultation with Federal and Provin- 
cial Ministers of their representatives, to declare in his discretion that any unspecified 
sources of taxation should be federal. 

57. Taxes on income will be dealt with as follows : 

Corporation taxrr will be entirelv federal. Federating States will contribute under 
this head after 10 years. All legislation regarding other taxes on income except 
agricultural income will be federal, (subject to the right mentioned below of Provin- 
cial Legislatures to impose Provincial surcharges). Receipts from such taxation on 
officers in Federal service, and tax attributable to Chief Commissioners' Provinces 
or other Federal areas will accrue to Federal revenues. The remaining net proceeds 
other than receipts from the Federal surcharges mentioned below, will be divided 


* In the case of export duty on jute, 3t least half the net proceeds must be 
assigned to the producing nnits, 

T There is at present in force in British India a super-tax on profits of compa- 
nies which is usually referred to as Corporation tax. 
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between the Federation and the Governors’ Provinces, x per cent, being _ assigned to 
the former and the remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can bo 
made as to the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces 
(and the basis on which tax will be attributable in Chief Commissioners’ Provinces) it 
will be n.cessary to complete further technical investigation which is now proceeding. 
It is intended that percentage x should be not less than 25 per cent, ana not more 
than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial revenues 
as well as Federal revenues is to be introduced by leave of the Governor-General 
given in his discretion after consulting the Federal Ministry and Provincial 
Ministries. 

The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges on taxes on 
income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the Federation. Federating Slates 
trill contribute to the federal revenne a proportionate amount. 

If, however, at the time when the Constitution comes into force any protion of 
special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 are still in opera- 
tion, these will be deemed to be Federal surcharges but without liability on federa- 
ting States to make any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own legislation, 
surcharges on taxes on personal income of residents in the Province, the net pro- 
ceeds going to the Province. Collection would be carried out by Federal agency. 
It is intended that an upper limit for such surcharges should be imposed, fixed at 
per cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at any lime, exclusive of 
federal surcharges. 

58. It is anticipated that in the early years of the Federation, beforo there has 
been time to develop new sources of taxation (in particular Federal excises), the 
above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation with inadequate 
resources. It is accordingly intended to adopt a transitory provision by which 
Federation can retain for itself a block amount out of the proceeds of income-tax 
distributable to the Provinces. This amonnt would be unchanged for three years, 
and would diminish annually over the next Eeven years, bo as to be extinguished at 
the end of ten years. This amount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned 
below. 

Power will be given to the Governor-General in his discretion, bnt after consulta- 
tion with the Governments concerned, to suspend the programme of reduction if in 
his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger the financial stability 
and credit of Federation. 

59. It it nlso anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit under the propo- 
sed scheme. The Korth-West Frontier Province will (as now) require a contribution 
from the Centre in view of its special position. The new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa will be able to start as entirely self-supporting units. Some of the existing 
Provinces, notably Assam, are likely to need assistance at least for a time. It is 
intended that these Provinces should receive subventions from Federal revenues. 
These subventions may be either permanent or terminable after a period of 
years. 

60. It will be necessary at as late a Elage as possible before the new Constitution 
actually comes into operation to review in the light of the then financial and 
economic conditions the probable financial position of both the Federation and 
the Provinces. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments will of 
conrse be closely associated with any enquiry for this purpose. It is only in the 
light of such review that it will be possible to settle snch matters as the amounts 
and periods of the Provincial subventions, the percentage of taxes on income to be 
permanently allocated to the Centre, and the amount to be retained by the Federa- 
tion temporarily out of the normal Provincial share of taxes on income. It is 
accordingly proposed that the determination of snch matters should be by Orders in 
Council, the drafts of which would be laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
approval. 

His _ Majesty’s Government attach the highest importance to securing to the 
Federation adequate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulfiment or liabilities, upon which must depend the credit of India 
as a whole. 

A possibility which cannot be dismissed from consideration is that economic and 
nnancial conditions might on the eve of the inauguration of the new Constitution 
ue Eucb as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federation and the Provin- 
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cial Governments at the outset of their careers with the necessary resources to en- 
sure their solvency. If after the review contemplated above, the probability of such 
a sitntion should be disclosed it would obviously be necessary to reconsider the 
position and it might, inter alia, be necessary to revise the Federal Finance scheme 
contemplated in these Proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already made at 
the end of paragraph 32. 

61. The introduction of any scheme for Federal Finance is complicated by the 
existence of “contributions’* paid by certain Indian States to the Crown and by 
“immunities” which many of the States enjoy in respect of certain heads of prospec- 
tive Federal revenue as, for example, sea customs, salt, posts and telegraphs. A 
full description of the very complex position will be found in the Report of the 
Indian State Enquiry Committee (Financial) Cmd. 4103-32, It is proposed that 
the Crown should transfer the “contributions”, so long as these are received, to 
Federal Revenues. The intention is that these “contributions” should be aoblished 
by a process of gradual redaction pari passu with the gradual reduction of the block 
amount retained by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax 
described in paragraph 5S above. Abolition cannot however be effected by a uniform 
process. The position of each State requires separate treatment depending on the 
existence of “immunities”, since it is not intended to remit “contributions” save in 
so far as they are in excess of a still existing “immunity”. Provision for the 
treatment of “contributions” on these lines will be made in the States’ Instruments 
of Accession. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in the Indina State 
Enquiry Committee’s Report, that as a counterpart to the remission of “contribu- 
tion”, credit should be given to certain States which ceded territory to the Crown 
under circumstances somewhat analogous to those in which other States agreed to 
pay “contributions”, the basis for determining the amount of such credits being the 
net revenues of the territories at the time of cession. Provision for such credits 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a 
Tribunal or other machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immuni- 
ties (especially those subjects to considerable fluctuations) where these have to be 
assessed from time to time for the purpose of setting them off against “contribu- 
tions”, or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The Judicature— The Federal Court 

62. In a Constitution created by the federation of a number of Separate political 
units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Central Legislature and 
Executive on the one hand and the Legislature and Executive of the federal units 
on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised ns an essential element. 
Such a Court is, in particular, needed to interpret authoritatively the Federal Cons- 
titution itself. The ultimate decision on questions concerning the respective spheres 
of the Federal, Provincial and State authorities is also most conveniently entrusted 
to a Tribunal independent of Federal, Provincial and State Governments and such 
a Tribunal will, in any event, be required in order to prevent the mischief which 
might otherwise arise if the various High Courts and State Courts interpreted the 
Constitution in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 

63. It is_ proposed that the Federal Court should have both an original nnd an 
appellate jurisdiction. Its original jurisdict'On will be to determine justiciable dispute 
between the Federation and any Federal unit or between any two or more Federal 
units, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights or obliga- 
tions arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction will extend to the determination 
of appeals from any High Court or State Court on questions, between whomsoever 
they may arise, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights 
or obligations arising thereunder. In order to gnard against frivolous and vexatious 
appeals, it is proposed that, unless the value of the subject matter in dispute exceed 
in a specified sum, an appeal will only lie with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court or State Court concerned. It 13 proposed that an 
appeal shall lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from 
a decision of the Federal Court in any matter involving ' the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majesty in Conncil grants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal will be 
allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the Krng in Council in any 
case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal Court. 
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64. Oo the analogy of the jurisdiction conferred on the Jadicial Committee of 

the Privy Conncil, by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1333, the Governor- 
General will be empowered in his discretion to refer to the Federal Court any 
justiciable matter on which it is, in his opinion, expedient to obtain the opinion of 
the Court. „ , , , 

65. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and a specified number of 
Judges, who will be appointed by the Crown and will hold office during good beha- 
viour. But power will be taken to increase this number in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature to present an address to the Governor-Genernl praying that His Majesty may 
bo pleased to do so. 

The Supreme Court 

GO. But though a Federal Court, with power and jurisdiction such ns those 
indicated, is a necessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by these 
proposals, Indian opinion is far from unanimous as to the necessity— or at all events 
as to the immediate necessity— for a Supreme Court of Appeal. The jurisdiction of 
such a Court, were it established, wonld necessarily be limited to British India, and 
its functions would be. within the limits assigned to it, to act as a final Court of 
Appeal in India from the decisions of the Provincial High Courts on matters other 
than those — mainly constitutional — which will fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court. With such a Court in existence, there would be good reason for 
limiting the right of appeal from Indian High Courts to the Judicial Committeoof 
the Privy Council and thereby mitigating some of the grounds for diasntisfaction 
which arise from the delays, expense and inconveniences necessarily involved in tho 
prosecution of appeals before so distant a tribunal. On tho other hand, there is 
strong support for the view that a Supreme Court for India wonld be an unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable expense and that it would be difficult to find, in addition to 
the Judges required for the Federal Court and the Provincial High Courts, a body 
of judicial talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence : there is, 
moreover, difference of opinion as to whether such a Court, if established, should be 
separate from tho Federal Court or should bo constituted as a Division of that 
Court. In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that tho 
right course is to empower the Federal Legislature to set up such a Court if and 
when there is sufficient unanimity of view on these nnd other questions to enable 
legislation for this purpose to be promoted, but that the powers nnd jurisdiction of 
tho Court should none the less be laid down by the Constitution Act on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 163—167 of the Proposals. 

The Secretary of State's Advisers 

67. His Majesty’s Government do not regard a Council of the kind which hns 
hecn associated with the Secretary of State for India since the Crown took over the 
affairs of the East India Company in 1853 as any longer necessary in, or appropriate 
to, the condition of tho new Constitution. They are satisfied, however, that the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State will remain such ns to make it imperative 
that he should have at his disposal a small body of carefully selected advisers to 
supplement the assistance which in common with other Ministers he will derive from 
the permanent stafl of his Department. 

G3. ‘‘The Secretary of State in Council of India - ’ as a statutory corporation 
which alone can be plnintiffor defendant in any litigation instituted by, or against, 
any Governmental authority in India, nnd in whose name alone can be executed any 
contract or assurance entered into by any Government in India, is a conception 
which is manifestly incompatible alike with Provincial self-government and with a 
responsible Federal Government ; nnd the present power of veto possessed by the 
Council^ of India oyer all expenditure form the revenue of India is no 
less incompatible with the. constitutional arrangements outlined in 
paragraphs o' to il of this Introduction. The Proposals, theiefore, 

contemplate the vesting in the Crown on behalf of the Federal Executive nnd the 
Provincial Executives, respectively of nil property now held in the namo of the 
Crown which is required for their respective purposes, nnd these authorities will be 
endowed with the right to .enter into all contracts nnd assurances necessary for the 
performance of their functions with the right to sue nnd the liability to be sued in 
respect pi any claims arising- in their several spheres of authority. It will at the 
same tune be necessary to preserro tho existing rights of suit against the 
..ecretnry of State in thu country in respect ofany cfnims arising out of obligations 
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°n obli-atioS to implement any judgment or award arising therefrom. whether by 

,h ' 6 r\ ! Se£iy& aS'™5 State’s Cornell, it is proposed to eo.ble him to 
appoint tot fS than three or more than six advisers ( at east two of whom mu 8 t 
have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years; to hold office for n _?e 
vears The Seeretarv of State will be free to consult these adviser?, either indivi 
dnSv or collectively. as he may think fit. Bnt he will be required not only to con- 
sult them, but to obtain the concurrence of a majority of them on the : draft ^of any 
Rules reflating the Public Services m India, and m the disposal of any appeal to 
him permitted by the Constitution from any member of those Services ( see para- 
graph 179 of Proposals). 

The Pro lic Services 


70. The main divisions of the Public Services in India are 

(1) The All-India Services ; 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

(3) The Central Services, Classes I and II. 

Officers of the All-India Services serve chiefly in the Provinces, but they are 
liable to serve anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under the 
Government of India are held by them. These All-India Services include the 
following 

(i) The Indian Civil Services ; 

(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(iii) The Indian Forest Service ; and 

(iv) The Indian Service of Engineers. 

On the transfer of their fields of service to ministerial control on the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, recruitment will cease for Nos. (iii) and (iv). 

The Provincial Services cover the whole field of civil administration of the Pro- 
vinces in the middle and lower grades. Members of these services are appointed by 
the Provincial Governments. 

Some of the more important of the Central Services are : — 

(1) The Railway Services ; 

(2) The Indian 'Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service ; 

(3) The Imperial Customs Service. 


Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all these 
Services. 

71. All persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain im- 
portant rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from the Service by any 
authority subordinate to the Secretary of State in Council ; their pay is protected 
from the vote of the Legislatures ; and they have an ultimate right of- appeal 
to the Secretary of State in Council against all importanfdisciplinary measures taken 
in India also in respect of their principal conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons appoin- 
ted by the Secretary of State after the commencement of the Constitution Act with 
the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for premature retirement ; 
this right it is proposed to give only to officers appointed to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian 1 olice up to the time when a decision is taken on the result of the en- 
quiry indicated m paragraph 72. . 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they may not 
have been appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have also rights for the pre- 
servation of which he is responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is also made for continued 'recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Department 
Provision is also made for securing that all persons appointed by the Seeretarv 
of State in Council or tke_ Secretary of State are employed in India on work of the 
kind for which their recruitment has been considered essential 

At the expiry of five^ years from the commencement of Ithe Constitution Act a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for the Indian 
°lT‘l S « vlce and ‘he Indian Police, and the Governments in India will be associated 
with the enquiry. The decision on the results of the enquiry will rest with His 
40 
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Majesty’s Government and will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Pending the decision on this enquiry the present ratio of British to Indian 
recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the superior 
Medical and Railway services is under examination. His Majesty’s Government 
hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the Joint Select 
Committee. 

73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now contribute. 
His Majesty's Government consider that it must be recognised that assets constitute 
in all cases a definite debt liability of the Government of India and are the pro- 
perty of the subscribers. In these circumstances they are examining a proposal for 

the adoption of a new financial procedure in relation to these funds, wiih a view 
to building up grnduallv separate sterling funds. If such a scheme should prove to 
be practicable, it will, of course, be necessary to consult members of the Services 
regarding it before any such scheme wonld’probably necessitate certain statutory 
provisions not covered by the present Proposals. His Majesty’s Government hope 
to be in a position to submit their recommendations on this subject later to the 
Joint Select Committee. 


The Statetoky Railway Boaed 

74. There is one matter of importance which these Proposals do not cover, 
namely, the arrangemenes to be made for the administration of the Railway under 
the Federal Government. His Majesty's Government consider that it will be essential 
that, while the Federal Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a gene- 
ral control over railway policy, the actual control of the administration of the State 
Rail ways, in India. (including those worked by Companies) should be placed by the 
Constitution Act in the hands ot a Statutory Body so composed and with such 
powers as will ensure that it is in a position to perform its dnties upon business 
principles and without being subject to political interference. With such a 
Statutory Body in existence it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights 
as the Indian Railway Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have 
access to the Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if they desire, to 
proceed to arbitration. His Majesty's Government are in consultation with the 
Government, of India on the questions of principle and detail which require settlement 
before a satisfactory Echeme can be devised to carry out these purposes. 


F CXDAIIEXTAL RIGHTS 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a series of declarations 
commonly described as a statement of ‘Fundamental Rights" which wonld be 
designed to secure, either the community in genera! or to specified sections of it, 
rights or immunities to which importance is attached, has been much discussed 
during the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. His Majesty’s Government 
S f C £? nons objections to giving statutory expression to any large range of declarations 
of this character, but they are satisfied that certain provisions of this kind such, 
,. r ’.ostaneo, as respect due to personal liberty and rights ‘of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office, regardless of difference of caste, religion, etc., can 
appropriately, and should, find a place in the Constitution Act. 

His Majes.tv s Government think it probable that occasions may be found in 
connection with the inaugurations of the new Constitution for a pronouncement 
Jiy the Sovereign., and in that event, they think it may well be found expedient 
numbly to submit for His Majesty’s considerations that such a pronouncement 
advantageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in 
tnis connection which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. ' 


Coxclesios 

rv-i j Government are fully aware that the actual drafting of the 
W l i U -,*, ,0D -? 1 consequent repeal of the existing Government of India 

n nnm ^ er , of. other questions — some of importance— which these 
rj.-Vli s , ,, no! coyer, for instance, provisions will be required for an Anditor- 

mnttpr« * JSLl .5, establishment of the Secretary of State, and for various other 
rcnniri. p e . riEt > n R Act at present embraces and which rasv, or mav not 

require perpetuation in the Act which fakes its place. 

Mnreh 15. 1933. 



The Proposals 


L Tbs genera 1 principle underlying al! these proposals is that all powera_ apper- 
taining or incidental to the governme nt of India arid all rights, authority and 
jurisdiction possessed in that, country — -whether Cowing from His Jlajesty’a soverei- 
gnty over the territories of British India, or derived from treaty, usage, sufferance 
dr otherwise in relation to other territories — are rested in the Crown and are exercis- 
able by and in the came of the King Emperor, ( Bee paragraph 0 of Introduction 5 

Pjlrt T. THE FEDERATION— fhnvral 


2. The Federation of India vrilE he a union between the Governors' Provinces 
and those Indian States whose Eulers signify their desire to accede to the Federation 
by a formal Instrument of Access ton. By this Instrument the Euler will transfer 
to the Crown for the purposes of the Federation his powers and jurisdiction in res- 
pect of those matters which he is willing to recognise as federal matters ; and the 
powers end jurisdiction so transferred wiil thereafter be exercised on behalf of the 
Federation and in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the 
- Governor-General, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court (with an appeal there- 
from to His Majesty in Council/ and such other Federal organs as the Constitution 
Act may create. Eat in the ease of every State which accedes, the powers and juris- 
diction of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of its Euler 
will he strictly co-terminous with the powers and jurisdiction transferred to the 
Crown by the Euler himself and defind in his Instrument of Accession. 



ment. Accordingly, all powers of the Crown in relation to the States which are at 
present exercised fcy the Governor-General in Council, other than those which fall 
within the Federal sphere, will after Federation he exercised by the Viceroy as the 
Crown's representative. 


representative. 

d. The Federation will he brought into 

by Hi ' ‘ 

existing 
ted a- 
India 

the Proclamation will not he issued until 


existence by the issue of a Proclamation 



(a) His Majesty has received Intimation that the Eulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to no 
less than half the seats to he’ allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
have signified their desire to accede to the Federation ; and 

. (f>t Both. Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty pray- 
ing that such a Proclamation may he issued, 

5. Ihe authority of the Federation wili, without prejudice to the extra-territorial 
powers of the Federal Legislature face paragraph III), extend to the Governors' 
Provinces, to the acceding States, (subject to the limitations mentioned in paragraph 
3}, and to those areas in Erfthh India which are administered by Chief Commission- 
ers— namely, the Provinces of Delhi, Ajmer-Herwara, Georg, British Baluchistan and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. These Provinces (with one exception) will he 
directly subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and Legislature. 

In the case of British Baluchistan special provision will fie made whereby the 
Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of this Province 
fsee paragraphs 57 — 5b j. Expenditure reouired for British Baluchistan will not be 
subject to' the vote of the Federal Legislature, hut will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers. 

The Settlement of Aden is at present a Chief Commissioner's Province, The 
future arrangements for the Settlement are, however, under consideration and 
accordingly no proposals in respect of It are included in this document. 
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27/e Federal Executive 

6. The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme command of 
the Military, Naval and Air Forces in India will be exercisable on the King's behalf 
by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but His 
Majesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to those Forces 
souch powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor-General.* 

'7. The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a State- 
member of the Federation only to such powers and jurisdiction falling within the 
Federal sphere as the Euler has transferred to the King. 

8. The Governor-General will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers of His 
Majesty 'not being powers inconsistent with the provis’ons of the Constitution Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor- 
General to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor-General 
will act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by 
the King. 

9. Tne draft of the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions (including the 
drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His 
Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, or omission from, the 
Instructions. 

10. The Governor-General's salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances 
of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in Council ; none of 
these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


The Working of the Federal Executive 

11. The Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of 
certain Departments of State— namely, Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

.12. In the administration of these Reserved Departments, the Governor-General 
will be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and whose salaries and conditions of service will be prescribed by 
Order in Council. 

13. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the exercise 
of powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act for the government of the 
Federation, other than powers connected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 
11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. 
The Ministers will be chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as 
Members of the Council and will hold office daring his pleasure. The persons ap- 
pointed Ministers must be,*or become within a stated period, members of one or other 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

11. Jn his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General will be enjoined 
inter alia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following ronn- 
ncr, that fir, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to com- 
mand the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those persons (including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities and representatives of 
the States-mcmjbers of the Federation) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. 

lo- The num'ber of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by ActNof the Federal Legislature, but, until the Federal Legislature other- 
wise determines, thfcdr number and their salaries will be such as the Governor-General 
determines, subject top limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 
jj. Ea,ar y of a Mnnister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
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16. The Governor-General will whenever he thinks fit preside nt meetings ° f hi* 
Council of Ministers He will also be authorised, after 4teto regulate 
ters. to make in his discretion any rule* which he regard- . 0 h=erved in its” con- 
the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to be OD-ervea l , 

tel 5d for .he meemteio. to himrif end to h» Coooie lots n he Bjgsrf 
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charge of bis “special responsibility*' for financial matters— «wv —— r — • rn- p 
also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek hi* ad v ce. Tim 
Financial Adviser will be responsible to the Governor-General and will hold otnce 
during his pleasure ; his salary will be fixed by the Governor-General and will not 
be snbject to the vote of the Legislature. , _ , , # 

IS. Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments l para- 
graph 11) the Governor-General in administering the government of the irccieration 
will bo declared to have a “special responsibility in respect of 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof ; 

"(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the .federation ; 

(e) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(d) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any _ rights pro- 
vided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; 

(cl the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any Department under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General. 

It will be for (he Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any of 
the “special responsibilities" here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

19. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a special 
responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering such advice 
as has been given him by his Ministers, that the due discharge of his responsibility 
so requires, he wfll have full discretion to act as he thinks fit but in so acting he 
will be guided by any directions which may be contained in his Instruments of 
Instructions. 

20. The Governor-General, in administering the departments under his own direc- 
tion and control, in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility, and 
in exercising any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in accor- 
dance with such directions, if any, not being’ directions inconsistent with anything in 
his Instructions, as may be given to him by a principal Secretary of State. 

21. The Governor-General’s Instrument" of Instructions will accordingly contain 

inter alia provision on the following lines. : 

'T n matters arising in the Departments which yon direct and control on yonr own 
responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is by law committed to yonr 
direction, it is Our will and pleasure, that you should act in exercise of the powers 
t ' Tv 7 con . , r I. upon you in such manner as you may judge right and expedient 
lor the good Government of the. Federation, subject, however, to such directions as 
jou may from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

, „ “*} matters an smg out of the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon yon 
tor the purposes of the government of the federation other than those specified 
m the preceding paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you should, in the 
, P owers by Hw conferred upon you. be guided by the advice of your 
UD e° t0 would, in your judgment, be inconsistent with 

^k?»i7 nUl m - i °* - onr ., special , responsibility for any of the matters in respect of 
' a special responsibility is by law committed to you ; in which case it is Our 
( P ,( ?r nre ^ at should notwithstanding vonr Ministers’ advice, act in 
S £ t f P° 7 elE by Hw conferred upon you in such manner as you judge 

paragraph ifo? ttaSgjsfi ifnd ?a“ph^ 
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The Fedebal Legislai uee— General 

22. The Federal Legislature trill consist of the King represented by the Governor 
General and two Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and the Honse of 
Assembly, and trill be summoned to meet for the first time not later than a date 
to be specified in the Proclamation establishing the Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature trill be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Govern or- General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 

23. Power to snmmori, and appoint places for the_ meeting of the Chamber to 
prorogue them, to dissolve them cither separately or simultaneously will be vested 
in the Governor General at his discretion, subject to the requirement that they_ shall 
meet at least once in every year and that not more than twelve months shall inter- 
vene between the end of one'session and the commencement of the next. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 

24. Each Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. 

25. A member of the Connell of Ministers will have the right to speak but not 
to vote in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex officio an additional member of both Chambers for all 
purpose except the right of voting. 

The Composition of the Chamber 

26. The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor-General’s Conn- 
sellers^ of not more than 209 members, of whom 150 will be elected from British 

(India in the manner indicated in Appendix I,* not more than 300 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of States ,' f and not more than ten (who shall not be officials) will be 
nominated by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

27. A member of the Council of State will be required to be at least 30 years of 
age (this age limit not, however, being applicable to the Ruler of a State) and ft 
British subject or a Ruler, or subject of an Indian State, and to possess certain pres- 
cribed property qualifications, or to have been at some previous date a member of 
the Indian Legislature or of the Federal Legislature, or to possess qualifications to 
bo prescribed by the Government of the State or Province which he represents with 
a view to conferring qualification upon persons who have rendered distinguished 
public service. 

23. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case of a British 
Indian elected representative, by election (so long as communal representation is 
retained as a future of the constitution) by those members of thebody by which he 
was elected who are members of the community to which the vacating member belongs, 
and in the case of an appointed or nominated member, by a fresh appointment or 
nomination. 

29. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Governor-General's Counsellors, of 
not more than 375 members, of whom 259 will be elected to represent constituencies 
in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and not more than 125r 
will^be appointed by the Rulers of States. 

30. A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 yesr3 of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

31. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the case of an elected 
member, by the same method as that prescribed in Appendix II for the election 
of the vacating member, and, in the case of an appointed member, by fresh appoint- 
ment by the person by whom the vacating member was appointed. 

32. Only the Ruler of a State who has acceded to the Federation will be entitled 
to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, and any vacancies arising out of the operation of this restriction 
will for the time remain unfilled.S 


".See paragraph 18 of Introduction. 

'(See paragraph 39 of Introduction. 

sThe paragraph has reference to the allotment to States by paragraphs 26 and 29 
raore than 100’’ and "not more than 125” seats in the Council of State and 
tne House of Assembly respectively. The figures jnst quoted respresent the total 
°t seats which will be available to the States when they have all acceded to 
tne i-ederation and the intention is that a seat scat allotted to an indiridnl State 
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33. Every member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscribe an 
oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat : — 

In the case of a representative of a State 

“I. A, B., having been appointed a member of this Council, or Assembly, do 
solemnly swear {or affirm) that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to C, D., 1 will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance in my capacity as member of this Council or 
Assembly to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs nnd successors, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the dney upon which I am about to enter’. 

In the case of a representative of British India— 

“I, A, B., having been elected. or nominated a member of this Council, or Assembly, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I will 
faithfully discharge the doty upon which I am about to enter’. 

34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of either 
Chamber : — 

(а) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor- 
General, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister ; 

(б) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

Id) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(e) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a 
competent Court ; 

but provision will be made that the last two disqualifications may be removed 
by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

(f) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal Government ; 
provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself involve 
this disqualification. 

35. A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is not 
qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to a penalty of 
in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered in the High 
Court of the Province or State which the person in respect of whom the complaint 
is made represents by suit instituted with the consent of a Principal Law Officer of 
the Federation. 

36. Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders affecting the Chamber there will 
be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature. No person will 
be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of hiB speech or vote in either 
Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings in either Chamber. 

37. The following matters connected with elections and elector procedure, in so 
far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in Council 

(a) The qualifications oE electors ; 

\b) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) The method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(d) lie filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid in 
draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections the 
Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act Bnt until the 
Federal Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practics or election 
offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will remain in force 
subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to be made by Order in 
Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisions to the requirements 
of the new Constitution. 


will remain unfilled unless nnd until that State has entered the Federation. States 
under “minortiy administration” will necessarily be treated as non-acceding States 
for this and other purposes. 
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Lcgislative Procedure 

3S. Bills (other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) will 
be introduced in either Chamber. 

39. The Governor-General will be empowered, at his discretion, but subject to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the King’s 
pleasure. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor- 
General to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message requesting its reconsidera- 
tion in whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may 
recommend. 

No Bill will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers either 
without amendment or with such amendments only as are agreed to by both 
Chambers, and has been assented to by the Governor-General, or. in the case of a 
reserved Bill, until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent. 

40. Any Bill assented to by the Governor-General will within twelve months be 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of disagreement between the Chambers, the Governor-General 
will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 
within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, cither without amendments, 
to summon the two Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reach- 
ing a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint Session 
will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend- 
ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at 
the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by n majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a money bill or in cases where in the Governor-General’s opinion 
the decision on a Bill cannot consistently with fulfilment of his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department or of any of his ‘’special responsibilities,” be deferred, the 
Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to summon a Joint Session 
forthwith. 

42. In order to enable the Governor-General to fiulfil the responsibilities imposed 
upon him personally ‘for the administration of the Reserved Departments and his 
‘‘special responsibilities," he will be empowered at his discretion- 

fa) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to cither Chamber, and to declare 
by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having regard to his responsibili- 
ties for a Reserved Department or, as the case may be, to any of his “special res- 
ponsibilities.” that the Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in 
the Message ; and 

(b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in cither 
Chamber that it should for Eirailar reasons become law before a stated date in a 
form specified in the Message. 

A bill which is the subject of such a Message will then be considered or reconsi- 
dered by the Chambers, as the case may irequire. and if, before the date specified, it 
is not passed by the two Chambers, in the form specified, the Governor-General will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor-General’s Act, cither with 
or without any amendments made by either Chamber after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor-General s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an 
Act of the Legislature, and will' be subject to disallowance in the sa ne manner, but 
the Governor-General’s competence to legislate under this provision will not extend 
beyond the competence of the Federal Legislature as defined by the Constitution. 

43. It will be made clear, by means of the enacting words of a Governor-Gene- 
ral s Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 
(see paragraph 22) that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor- 
Generals own responsibility. 

’ 4L Provision will also be mnde empowering the Governor-General in his discre- 
tion, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed for in- 
troduction, or nny clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, 
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vroafd affect the discharge of his "special responsibility” for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

45. A recommedation of the Governor-General will be required for any proposal 
In either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt, or affect- 
ing or imposing any charge upon, public revenucs/p 

46. The Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure of the Federation, together with a statement of all proposals for the 
appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before 
both Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and among the latter 
to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, item3 
in the list in paragraph 49 marked with an asterisk) ; and 

(b) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor-Genera! regard as necessary for 
the discharge of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

47. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals rela- 
ting to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 49. ana proposals, (if 
any) made by the Governor-General in discharge of his special responsibilities, will 
be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the vote of the Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the total amount of the 
Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

4S. The Demands as kid before the Assembly will thereafter be laid before the 
Council of State which will be empowered to require, if a motion to Ithat effect is 
moved on behalf of Government and accepted, that any Demand which had been 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before a joint session of both 
Chambers for final determination. 

49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenues, if they relate to the Heads of Ex- 
penditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber of Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both Chambers, except in 
the case of the salary and allowances of £the Governor-General and of expenditure 
required for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in, and raising out of, its 
relation with the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are : — 

(I) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service, and management of loans*; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* ; expenditure required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General* ; of Ministers* ; of the 
Governor-Generals Counsellors* ; of the Financial Adviser* ; of Chief Commis- 
sioners* ; of the Governor-General’s personal and secretarial staff and of the staff of 
the Financial Adviser: 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments,§ for the discharge of the 
functions of the Crown in and arising ont of its relations of Indian States; for or the 
discharge of duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of Judges of the Federal or Superme Court or of Judicial Commissioners under the 
Federal Government* ; and expenditure certified by the Governor-General after 
consultation with ht3 Ministers as required, for the expenses of those Courts ; 

•fThis paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Consti- 
tution Act throughout the British Empire :— 

“This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, whether 
payable out of the consolidated fund or ont of money to be provided by Parliament 
unless recommended from the Crown.” 

*See as regards Defence expenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction. 

JSee paragraph 39 of Introduction. 

41 
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(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and British Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries aud pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members of 

Public Services, and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix VII, 
Part III). , . , , 

The Governor-General -will be empowered to. decide finally, and conclusively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expendjture does or does not 
fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

50.* At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor-General will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in paragragh 49 ; the appropriations so authenticated will be 
laid before both Chambers of the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor-General will be empowered 
to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the dischare 
of any of his special responsibilities, so however that the total amount authenticated 
under any Head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature 
under that Head in the Statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor-General will be sufficient authority for the 
due application of the sums involved. 

5!. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclusive'will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

52. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legislature 
will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor-General will be empowered at his discre- 
tion after consultaton with the President, or Speaker, as the case may be, to mnko 
rules — 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct 'of business in, the Chamber 
in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting the administration of the Reserved 
Departments or any other specal responsibilities with which he is charged , and 

(b) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor-General, given at 
his discretion, the discussion of, or the asking of, questions on— 

(i) matters connected with any Indian State other than matters accepted by the 
Ruler of the State in his Instrument of Accession as being Federal subjects ; or 

(ii) any action of the Governor-General taken in his discretion in his relation- 
ship with a Governor ; or 

(iii) any matter affecting relations between His Majesty or the Governor-General 
and any foreign Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor-General and 
any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor-General in relation to Legislation 

53. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time 
he is. satisfied that, the requirements of the Reserved Departments or any of the 
“special responsibilities” with which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it 
necessary, to make and . promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, the circum- 
stances of the case require, containing snch provisions as it would have been compet- 
ent, under the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue jn operation for such period, not exceeding six months, ns may be speci- 
fied therein ; the Governor-General will, however, have power to renew any 
Ordinance for a Eecond period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will bo 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

r A n Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an Act 
ot the Federal Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the provi- 
Eions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts, and will be subject to 
wuhdrawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

51. In. addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor-General at his 
discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor-General will further be cm- 
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(b) will be subject to the provisions of tfce Constitution Act relating to di-allow- 
ance as if it were an Act of the Federal Legislature ; it will also be eu eject to with- 
drawal at any time by the Goremor-GeneraC. 

Provisions in the event of a breakdcizn of (he Constitution 
55. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if atauy time he 
fe satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the Federation to be carried on in accordance with the pro- 
■visions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation [to assume to himself all suen 
powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to him to be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Federation shall be earned on 
effectively, 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament; will be 'communicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the erpirv of six months unless, before 
the erpirv of that period, it has been approved by Evolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and may at any time be revolted by Evolutions by both Houses of 
Parliament, 

Chief Coinnssro wees' Peoviwces 

vFj. Each of the Provinces known as Eritish Ealuchistan, Delhi, Ajmet-Meiwara, 
Cooig and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands will be administered, subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution Ac;, by a Chief Commissioner who will be appointed 
by the Governor-General in his discretion to hold office during his pleasure. 

57. Special provision will be made for Eritish Ealuchistan, whereby the Governor- 
General will himself direct and control the administration of that province, acting 
through the agency of the Chief Commissioner. 

53. Legislation required for Eritish Ealuchistan will be obtained in the following 
manner ; — _ 

No Act of the .tederal Legislature will apply to the Province unless the Gover- 
nor-General in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction the Governor- 
General win be empowered to direct ihzt the Act, in its application to the Province, 
fc' 12 t0 ba7e c ®" ec * subject to such exceptions ox .modifications as 

The Governor-General win also be empowered at his discretion to make Eegula- 
tious for the peace and the good government of British Ealuchistan and will be 
„ Zvjf c :?^. 2 ,w 0n !- S0 ? ade t0 Or amend any Act of the Federal 

"“"yi T t:r ? s applicable to the Province. Any eucb 

Eegnlatmu, on promulgation by the Governor-General in the official Gazette, will 
ei ‘-n' u reIat |p a t0 British Ealuchistan as an Act of the 
ISjSty in^jundL 4 ~ racl1 Acts ' b - Enb j^ to disallowance by Hi3 

and^iJbar IsSnds. ^ Preceding sub-paragraph will apply also to the Andaman 
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Pabt II.— THE GOVERNORS’ PROVINCES -27ie Provincial Executive 

61. A '‘Governors’ Province” will be defined as meaning the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces,* Assam, the North-Western Frontier Provinces, 
Sind, and Orissa.f 

62. In a Governor’s Provinces the executive authority will be exercisable on 
the King’s behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

63. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitu- 
tion Act as executive head of the Provincial Government, and such powers of His 
Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Act) as His Majesty 
may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor to assign to 
him. In exercising all these powers the Governor will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by the King. 

64. The draft of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including the draffs 
of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both House of Parliament, and 
opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to moke to His Majesty 
any representation which that House may desire for any amendment or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instruments. 

65. The Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 
payments in respect of his personal allowances, or the salaries and allowances of 
his personal ana secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order tin Council ; none of these 
payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

Working of the Provincial Executive 

66. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act for the government of the Province 
except as regards matters left by the law to his discretion and the administration of 
Excluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council, and will 
hold office during his pleasure. Persons appointed Ministers must be, or become 
withinta Btated period members of the Provincial Legislature. 

67. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that is, in 
consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the largest 
following in the Legislature, to appoint these persons (including so far ns possible 
members of important minority communities) who will best be in a position collec- 
tively to command the confidence of the Legislature. 

68. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by Act of the Provincial Legislature, but until the Provincial Legislature 
otherwise determines, their number and salaries will be such as the Governor deter- 
mines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 

69. The Governor will whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his Council 
of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with his Ministers, to 
make at his discretion any rules which be regards as requisite to regulate the dis- 
posal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its conduct and 
for the transmission to himself of all such information as be may direct. 

70. § In the administration of the government of a Province the Governor will be 
declared to have a special responsibility in respect of — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Pro- 
vince or any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 


As regards Berar, sec paragraph 45 of the Introduction. 

Tlhe boundaries of the new Provinces of Orissa will be in accordance with tho 
recommendations of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following the Chairman’s 
recommendation where this differs from that of the two Members) except that tho 
vizagapatam Agency and the Pnrlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs in the Ganjam 
Agency will remain in Madras Presidency. 

§See also the end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction. 
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(e) the securing to the members of the Fublic Services of _ any rights provided 
for there by the Constitution sad the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the prevention ef commercial discrimination ; 

(e) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(£} the administration of areas declared, in accordance with provisions in that 
behalf, to bo partially excluded areas ; 

(g) seen ring the execution cf orders Lawfully issned by the Governor-General: 
and the Governors of the North-West Frontier Province and of the Sind Trill in 
addition bo respectively declared to have a special responsibility In respect of — 

(h) any matter affecting the Governors "responsibitites as "Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Tribal and other trans-border Areas ; and 

It) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

It vri!I bo for the Governor to determine' in his discretion whether any of the 
‘^Special responsibilites" here described sre involved by any given circcmstances. 

‘71- If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor, a special respon- 
sibility is imposed cron him. it appears to him, after considering snch advice ss has 
been given to him by his Ministers, that the dne discharge cf his responsibility so 
requires, he will have fell discretion to act as he thinks fit bet in so acting he will 
be "guided by any discretions which may he contained in his Instrument- of lustra- 
tions.. 

72. The Governor, in ta rin g action for the discharge of any special responsibility 
or in the exercise cf any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act. will act in 
accordance with snch directions, if any. not being " directions inconsistent with any- 
thing in his Instructions, as cay be g"iven to him by the Governor-General or by a 
principal Secretary of State. 

73- The Governor's Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain inter 
clic prevision on the following lines : — 

£ Tu matters, the determination of which is by law committed to yonr discretion, 
and in matters relating to the administration ci 'Excluded Areas, it is Onr will and 
pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in 
such manner as you may Judge right and expedient for the good government of the 
Province, subject, however, 'to such directions as you mav from time to time 
receive from Our Governor-General or from one ox Our" principal Secretaries of State. 

£ Tu matters arising out of the powers conferred upon you for the purposes of the 
government cf the Province other than those specified in the preceding paragraph it 
is Onr will and pleasure that you should in the exercise of the powers by law 
conferred upon you be guided " by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be 
guided would, in "your Judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special 
responsibility for any of the matters in respect of which a special responsibility is 
by law committed to yon ; in which case it is Our will and pleasure that you should 
notwithstanding your Ministers' advice act in exercise of the powers by Isw con- 
ferred epon you in such manner as you judge requisite for the fulfilment of yonr 
special responsibilities, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to 
time receive from Our Governor- General or from one of Our’ principal Secretaries 
of State". 

Teh Peovescial LegisIiATTee — General 

74. For everw Governor's Province there will be s Provincial Legislature, consis- 
ting. except in the Provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, of the 
King, represented by the Governor, and of one Chamber, to be known as the 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Provinces jest named the Legislature will consist of His Majesty, represen- 
ted by the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be known respectively as the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

But provision will be made enabling' the Provincial Legislature at any time not 
less than ten years after the commencement of the Constitution Act — 

(a) where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, to provide bv Act, where 
both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed by a subsequent Act 
passed cot less than two years later, that it shall consist of one' Chsmter instead of 
two Chambers : and 

(b) where the Legislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address to 
His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted with two Chambers, 
and that the composition of. and method of election to, the Upper Chamber may be 
determined by Order in Council. 
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The Provincial Legislatures will be summoned to meet for the first time on dates 
to be specified by Proclamation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor, bv and with the consent of the Legislative Assembly, or, where 
there are two Chambers, of both Chambers, of the Legislature. 

75. Power to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, to prorogue it and to dissolve it, will be vested in the Governor at hi3 
discretion, subject to the requirement that it Ehall meet at least on ce in every year, 
and that, not more than twelve months Ehall intervene between the end of ODe 
session and the commencement, of the nest. Where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers powers to dissolve the Chambers will be eseTcisable In relation to either 
Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the purpose 
of addressing it. 

76. Each Legislative Assembly will continue for five years, and each Legislative 
Council, where such a Council exists, for seven years, unless sooner dissolved. 

77. In the case of a Province having a legislative Council a Member of the 
Council of the Ministers will have the right to speak, but not to vote, in the Cham- 
ber of which he is not a member. 

Tne Composition of the Provincial Legislature 

78. The Legislative Assembly of each Governor's Province will consist of the 
number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix III, Part I, who 
will be elected in the manner indicated in the same Appendix. 

79. A member of a Provincial Legislative Assembly shall be at least 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject- of an Indian State. 

SO. The Legislative Councils of Governors’ Provinces will consist of the number 
of members indicated in Appendix III. Part 33, who will be elected, or nominated 
by the Governor, as the case may be, in the manner indicated in the same 
Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to be at 
least 30 years of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

82. Appropriate provision will be made for the filling of vacancies in a Provin- 
cial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature ( sec paragraphs 
28 and '31.) 

83. Every member of a Provincial Legislature will be required to make and subs- 
cribe an oath or affirmation in the following before faking his seat : — 

“I. A. B ., having been elected or nominated a member of this Conned or Assembly 
do solemly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithfnl and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty tie King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and lhal I will faith- 
fully discharge tie duty upon which I am about to enter.” 

84. The Following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature : — 

(a) the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister. 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) bang an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(d) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(e) in the case of legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a com- 
petent Court ; 

but provision will be made that this and the last preceding disqualification may be 
removed by order of the Governor in his discretion ; 

If) having on undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; provided that the mere holding of Ehares in a company will not by itself 
involve this disqualification. 

85. A person sitting or voting os a member of the Provincial Legislature, when 
he is not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made liable to a 

penalty of in respect of each day on which he so Eits or votes, to be recovered 

in the High Court of the Province- by suit initiated with the consent of a principal 

Law Officer of the Provincial Government. 

85. Subject to the rdles and Standing Orders of the legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial Legislature. No persons will be liable to any 
proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote, or by reason of anything 
contained in any official Eeport of the proceedings. 
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87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the following matters 
connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will be prescribed by Order 
in Council under the Act : — 

(a) the qualification of electors ; 

(b) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) the method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) other matters ancillary to the above : 

with provision that Orders in the Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters connected with the conduct of elections for the Provincial legislature 
other than the above each Provincial Legislature will be empowered to make provi- 
sion by Act. But until the Provincial Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws 
or rules, including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
corrupt practices or election offences and for determining the decision of disputed 
elections, will remain in force; subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations 
to be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provi- 
sions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

Note.— The following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure are, with the 
exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sake of brevity, to apply to unicameral 
Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these provisions, for the purpose of 
adapting them to Legislatures which are bicameral would, of course, be made. In 
particular, provision would be made that in a bicameral Legislature Bills (other than 
Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Legislative Assembly! will be introduced 
in either Chamber. 

SS. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but subject to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial Legislature, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor 
to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Message requesting its reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative Assembly 
with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the Governor, or in cases 
where the Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor-General ; in the case of a 
Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General, the Bill will not become 
law until the Governor-General (or, if the Governor-General reserves the Bill, His 
Majesty in Council) has signified his assent. 

S3. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-Generalj the Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to the Bill, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve 
the Bill for the signification of the Kings pleasure. He will also be empowered, if 
he thinks fit before taking any of these courses, to return the Bill to the Governor 
with directions that it shall be remitted to the Legislature with a Message to the 
effect indicated in the preceding paragraph. The Legislature will then reconsider the 
Bill and if it is again passed with or without amendment it will be presented again 
to the Governor-General for his consideration. 

If at the end of six months from the date on which a Bill is presented to the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General neither assents to it nor reserves it for the 
signification of the Kings pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, the Bill will 
lapse. 

90. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Governor-General will within 
twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a province having a Legislative Council the Governor will be 
empowered in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, within 
three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without amendments or 
with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to meet in a Joint Session 
for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint 
Session will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend- 
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ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of the members _ voting 
at the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases where, in the Governor's opinion, a de- 
cision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of any of his “special res- 
ponsibilities”, be deferred, the Governor will be empowered at bis discretion to sum- 
mon a Joint Session forthwith. 

92. In order to enable the Governor to discharge the “special responsibilities” 
imposed npon him, he will be empowered at his discretion — 

(а) to present, or caase to be presented, a Bill to the Legislature, wi th_ a Mes- 
sage that, it is essential, having regard to any of his “special responsibilities” that 
any Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in the Slessage ; and 

(б) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in the Legis- 
lature that it should, for similar reasons, become law before a stated date In a form 
specified in the Message. 

If, before the date specified, a Bill which is the subject of such a Message is not 
passed, or is not passed in the form specified, as the case may be, the Governor will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, either with or with- 
out any amendments made by the Legislature after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor's Act so enacted will nave the same force and effect as an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature and will be subject to the same requirements in respect 
of the Governor-General’s assent and to aisallowance in the same manner as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governors competence of the Provincial legis- 
lature as defined by the Constitution. 

93. It will be made clear, by the enacting words of a Governor's Act which will 
be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see paragraph 
74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor’s own 
responsibility. 

94. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor, in any case in which 
he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any clause 
thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge 
of his “special responsibility'’ for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment Ehall 
not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure trilh regard to Financial Proposals 

95. A recommendation of the Governor will be reqni red for any proposal in the 
Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appropriation of public 
revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt oE the Province or affecting or 
imposing any charge upon public revenue.* 

95. The ’Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and expendi- 
ture of the Province, together with a statement of proposals for the appropriation of 
those revenues, to be laid in respect of every financial year before the Provincial 
Legislature, and where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, before both 
Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as — 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
[see paragraph 93), be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and amongst tbe 
latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, 
the items in the list in paragraph 93 marked with an asterisk ; and 

(5) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor regards as necessary for the ful- 
filment of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

97. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals relat- 
ing to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 9S and proposals (if any) 
made:by the Governor in discharge of his special responsibilities, will be submitted, 
in the lormof Demands for Grants, to the vote of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent, or refuse assent, to any Demand _ or to re- 
duce the amount specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the 


Compare paragraph 45 and the footnote thereto. 
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total amount o£ the Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or 
items included in it. 

93. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to Heads of Expendi- 
ture enumerated in this paragraph will not be submitted to the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly but except in the case of the Governor’s salary and allowances will 
be open to discussion in the Assembly. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service and management of loans* ; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* : expenditure required to satisfy a decree of any court, or an arbitral’ award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of Governor’s* ; of Ministers* ; and of the Govern- 
nors’ personal or Secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of Judges of the High Court or the Chief Court or Judicial Commissioners* ; 
and expenditure certified by the Governor after consulting with his Ministers as 
required for the expenses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial Revenues, required for the discharge of 
duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members 
of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix 
VII, Part III). 

The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all pur- 
poses any question whether a particular item of expenditure does, or does not, fall 
under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenticate 
by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to matters 
enumerated in paragraph 05 : the appropriation so authenticated will be laid before 
the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered to include 
any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the discharge of any of 
his special responsibilities, so however, that the total amount authenticated under any 
head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature under that 
head in the statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be sufficient authority for the due appli- 
cation for the sums involved.* 

ICO. The provisions of paragraphs 95 to',99 inclusive will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenue to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will be made that until Provincial Legislature otherwise dcrermincs 
by a decision in support of which at least three-fourths of the members have voted, 
no proposal for the reduction in any Province (other than a redaction pro-rata with 
the general educational grant-in-aid) of an existing grant-in-aid on account of the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community wil be deemed to 
have received the consent of the Legislature unless at least three-fourths of the 
members have voted in favour of the proposal. 

Procedure in the Legislature 

102. The procedure and conduct of business in the Provincial Legislature will 
ha regulated by rules to be wade, subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, 
by the Legislature. But the Governor will be empowered at his discretion, after 
consultation with the President or Speaker, as the case may be, to make rules re- 
gulating the procedure of and the conduct of business in, the Chamber or Chambers 
in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, any “special responsibility’’ with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act. 

In the event of conflict between a rale so made by the Governor and any rule 
made by a Chamber of the Legislature, the former will prevail and the latter will, 
to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Poicers o/ the Governor in relation to Legislation 

103. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is satis- 


*See paragraph 39 of Introduction. 
42 
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fied that the requirements of any of the “special responsibilities” with which he is 
charged by the Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and_ promulgate such 
Ordinances as in his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing sucn 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. ... ... 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period not exceeding six months, as may be specified 
therein ; the Governor will, however, have the power to renew any Ordinance for a 
second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. _ , 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts and will be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. . 

101. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his discre- 
tion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further be empowered, if his 
Ministers are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature in not in session, that an 
emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and promulgate 
any such Ordinances for the good government of the Province or any part thereof 
as the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as, under the 
Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance — 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the Legislature unless in the 
meantime the Legislature (or both Chambers, where two Chambers exist) has disap- 
proved it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to dis- 
allowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it will also be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

Provisions in the event of a breahdoicn of the Constitution 

105. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time be is 
satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the province to be carried on in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all such powers 
vested by law in any Provincial authority as appear to him eto be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Province shall be carried on 
effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to the Governor-General and _ to a 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of 
six months unless before the expiry of that period it has been approved by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament ; and may nt any time be revoked by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

10G. Hi3 Majesty will be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any area 
within a Province is to be an “Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area”, 
and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vary any such Orders. 

107. In respect of Partially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility (see paragraph 70). 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any area in a 
Province for the time being declared to be an Excluded Area. 

108. Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following mnDner : — 

No Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature will npply to 
snch an area unless the Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a 
direction the Governor will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application 
to tiie area, or to any specified part (hereof is to have effect subject to such excep- 
tions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

Hie Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regulations for 
the pence and good government of any area which is for the time being an Excluded 
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Area or a Partially Excluded Area and Trill be competent by any Regulation so made 
to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or of" the Provincial Legis- 
lature which is, for the time being, applicable to the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision Trill be submitted forthwith to the Gover- 
nor-General and will not have effect until he has assented to them ; but, when 
assented to by the Govern or- General, will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Legislature made applicable to the area by direction of the Governor, and will 
be subject to disallowance in the same manner as a Provincial Act, but will not be 
subject to repeal or amendment by any Act of the Provincial or of the Federal 
Legislature. 

109. Rules made by the Governor in connexion with legislative procedure will 
contsiu a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature of. or 
the asking of questions on. any mater arising out of the administration of an Ex- 
cluded Area, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to disallow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded Area. 

Past HI— Potters of the Federal ahd Provincial Legislatures 

110. It will be outside the competence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures to name any law affecting the Sovereign or the Royal Family, the 
sovereignty or dominion "of the Crown over any part of British'lndia, the law of 
British^ nationality, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval Discipline Act and 
the Constitution "Act, (except, in the case of the last mentioned Act, in so far as 
that Act itself provides otherwise). 

11L The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial Legislature, 
have power to make laws for the peace and good government of the Federation or 
any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix YI, List I*. 

"Laws so made will be operative throughout British India, but, in the States which 
have acceded to the Federation only in'so far as the Ruler of the State has by his 
Instrument of Accession accepted the subject with which the law is concerned as a 
Federal subject. Federal laws will be applicable to British subjects and servants of 
the Crown within any part of India and to all Indian subjects of His Majesty out- 
side India. The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to make laws regulating 
the discipline of EGs Majesty's Indian Forces, in so far as they are not subject to 
the Army Act. the Air Force Act, or the Naval Discipline Act, which will be 
applicable to these Forces wherever they are serving. 

112. A Provincial Legislature will, "to the exclusion of the Federal Legislature, 
have power to make laws for the pesce and good government of the Province or any 
part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix YI, List II. 

113. Nothing in paragraph D1 or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating" for an exclusively federal subject, from devolving upon a 
Provincial Government of any functions in relation to that subjeclf. 

114. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will hare concurrent 
powers to make laws with respect to the matters set out in Appendix YI, List HI. 
but laws made by Provincial Legislatures under these powers will be confined in their 
operation to the territories of the Province. The intention of providing for this 
concurrent field is to secure, in respect of the subjects entered in the List referred 
to in this paragraph, the greatest measure of uniformity which may be found prac- 
ticable, but at the same time to enable Provincial Legislatures to make laws to meet 
local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not in respect of the subjects contained in List III 
be able to legislated such a way as to impose financial obligations on the 
Provinces. 

In the event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, the Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was reserved 

*Note. — The lists contained in this Appendix are illustrative only, and do not 
purport to be either exhaustive or final in their allocations. 

tNoie.— Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision on any Provincial 
Government, and which that Government would not otherwise have incurred, will be 
borne by the Federal Government.^ In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will be referred for decision 
(which will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court. 
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for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The Federal Legislature 
will have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law to which the Governor-Gene- 
ral has thus assented, save with the prior sanction of the Governor-General. 

115. It is intended that the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix \ I snail 
be as exhaustive as is reasonably possible. But it has been found on examination 
that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and private character 
with regard to which the legislative power can appropriately rest with the Provinces 
only. It- is accordingly proposed to include in tne Provincial List a general power 
to legislate on any matter of a merely local and private nature in fhe_ Province not 
specifically included in that List and not falling within List l or List III; but in 
order to provide for the possibility that a subject which is in its inception ot a 
merely local or private character may subsequently become of all-India interest, it is 
proposed to make that power subject to a right of the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion to sanction general legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject- 
matter. 

Provision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any Provin- 
cial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any, not falling 
within the space of any of the three lists, by means of an Act to the Governor- 
General, given at his discretion, has been obtained, and to which (in the case of a 
Provincial Act! the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

116. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, at the request of two or more . 
Provinces, to pass a law which will be operative in those Provinces and in any 
other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which would other- 
wise fall within the legislative competence of a Province only. Such a Federal Act 
will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies, to subsequent amend- 
ment or repeal by the Legislature of that Province. 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of fhc 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Ruler of that State has by 
his Instrument of Accession accepted as a Federal subject, the Act of the Federal 
Legislature, whether passed before or after the making of the law of the State, will 
prevail. 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation as 
to the validity of Acts, provision will be made limiting the period within which an 
Act may be called into question on the ground that exclusive powers to pass such 
legislation were vested in a Legislature in India other than that which enacted it ; 
and enabling a subordinate Court before which the validity of an Act is called _ in 
question on that ground within the time limit to refer the question to the High 
Court of a Province or State for its decision ; and also enabling the High Court of 
a Province or State to require a subordinate Court to make such a reference. 

119. The consent of the Governor-General, given at his discretion, will be re- 
quired to the introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which repeals or 
amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to British India, or 
any Governor-General’s or Governors Act or Ordinance.” or which affects any 
Department reserved for the control of the Governor-General, or the coinage and 
currency of the Federation, or the powers and duties of the Federal P.escrvc Bank 
in relation to the management of currency and exchange, or religion or religious 
rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 

120. The consent of the Governor-General, given in his discretion, will be re- 
quired to the introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on such of the 
matters enumerated in the preceding paragraph, as are within the competence of ft 
Provincial Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is repugnant 
to a Governor’s Act or Ordinance ;t or which affects religion or religious rites and 
usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on these latter 
subjects will require the consent of the Governor of the Province given in his 
discretion. 

121. The giving of consent by the Governor-General or any Governor to the in- 
troduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to bis power of withholding his assent 
to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 


‘A Governor-General’s or Governor's Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103. 

tThis relates only to an Ordinance of the kind described in paragraph 103. 
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only that prior consent to its introduction was not given, provided that it was duly 
assented to either by His Majesty, or by the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be. 

122. 'The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting in British India any British subject (including companies, 
partnerships or associations constituted by or under any Federal or Provincial law), 
in respect of taxation, the holding of property of any kind, the carrying on of any 
profession, trade, business or occupation, or the employment of any servants _ or 
agents, or in respect of residence or travel within the boundaries of the Federation, 
to any disability or discrimination based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or 
place of birth ; but no law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on 
the ground only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or 
mortgage of agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in 
that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
haring the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise be void on the 
ground of its discriminatory character will be valid if previously declared by the 
Governor-General or a Governor, as the ease may be, in his discretion, to be neces- 
sary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof. 

f Without qualification of this kind, legislation such as, for example, the Indian 
Criminal Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph.] 

123. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom 
(including companies, etc., incorporated or constituted by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain speci- 
fied rights, if an Indian subject of His Majesty, or a company, etc., constituted by or 
under a Federal or Provincial law, as the case may be, would not in the exercise in 
the United Kingdom of the corresponding right be subject in the United Kingdom 
to any disability or discrimination of the same or a similar character. The rights in 
question are the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to 
hold property of any kind ; to carry on any trade or business in, or with the in- 
habitants of, British India ; and to ’appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis 
of ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom. 

f A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to the 
registration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. A 
Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera- 
tion in the Indian Legislature.] 

124. An Act of the Federal or of a Provincial Legislature, however, which, with 
a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, 
bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fall within the terms 
of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact that it is limited to per- 
sons or companies resident or incorporated in India, or that it imposes on 
companies not trading in India before the Act was passed as a condition of 
eligibility for any such gTant, bounty or subsidy that the company shall be in- 
corporated under laws of British India, or conditions as to the composition of the 
Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given for training the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. 

A D.'-mnsTE atiye Relations eetwxes Federal Goyef.xmen't amd Urrrrs 
Relations icith ihe Provinces 

125. It will be the dnty of a Provincial Government so to exercise its executive 
power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as 
to secure that due elect is given within the Province to every Act of the Federal 
Legislature which applies to that Province ; and the authority of the Federal 
Government will extend to the giving of directions to a Provincial Government to 
that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of direc- 
tions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which the Jatters executive 
power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter which affects the 
administration of a Federal subject. 
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126. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion to issno 
instructions to the Governor of any Province as to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to be exercised for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thereof. 

Relations Kith the States-members of the Federation 

127. It will be the doty of the Ruler of a State to secure that due effect is given 
within the territory of his State to every Act of the Federal Legislature which ap- 
plies to that territory. 

128. The Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terms of any State's 
Instrument of Accession so provide, will be required to make agreements with the 
Ruler of any State for the carrying out in that State, through the agency of State 
authorities, of any Federal purpose. But it will be a condition of every such agree- 
ment that the Governor-General shall be entitled, by inspection or otherwise, to 
satisfy himself that an adequate standard of administration is maintained. 

129. The Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
general instructions to the Government of any State-member of the Federation 
for the purpose of ensuring that the Federal obligations of that State are duly 
fulfilled. 


Financial Powers and Relations 

{ See also paragraphs 45—51 and 95—100 for the legislative procedure with re- 
gard to Financial Proposals.) 

Properly, Contracts and Suits 

130. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against the 
Secretary of State in council will, subject to the reservations specified below, be ins- 
tituted By or against the Federal Government or the Government of a Governor’s 
province as the case may be. 

131. All property in India which immediately before the date of the establish- 
ment of the Federation was Tested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of India will continue to be vested in His Majesty, but for the respective 
purposes of the Federal Government and the Governments of Governors’ Provinces, 
and will, subject to any special provisions which may be _ made in relation to 
Railways, be allocated between the Federal and the Provincial Governments 
accordingly. Property vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of 
India which are outside the Federal ana Provincial spheres will not be affected by 
this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made with regard to property outside India 
vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of India. 

132. Existing powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
property allocated under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the acquisition 
of property and the making of contracts for’ purposes of government which arc not 
outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be transferred to and become powers 
of the Governor-General of the Federation and Governors of Provinces respectively. 
All contracts, etc., made under the powers so transferred will be expressed to Be 
made by the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, and may be 
cxecute3 and made in such manner and by such persons as he may direct, 
but no personal liability will be incurred by any person making or executing such 
a contract. 

133. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of State in 
Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act by or 
against the Secretary of State in Council. 

134. Rights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence at 
the commencement of the Act, including existing immunities from Indian income-tax 
in respect of jnterest on sterling loans issued or gaaranted by the Secretary of State 
in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, but for the passing of the 
Act would have been enforceable by or against the Secretary of State in Council, 
will after the commencement of the Act Be enforceable by or against the Secretary 
of State ; and all obligations arising under any such statnte or contract which im- 
posed a liability on the revenues of India will remain a liability on all the revenues 
of India whether Federal or Provincial. 
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135. Money required to meet any judgment or award given against the Secretary 
or State win. in the first instance, be a charge on the revenues of the Federation 
with the right of recovery by the Federal Government, where necessary and appro- 
priate, from provincial revenues. The Secretary of State will have power to secure 
implementing of any judgment or award obtain against him. 

Allocation of Revenues 

Note. — Legislative powers in relation to taxation and raising of revenue will be 
defined by the legislative schedules in Appendix YI (see in particular items 34 — 3? 
and 49— ”54 of list I, and 63-67, with Annexure, of List H). 

133. Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Legislature of a Go- 
vernor’s Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws will be allocated 
as provincial revennes. 

Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to make laws will be allocated as Federal revennes ; bnt 
in the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will be em- 
powered or required to make assignments to~ Provinces or States from Federal 
revennes 

Salt. Federal Excises. Export Duties. 

137. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Provinces and States 
in accordance with such schemes of distribution as it may determine the whole or 
any part of the net revennes derived from any one or more of the sources specified 
in "the margin ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute or jute products, an 
assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, and will amount to at least 
50 per cent of the net revenue from the duty. 

13S. The net revennes derived from the sources specified below will be assigned 
to the Governors 7 Provinces. The Federal Legislature will, in each case, lay down 
the basis of distribution among the Provinces, but will be empowered to impose and 
retain a surcharge on snch taxes for Federal purposes : — 

Duties on property passing on death (other than land). 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital (other than land.) 

Terminal taxes on railway, water, or air-borne goods and passengers, and taxes 
on railway tickets and goods freights. 

Stamp” duties which are the subject of legislation by the Indian Legislature at the 
date of federation. 

139. A prescribed percentage not being less than 59 per cent, nor more than 75 
per cent, of the net revenue derived from the sources specified below (exclusive of 
any surcharges imposed by the Provinces, and (of revennes derived from taxes on 
‘ the oScial emoluments of Federal officers or taxes on income attributable to Chief 
Commissioners 7 Provinces and other Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed 
basis to the Governors 7 provinces. 

Provision will be made enabling this arrangement, with such modifications as may 
be found necessary, to be extended to any State-members of the Federation which 
has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding the taxes on income referred to in 
the margin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the_coxmcncement of the Constitution Act, 
however, the Federal _ Government will be entitled to retain in aid of federal revennes 
out of the moves which would otherwise be assigned to the Provinces (the amount 
distributed to the Provinces being correspondingly reduced) a sum to be prescribed 
and for each of the next seven years a sum which is in any year less than that re- 
tained in the previous year by an amount equal to one-eighth of the sum originally 
prescribed. Bat the Governor-General will be empowe ed in his discretion to suspend 
these reductions in whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincial 
Ministers he is of opinion that their continuance for the time being would endanger 
the financial stability of the_ Federation. 

149. Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs which directly affects any revenues assigned to the Provinces 
under these paragraphs will require the previous consent of the Governor- 
General given in his discretion after consultation with the Federal and Provincial 
Ministers. 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for Federal 
purposes on taxes on income (other than agricultural income), no part of the pro- 
ceeds of which will be assigned to Governors 7 Provinces (or other Units). While 
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such surcharges are in operation, each State-Member of the Federation (unless it has 
agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding taxes on income as applying to the 
State) will contribute to Federal revenues a sum to be assessed on a prescribed basis. 
But States will not be required to contribute any counterpart to the special addition 
to taxes on income imposed in September 1931, if and so long as those additions are 
still being imposed ; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

142. The powers of the Federal Legislature in respect of the imposition of taxes 
on income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the expiry of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the imposition of taxes on 
companies in any State-member of the Federation. Any taxes so imposed", will, if 
any State so elects, be collected directly from the State by the Federal Government 
and not from the company. 

143. Any assignment or distribution of revenues from Federal sonrees to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as .mav be laid 
down by Act of the Federal Legislature for the purpose of effecting adjustments 
in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a financial character enjoyed by a 
State. 

144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors 1 Provinces out 
of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed period. 

145. ‘'Prescribed" in the above paragraphs means prescribed by His Majesty by 
Order in Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for approval. 

Borrowing Powers 

146. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any purposes of 
the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues within snch limits as may from 
time to time be fixed by Federal law. [9 and 10 Will. Ill c. 44. sections To and SG, 
which necessitates the existing East India Loans Act procedure in relation to Indian 
sterling borrowing, will cease to have effect.) 

147. The trustee status of the existing India sterling loans will be maintained 
and will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

14S. The Federal Government will be empowered to grant loans to, or to 
guarantee a loan by, any Governors province or State-member of the Federation on 
snch terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

149. The Government of a Governor's Province will have power to borrow for 
any provincial purpose on the security of provincial revenues, within such limits as 
may from time to time be fixed by provincial law, bnt the consent of the Federal 
Government will be required if either (a) there is still outstanding any part of a 
loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government or by the Governor-Genera! 
in Council before the commencement of the Constitution Act ; or (b) the loan is 
to be raised outside India. 

General 

159. Provision will be made securing that Eederal and Provincial revenues shall 
be npplied for the purposes of the government of India alone. 

Pact IV. — THE JUDICATURE. — The Pederal Court 

151. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and not less than 

Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding as His Majesty may, from 
time to lime, after considering any Address from the Federal Legislature submitted to 
him by the Governor-General, think fit to appoint. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the Federal Court will be appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any Judge may resign 
his office to the Governor-General. 

152. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the Federal 
Court will ba fixed by Order in Council. Bat neither the salary of a .lodge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absencq or pension will be liable to be varied to his dis- 
advantage during bis tenure of office. 

153. A person will not be qualified for appointment as a Jodge of the Federal 
Court unless he— 

( a ) has been for at least five years a Judge of a Chartered High Conrt : or 

[b) has been for at least five years a Judge of a State Conrt in India and was. 
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at ‘he dale of Me appointment as such, qualified for appointment as a Judge of a 
Chartered High Court : or 

(c) has been for at least five years a Judge of any Court, other than a Chartered 
High’ Court, and was,'si the date of Ms appointment as such, qualified for appoint- 
ment as a Jndge of a Chartered High Court : or 

(tf) is s Barrister of England or Xorthem Ireland, or a Member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Scotland, of at least 15 years standing; or 

(e) has been for at least 15 years an Advocate or Pleader of any High Court or 
of two or more High Courts in succession. 

If 4. The Federal Court will sit at DelM and at such other place or places, if 
any, as the Chief Justice, vrith the approval of the Governor-General, from time to 
time appoints^ 

155. The -tederal Court Trill have an exclusive original jurisdiction in — 

(*) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the deter- 
mination of any rights or obligations arising thereunder, where the parties to the 
dispute are — 

(a) the Federation and either a Province or a State or 
(5) two Provinces or two States or a Province and State 

(ti) any matter involving interpretation of, or arising under, any agreement en- 
tered into after the commencement of the Constitution Act between" the Federation 
and a Province, or a State, or between two Provinces, or a Province and a State, 
unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

A matter' brought before the Federal Court under the provisions of this paragraph 
will be heard in the first instance by one Judge or such number of Judges as may 
be prescribed by rules of Court, and an appeal will lie to a Fnll Bench of the Court 

constituted of such number, not being Iks than of Judges as may be? determined 

in the same manner. 

155. Tie Federal Court will have an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any 
decision given by any High Court or any State Coart, so far as it involves the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising there- 
under. No appeal will lie under tMs provision except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or the State or Supreme Court in a 

ciriljmse in which the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Its 

lo(. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on facts 
stated by the Court from which the appeal is brought. The Federal Court may on 
application for leave to appeal require a Special Case to be stated, and may return 
a Special Cass so stated for a further statement of facts. 

153. An appeal will lie without leave to the Eng in Council from a decision of 
the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act, 
but, subject always to the grant of special leave by His Majesty, in any other case 
only by leave of the Federal' Court, unless the valoe of the subject-matter in dispute 
exceeds Es 

15?. There will be no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct to the 
fang in Connell against any decision of a Hinh Court in cases where, under the 
Constitution Act, an appeal lies to the Federal Court, either as of right’ or by leave 
cf the Court. 

260. The process of the .tederal Court will run throughout the Federation, 
and within those territories all autheritis, civil and judicial, will be bound in any 
place within their respective jurisdictions to recognize and enforce the process and 
judgments of the Federal Court ; and all other Courts witMn the Federation will be 
bound to recognize decisions of the Federal Court as binding upon themselves. 

161. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, to refer to the 
Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any justiciable matter which he consi- 
ders of such a nature and of such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Conrt upon it. 

162. Provision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, similar to- 
ihese enjoyed by High Courts, enabling tee Court to grant remedies : and the Conrt 
-wiTl be empowered, with the approval of the Governor-General, to make rules of 
Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Court, including the fees to be 
charged in respect of proceedings in the Court. 

The Ssprems Cc'.cri 

163. Provision will be made enabling the Federal Legislature to establish a 
Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with 3 jurisdiction not exceeding that 

43 
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indicated in the following paragraphs and to confer^ on it powers to grant re- 
medies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed by a- 
High Court. . . . 

But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. _ 

164. The President and Judges of the Supreme Court will be appointed by His 

Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure o! office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any Judge may resign 
his office to the Governor-General. _ 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for appointment of Judges will be 
the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of that Court, the 
salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges will be regulated by Order 
in Council. 

165. The Supreme Court will he a Court of Appeal from the High Courts m 
British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. Appeals to the Supreme Court in civil cases will be subject to the provisions 
now applicable to appeals to His Majesty in Council, including appeals by special 
leave, but power will be reserved to the Federal Legislature to limit the right of 
appeal, so far ns it depends on the value of the subject-matter in dispute, to cases 
in which the value exceeds a specified amount not being less than Rs. 10,000 (the 
existing limit in the case of appeals to the King in Council). 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been passed 
or where an acquittal on a criminal charge has been reserved by a High Court, and 
also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supreme Court on consideration 
of a certificate by a High Court that the ease is a fit one for a farther appeal. 

167. On the establishment of the Supreme Court, a direct appeal from a High 
Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will bo barred. 
An appeal from the Supremo Court to His Majesty in Council will bo allowed in civil 
cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave. In criminal cases no 
appeal will be allowed to His Majesty in Council, whether by special leave or other- 
wise. 

The Provincial High Courts 

163. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually known as 
Chartered High Courts, will bo maintained. 

169. The Judges of High Courts will continue to be appointed by His Majesty 
and will hold office daring good behaviour. The tenure of office of any Judgo will 
cease on his attaining the age of 62 years, and any Judge may resign his office to 
the Governor-General. 

170. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will remain 
as at present, but the existing provision, which requires one-third of the Judges of n 
Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and 
that one-third must bo members of the Indian Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to be Judge will bo eligible for appointment as Chief 
Justice. 

171. The salaries, pensions, leave, 'nnd other allowances of Judges of High Courts 
will bo regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to be varied to his 
disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 
vacancies in the High Courts will be vested in the Governor-General in his discre- 
tion. 

173. Subject to any Provincial Legislature within . their respective spheres, ns 
determined by the provisions 111, 112, and 114, the High Courts will have the juris- 
diction, powers and authority vested in them at the time of the commencement of 
the Constitution Act, 

174. His Majesty will bo empowered to establish additional Chartered High 
Courts as required, and the Governor-General will, ns at present, have power to 
transfer areas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of another, nnd to 
authorise a High Court to_ exercise jurisdiction in parts of British India not included 

. Ti- 0 °?v " m ' ts of hs jurisdiction, nnd in respect of British subjects in parts 
of Tnuta outside British India. 

175. The Federal Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of superinten- 
dence exercised by High Courts over subordinate Courts in the Province. 
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Past Y.— Tee Secretary of State's Advisees 

176. After the commencement of the Constitution Act the Councils of India as 
at present constituted Trill cease to exist- Bat the Secretary of State Trill be empow- 
ered to appoint not less than three, nor more than six, persons (of whom trro at 
least must have held oSce for at least ten years under the Crown in India) for the 
purpose of advising him. 

17 t. Any person so appointed will hold office for a term of five years, will not 
be eligible for reappointment, and will not be capable, while holding his appoint- 
ment. of sitting or voting in Parliment. 

ITS. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be £ a year, to be 

defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

179. The Secretary of State will determine the matters npon which he will con- 
sult his advisers, and* will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individually or 
collectively, on any matter. Bat so long as a Secretary of State remains the autho- 
rity charged bv the Constitution Act with the control of any members of the Public 
Services in India ( see paragraph 1S7 ) he will be required to lay before his advisers, 
and to obtain the concurrence of the Majority of them to. any draft or rales which 
he proposes to make under the Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating 
conditions of service, and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal 
admissible to him nnder the Constitution Act from any such member. 

Paet YI.— THE PUBLIC SERYICES— General 

IS?. Every person employed under the Crown in India will be given a fall 
indemnity against civil and "criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or purported to 
be done in the execution of his duty. 

1SL Every person employed in a civil capacity nnder the Crown in India will 
hold office during His Majesty's pleasure, but he "will not be liable to dismissal by 
any authority subordinate to" the authority fay whom he was appointed; or to dis- 
missal or reduction without being given formal notice of any charge made against 
him and an opportunity of defending himself, unless he has been convicted in a 
criminal court or has absconded. 

Persons cpvointed for the Secretory of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act. and persons to be appointed by the Secretary of State 
thereafter. 

IS. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service rights posse- 
sed by him at that date or will receive such compensation" for the loss of any of 
them "as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of 
State will also be empowered to award compensation in any other case in which he 
considers it to he jnst and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of p ersons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix YU, Part I.* These rights 
will be In part embodied in the Constitution Act 3nd in part provided', for by rules 
made by the Secretary of State. 

■fl£o. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act make 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiatiscal 


"The rights referred to in items 14, 15 and 16 of this Appendix will be extended 
to persons" appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act and to persons appointed by the Secretary of State there- 
after, serving under the Federal Government, the Governor-General jbeing substitu- 
ted for the Governor. 

tUnder existing conditions the personnel required for External Affairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common department — the Indian 
Foreign and Political Department. After the commencement of the Constitution Act 
the litter will be under the Viceroy and their recruitment will be controlled by 
FIT- Majesty's Government. The personnel of the Department of External Affairs 
will be under the Governor-General, who will himself direct and control that Depart- 
ment. The method of recruitment to it has not yet been determined by His Meiesty' 
Government. For some time at any rate it may, for practical ^reasons, be found 
desirable to make the two departments interchangeable. 
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Department.* The conditions of all persons so appointed, including conditions 
as to pay and allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. It is intended that these rules shall in subs- 
tance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Act. 

184. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to enjoy 
all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will receive such 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award com- 
pensation to any such person in any other case in which he considers it to be just 
and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

185. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the num- 
ber and character of civil posts to be held by ipersons appointed by the Crown, by 
the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, and prohibiting the 
filling of any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise than by the appointment 
of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of any reserved post for a period 
longer than three months without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State or 
save under conditions prescribed by him. 

186. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights will be regulated in 
accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act and the 
Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending rules varying any of 
these conditions so as to affect adversely the pensions, etc., of any person appointed 
before the variation is made. An award of pension less than the maximum pension 
admissible will requite the consent of the Secretary of State. 

Claims in respect of pensions will be against the Federal Government only ; it 
will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments with the 
Provinces. The pensions of all persons appointed before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act will be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing 
permanently outside India. The pensions of persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State or by the Crown after the date will also be exempt from the Indian taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside India. 

187. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council will 
continue to be exercised by the Secretary ofl State in respect of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the Secretary of State until 
His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment designates another authority for the purpose, Any rule mndo by the Secretary 
of State will require the approval of the Secretary of State’s Advisory Council, un- 
less and until both Houses of Parliament by resolution otherwise determine. 

188. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown who 
is or_ has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person who, though not 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the com men cement^of the Cons- 
titution Act, or by the Secretary of State after its commencement, holds or has held 
a post borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, may be given such of the 
rights and conditions of service and employment of persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Conned or by the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State, may 
decide to be applicable to his case. 

189. A statement of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to the Services 
and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both Houses of Parliament. 

At the expiration of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act, a 
statutory enquiry will_ be held into the question of future recruitment for those Ser- 
vices, except the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical Department. The decision 
on the results of this enquiry, with which the Governments in India concerned will be 
associated, will rest with His Majesty’s Government, and be Bubject to the approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Persons appointed or to be appointed othcricisc than bp the Secretary of 
State in Council or the Secretary of State 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively will appoint and, 
subject to the following paragraphs, determine the conditions of service of nil 
persons in the Federal and Provincial services other than persons appointed by the 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Conned, or by the Secretary of State. 

*See also the end of paragraph 72 of the Introduction. 
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1 51. Every person in those Services at the commencement of the Constitution 
Acs wilf continue to enjoy all service rights existing ns at that date. A summary 
c£ the principal existing rights is set ouf in Appendix VTE, Part II. 

152/ No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of State in 
Council who was serving in India in a civil capacity before the commencement of 
the Constitution Act will have his conditions of service in respect of pay allowances, 
pension or any other matt a, adversely affected, save by an authority in India 
competent to pass such an order on the Sth March 1926, or with the sanction of 
such authority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

193. No rule or order of the Federal ’ or a Provincial Government affecting 
emoluments, pensions, provident fnnds. or gratnities, and no order npon a memorial 
will be made or passed to the disadvantage of an ofneer appointed to a Central 
Service. Class I, or to a Provincial Servicer before the commencement of the Act, 
without the personal concurrence of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be. No post in a Central Service Class I. or any Provincial Service shall 
be brought under reduction, if such reduction would adversely affect any person 
who. at the'commencecent of the Constitution Act, was a member of those services, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be. 
or in the case of any person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State 
in Council, or the Secretary of State. 

194. Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time permanent ap- 
pointment, will he entitled to one appeal against any order of censure or punish- 
ment, Gr against any order Effecting adversely any conditions of service, pay, allow- 
ances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than an order made by the 
Federal Government in the case of oScers serving under the control of that Govern- 
ment, or an order made by a Provincial Government in the case of oScers serving 
under the contra! of Provincial Governments. 


Public Service Commissions 

195. There will be a Eedera! Public Service Commission and a Provincial Public 
Service Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same Provincial Com- 
mission will be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly. 

195. The members of the Federal Pnblic Service Commission will be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, who will also determine their number, tenure of oSce 
and conditions of service, including pay allowances, and pensions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his term of oSce will be' eligible for further oSce 
under the Crown in India : the other members will be eligible for appointment as 
Chairman of the Federal Commission or as Chairman of a Provincial Commission, 
and their eligibility for other appointments under the Crown in Indi 2 will be subject 
to regulations made by the Secretary of State. 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor, who will also determine at his discretion their number, tenure of 
oSce, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, and pesions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will be ineligible for further oEee 
under the Crown in India, save as Chairman or member of the Federal Pnblic Ser- 
vice Commission. The other members will be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or members of the Federal Commission or of any Provincial Commission, and their 
ellgibllty for other appointments under the Crown in Indiajwill be subject to regula- 
tions made by the Governor. 

19S. The emoluments of the members of all Public Service Commissions will not 
be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 

199. The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions will conduct all 
competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial Services res- 
pectively. The Governments will be required to consult them on all matters relating 
to methods of recruitment, on appointments by selection, on promotions, and on 
transfers from one service' to another, and the Commissions will advise as to the 
suitability of candidates for such appointments, promotions or transfers. 

209. The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject to 
such exceptions (if any) as may be specified in regulations to be made bv the Secre- 
tary of State or a Governor, as the case may be ; to consult the Pnblic Service 
Commissions in connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for 
suspension) affecting persons in the Public Services In cases which are submitted to 
the Governments for orders in the exercise of their original or appellate powers ; in 
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connection with any claim by an officer that a Government should bear the costs _ol 
his defence in legal proceedings against him in respect of acts done in his official 
capacity ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or a Governor, as the case may 
be. But no regulations made by a Governor will be able to confer powers on a 
Provincial Commission in relation to any person appointed by the Secretary Of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other per- 
son who is not a member of one of the Provincial Services, of the Governor- 
General. 

201. The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer to the 
appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if they think 
fit to do so ; and the Secretary of State will be empowered to refer to the Federal 
Commission any matter relating to persons appointed by him on which he may 
desire to have the opinion of the Commission. 

Past VII.— TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

*202. The Constitution Act, though treating the Federation as a whole, will 
contain provisions enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which (it provides 
to be brought into being if nesessary before the Constitution as a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also, to be included in the Constitution 
Act, will enable in that event temporary modifications to be made in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing the esistence of the 
present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the number of Counsellors whom 
the Governor-General may {appoint, or ‘placing the administration of all departments 
of the Central Government under the Governor-General’s exclusive control, and of 
suspending the operation of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. 
Broadly stated, the effect of those transitory provisions will be that the executive 
of the Central Government, though necessarily deprived of much of its present 
range of authority in the Provinces, would for the time being be placed in substanti- 
ally the same position as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under 
the existing Act. 


''This paragraph should be read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
Introduction. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

CONSERVATIVE ATTACK ON INDIAN POLICY 

HOUSE OF C0MH0NS-22nd. FEBRUARY 1933 

In the House of Commons on the 22nd. February Sir Henry Page Graft moved 
his motion which “declares Central Responsibility is inexpedient in India at 
present and urges that extension of Self-Government to the Provinces should ha 
the first step. It affirms that until provincial Self-Government has proved effective 
and the provinces with due experience are prepared to federate with the States as 
partners of the British Empire general Self-Government will be gravely dangerous 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the British interests involved in it.” 

Sir Henry Page-Croft proposing his motion dwelt on the importance of the 
subject which he eaid, far transcended any other question that the House was 
likely to be called on to consider. He referred to the grave anxiety felt especially 
in Lancashire, and said that if the members felt that Government was going too far 
it was their duty to express their feeling immediately. 

Sir H. Page-Croft maintained that the Conservatives endorsed the hasty ideas 
of the Labour Government without facing the realities or considering the conse- 
quences of the policy which must mean the end of the British rule and influence in 
India. Sir Henry paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare for the “extraordinary change” 
since he took office and likened him to the man who jumped on to a runaway 
coach tearing down-hill. He reminded Sir S. Hoare that there was a safe side-road 
to the Provinces and urged that when the Provinces graduated in the hard school 
of self-government and desired partnership in the Empire it will be the summit of 
Britain’s Imperial purpose, but those conditions did not exist at present, 

Mr. Mcrsden (Conservative), seconding the motion, contended that the prepon- 
derating agriculturalponulation had been inadequately represented at the Round 
Table Conference. He dwelt on the need of good administration whatever form of 
Government and urged the need of cautious progress. He advocated ascertain- 
ing the result of the responsibilty in the Provinces, before giving it in the Centre. 

An amendment to Sir Henry Page-CrofCs motion in the Commons had been 
tabled by Lard Eustace Percy and Mr. Molsan, declaring that it was inadvisable at 
present to make any delaration of policy with regard to the future of the Govern- 
ment of India which might be interpreted either as signifying a change of its gene- 
ral attitude or restricting its fredom to pass a considered judgment on the con- 
crete proposals to be laid before it in future. 

There wa3 also a Socialist amendment demanding the release of political prisoners 
not convicted for violence. 

Both the Labourite and Lord Eustace Percy’s amendments were on paper and 
the Speaker called on Lord Percy. Although the Speaker’s reasons for the selection 
of particular amendments were not! known, it’was in accordance with the usual prin- 
ciples that the wider of the two amendments should be chosen, even though a more 
restricted amendment had been put down by the official Opposition. Any way the 
selection of the amendment was exclusively the prerogative of the Speaker. 

Lord Percy pointed out that he moved the amendment because he felt that Sir 
H. Page-Croft Eought to commit the House to definite proposals, whereas the House 
of Commons was not committed to any particular proposals. Urging that the select 
committee should be independent and unfettered by any previous declarations Lord 
Percy said that many people felt that the House would have to resolve itself into 
the Committee to determine afresh nothing less than the best form of Government 
for India. Referring to Sir H. Page-Croft’s advocacy of the Simon Report, Lord 
Percy pointed out that the chapter of finance was now out of date and added that 
it was impossible to have the real test of capacity of self-government, unless the 
text included responsibility for law and order. Lord Percy stressed the impossibility 
of leaving the existing constitutions unchanged and concluded by urging the House 
to refrain from prejudging the eventual decision or prejudicing the fair-minded con- 
sideration of the Government’s proposal by passing Sir Henry Page-Croft’s resolu- 
tion, which could not represent the lines of the future Government of India, 
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Major Attlee declared that Sir H. Pace-Croft had Ignorged some prime facts of 
the situation. He reminded the House that there was a definite pledge which could 
not be disregarded. Stressing the importance of getting Indian opinion ready to 
work the reforms he emphasised the strength and force of nomination in India and- 
said he believed that the success of the nest step would lie not in accuracy of the 
reforms in every detail, but gesture on the part of Government by releasing the 
political prisoners and inviting the Congress again to join in the work. 

Mr. Bernays, supporting the amendment, declared that the risks of _ Government 
policy were negligible compared with the risk of Churchill’s policy, which _ involved 
a return to the 19th century structure of the Government, without its stability. 

Afr. Churchill, intervened and Eaid that the only policy to which he was commit- 
ted was within the ambit of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Bernays replied that that was the policy he was attacking and said that it was 
not a choice between the Simon Report and the White Paper, but between the 
White Paper and military autocracy. He expressed the opinion that a large section 
in India desired peace and to be detached from civil disobedience by a generous 
settlement. 

Sir B. Mitchell Barths caused laughter by declaring that he and Mr. Gandhi 
were the only two genuine diehards living. Gandhi would like to revert to 1753 and 
Sir R. Banks to 185S. The difference was that Mr. Gandhi thought it possible to 
revent to 1758 and the speaker knew that it was impossible for him to revert to 
'.1858 even to 1920. He urged the House not to take ill-advised and premature action 
but reserved the right to be satisfied with their own conscience and the best interests 
of the Empire. 

Sir Altered Knox supporting Sir H. Page-Croft, wa3 of opinion that the debate 
wonld indicate the depth of feeling with regard to the British commitments in India 
and future policy. 

Secretary of State’s Statement 

Sir Samuel Eoare assured the House that the Government had not the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obligations and taking :action which wonld 
close India to the Empire. He emphasised that there was no change in the position 
of himEdf, the Government and the House of Commons since the Government pro- 
posals of December 1931 were overwhelmingly approved. The position was exactly 
the same with one exception, that the state of India was much better. (Cheers). 

Sir S. Hoare referred in this connection to the substantial restoration of law 
and order, the crushing of the boycott, the release, without serious result, of two- 
thirds of civil disobedience prisoners and the “most notable evidence of nil” the 
overwhdraing_ ratification of the Ottawa Agreement and the enactment by the Cen- 
tral and Provincial legislatures of legislation to deal with any renewed threats against 
the established Government. He claimed that nothing had happened to justify the 
House of Commons altering its general attitude on Indian reforms. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to refer fo Major Attlee’s appeal for the release of poli- 
tical prisoners ana said_ he was afraid he had nothing to ndd to the answers he had 
given to the questions in the House. We are genuinely very nnxions for the co- 
operation of every section of opinion but were not prepared to repeat the experi- 
ment that had not altogether succeeded owing to the action of the Congress two years 
ago. We conld not contemplate a release of that kind until we were f ally satisfied 
that civil disobedience will not break out again. 

Dealing with the points raised by Sir Henry Page-Croft, Sir S. Hoare admitted 
the financial difficulty and pointed out that it was impossible to forecast the exnct 
position when a Federation was established. He reminded the House of the expert 
view that the Federal Government would not cost substantially more than the exist- 
ing Central. Government. 

Sir S. Hoare did not discuss Safeguards in detail, but said that the Government 
had not receded from the position taken up from the start. He asked for the sus- 
pension of judgment until the White Paper was published. He emphasised that an 
effective rederntion, representing n big body of Indian States, was the basic condition 
of the Government proposals. 

^‘5 ,S;, Hoare sympathised with the anxiety with regard to law and order and 
assured the Honse that the Government were giving full attention to it, particularly 
the question of Indian Police. 
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Wit tin the limits of the transfer of law and order, the Government were taking 
every step to safeguard the future of the great Service to whicq we were under per- 
petual obligations. 

Mr. Churchill asked if it had been decided to transfer law and order in the 
Provinces. 

Sir S. Hoars proceeded to explain that the Government had been driven to 
the conclusion that Provincial Autonomy was a contradiction in terms and would 
not work without the transfer of law and order. He had discussed the matter with 
Indians of every school of thought and in no province could a substantial body of 
opinion work Provincial Autonomy if law and order was not transferred. These were 
the arguments of the Simon Commission and Government had come to moch the 
same conclusion. 

In affirming Sir Henry Page Croft's resolution that it would drive every Indian 
into non-co-operaticn. Sir S. Honre contended that the wise course was to" continue 
on the present line. It would not always be easy for the Congress to refuse the pre- 
sent conditions to co-operate. None the less we have many more friends in India 
than a year or two ago and several large sections of public opinion supported the 
policy. "It would be disastrous if. with the work already done and the success 
achieved, the House seemed to show vacillation. 

Sir S. Hoare agreed that the last decision must rest with the Government in 
the preparation of the Bill and with Parliament in the attitude it took thereto 
and it was because of this that the Government proposed a unique procedure 
in constitutional, history. Government was not trying to repeat the Irish prece- 
dent or facicg the House with a dilemma of accepting a document or repudiating a 
pledge. Government proposals would, in a few weeks’ time, be circulated as a White 
Paper which would go to the Select Committee empowered to confer with Indians. 
The Select Committee would be master of its own procedure and be able to present 
its own proposals. 

Sir H. P. Crofl asked if Sir S. Hoite would allow a free vote on the White 
Paper. 

Sir S. Hoare said that ha was unable to give a pledge now, but there would be 
a full debate on the resolution establishing the Committee. 

Sir S. Hoare concluded by appealing to the House to consider the proposals 
impartially and satisfy themselves, not only with their wisdom bnt also with warm 
hearts, remembering that Britishers and Indians were not rival nations fighting for 
supremacy, but representatives of two great civilisations, which, if held together, 
might confer a benefit unprecedented in the history of the world and the British 
Empire. 

Before the adoption of Lord Percy’s amendment, the time allotted for the debate 
expired and the House proceeded to other business. 

Official Policy Apfeoved 

Sir H. Page-Croft's motion was defeated by 2T7 votes to 42 and Lord Percy’s 
amendment adopted. 


Debate ob the White Paper 

HOUSE OF C OHM ON’S— 2 7th. 21 ARCH to 29th. MARCH 1933 

The Commons was crowded on the 27th. March for the three-days’ debate on 
the motion of Sir S. Hoare for the appointment of a Joint Committee of Peers and 
Commons to consider the Government’s scheme of constitutional reform for India. 

Sir S. Hoare emphasised that the House was not asked to decide the merits of 
the Government’s scheme at present and declared it was nonsense to suggest that 
Government had in any manner altered their policy. He dwelt on thfT pledges 
given to India and emphasised the necessity of a strong executive in India. He decla- 
red that the safeguards were as much in the Indian interests as in the British. 

Major Allies read a statement on behalf of the Labourites that the reserved 
powers should not prejudice India’s advance to full responsibility and asked for the 
44 
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rdease o£ political prisoners. He said that they would (serve on the Select Com- 
mittee ana do their utmost to get their views incorporated in the Committee’s 
report. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Motion 

The Honse was quite full and the galleries were crowded when Sir Samuel 
Eoare rose at 9-30 p.m. to move that — 

“Before Parliament was asked to take a decision upon the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, it is expedient that a Joint Select Committee of the Lords and 
the Commons, with power to call into consultation representatives of Indian States 
and British India, should be appointed to consider the future Government of India 
particularly to examine and report upon the proposals in the White Paper.” 

After various comments on the Government's position, he said that on the one 
hand their Indian policy was regarded as a white flag and on the other hand as a 
red flag flouting Indian nationalism. Amidst this diversity of tongues and extre- 
mity of abuse, he comforted himself with two reflections — first, that both 
the lines of criticism could not be right and, second, he asked the Honse to 
consider whether the Government’s proposals were sound and unsound and did not 
ask the Honse to go any farther than in the previous^ Indian debates or come to 
any decision on the merit of the Government’s scheme in this debate. _ It would be 
unfair, indeed almost criminal, to ask the House and Indian public opinion to come 
to definite decisions after two or three days’ debate. 

It was all moonshine to suggest that the Government had, in any way, altered 
their general lines of policy or had changed the procedural as a result of pressure 
from this or that section of the House. Parliament would be most unwise — and in 
view of the fact that year after year we had led India to believe in the continuous 
bestowal of new instalments of constitutional progress, it would be most unjust and 
unwise — to ignore this long continuous history and the moral obligations if not 
pledges into which time after time we had had entered. 

“We could not isolate the Indian question from the general field of Asiatic 
questions”, said Sir S. Hoare referring particularly to the Far Eastern situation, 
and asked, “is it a wonder, with all this ferment in Asia, that India should be 
raising its voice for recognition and demanding a greater share in its own 
Government 7" 

Great changes were now inevitable in the Government of India. Everyone 
admitted that changes were necessary and it was essential that no changes that 
Government proposed, still less any changes that Parliament enacted, should weaken 
the indian Executive either in the Centre or in the Provinces, Government were 
concentrating on essentials and defining responsibility. It was essential that the 
Executive in the Centre and in the Provinces should be strong. 

If the Government scheme was long, complicated and intricate, it was not due 
to the muddle-hradedness of the Government, but to the complexities of the Indian 
problem. The aim was to give the widest possible opporlunity to India for her own 
self-government and self-development. 

No scheme which did not honestly face all those problems or make serious 
attempt to reconcile those interests— often “conflicting interests’’— was worth the 
paper on which it was written. They had attempted to reconcile these interests. 
We began with the main Indian interests where our object had been to give Indians 
the widest possible^ opportunities for their own self-government and self-development. 
The safeguards^ which would necessarily take so prominent a place in the White Paper 
were designed just as much in the Indian interests as in the British. Indeed, one 
cf the most significant facts of the proceedings of the B. T. C. in December was 
the demand by Indians themselves towards safeguards. 

In the It. T. C. day after day were Hindus or Sikhs in the Punjab demanding 
safeguards for their communities, were Moslems demanding safeguards in Hindu 
provinces and were Depressed Classes demanding safeguards in provinces where 
there were many Depressed _ Class members. Another instance was the demand 
reiterated by All-Indian minorities for a declaration of fundamental rights in addi- 
tion actually to the demands for safeguards. 

"I state these facts to-day to show that these safeguards arc just as necessary 
and just as Etrongly demanded by Indian public opinion as they are by British 
pobne opinion. In approaching the question of Indian interests we have attempted 
to give Uic tallest possible _ scope for Indians to develop themselves on their own 
line*. \\ e have tried to give the fullest possible scope for Indian aspirations. If 
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we have introduced safeguards, it —as because we believe tbtt those safeguards are 
necessary if stable Government is to continue. It is said in India that the proposed 
transfer of responsibility to Indians amounts to little or nothing. Let Indians look 
upon the question from the viewpoint of the 230 millons who live in villages 
making a living upon land. Practically every single matter affecting them from 
day to day and from year to year it is* proposed to place under the direction of an 
Indian Minister depending upon a legislature elected by Indians on a wide fran- 
chise — a franchise made wider than now for the express purpose of giving the 
agricultural masses a chance to make their voice heard and for the express purpose 
of the protection of the poorer and less influential minorities". , 

Sir S. Ho3re said that the Indian cultivator was interested in rent, roadss water- 
supplies, police, edncation, public health, protection of cattle from disea e, the 
improvement of seeds and the provision of credits. There were 77 important items 
in the list of provincial snbjects. All these would in future be controlled and direc- 
ted by a Government responsible to himself and his fellows. Thirteen years ago all 
snch things were under the control of official Government. No such change had 
ever been proposed by constitutional methods in the Government of so vast a coun- 
try in so short a time. 

For the best part of the century, rightly or wrongly, we had led India on 
Western lines. We have mads every responsible public man in India believe that 
Western, particularly British, institutions were suited to India’s developments. 
The past pledges had left fall liberty to Parliament in the choice of the time and 
the manner of constitutional advance.* 

Dwelling on the importance of a strong executive. Sir S. Hoare said Govern- 
ment had not been blind to the recent* - world happenings. Government after 
Government and constitution after constitution in the East as well as the West had 
foundered owing to the weakness of the Executive. 

As regards what were commonly called British interests bnt were in fact joint 
Anglo-Indian interests, he said that after long years of partnership neither Govern- 
ment nor Parliament coaid agree to the repudiation of all those obligations into 
which we had entered of protecting the weaker from tyranny of the Etrong, avoi* 
ding anarchy and defending religions minorities from persecution. 

All those obligations were included in general terms in joint Anglo-Indian inter- 
ests which Government proposed to safeguard. The safeguards were not paper 
safeguards, and, if necessary, they could be carried into full effect. 

Sir S. Hoare deplored the attempts to shake confidence in Indian stocks, and 
said that it was essential for the success of the Federation that Indian credit should 
be maintained. Every Indian investor would have thst at heart. Half of India’s 
debt had been raised in India and the investor might rest assured that Parliament 
wonld never accept the Government’s proposal if there were justifications for the 
gloomy forecast of India’s financial future. 

Describing the commercial safeguards, Sir S. Hoare said that they were based on 
reciprocity which meant that anything we did for Indian traders or professional 
men in Britain, Indians should do for British traders and professional men in India. 
Anglo-Indian commercial relations were much better settled by agreement if possible. 
It was a satisfactory augury that Indian delegates at Ottawa were able to make a 
satisfactory agreement, at any rate on part of the subject, with representatives of 
Britain and the rest of the Empire which was ratified by a huge majority by the 
Indian Senate. 

Referring to the Princes, Sir S. Hoare paid a tribute to their long hereditary 
experience of Government and said however much the Princes might disagree among 
themselves, they were at any rate unanimous on two fundamental conditions — firstly, 
thdr support of stable government and secondly, their determination to rest within 
the British Empire. Indian States, through their representative, had made it quite 
clear that they were not prepared to enter any Government which was wholly under 
the control of Whitehall If, therefore, we were to have this valuable support of 
Indian Prince, it was necessary to embark on comprehensive proposals that would 
cover the Centre as well as the Provinces. 

Government attached the greatest value to the accession of Indian Prince to any 
system of Indian Government and their being repreented in the Central Govern- 
ment. Indian opinion almost unanimously wanted 3 comprehensive scheme. Every- 
one was anxious to see autonomy started in the Province, but we must realise that 
there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a reasonable atmosphere 
of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals covering the Federal 
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Cenlre. Referring to the interests of the Indian States, Sir S. Hoare said the White 
Paper said nothing about the relations of Indian Princes Trith the Crown for the 
very good reason that the broad question of Paramountcy did not enter the Federal 
Scheme and the Princes did not enter the scheme at all except so far as they them- 
selves agreed to modify their treaties upon entering Federation. There were two 
types of federation, one retaining predominant power at the Centre and. the other 
moving the balance of power to the federal units. Deliberately and designedly they 
had chosen the second type, namely, federation which transferred the main balance 
of power to the federal nnits. 

They made the choice for the obvious reason that the great Indian subcontinent 
with increasingly difficult problems was too diverse a unit to be managed by a 
highly centralised Federal Government. Therefore the basis of the proposals was for 
the Federal Government to be with a definitely limited field of activity, confined to 
specified federal subjects. The Federal Government should have sufficient revenue 
to meet its federal obligations and the provinces should be given the fullest possible 
field for autonomous development. One of the greatest advantages of the 
Indian Federal scheme was the advantages given to the Provinces to develop 
on their own lines. Sir S. Hoare thought they had pushed centralisation too far 
recently in India. 

Dealing with the possibilities of an Extremist majority in the Centre and possibly 
in several provinces which might smash the scheme. Sir S. Hoare did not wish to 
prophesy, but he thought that if the House analysed the proposals they would agreo 
that it was almost impossible, short of a landslide for the Extremists to control the 
federal Centre. He believed it was extremely difficult for Extremists to get r majo- 
rity in Provinces like Bengal. As far as Indian interests were concerned, ho 
believed their proposals were safeguarded and did a fair thing between the Centro 
and the Provinces and the Centre and Indian States. 

All these obligations were included in the general terms ‘‘joint Anglo-Indian 
Interests” which Government proposed to safeguard. It was fairer and more honest 
to list these safeguards in the White Paper. The safeguards were liable to attack 
from both sides. Indians said they amounted to so much that the responsibility 
became a sham. Critics in this country said that no safeguards were any good. 
“Wo often hear these criticisms Etated in the form of a dilemma : “If the snfegurds 
are effective, responsibility is a sham ; if responsibility is effective, the safeguards are 
a sham.” Fortunately the world is not run on the Rule of Three. If this were a 
true dilemma, it will mean one of two things. First, either there could never be 
responsibility in India ; secondly, if there were responsibility, it must be responsi- 
bility without safeguards," Sir Samuel claimed that no serious body of opinion 
either in Britain or in India was prepared to accept either of those alternatives. 
Certainly among the first to protest would be the representatives of the Indian 
minorities who made their voices so powerfully heard at the last Bound Table 
Conference. 

Sir S. Hoare mentioned the Irish Treaty which he said bore no analogy to the 
Indian situation. The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. 

In India, the Governor-General, the Provincial Governors and other high officials 
would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services and the executive 
officers of the .Federal and Provincial Government would still be reernited and pro- 
tected by Parliament and the army would remain under the undivided control of 
Parliament. Thoso were no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were en- 
dowed with great power and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to a recent letter of Lord Zetland to “Tho Times” in 
which he Etated that the safeguards might be all right on paper but would require 
a veritable superman as Governor. These criticisms deserved careful weighing and 
answering. As regards the Governor-General there were 47 Central subjects for 
which he was responsible. No one supposed that the Governor-General was at 
present, a mere figure-head, holding one of the most ardnons and most responsible 
offices in the Empire and in addition to central responsibilities, he was responsible 
for the superintendence and control of important reserved subjects in the Provinces 
besides the relations between the two Houses of the legislature. His present 
responsibilities were overwhelming and all-pervading and they would be veiy heavy 
in future. He bad discussed the question with the Viceroy, ex- Viceroys and several 

r °TL Dcia .'''^ 0Teril0rB . took the view that on the* whole the responsibilities 

? i Governor-Genera! were and would be less rather than greater in the 
luture. Unerring to the police organisation, he hoped there would be strong selection 
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boards for appoint meets and promotions in tie subordinate ranks. It was to snch 
means that Government looked for the security of the police from deterioration, bat 
the morale of the police was of importance in emergencies beyond that of any other 
service. The White Paper had taken account of it. Let there be no doubt bn the 
matter. The -pork of the police would be the responsibility of the Minister and, if 
for no other reason, the Minister would be deeply concerned in Police efficiency, 
because at every point its work would be subject' to criticism. The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the peace or tranquil- 
lity or the province and the Instrument of Instructions would direct him to have 
regard to close relations between this responsibility and the internal administration 
and discipline of the force. 

Sir Boizrt Rorr.e asked whether there was any limit for the time daring which 
the Secrerary of State exercised discretion in the" appointment of the Police. 

Sir S. Hoare replied that there would be no limit for time. After five years, there 
would be a Statutory Commission to enquire into the various problems connected 
with the services referred to in the proposals. 

Government attempted to face facts ignoring none of the difficulties. Sir S. 
Hoare paid a warm tribute to the value of the Simon Commission without which 
progress would be impossible. Government were also indebted to Indians who 
came to the R. T. C. year after year, often in the face of great criticism in India. 
Sir S- Hoare appealed" to Moderates of goodwill and commonsense in both the 
countries. He said he was unable to see a better scheme and he asked critics to 
face facts and if they could produce a better, more workable and safer scheme. He 
knew many were nervous who had served India and the empire in the past, 
but administrators of to-day in India had equal right to be heard with the 
administrators of yesterday. " This scheme had the support of every responsible 
British official in high post "to-day. 

Sir S. Hoare commended the" proposals to the House and asked for their 
support in establishing a strong and "wise committee to test the truth of what he 
urged and help to frame a scheme which would take the Indian question out of 
the welter of party politics for a generation, safeguarding both Indian and British 
interests and uniting India more strongly than ever to the British Commonwealth. 

Sir S. Hoare's speech, lasting 105 minutes, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion and was subjected only to a few interruptions for the purpose of eliciting in- 
formation. At the conclusion of the speech, he was warmly cheered by Ministeria- 
lists. 


Labour Party's Altitude 

ITcfor AitlUe, on behalf of the Opposition, read the following statement which 
laid down the exact attitude of the Labourities to the whole question of the Indian 
Constitutional Reform : 

“Since the commencement of the British control of India in 1S57, successive Bri- 
tish Governments have given pledges to the people of that country. 

“The Labour Party desire to see the pledges carried out. They stand by the 
declaration made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927 the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-government and self-determination. 

‘Therefore the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co- 
operation with the Indian people with the object of establishing India as early as 
possible by her own consent as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘•The Labour party believe that ss stated by the Simon Commission, the new 
constitution should contain within itself provisions for its own development. We 
think that the new constitution should contain the principle laid down in the Irwin 
Gandhi Pact that such safe-guards as are necessary should be in the interests o- 
India and think that they should be agreed to in co-operation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion. The Indian Constitution should adopt tbs principle laid down by 
the Labour Government at the First Round Table Conference and repeated as their 
policy by the National Government at the Second Round Table Conference that the 
reserved powers should not be such _ as to prejudice the advance of India through 
the new constitution to full responsibility for her own government. 

‘The Labourities stand by the principle that a statement cannot be reached with- 
out the co-operation and consent of all sections of India. Therefore I ask for a 
the release of political prisoners. 
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t'll a Joint Committee is set tip the Party trill nominate its representatives because 
it is our duty to serre such a body representing the tiro Houses and trill do our 
utmost to pet our views discussed and incorporated in the Committee Report.” 

Major Atllee emphasised the declaration made on behalf of Britain and said that 
the Labour Government’s policy tras co-operation, free discussion and agreement for 
which it went great lengths and achieved a remarkable triumph when Congress repre- 
sentatives were present at the Round Table Conference and all Indian political opi- 
nion was called into co-operation. 

A chance followed under the National Government. The Round Table Conference 
was dismissed. An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The Third Round Table Conference contained 
a small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mistaken policy 
because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force and reach a satisfactory 
conclusion with a few Indian representatives. The White Paper seemed directly to 
conflict with the principles laid down and our pledges. Sir S. Hoare’s speech, al- 
though it tried to hold the balance even, was actually directed at Mr. Churchill and 
his friend Major Attlee said that in the White Paper the whole idea of Dominion 
Status had gone as also the idea of progressive advance towards self-government. 
There was no snggession that the powers of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse. 

There was no provision for a change in the Centre machinery or the lapsing of 
financial safeguards and for Indians controlling their own defence. The White Paper 
did not indicate that the safeguards were transitory. 

Major Attlee complained also of the extremely vague time for the Central Cons- 
titution to come into force and said that never had he seen so many obstacles put 
in the way of reforms. The date of conditions for the inanguration of the Federa- 
tion must" be clarified. 

He proceeded to criticise the proposals on the grounds of introducing dyarchy at 
the Centre which would inevitably lead to blurring responsibility throughout. 
Dyarchy was a lesson in irresponsibility. It was a terrible thing to establish it at 
the Centre after it had already been so’ discredited in the Provinces. 

Major Attlee criticised the qualifications for the Council of State which 
would be a pillar of vested interests and of extreme reaction. He also criticised 
the constitution of the Lower House in the Centre on the ground that there would 
be no proper contact between the electors and the elected in the constituencies with 
a million people. He said that the proposals in regard to the representation of 
women and labour were reactionary. 

The position in the Provinces was better, but reserve powers should only be used 
in an emergency since responsibility must imply the power to make mistakes._ 

Major Attlee regretted that the Provincial Franchise was not wider especially in 
relation to women. He deplored the establishment of second chambers in most land- 
lord-ridden provinces and the special representation of landlords. 

Everyone in India believed in sfrong Government, but that meant Government 
with the consent of the governed. The only bads for an interim constitution was 
complete agreement with the politically-minded people with whom we would have to 
work. The Labourites demanded Eeif-government on grounds of the economic and 
social conditions of the masses and wanted to free the forces of yonng India 
from social reform. The White Paper would not accomplish that. There was no cen- 
tral responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full responsibility or relaxa- 
tion of the control of tbe Commons and the Secretary of State. There was no ap- 
proach to Dominion Status ; while every vested interest was protected as a result of 
which the banker would reign in Delhi as in London and the landlord would rnlc 
the Council of State as in tbe Lords. The Government had sacrificed good-will and 
co-operation and sacrificed everything to timidity, over-fear and over-insistence on 
safeguards. In essentials which called for Indian co-operation, tbe scheme foiled. 

Major Atllee concluded staling that tbe Labourities would serve on the Select 
Committee bnt would be unable to accept the White Paper as the solution. They 
would work as far ns possible to see that those who spoke for India would come 
and put their case beiorc the Select Committee. 

The Liberal*’ View 

Sir Herbert Samuel opined that if Major Attlee’s colleagues were called upon to 
deal withlthe problem of Indinn Government, their proposals would closely approxi- 
mate to those approved by the Round Table Conference and embodied in the White 
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Paper. Every section of the House would have its own criticism, but it wa3 the 
duty or the House to show that the solid mass of British opinion supported the 
proposals in the main. 

Sir H. Samuel paid a tribute to the sincerity, pertinacity and courage with which 
Sir S- Hoare faced the difficulties confronting" the problem. He said it would be a 
profound error to re-open the whole matter as desired br Mr. ChurchilL Sir H. 
Samuel acknowledged also the assistance given by the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference who Had come great distances and devoted a long time to share in the 
deliberations. He S3id the least we could do was to ask the representatives of India 
to be associated with the Select Committee. The constitution did not allow us to go 
further. 

Proceeding to criticise Mr. Churchill's attitude. Sir H. Samuel said that Indians 
would neveF believe our word again if we did not do our utmost to promote self- 
government. The Government of India could not be carried on without a very 
large measure of India co-operation. Success was not certain for these proposals., 
but failure was certain for Mr. Churchill's alternative. 

Mr. Churchill intervened and asked : “What is my alternative ?” 

Sir H. Samuel replied : c Mr. Churchill has made so many speeches that most of 
us know what a poor thing his alternative is." 

Sir H. Samuel likened the present position in relation to India to that existing 
in Ireland in iSSo when self-government was first proposed and said if that 
opportunity Had been taken the latter difficulties would have been avoided. 

Similarly, if the present opportunity was missed, we might, in a few rears, be in 
a far more difficult position in regard to Indi3. The delay was already too long. 
Sir H. Samuel admitted the diScnlties caused by India's huge population ’ and many 
social customs, but happily there were numerous edncatedT’and experienced men of 
the world in India and if the number was not larger, it might be due to the fact 
that the rulers were foreign and native genius was stuntedT while a large measure 
of self-government could open the door to social reform. 

Dealing with the need for safe-guards. Sir H. Samuel said it was Britain's duty 
to see the transition to a fuller measure of self-government made with dignity and 
order. He reminded Indians that it was truest patriotism to recognise that any 
government even, if partly foreign, was better than anarchy if purely native. 

Sir H. Samuel opined that the White Paper would faring Dominion Status very 
close and said if there was any error, it was on the side of the very assurance 
against possible dangers. He hoped that the Committee would not recommend 
increased safeguards or cut down the liberty which had been granted. “We wish it 
welland will support Government in their efforts. We regard this measure not as s 
surrender of Britain's task in India, but rather its consummation and’.crown." 

The Die-hard Attack 

Sir Reginald C redded; implored Government to take heed before committing 
themselves to a policy which not merely surrendered British interests and obligations 
but might prove a great betrayal of a sacred trust. He said it was a rash thing to 
suggest" democracy for a country with so many warring races and hostile interests. 
The" White Paper which was to have been India's political Bible had been relegated 
at least momentarily to the status of Aprocrypha. It was riddled with safeguards, 
but they had not always worked and those who knew India well knew the assaults 
to which they would be open. 

Sir B. Craddock said it was untrue_ that all classes in India demanded this 
scheme. It was true _that many still said what they did not mean because they 
were poor acd knew it was Government's policy. He described as a very specious 
argument that responsibility was the only cure for irresponsibility. What really 
mattered was whether the people really had the sense of responsibility. 

Sir B. Craddock urged the _ adoption of the Simoa Commission's recom- 
mendations with regard to provincial autonomy and for law and order the revival of 
the Commission's proposals of official ministers. He said that the Federal scheme wa3 
still a thing of the future which must be considered on its merits. 

The Women'* Demand 

Miss Mary Pic!-: ford said that the return to the Simon Commission's proposals 
would be a return to a position which no longer existed and proceeded to discuss 
tbe work of the Franchise Committee. She regretted the reiection of the proposed 
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literary qualification for ■women which however was only a substantial proposal of 
the Committee, which the White Paper did not adopt. . .... 

Miss Pickford thought that the improvement in the situation since the three 
Round Table Committees visited India was proved by the success of the dual policy 
of the maintenance of law and order and the continuance of constitutional advance. 
She said if Parliament now did not consent to the policy of Central Responsibility 
and the transfer of law and order in the Provinces. Indian political suspicion^wonld 
have some foundation. Moderate opinion in India was at present prepared to co- 
operate and even a section of the Congress realised that it was better to abandon 
Civil Disobedience and co-operate in the reforms which, if Parliament now decided 
not only would civil disobedience be resumed but also all the more the Moderate 
element would be thrown into the hands of the Congress. It was the heigh of poli- 
tical courage not cowardly yielding to popular clamour to grant what_ measure of 
self-government was possible to those who had genuine national aspirations. 


Back-benchers Speak Out 


Mr. Bales did not think that India would adapt itself to Western^ democracy 
and said that no system of Government would be satisfactory unless it had the 
goodwill of the Congress. Mr. Gandhi Etill possessed the confidence of the great 
mass of Indians. Mr. Dales thought that a solution could be found by _ personal 
touch and suggested that the Prince of Wales, the Premier and Mr. Baldwin should 
visit India for that purpose.^ 

Mr. Molson criticised some arguments put forward by the Conservative Right 
Wing and suggested that the Select Committee should consider the tightening up of 
the safeguards. With regard to the police, he criticised the lack of warmth of the 
reception of the White Paper in India and hoped that the Select Committee would 
result in framing a bill which would satisfy India’s legitimate aspirations while 
affording effective and ample safeguards for all minorities and nil interests. Dealing 
with the Labour amendment to be moved on March 29, which refers to the desira- 
bility of releasing Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners. Mr. Molson thought 
that all would regret that when great changes were being introduced, Mr. Gandhi 
was in gaol, but be was not kept there by Sir S. Hoare or the Government. The 
doors were open if he would recognise that Government had broken the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign nnd tnm his mind to constructive work and call off Civil Dis- 
obedience whereby he would render great service to India. 

Sir Alfred Knox argued that the Government’s proposals had practically no sup- 
port among officials and Europeans in India and there was no excuse for the land- 
slide in the last three years. He said with regard to Indian consultation, it was 
very difficult to get honest opinion from any Indian witness. Sir Alfred Knox con- 
tended that Federation would lack stability and said that under the new constitution, 
a Viceroy would be needed who would ketow to everyone nnd Governors who would 
do the same. The latter were denied the assistance of counsellors and would be so 
many Robinson Crusoes maroonc-d without a single Friday. Sir Alfred Knox urged 
that the Governor should have n Deputy Governor and should be empowered to 
appoint one or two non-elected members of Government. He said the Police 
problem conld be solved if the police were entrusted to an official so appointed. 

Sit Alfred Knox calculated that in addition to numerous ministers, there would 
3,G29 politicians receiving allowances and enumerated other expensive system, con- 
centration on teaching efficient agricultural work and social services. Sir Alfred 
Knox' predicted that the reforms would certainly fail for which the Conservatives 
iron'd bear the Etigma. He expressed the determination of himself and his associates 
to oppose m every manner the abdication of authority in the Centre which was uot 
in the interests of India and Britain. This so-called act of faith was wicked and 
dishonest Ramble. 


Ur. Richard Laic watned_ that if the House gave the impression of going back 
on pledge?, they would deprive themselves on Indians’ belief in the good failh of 
the itntisn which was the most powerful instrument of Government we possessed, 
tnft ThU w ™'I?L alari ? cd by .L hc Whitc P?Per- It did not embody an ideal policy 
irrnt -n-rmlri at tbe P rc ~ e nt tirne - He therefore hoped that Govcrn- 

opkdolis'of n^scstim? <rf I the C COTseratives^ tern> * Da< *° n DOt ° maWed b? ,he T0Cal 

oblienUon < nnd C p°wJ C t CrrC v Hoare'a statement that there was a moral 

obligation and asked to which obligation it applied, to the Indian intelligentsia or 
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the vast millions c£ the people. Major Cadogan agreed with the necessity of ob- 
taining Indian goodwill out questioned whether these proposals when operating would 
sustain the atmosphere of goodwill A few years ago* they were told that the refusal 
cf the Congress people to co-operate with the Simon Commission had rendered its 
Labours negatory. They —ere now told that the Congress coaid safely be ignored. 
Silence rras brooding over India. He —as afraid that it eras an exception to the 
m!e that silence gave consent. Eeferring to the contention that Indians Tronld 
accept any alternative. Major Cadogan said that we must make snre that they would 
accept the scheme norr being offered. He —as not suggesting an alternative at pre- 
sent_ bat protested that it —as absolctely fantastic to designate the Simon Commis- 
sions recommendations for provincial actonomy as a standstill policy. Major Cadogan 
referred to the anomalig in the White Paper and said that it demanded for \ iceroy 
someone — ith the versatility and the resource of Mr. Chnrchill coupled with the tem- 
perament of Archangel Gabriel, me yramed the House of the consequences of a 
breakdown in administration and said that he must fce convinced that the scheme 
■mould ensure the continuance of sound administration and efficient personnel. It mas 
essential to make clear that the safeguards vronld continue for some time. The Bri- 
tish Government had the over-riding obligations Gf sacred trusteeship and voafd 
cot dispense prematurely frith safeguards. Speaking for himself and his colleagues 
he said they mere content to allow the Select Committee to lend a hand in the 
elucidation * of one of the most complex problems parliament rras ever called on to 
solve. 

31cjor llilner paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare's straightforwardnes and sincerity 
and said he had not found strong opposition to the proposals among Indian officials. 
Labour vronld fight for the advances contained in the White Paper" which were jest 
and right. Major Miinsr urged the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political priso- 
ners not guilty of violence so that they night co-operate. He hoped that Indian 
Labour would fce represented on the Select Committee. He invited the House to 
take courage in both hands and make the constitution a living prooL not of our 
desire to dominate over India, but to liberate ter and make her a growing monn- 
ment of cur lore of freedom for all. 

Lord L Volr.ir, s member of the Defence of India Committee, did not believe 
that the safeguards would — Grk without leading Britain and India into a most 
terrible difficulty and disaster. Lord Wolmer contended that Government were 
attempting something which was essentially incompatible and said that it was 
impossible to combine parliamentary Government with safeguards. The rights and 
responsibilities given to the Governor would bring him into conflict with the 
legislatures, while" directly the Viceroy used a safeguard. Indian political opinion 
would be antagonised a thousand times more than had occurred hitherto. We were 
giving Indians" the name and form of Self-Government bet the moment there was 
a conflict with the v iceroy on a reserved subject, they would find responsibility had 
been filched away. Eeferring to the suggestion that the presence of the Princes 
would give stability, Lord Wolmer contended that any constitution built on the 
gamble that we won id get them to shoulder the responsibilities and the unpopulari- 
ties that we were unprepared to face was built on shifting sands. Lord Wolmer 
described the proposals as a most appalling gamble with the future of 350 millions 
ci our fellow creatures and said he was unable to make himself responsible for them 
in their present form. The issue was so great that it transcended party loyalty and 
imposed art obligation, on every member to come to the right and safe cecisionand 
act accordingly. The wise and proper course was to take the advice of the Simon 
Commission and make an experiment in one or two provinces, give them the fullest 
powers and responsibilities and then, at the end oi ten years or other period, appoint 
another commission to see ho— the reforms had worked. 

Lord Wolmer was speaking when the debate was automatically adjourned. 

2nd. BAY— ROUSE OF C0UIL0YS—2Sth. 2'AP.CH 1933 

Besoming the debate to-day Sir Ecteri Some described himself as a moderate of 
goodwill towards everyone who tried sincerely to find a solution of the great problem. 

Sir Bobert declared that hitherto he had suspended judgment but it was 
no longer possible for any member to remain quiescent and every member was 
about to be forced into a duty after the Select Committee had reported to record 
his vote. Ks must therefore have reason for voting. Sir B. Home paid a tribute 
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to the unquestioned sincerity and patriotism of Sir S. Hoare who had as great 
a political flare as any man with whom he (Sir R. Horne) had worked in addition 
to the quality of a balanced mind and coolness of judgment which were the admira- 
tion of all his friends. The Conservative Party owed Sir S. Hoare a great debt of 
gratitude because he had demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and 
courage to make India an orderly State. , , ,. , , . 

The truth was that no member of the House could escape the burden which bad 
been planted on the shoulders of all. They were confronted with the greatest issue 
that had ever come before this or any other Parliament and it rested on their indivi- 
dual consciences to meet the issue squarely and honestly. He would assume thnt 
something in tho shape of responsibility must be given to India and he also took 
into account that we were still to be the judge of the time, the degree and the 
opportunity. The Select Committee should keep these circumstances in view. 

Safeguards were never more necessary than in the present circumstances. They 
were giving parliament and democracy to 350 millions at a time when many countries 
who tried it were despairingly turning from it. It required a meticulous examination 
of these propositions before we decided on its particular form. The only cement 
in India was British influence which must be weakened if the scheme was adopted. 

Dealing with the safeguards, he said it would be far better to have no safe- 
guards than ineffective safeguards. There was something to be said for granting a 
constitution which was carefully and efficiently safeguarded, but nothing to be said 
for granting a constitution w'ith safeguards which irritated and were ineffective. 
Thus they got the worst of both the worlds. 

He could well imagine a point when we might find it most difficult to the 
Government in power to take any action supporting the Viceroy. They must depend 
upon safeguards which operated long before that particular point was reached. 
With the greatest diffidence he approached the matter of law and . order. Sir J. 
Simon knew more about the question than he could ever learn, but ho (Sir R. 
Horne) was never able to understand the reason why the Simon Commission had 
reached the conclusion that law and order could be left to the Provinces. At the 
same time, it was quite obvious that the Simon Commission had some doubts in 
that regard because they provided for a minister for that purpose which had dis- 
appeared in the present plan. 

It was quite possible to imagine giving large self-government to the Provinces 
without giving control of the Army and Police to the popularly elected body. The 
question of police was the Iynchpin of the whole system of the Government of India. 
“I will rather give constitution at present proposed if yon give me control of 
the police and have no responsible government at the centre with the control of the 
police in the Provinces." The establishment of the two new provinces would entail 
more expense. He hoped that the Select Committee would particularly consider 
the extra expense as taxation meant a great deal to the Indian people. He believed 
that 300 out of the 350 millions would prefer to continue as tbev were than have a 
government of their own with higher taxation. 

All this theory of the people wanting to govern themselves even at a higher 
cost was entirely fallacious. The proposed Government would be much more ex- 
pensive than the present. Before the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, India was run 
cheaper than almost any other country in the world. These costs had greatly in- 
creased in recent years. He thought that the proposed representation of the Princes 
on. not unduly exaggerate their importance. He referred to the lack of provision 
for weifjhtnge in cither assembly to compensate for the Princes who were unrepresen- 
ted. >_ir Robert Horne described the safeguard of the introduction of the Princes ns 
'T ta t ' the somewhat heated altercation,’ between the Viceroy and 

the Jam Saheb of Isnwnnagar, he declared that from personal knowledge. ‘-Ranji’s” 
deyouon to India was only equalled by his loyalty to the Empire. Therefore, his 
attitude had caused him certain disquietude. He spoke in no carping spirit. His 
one desire was to reach a solution best for the welfare of India and Britain. 

this emphasised the importance of every kind of view being ventilntcd 


develop India on the road to responsible Government. The 
n"tVcmrnd'niw"VJ»i.iffi u «V l h condl . lI °n pere open for consideration, but wc had given 
p.edge and were bound with discretion and judgment to do our best 
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to Sir John, said that the Select Committee would hare to make the most 

thorough and impartial examination of the White Paper scheme. The form of the 
Bill which would not finally be settled until the result of that examination had been 
completely ascertained. He" intervened because he had the honour of presiding over 
the Statutory Commission. The whole subject was oi the intensest importance and in- 
terest. Sir John Simon proceeded to discuss in detail the various parts of the 
Simon Eeport. He denial that there were two Indians and declared there was only 
one. namely, the Greater India including the States as well as the Provinces. More 
and more, the Indian problems were the problems of Greater India. 

Sir John Simon recallei that the Statutory Commission was concerned with a 
problem within British India. It was perfectly plain that the Act of Parliament 
under which they were appointed by its preamble deliberately conceived that they 
were pledged to the pursuit of the Montagu Policy. If ever'there was a deliberate 
decision countersigned by the people of every part" of the country and both Houses 
of Parliament, it was that embodied in the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act. Therefore, the Statutory Commission began its task upon the assumption that 
the Moatagu_ Policy represented the accepted pohey and the only proposals worthy 
of consideration were the proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of 
cOch August 1917. Sir John continued that the Simon Commission had concluded that it 
was nota wise development of a Constitution for British India, to seek to establish at 
the Centre a Government of a responsible kind. Sir John Simon quoted the letter 
of the then Prime Minister relating to the future relations between British India 
and the States and added that it depended entirely on whether certain conditions 
could be fulfilled by the Princes. If it were true’that we had now an opportunity 
to develop a Greater India, were the opportunities to be rejected because of the con- 
ditions which the Princes had clearly indicated or were we to face the risk which 
might be involved in so tremendous an experiment ? He himself wanted to see the 
prospect of Greater India much more thoroughly investigated, including the question 
of the Princes, before rejecting the scheme. 

He was not prepared to depart from deliberate views of the Simon Report 
without good reasons. A new fact had emerged, namely, the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on I9th January to the effect that Federation 
was the tree future of India, that the main principle was accepted _ and a 
larger proportion of the States would eater the Federation. The declaration and 
its implications were events of the greatest importance. If they were not ful- 
filled, he said, with the greatest firmness and without edv qualification whatever (he 
understood it to be the Government's and Sir Samuel Hosre's policy), it was not 
proposed in the White Paper that there should be development of self-government at 
the Centre. The only condition on which we couldhope to develop responsible government 
at the Centre mas "to develop this Greater India. If that were done, that amalgama- 
tion might well have within it the seeds of satisfactory progress. He begged the 
House before rejecting that to think twice of the result in India if we promoted a 
division between the Princes and British India for which we had a special responsi- 
bility. Sir John Simon recalled Mr. MacDonald's reference in Geneva in connection 
witrt disarmament to the risk that doubtless existed in every attempt to arrange for 
disarmament against what was likely to happen if one did nothing. We had to do 
something of the same sort hero. 

Sir John Simon discussed at length the question submitted to him by Sir Samuel 
Hoare concerning the transfer of police and law and order in the Provinces. Sir 
John Simon recalled that the police in India were a provincial service.^ At one 
time, he was attracted by the idea of centralising the police, but was convinced that 
it was a wholly impracticable idea. India was too big and if one had an organisa- 
tion at the Centre, c-ne would require a separate department for each province, re- 
verting to the same position as before. The superior officers were recruited on an 
All-India basis and the Secretary of State would continue to have responsibility to- 
wards them. There was nothing in the Government's proposal suggesting that it 
would be changed. 

Explaining the reasons for pot making the police a reserved subject. Sir John 
Simon said that Provincial legislators felt no responsibility for the police _ and fre- 
quently attacked it. sometimes in the highest degree, unne'cessarily and unjustly re- 
fusing" to vote the necessary funds. The result was that unless the system was 
changed, the police tended to he regarded as an agent of the alien bureaucracy. 
ThisVas most unfair because the police did very essential work sometimes unpopu- 
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lar and dangerous without which the districts would fall into utter anarchy. The 
more you put the police in a special position the more you encouraged this attitude 
towards them. . . . 

The Simou Commission unanimously came to the conclusion that the Provincial 
Governments should be made responsible for the police. Holding firmly the convic- 
tion that the British race had contributed great and good things to the orderly 
development of India, he asked the House to consider whether, there was not a 
contribution of all. The reason why Indian politicians were so obsessed with the 
idea of Parliamentary institutions was because we had told them thi6 was the way 
of ordinary freedom. 

Concluding, Sir John Simon asked Parliament to ponder whether they ought not 
now to show themselves willing to discuss openly this evolution of Indian Govern- 
ment with good sense and courage and at the same time realise that the road we 
had been set by the declaration of Parliament and the policy of country was the 
road which should lead by such stages and modes as seemeu fair and just to the 
realisation of Indian Self-Government. 

Col. Wedgwood denounced the scheme as a cowardly abdication by Parliament 
which in the future would be unable to ask questions on such matters as the Meerut 
sentences, the hours of labour, work in the mines and the use of troops in dealing 
with peasants in Indian States. He disliked abdication in any circumstances, but 
especially abdication in favour of a power which would be worse than the power 
exercised by the House. They were giving India a constitution so conservative that 
could never be changed. They were giving power into the hands of a narrow class 
of Princes who were absolute in their own area and elected members who would be 
millionaires or nominees of millionaire Parties. Mr. Wedgwood described the seals 
for the depressed classes as a device to solve the conscience of the Seceretnry of 
State and said that the people of India did not want the scheme. Mr. Gandhi did 
not ask for it. It was Indian politicians who were asking and who would benefit by 
it, not self-government, but Venetian oligarchy. Col. Wedgwood declared of course 
the Princes would enter the Federation. They had sacrificed nothing and gained power 
to dictate to the Government of India which would be powerless to take up the 
ordinary English standard of administration. In the Federation, we were handing 
over power to people we were unable to trust. He indicated that he saw only 
hope in the Provincial electorates which might reduce the power of Indian 
politician in the All-India Assembly. 

3rd. DAY-HOUSE OF COMMONS-29lh. MARCH 193d 

Mr. R. A. Butler began to wind up the general discussion at 3-20 p. m. prior to 
the moving of the official Labour amendment. 

After observing that they were dealing with one of the most complicalcd pieces 
of constitutional machinery that Britain had ever invented, Mr. Butler said thnt 
they proposed to send the proposals to a Select Committee in order that they might 
be closely examined so that they could hand over the machine to the Indian people 
in the best condition. 

Mr. Tom Williams had_ asked whether any substantial changes could be made by 
the Committee or only adjustments of details. Mr. Butler referred him to the terms 
i ii resolution which indicated that the Committee would be appointed to consi- 
der the future Government of India particularly to examine and report on the pro- 
posals of the White Paper. They also had heard from the Labour benches that the 
proposals had no clause which implied that the 6afe-guards were only for a transi- 
tional period. Mr. Buter said that it was their intention thnt any amendment of an 
Act of Inrhament should bo by a further Act of Parliament except in so far ns any 
amendment of tnc constitution could be effected by an amendment of the 
instrument of Instruction and the Instrument, if amended, must be submitted to 
both the Houses. The fact was that Parliament would be responsible for any alter- 
ations in the scheme. This was the wiser and better course. 

r^ h ia h > C rccruit T c ,nt for services, Mr. Bailer said the decision (hat 
. u„ r?., )C °P c . nc d for consideration after five years in no way prejudice 

Id in the recruitment to the services. Thus the ultimate authority reraain- 

Fhould Fc^riT-p tin criticism had been advanced thnt they 

tine Indiana nnH C nT C r °f Indians, They had taken every’ opportunity of consul- 
ting Indians and adnpting their procedure m order to have the advantage of the 
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advice of Indian statesmen, As regards Labour objections to the financial and 
economic arrangements, he observed that these found a place in the report of the 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the Bound Table Conference. 

They could not contemplate establishing new governments unless they were endo- 
wed with adequate resources. He recalled Mr. Beam's statement of 12th March 
1931 that the safeguards mentioned by the Federal Structure Committee were essen- 
tial and could not be abated if the new constitution was successfully established. 
It was unnecessary to discuss in detail the exact nature and extent of the financial 
safeguards. It was sufficient to say that the objective was to maintain the credit 
and stability of the Federation. It was their confident hope that future Indian 
ministers would zealously protect the credit of the Federation and that the Indian 
Government would recognise it as their vital interest. 

Dealing with criticisms of the proposed representation in the legislatures, particu- 
larly franchise, Mr. Butler said that the Franchise Commit tee inquired closely into 
the possibility of using panchayats as the basis of indirect election but came to the 
view that they were an unsuitable basis. The rival merits of direct and indirect 
election constituted one of the most valuable points for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. The Franchise Committee had been convinced that direct election 
was better. Dealing with the complaint of neglect of the interest of the agriculturists, 
Mr. Butler claimed that the lack of balance had been readjusted and it might confi- 
dently be said that franchise was based on equal distribution between the ryot who 
formed the backbone of the proposals and the urban interests who formally domina- 
ted the franchise. Dealing with the criticisms of women’s franchise Mr. Battler 
pointed out that the number of women voters had enormously increased. 

He paid a tribute to the manner in which transferred department had been con- 
ducted by Indian ministers in the last fourteen years, specially referring to the 
Mundi Hydro-Electric Works and also the Sukkur Barrage. He hoped these schemes 
all over India with the collaboration of the two races would be a happy augury for 
the future. He recalled the resolution of the Chamber of Princes in favour of continu- 
ous discussions through accredited representatives with a view to securing the stability 
and the smooth working of the constitution. The scheme combined in a practical 
manner the two ideals of British Imperial policy, namely, responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the people and the idea of evolution of self-government towards ultimate po- 
litical responsibility. 


The Labour Amendment 


Mr. Morgan Jones moved the Opposition amendment. 

The amendment called attention to the failure of the Government to implement 
the numerous promises to grant Dominion Status within the Empire, the failure of 
Government to secure the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
whose co-operation is essential in any scheme of reform and also the refusal to 
release the prisoners in order that the latter might be done. 

He said that the Labour Party were extremely anxious that the House should 
understand that having joined the Select Committee, they did not wish at some 
future time to be made responsible for this or other decision of Government. They 
entered the Joint Committee with Monday’s declaration and to-day’s amendment 
clearly in mind. 

It followed that Labour representatives entering the Select Committee, would do 
so entirely unpledged and uncommitted. Their hands were entirely free with one 
limitation, namely, that Labour representatives wonld participate in the work of the 
Committee with every possible desire to assist in the work but would clearly keep 
in mind not only the repeated declarations of successive Governments so that the 
ultimate result wonld be as close an approximation as possible to deal (the view ?) 
they had held for many years. Their main concern wonld be the well-being of India’s 
peo'ples. Indeed, that point had been conceded by implication in the fact that 
Indians would be invited to London. 

It was no good suggesting that they had a favourable atmosphere in India for 
discussion until all people representing all shades of opinion were free to discuss 
among themselves. There were thousands of people in goal, including a large number 
of those belonging to the most influential body of organised opinion besides its 
leaders. They had been frequently told that the Government’s attitude was that 
before there could be any question of release, there must be a declaration of the 
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abandonment of the policy of non-co-operation. How did Sir S. Hoare propose to 
put that to the teat ? He pointed ont that the Calcutta Congress session had been 
banned and he suggested that the only way that Sir S. Hoare could expect such a 
decision as the abandonment of non-cooperation was to allow the meeting to be held. 

Mr. Morgan Jones recalled Sir T. B. Sapru's words at the Round Table Confer- 
ence that there was no chance of the proposals getting even consideration without 
Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues being free to discuss these matters in consultation 
with their political friends. He thought that the atmosphere in which the proposals 
were discussed should be as free from bitterness and prejudice as possible. The 
Commons through their Ministers were overwhelmingly pledged to tne proposition 
that the Indian people should possess Dominion Status. He subscribed entirely to 
the Labour criticisms, especially those relating to safeguards, and disapproved of the 
efforts to prevent Extremists from reaching power. There was no case for pretend- 
ing to erect- a legislature and then saying that it was so carefully safeguarded as 
Extremists could ever hope for power. If they barred the way of the so-called 
Extremists, the legislatures were in danger of becoming a sham and a fake (Labour 
cheers and Ministerialists’ interruptions). The provisions by which the Governor- 
General could forbid the introduction of Bills, etc., made the whole thing a sham. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said he would be the last to deny that we had most intimate 
interests in India, but in view of the enormous powers of Governors, was not some 
safeguard necessary for the Indian people? 


Tory Revellers' Case 

Mr. Churchill said that we were confronted by proposals which marked a definite 
decline, even the disappearance, of our authority in India, proposals which pro- 
claimed our disintercsting ourselves in the welfare of the people and a readiness to 
hand over after ISO years, Indian fortunes to Indian hands— a course fraught with 
memorable consequence to the people of Britain and India. 

The Montagn-Chelmsford Reforms had failed. Instead of increasing contentment 
they had aroused agitation and increased disloyalty. The reforms had not even con- 
tented the classes for whose satisfaction they were originally conceived. No doubt, a 
lot of good work had been done but the failure of the reforms was the first point to 
be considered. 

Emphasising the heavy responsibility resting on Parliament at the present time 
and “the great vote in favour of the greatness of Britain given in the last election", 
Mr. Churchill warned the House lest, in the words of Morlcy, it should in future 
hear “the dull roar and scream of carnage and confusion coming back to us" from 
India because in that case bitter would be the feelings of responsibility of those con- 
cerned in bringing about a situation of such frightful disaster. 

Mr. Churchill argued that Parliament was not pledged to the measures proposed, 
tie criticised “the undermining perorations" of the R. T. C. which had led Indians 
to expect early coutrol of the Goverument of India. 

the decision of the Goverument of India to enforce law without fear or favour 
iili u 11 * n 1 E,ant Ji' accepted throughout India by the overwhelming mass of the people, 
urucr had been largely restored throughout India, the Civil Disobedience movement 
had been broken and Mr. Gar.dhi on whom Mr. Macdonald and Lord Irwin lavished 
caresses had been in prison, for over a year, (he was very sorrv for it for many 
rKihons) with a large but a happily diminishing number of his’ followers. Hardly 
.nj one had been killed or severely hurt and not n single British battalion had been 
required. In the Frontier, there had been the fewest clashes between the police and 
-Lucre was no doubt of our ability to govern India justly and wisely in our own 
cntI ? st . '5 Mlu educated Indians through whom the Government of India 
• n e- , COI ]ducted over a broadening share of responsibility when he thought fit. 
v j,n„I"j nl |° n J,* e .l >ort uupfil vrcll provide the basis of Parliamentary discussion. Wc 
Cm-friimmi i!!. ° Ur . r i°' TC F *9 uelp Indians to an increasing band in their own 
be r.Knm'Ti 1 ' -sju °? ll ? basis of delegated powers so that our control could 
iniurinntiv EW10US disturbance if the delegated powers were found to work 

be liinl'nm 0 ^ l ^ C India. Even if that policy failed in the least, it would 

The ilnK- n C f D p a i- nnt ^ Central Government must remain intact and secure, 

not to . lament was to give India what wc considered right and wise, 

sen l afire indianV^n un,viie ! n order to satisfy some not very repre- 

to dod -iae a <WvL-2 np ' p 12 Government s motion was adroitly framed with a view 
SoWriVr™? and nobody could vote against it. It was the duly of the 
m uovwnment all possible support in repulsing the Labour amendment. 
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Mr. Churchill stated that for the last fire years high positions in India had been 
so arranged with a view to securing men who welcomed these proposals. 

Sir X S. VTcrdla’c Milne interrupted and asked if Mr. Churchill had anv proof 
of this. 

Mr. Churchill said he was replying to the statement of Sir S. Hoare's that high 
officials in India favoured the Whl'te Paper. 

He thought it was fair to say that during the last five years, these who had been 
promoted to” prominent positions’ had been people who were supposed to be modern 
men and would act in the spirit of the Montagu-Cheimsford Reforms. 

Sir S. Hoare rose amid cheers and said there was no justification for that state- 
ment. (Cries of "Withdraw"). 

Mr. Churchill said that he would never withdraw a statement which was cer- 
tainly framed upon truth. Mr. Churchill proceeded to deal with the other points and 
the incident was closed. 

Giving a detailed critical analysis of the White Paper. Mr. Churchill examined 
the working of the Government under the scheme. He was amazed at the perverted 
ingenuity with which Government were arranging a struggle in India very similar 
to the struggle which convulsed England between the Crown and Parliament dnring 
the whole of the 17th century. Warfare in the Provinces would proceed simultane- 
ously with graver disturbances at the summit. Nobody here or in India accepted 
the scheme as a national policy. The Congress denounced it in unmeasured terms 
aEd Indian Liberals would only use it as a tool to extort other things. Government 
had great doubt whether they could cajole, persuade or coerce half of the Princes to 
come in. The official Opposition would only take the scheme as a starting point for 
farther departures and it was easy to remove the safeguards. If this Government 
left office, it would have parted with all powers to st3y the process. 

Concluding. Mr. Churchill said that Parliament should promise to give what it 
could freely and boldly and no more. It was a tragedy that the greatest gift Bri- 
tain had given to India was not a gift which India needed most. Dnring the last 
50 rears, its population had increased by a hundred millions by reason of the pre- 
vention of wars and famine and the control of infanticide and it would have been 
far better if the exertions of our devoted men and women could have resulted, not 
in the mere multiplication of teeming humanity on the lowest levels of subsistence, 
but in the substantial raising of the standard cf life and labour and in smaller 
number. 

Earl TSintcrlan, when he began with the statement that the task of answering 
Mr. Churchill would be less difficult than he thought, was loudly cheered by Minis- 
terialists showing, as was evident throughout Mr. Churchill's speech, that the maje- 
ritv of the House did not sympathise with Mr. Churchill. 

’Eearl Winterton declared that Mr. ChurchilTs views were wrong from the begin- 
ning to the end and pointed out with reference to Mr. ChnrchilFs declaration that 
the^Eeforms had failed, that India was the only Asiatic country which was free 
from serious disturbances. Its credit was as high as any continental country’s and 
its budget compared to any country in the world. Vicissitudes of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in Britain necessitated devising a permanent system of Government for 
India which subsequent Governments, whether Eight or "Left, would be unlikely to 
abolish and the sooner this was done the better, for nothing could be worse’ for 
Britain and British Trade than a long interval. 

Earl Winterton stressed the impossibility of compelling India to buy British 
goods. He said that Lancashire depended on the willing buyer in India or anywhere 
else unless the people were favourably disposed to the Government of Britain. 

Earl Winterton referred to Mr. CnurchiH's part in the constitution-makiDg of 
South Africa and Ireland and expressed his belief in an interdependent and self-de- 
pendent Empire in a strategic and economic sense with as many units as possible 
and said that Indian feliow subjects shoud not receive a different treatment from 
the dominion’s subjects. Earl Winterton did not believe that the Simon Commission 
proposals would give greater stability of security than the Government’s. He 
said that Moslems and other anti-Congre’ss parties in India realised that provincial 
autonomy with an unchanged Central Government wonld entail continual friction 
and would give far less security than federation. 

Earl Winterton declared that European businessmen in India knew better what 
was good for India than some of Mr. Churchill's vociferous supporters and said 
that the White Paper proposals represented the best scheme in the circumstances. 
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It was not a cast iron but a scheme to be considered best by men of both the Houses. 
It •would not sabotage the long and honourable connection of Britain India, 

but would re-ballest and relay the great trunk line which always joined the interest 
and the welfare of the two peoples. He appealed, to Mr. Churchill not to retnse 
to aid in the work of reconcilation and to participate in the Select Committee. 

Independent Labourites’ Opposition 

Mr. Maxton announced that Independent Labourites proposed to vote against the 
Government's motion, but would not support the Labourites’ amendment. He said 
that the discussion hitherto centred on how much England, was to interfere in the 
afiairs o! India and nobody suggested that she should not. interfere at all, whereas 
he and his friends maintained that England had no right in India. The only decent 
thing England could do would be to withdraw. Mr. Maxton declared that if there 
was one country where advance was less than it was 150 years ago, it was India 
and we should 'leave India to work out her . own salvation. The opponents might 
describe it as a cut and run policy, suggesting cowardice and the shrinking of res- 
ponsibility. He described it as giving human beings to whom the resources of the 
civilised world were open the responsibility of living their own lives and conduc- 
ting their own affairs. 

Mr. Maxton wanted to see the people of India free and independent and. wanted 
to see them wipe out the rule of the Princes, money-lenders and millionaires and 
have a higher level of comfort and freedom. He wanted to help them in every way 
but the fight must be a fight of common people of India. They must banish the 
idea that getting the right to govern wonld be to remove the major problems of 
poverty and exploitation. They would still have to fight economic exp! citation ’which 
was their real evil. He thought that the proposal to establish a Select Committee would 
mean another five or six years’ delay and said that the movement represented by 
the Meerut prisoners by which people wonld be nble to overthrow, not merely Bru- 
tish rule but the rule of all exploiters, whether British or Indian. These men now 
jailed, the movement was temporarily stilled, but while the Select Committee was 
proceeding discussing the details and trying to make the scheme more perfect, the 
movement wonld grow in strength and after the Committee had reported, the legis- 
lation would be ready and Mr. Maxton hoped that it would noCbetrequiredlbyrihc 
Indian people. 

Tory Backbenchers’ Views 


Sir Robert Hamilton welcomed the Select Committee as definitely marking a stage 
of the journey and said whether the peace was too slow or too fast, risks must be 
taken. Advances, in the provinces and centre must be simultaneous. It would re- 
assure Indian opinion, if authoritatively stated, that Indians would be invited to 
consult with the Members of Parliament and have joint responsibilities in helping’to 
establish a constitution though technically the responsibility j must rest on 
Parliament. 

Sir I Valter Smiles described the queues unemployed in Lancashire as a direct 
rcsnlt of the Montford reforms. He hoped that Assam would receive fairplay and 
asked if Government were to treat their friends more Fhabbily than they treated 
Bengal, the most disloyal province in India." He emphasised the nccessitv of 
financial independence in the Provinces before the success of the federation was" cer- 
tain. He believed that Dominion Status within the empire would be India's ulti- 
mate goal, but it would not be achieved. Yet he added he noticed ‘Air. Patel 
taking a postgraduate course in politics in Ireland, but he wished he was taking it 
in Northern Ireland instead of the Southern.” 

T. Campbell, after outlining the views of the European Association, hoped 
that Government would receive the help of sections in producing a first class 
™”! ,d be acceptable to reasonable people of India. He said that the 
eucccs" ! ^ C llnanimit I’ achieved >n Britain, the greater wonld be the chance of 

not 3 onlv , foel C tt« <> /'«w oK h ° P I d t , hat , th ? members of the Select Committee would 
«itS££d InMn ? rec frora Parliamentary pledges except those 
for the mossr-e ° P? ss 'blc to consider what was best 

sufficed to mate Vt COnT,n #i? that the prestige of the Government of India 

mwsnres wbfch through panic nmf loss of confidence, to give the 

of IndH h h h 7 dld not considcT at P^scnt to be in the interest of the people 
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Brigadier-General Sir Hairry Pags-Croft regretted the “carefully prepared attack" 
on Mr. Churchill and regretted also that Earl Winterton, formerly a stoat cons- 
titutionalist, had been led into the paths of democratic futility. General Sir H. 
Page-Croft approved the Government’s procedure especially the fact that nobody 
was bound by White Paper. He urged in the interest of Indians that the police 
and law and order should be kept under British control and contended that the 
Select Committee could not be impartial with regard to central responsibility which 
was Government's policy and the Committee would be largely composed of Govern- 
ment supporters. Sir H. Page-Croft said that opponents to the Government’s policy 
believed that they represented the majority of the people in Britain. In any way, 
the House was not entitled to part with British territories without an emphatic ex- 
pression of opinion of the people of Britain. 

Sir Henry Page-Croft contended that in view of the hostile attitude of the only exis- 
ting political force, it was impossible to expect good will which was essential for the 
working of the safe-guards. He said that if Britain left India, Soviet Russia would 
almost inevitably cross the frontier. He implored Government not to pursue the 
policy if it wished to avoid terrible disaster. 

Mr. Lansbury began with a tribute to Sir Henry Page-Croft’s passionate 
sincerity although he took an altogether opposite line from him. He thought that 
Sir H. "Page-Crofc had made a profound mistake in forgetting that statesmen in 
this country of all parties had over a long period of years declared repeatedly that 
the end of British rnle in India ought to be the rale in India by Indians. He 
said that he was unable to understand when he recollected the speeches made in 
that connection when he first became a member of the House as to why this pro- 
posal aroused opposition. He quoted a speech by Henry Fawcett in the first 
debate he had ever heard in the House to the effect that ultimately British association 
with the people of India would end in the Indian people establishing a self- gover- 
ning state. Both Sir. H. Page-Croft and Mr. Churchill seemed to forget that it 
was true of Queen Vtctoria in 185S that the very inception of the Imperial relation- 
ship with India had always been made on the assumption that sooner or later India 
wonld govern herself. Mr. Lansbury paid a tribute to Sir S, Hoare and Mr Butler 
but declared that he was unable to accept the joint statement that peace reigned iu 
India. Mr. Lansbury did not think that when they suppressed people, wiped out free 
speech and right of public meetings and denied contacts between very large sections 
of people, they could call it peace. To-day they were imprisoning men who, if they 
were called in conference, might even row help to find a solution. He was confident 
that whatever might pass in this country or India, unless they had the consent of 
the great mass of organised opinion in India they would be unable to administer 
whatever laws they were pleased to pass. 

The Labour Government tried to bring together the' various 1 elements in India 
as a sequel to the appointment of a Satntory Commission which bad already been in 
existence, but it was well-known at the time that the condition of India was very 
bad. He paid a tribute to the two men who dealt with the most terrible situation 
not only in a statesmanlike but in a most sympathetic manner, namely, Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Wedgwood Beno. He thought Conservatives would agree that these men 
faced a situation which had already become dangerous. It was true they had been 
obliged to pass ordinances to suppress free speech and imprison thousands, but all 
the time they kept steadily in their mind that they must convince the Congress 
leaders that they were in earnest in asking their help for the Simon Commission. 
The underlying note of their policy when they decided to hold the Round Tabic 
Conference was that we should have continuous co-operation with the Indian peo- 
ple and continue discussions until they arrived at a conclusion satisfactory of India 
and ourselves. 

Mr. Lansbury regretted that when the National Government took the business in 
hand, the Round Table Conference was wound up. Mr. Gandhi went home and a con- 
ference of that description was never snmmoned again. Mr. Gandhi had been in pri- 
son neatly 16 months. We had a very truncated Round Table Conference with no com- 
plete Indian representation and we had the White Paper. They were all conscious 
that this was tne most serious question. Parliament had discussed for a long time. 
The Labour Party understood that the White Paper or some proposition . must pass 
in order at last to attempt to bring about a settlement and restore confidence bet- 
ween Indians and their British rules. 

46 
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“It is the young Nehru and his friends whom you have to enlist in this cam- 
paign”, declared Mr, Lansbury who said that without the J help of Young India, 
it did not matter what laws were passed and the proposals would fail. 

He proceeded to discuss the result of British rule in India declaring that India 
was naturally a very wealthy country, but none was able to deny the appalling 
statement on the conditions made by Miss Rathbone when one heard of _ the bless- 
ings we had brought to India. We must set against lit that terrible indictment. 'Vo 
said we were the chosen people to rule India. As the world progressed, fewer people 
would accept that doctrine, certainly not the Indian people. 

Indians did not believe that we had given them un mixed blessings although they 
knew individual Englishmen and Englishwomen had given tremendous services. 
When he heard of the appalling labour conditions in India and was told that mills 
and mines were run by Indians he asked who took capitalism to India, starting India 
on road to producing these evils. Captitalism was one of the. curses we had given 
to the Eastern people. When he heard about competition in the East between 
Japan, China, and India, he recalled how thejmachinery for the mills had been ex- 
ported from Britain to compete with Lancashire and Yorkshire in Eastern markets. 
We could not blame the Japanese and the Indians but the system that believed.. in 
making money anywhere under any conditions. 

As regards the attitude of the Labour Party to the Select Committee, Mr. Lans- 
bury said that if our motion was defeated as very probably it would be, he would 
most certainly prefer that no Committee was set up for the reason that we did not 
think there was any use trying to carry business through without Congress being 
represented. “We think you will waste the time of Parliament and the Committee 
and also our time in trying to do the impossible. What I would personally liko to 
see done even now would be to adopt what I believe we adopted with Australia, 
namely, to say to Indians : ‘You yourself, the .Princes and .Commoners, should 
frame a constitution and tell us what you want’. Surely iwe should not want 
Indians to frame a constitution for us. They know better .than anyone else how to 
manage one another.” 

No one would dream of allowing a. foreign power to put forward a constitution 
for us. Why should not we say that 'Indians themselves shonld do it. He remem- 
bered it was said to him at the Bound Table Conference. $}“These wretched Indians 
do not know what they want”. But it was never put to them that way. He re- 
iterated the Labour policy which Mr. MacDonald and himself helped to formulate, 
namely, that since the commencement of the British control of India, ‘successive 
British Governments had given pledges to the peoples of .that country .and the 
.Labour Party desired to see these pledges were honoured. It was the point which 
divided Labour and Conservatives and in the White Paper they. reaffirmed. the fright 
of Indians to full self-government and self-determination. 

Mr. Lansbury referred to the declaration at the Blackpool ^Conference in’ ‘1927, 
nnmely, that the policy of the British Government was that there should be one 
continuous co-operation with Indians with the object of establishing India as an 
equal partner with other members of the British. Commonwealth. Mr. Lansbury 
proceeded to quote Mr. Bonar Law’s definition of the meaning of “home rule”, name- 
ly, that if the self-governing dominion of Australia and Canada chose to say;£that 
they wouM no longer be part of the British Empire, we would not try to force them. 

Dominion Home Rule meant the right to decide for themselves. Mr. Lansbury 
said thnt the Labour Party took its stand on the definition that Indians themselves 
must decide whether they would enter this Federation. 

Ho urged Mr. Baldwin to make it crystal clear what the White Paper proposals 
meant. In the new Federal State, would Indians baveltbe same status, rights and 
duties ns other members of the British commonwealth. 


., /^ ncIt '6ing, 5Ir. Lansbuiy said he believed Imperialism" had bad its day because 
it had utterly faded. He did not believe that the country or the masses bad 
gained anything by Imperialism. He believed that the white rnce 3 would have to 
cnance their attitude of mind towards those whom they called subject race’. If 
. i . y rr ? e , st F 0D Rcr and cleavcrcr, then, the only Ihing they should do 
be ite ‘° b ° ° f RrMtCr Emice t0 the community nnd not 

bcraiTcm'fn/^n.l 1 ljr .^ an , l) I' expressing sympathy with Mr. Lansbury in his recent 
I ’inSnnr.™ referred 10 k' 9 courage in coming to address the House. (Mr. 
Lan.unrj appeared to be very much moved at this.) Mr. Baldwin said they 
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were approaching the end of a momentous debate conducted admirably from every 
point of view. He contrasted this with the debate on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 which passed the second reading on one day with a sparse attendance. 
He said he would devote himself to giving the House secondarily and his own 
Party primarily the reasons which induced him in 1929 to take the line of action 
which he adhered now. 

He would show Lord Wolmer that he had been actuated by realism and that the 
sentimentalism of which Lord Wolmer spoke was with Mr. Baldwin’s opponents. Mr. 
Baldwin said great as was his friendship and admiration for Lord Irwin, it was not 
friendship which made him take his view because he never took Ms political view 
from friendship. He asked himself what was the right conrse to preserve. One of 
the first principles of the primrose League was the maintenance of the Empire and 
they decided after mature refiection that if he went forward, they might Eave India 
for the Empire, but otherwise they might lose her. It was that belief that actuated 
Mm. Mr. Baldwin did not take exception to the line that many friends took and 
respected their sincerity though he thought they were wrong. But there would be 
no bad blood between 'them. 

He did not believe that the salvation of man lay in the ballot box. He never paid 
lip service to democracy, bnt it was necessary for *a public man to work in the en- 
vironment id which be found himself. Onr" environment was democratic. It was 
not necessarily perfect, bnt we had got to work it. We were living in the twentieth 
century though many of his friends would never realise it. Daring and since the 
War, we had passed'three generations of evolution for which reason many people 
were nnable to reconcile themselves to the age in which they lived. The post-war 
world was full of pre-war minds. Mr. Baldwin said that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
greatest mistakes was that he did not remain with the Tories when they went into 
the wilderness. Therefore Mr. ChnrcMlI was nnable to understand what passed in 
their minds daring those years or the point to which they had moved. 

He pointed out that India’s democratic ideas all came from Britain. Rightly 
or wrongly we had given a liberal English education to the Eastern people 
and were now reaping what was shown a hundred years ago. The whole of India’s 
political education had been, broadly speaking, in English political liberalism. We 
taught the democratic idea and theideaof unity which did not exist when we went to 
India. Indians were now asking for the responsibility which wethad repeatedly said was 
their goaf. Mr. Baldwin recalled the case of Ireland and said when the settlement 
was reached in 1921, he supported it not because he liked it, bnt because he believed 
that it was the only tMng that could be done. He warned the House against allow- 
ing India similarly to be introduced into Britain’s domestic politics and said that 
the result would be chaos and the position would end in the Eame way as Ireland. 
He was not going to be loo late this time. Mr. Baldwin recalled that Britain went 
to India primarily for trade bnt was drawn into fighting because trade was inter- 
fered with. He said that after the Mutiny, some of Britain’s greatest administrators 
had been to India. J3ut they did not -visualise the British Eaj. but India which 
would be ultimately taught to stand on her own feet. 

Mr. Baldwin referred to his sentimental recollections of the countryside England 
in his childhood saying that it had gone for ever. In the same way, the period of 
maternal Government in India had gone. It went nearly twenty years ago and 
could not return. It was useless looking back to it and thinking of what they had 
thrown away. Evolution had swept away the past and we were now in a period 
when gradually more and more responsibility was being placed on Indians. There 
was sentimentalism with which he sympathised, bnt his head told Mm that it was 
not true of to-day. We wanted a policy of realism, not sentiment. Mr. Baldwin was 
glad to hear tributes paid from all quarters of the House to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy. Mr.Baldwin was perfectly convinced.as hadbeensaid in some quarters though 
he knew it was denied by others, that by no means on earth conla they have got 
an improvement of the conditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil 
disobedience if the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms. A great mistake was 
sometimes made by those who held, what to Mm, were rather extreme views. 
Labourites would concede to what others called the extreme party in India all they 
wanted and believed that they realty represented India. Similarly some friends who 
differed from him believed that outside the Congress the rest of India consisted of 
apathetic peasants and Princes, He did not think that it was a true conception. 
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It mast bs remembered that it was always the Extreme Party that first formed the 
organisation. There Trere other people in India and Indians in the sendees irho -vyere 
as moderate minded as ourselves, but, who were less vocal at present. It would be a 
profound disappointment to all who believed in reforms if those elements, with others, 
did not make their weight felt when responsibility was once thrown on Indian shoul- 
ders. The Joint Committee would be established almost immediately. Upon it would 
be laid one of the greatest responsibilities ever placed on a body_ representing the 
two Houses of Parliament It was work which ought to be peculiarly appropriate 
to the Conservative Party — rational progressive reform. The Conservative was no 
Junker, no Fascist, bnt a' man who believed in constitutional progress, wanted to 
serve his country and see the people contended and happy. 

There were coantless materials with which to build tne edifice. Let the work be 
taken in hand in a spirit conscious of responsibility and determination to do the 
piece of work for this country, for India and for the Empire which might, through 
times of doubt and difficulty, cement the bonds between ns and lead to real pro- 
gress. He realised and felt the dangers and the difficnlties of the course we were 
pursuing. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not say, that in his view, 
both dangers and difficulties were ahead, but, convinced as he was of this, he was 
still more profoundly convinced that the difficnlties and dangers that would be run, 
if we did not take this step, would be infinitely greater, infinitely more difficult. 

The House then divided. During the division on the Government's motion, 
thewhole of the Labour Opposition went into the lobby with Maxtonites against 
Government. This was in accordance with Mr. Lansbury's statement that if they 
were unable to have their amendment, they would prefer to have no Committee, but 
this did not imply that the Opposition had changed its attitude to participating 
in the Joint Committee. 

The Government motion to establish a Select Committee was carried by 440 votes 
to 43. The Labour Amendment was defeated by 479 votes to 43. 


Lords Debate on tbe White Paper 

1st. DAY— HOUSE OF LORDS-4'h. APRIL 1933 


In the House of Lords, Lord SaitJxy moved a resolution concurring with the re- 
solution adopted by the House of Commons on March 20. 

Lord Sankey said that, whatever anvbody might think about the Government of 
India Act of 1919 the claims of India for further recognition were irresistible. No 
Loyal Commission had ever rendered greater services to the country than the Simon 
Commission. They had experienced difficulties and discouragements, but the debt to 
them had not been sufficiently recognised. Many of their suggestions were followed 
t" 'Ji ? ount * Table Conference, and where we had gone beyond them we only ven- 
tnred where they too would have ventured under tbe changed circumstances. 

The most frequent criticism of the Bound Table Conferences was that they had 
not reached unanimous decisions. He pointed out that the Bound Tabic Oonfer- 
cnces were never intended to be constituent assemblies bnt were meant to be consul- 
tative bodies. The future constitution of India rested with Parliament. No one 
who was present at the third Bound Table Conference could forbear paying a tribute 
:? or 1 - amuc * ; Hoare, to whose incessant work, great patience and unfailing courtesy 
access which was attained was mainly due. He regretted that, both on perso- 
. P, grounds, 'ho Labour party had not assisted the proceedings and 
„ r ,„ ca • , after all that had been said in the last 25 rears was it not our duty — no 
tt,nt C /w dl 0 rao J c i — : ° develop responsible government” in India? We are all agreed 
fc aEOn ? c change and the only difference ofopinionis the extent of the 
r.n r.fi-TrJl- f *.° ^A’bite Paper, Lord Snnkeysaid that although the scheme of 
dtilv 10n . ' l 35 T ®P TCCt .dcntcd, the charge that the matter bad been un- 

miniitc no c t .l )C substantiated. Tho opportunity would be given for a 

matter ram? KrFn™ ^ proposals during the Joint Committee and' when the 
maucr came before Parliament for final determination. 
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Td the one sense Tre are not going beyond the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission. We are attempting what the report has envisaged ss a proper solu- 
tion. namely, an all-India Federation. We do not have the cooperation of the 
princes and" province, thus losing that element of stability (?) A measure of provin- 
cial autonomy was difficult. As far as Indian opinion is concerned. Indian politi- 
cians say they trill not work it. They reckon ill who leave them out. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Indians will tell yon that yon are giving them the husk and keeping 
the kernel/ The most important question was safeguards. They relied on the 
powers of the Governor-General, the Governors, the army and the services. If any- 
thing more coaid be suggested, let it be put before the Select Committee. 

It might be said that we were placing too much responsibility on a single indi- 
vidual. but looking at oar past history, we had never yet failed to find the man we 
wanted^ and need not despair for the future. To enable the Governor-General to 
keep his Sager on the pulse of public opinion and have up-to-date information^ he 
had a right to preside at any meeting of 3 [in is ter and have any information he required. 
Summing up. Lord Sankey" said that the Governor- General would not only have 
the right but the power in the last resort to put the army in motion and take over 
the government, while in less formidable sitnations he could disallow Acts passed 
by the legislature and make ordinances and pass Governors 1 Acts. 

•Hus does not mean that the safeguards will be required for daily use. i. The 
people of India are not all extremists. Millions are our friends. 

Lord Sankey paid a tribute to the immense debt which the country owed 
to its services. Life for them was no summer holiday but an ever-increasing burden 
of duties and responsibility. They were working sometimes under the most danger- 
ous political conditions, "with a single eye for the good of India and England. 
When the history of the Empire was written no body of men and no'.individnals 
would receive greater praise than those who had given their! lives to the most 
wonderful service that they would have ever seen. We were bound in honour to dis- 
charge our obligations to protect them. 

It might be argued that too much stress had been laid upon the' safeguards, 
which were just as necessary for India as for England. He confessed that the pro- 
posal to allow law and order to be administered by the provinces filled him with 
anxiety but there was seemingly no escape from this conclusion but whatever conrse 
we pursued we would find ourselves confronted with some risk. “To grant com- 
plete independence is a risk ; to do little or nothing Is a risk. The present scheme is ‘ 
not only a scheme which can be worked but will be worked, at first possibly by 
only a section of the Indian people, but eventually by all. The scheme will* prove 
to the world that England is not unmindful of "her promises !snd probably will 
give breathing space for many years, but if you reject ft we may soon have to go 
farther and fare worse”. 

Lord Sr.sU [Labour) acknowledgd the gTeat courtesy and unfailing patience with 
which Lord Sankey presided over the Round Table Conferences, keeping them unit- 
ed on the common aim of promoting the good of India and England. The only 
critical comment the speaker would make on Lord SaDkews speech was that Lord 
Sankey placed undue emphasis not npon what should be "given to India but what 
should be withheld. He agreed with Lord Sankevs well-merited tribute to the I.C.S. 
which was in no way a party question. He would approach it in the belief that every- 
body was equally anxious to secure the greatest possible good of India* and England. 
The Labour party desire to re-afSrm that their point of view W3S one _ of co-ope- 
ratiou between the British Government and the leaders cf Indian opinion. They 
believed that cooperation should always be sought and that Britain should seek to 
win them at every stage of the constitutional changes. The decision of Labour to 
participate in the Select Committee had not been unanimously approved by.' the 
party. Many were unwilling to subject their colleagues to experience which they 
might meet In the committee where their votes and not their views would be respect- 
ed. They also felt it was not a difficult question to release the political prisoners 
who were not guilty of acts of moral turpitude. It was felt perhaps that Labour 
ought to decline to join the committee until these men were liberated. 

He ventured to hope that before the committee began * to work Government 
would make a gesture of goodwill by releasing at least a great part of the prisoners. 

kLsbotrr as a whole felt it its duty to share responsibility in the sreat and grave 
tas before Parliament. 
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Lord Snell re-read the declaration of principle made by Mr. Lansbnry in the 
House of Commons. He questioned Government as regards theexact position or Use 
Indian representatives and asked if they would have_ fall rights as participating 
members in everything except in voting and ' preparation of the report ? _>v onla 
they be able to snbmit their own suggestions and move modifications i He sug- 
gested. that the British members should be allowed to have secretaries and advisers 
as during the Round Table Conferences as the strain would be_ prolonged and severe. 
The Labour criticism was that the solemn pledges of Dominion Status _ were not 
honoured. The wisdom of granting Dominion Status was open to question but we 
should keep to onr pledges. We might have to hear angered Indian representatives 
say that they had been misled, if not betrayed. He complained that Dominion 
Status did not appear as the goal of our endeavour which would only help the 
extremists to make more difficult the task of enlightened statesmen. Labour would 
also have liked more liberal conditions for women. The greatest need of India was 
an educated womanhood. No one could have seen the work of the women Round 
Table delegates without thinking that India would be richer if more women were 
permitted to participate in the important work before them. The safeguards had 
been designed mainly in the interests of Britain, althoughlndian interests had not been 
overlooked. It was mere adroitnees to say that we were givingself-government when the 
very spirit of self-government was withheld. We should appear to the Indian peo- 
ple as a party of generosity in small things with the miser’s caution. He said the 
safeguards left the soul of India affronted and complained that Government were 
seeking to appease a section of their own party. 

Lord Lytton said he was prepared to accept the White Paper as the basis of 
discussion 'but some features caused anxiety. Lord Lytton agreed that farther 
advice was now overdue. His criticisms were" not due to a desire to recede or stand 
still or go slower but because in certain respect he desired to proceed differently. 
Lord Lytton felt that Government’s arguments were directed rather to a justification 
of some advance than to a defence of the particular proposals made in the White 
Paper. He thought that since the Simon Commission had reported Government had 
no policy of their own but relied more and more on the Simon Report. He pointed 
out that there had been three Round Table Conferences and three committees had 
been sent to India and it was now proposed to submit the White Paper to yet 
another committee. He feared that when [at length the bill was produced Parliament 
would'be told it was too late to consider the alternatives and the bill must be pas- 
sed. That was not quite fair to Parliament on .which the ultimate responsibility 
rested. Lord Lytton considered that after the Simon Commission had reported. 
Government should have announced its policy and produced a bill thus obviating 
three years’ delay. He said the criticisms of the While Paper related to the details 
and not to the Government’s intentions. He accepted the principle of provincial 
autonomy which was overdue, also the combination of provinces and states in an 
All-India federation but doubted the wisdom of establishing now an imperfectly 
digested and ill-prepared scheme with divided responsibility. It appeared that the 
authors of the constitution did not believe that the scheme would work and relied 
overmuch on the safe-guards to save the situation. 

Outlining an alternative policy Lord Lytton pointed out that hitherto federations 
bad consisted of independent units, voluntarily surrendering powers to the federation. 
The first step, therefore, was to create the units which could then be brought into 
the Federal Government. Parliament should offer to establish a better Government 
for the whole of India as soon as the necessary conditions were fulfilled, namely, 
first, the establishment of Self-Government units in British India and secondly, 
agreement between the units and the states to accept the authority of the Federal 
Government. If we now established provincial entonomy, to be followed by federa- 
tion ns soon as the second condition was fulfilled, there was a good chance of the 
proposals bang accepted. _He added that he had onlv criticised some features of 
?? because experience had shown that divided responsibility which wa3 a 
, , 5? rc by nn d Tvhich was now proposed to fac introduced to some extent in 
Government was neither an efficient safe-guard nor good training for 
responsible government. H ” 


‘"^sopporlcd the proposed Select Committee butcoanselled gradnal pro- 
’rfp , :j PsIriVu c- °P'n i °Q .that a more cautious advance was in India’s interests. 
5 n , fpr 1 ‘ ™ o n Co m m i s s i o n went fat enough though he did not support the 

“ - - -iV order which would impose an intolerable strain on the British army 
■ne saia inc.rcal test of_fitness for Eelf-govemment was possession of armed 


India. 
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forces sufficient for defence against external foe3 and for maintenance of the internal 
authority of the Government in which connection he urged Indians, to recognise 
that the surest way of hastening self-government would be the establishment of a 
national militia in every province as the people’s army and constitutional force 
which wa3 essential for democratic nationhood. 

Lord Ampthill proceeded to recall his relations with Mr. Gandhi in South 
Africa when Lord Ampthill said he was the solitary champion of Indians. He said 
if the British Government had then taken bold action on just and generous lines, 
Mr. Gandhi would never have taken to passive resistance and non-cooperation for 
which there would have been no occasions as Indians would not have been 
slighted by imputations of racial inferiority which was the root of the 
trouble. Lord Ampthill 25 years ago in South Africa was seeking Dominion 
Status in effect for India within the empire. If it had been freely con- 
ceded, politicians in India today would not be asking for a Dominion Status which 
was utterly inapplicable to the relations between Britain and India. Lord Ampthill 
agreed it was necessary to proceed with the great experiment of grafting European 
ideals to India in the hope that a vigorous and fruitful new species would evolve. 

Lord Lothian expressed the opinion that when the Select Committee faced the 
facts of modern India they would be driven to the same conclusion as the Round 
Table Conferences and the Government. He pointed out that the White Paper was 
based on three fundamentals, namely, federation, Indian’s responsibility of her own 
domestic affairs and the safeguards. Arguing a case for this he sketched a picture 
of the difference in conditions of India to-day and that of the pre-war days. He 
stressed the fact that there had been great increase in the school population, univer- 
sity students and the spread of newspapers and wireless. Lord Lothian said that 
the economics of the village had also profoundly changed and did not depend on 
the monsoon but on world prices. He said that as chairman of the Franchise Com- 
mittee he had studied the probable evolution of parties. He had decided that the 
foundations of parties before long would be economic. Party evolution would follow 
the normal lines when India was rid of pre-occupation with the British issue. 

Referring to the picture sketched of new India Lord Lothian said that it was 
useless putting a dam to the forces which had been released and urged that politi- 
cal manhood was only to be developed by responsibility. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to the degree of responsibility already shown to the Indian legislatures in 
view of the fact that they were confronted with irremovable executives. He urged 
that it wa3 important to develop responsibility both in the Centre and the provinces. 
Lord Lothian believed that the proposed constitution would work if launched with 
reasonable common sense and good-will. He. saw no possibility for the future 
except to continue on the present lines. He pointed out that disaster was prophe- 
sied whenever a Dominion constitution was established. We had been surprised at 
the quality of men the Dominions had produced when responsibility was transferred 
to their shoulders. Lord Lothian believed ' that the same would be true in India 
and contended that Government’s scheme was sound because in fundamentals it 
was based on two ultimate realities of the Indian situation namely, that Indians 
must be allowed to take over control of their own government and it was impossible 
for Parliament to continue to govern in details Indians who live in a changing 
world. We must be responsible for the defence and unity of India because its unity 
was our creation and our gift and there was at present noforce in India able to main- 
tain unless we did. Lord Lothian turned to the question of the possible alternatives 
and declared that there was no alternative. Social reform would never be obtained 
without the enfranchisement of a sufficient portion of the community. He claimed 
that the Franchise Committee had carried out the Premier's instructions that no 
important section of the community should lack the means of expressing its op- 
inion. He criticised the White Paper proposals for the representation of women 
which was a grave mistake. He hoped that the Select Committee would remedy it 
for a strong representation was necessary if women were toescape their age-old bondage. 
Having dealt with the suggestion that there was too much democracy in the 
White Paper Lord Lothian considered the second alternative, namely, provincial 
autonomy now and federation later and said that he opposed the proposal (1) be- 
cause it constituted a rebuff to the proposals of the princes for federation, (2) 
because it would render at the centre a legislature of log-rolling delegations sent 
not to consider all-India affairs but affairs of the provinces and (3) because Indian 
public opinion would not accept advances by stages. Lord Lothian considered that 
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some form of daalism at the Centre was unavoidable. He approved of the White 
Paper view that the be* way was to put. in the Viceroy’s cabinet real leaders or 
the opinion of the legislature and allow them to discuss certain matters at tne 
Cabinet .and not on the floor of the House. 

Lord Lothian was not so afraid of the Congress as many people in Britain. He 
was frightened about searing the heart of the youths of India by not giving tne 
wort. The best remedy for the Congress was to give them work in the Govern- 
ment as far as possible. He was, therefore, convinced that while the details 
might be altered, the only course was to proceed op other lines laid down m the 
White Paper and in accordance with the better mind in India. 

Lord Linlinthgoic supporting the motion said that his own opinions had.been 
profoundly modified by his visit to India as chairman of the Agricultural ^Commission 
when he found that official opinion largely favoured an extension of the'prineiplc of 
self-government. An overwhelming proportion of the European commercial commu- 
nity was also prepared to support advance. He felt we were bound to go forward. 
Safety lay in advance. He was convinced that those who dread the effects of change 
in defending lost their cause and those who talked of indefinite prolongation in Bri- 
tish India of benevolent autocracy showed marked insufficiency of political foresight. 
A new way of life between the East and the West must be found. He believed that 
in India we would ultimately make substantial contribution to that new adjustment. 
Referring to the fears of the effect of self-government on the rural population 
Lord Linlithgow believed that the rural population would prove better able to look 
after their own interests than many supposed. But he thought that the franchise 
proposals and the methods of election were capable of improvement in the interests 
among others of the rural population. He said that if the principled representa- 
tive government was applied too hastily, it might give rise to assault on the rights 
of property, thereby prejudicing the future development of India. Lord Linlithgow 
described the transfer of law and Order as the crux of the problem and said that 
self-government was not possible unless they were transferred. The success of Indi- 
ans in conducting the department would be the test by which the British would 
judge the fitness of British India to enjoy self-government, for failure would lead to 
such a demand for a reversal of the policy of India as no British Government could 
resist. 

Lord Hastings described the White Paper as a tremendous achievement. He 
argued that provincial autonomy before Central responsibility would result in a 
gradual absorption and disappearance of the states which would not be able to resist 
the peaceful penetration of a democratised British India. It was necessary to give 
the states the assurance of_ not only the maintenance of their present position but also 
the opportunity of preserving that position in a democratic way by having a voice in 
the federal legislature. _ Lord Hastings recognised that many princes were exceedingly 
nervous and said that it was unreasonable to expect unanimity from the Chamber. We 
would be unjustiBed in saying that because the last meeting of the Chamber was not 
•fruitful, they would be further removed from the desire to federate than two or 
three years ago. All they desired was to be individualists. If the princes sent re- 
presentatives to the Select Committee, he did not believe that they would draw back 
and make Central responsibility impossible. On the contrary he was confident that 
it would be possible to make the scheme a success. 


Lord Lamtngton having declared that contrary to his earlier opinion he now fa- 
voured simultaneous provincial nutonomy and Central responsibility said that while 
Mr % Gandhi and others talked wildly of Indians’ right to secede from the empire, 
nna ble to dispense Trith British protection for there Trerc people ncross 
the Frontier awaiting Britain’s disappearance for an opportunity to loot and there 
would be devastation on a scale unseen for centuries. Lord Lamington declared that 
an outside power was required to adjust the diversity and rivalry of the different 
He pointed out that for 70 years a handful of Britisbera kept peace and 
® populations had increased by 100 millions showing that the ndminis- 
irinSw W l , h honest desire for the advance of India’s welfare on 

attributes hLlnco 0 ?"., fawplay and sympathy. We were not going to abandon those 
would continne E fn *° E k° u! dcr a greater degree of responsibililv. Wo 
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In the House of Lords to-day. Lord Olivier supported the motion and said that 
one thing which impressed all who were brought into contact with the facts was 
that they were unable to handle the situation on the old theories of government. A 
new aspect of the situation was the idea of federation, which impressed him ten 
years ago when he began to study Indian politics. After giving instances of the 
faulty working of dyarchy. Lord Olivier approved of the transfer of law and order 
in th'e provinces, saying that he had been converted by his conversations with Lord 
Willingdon and others, who made it clear to him that it was perfectly safe and rea- 
sonable under certain conditions. The ground was now clear for provincial autono- 
my, in which everybody concurred. One of the difficulties was that Indian politi- 
cians expected a ready-made constitution, but that could not be pnt in such a form 
as to give Dominion status. There would probably be an outcry that faith had been 
broken with the Indian people because Dominion status had not been established. 
He, therefore, regretted the "form of the White Paper and thought that the Govern- 
ment should have made it clear that the constitution would be revised for an auto- 
matic and continuous development towards Dominion status. 

Lord Salisbury said that it was difficult to exaggerate the seriousness of the task 
on which they were engaged, bat he thought that the House should adopt the mo- 
tion without committing themselves. He disputed the analogy which people some - 
times tried to establish between the Indian constitution and the British constitution, 
and pointed out that the British constitution had been evolved gradually over n 
thousand years, while the Indian constitution was purely artificial, striking at the 
very roots" of what was most valuable and vital in Indian life. They were unable to 
rely upon Lord Sankey's placid optimism. 

"Lord Salisbury declared that responsible ministers representing a majority conld 
gradually evade and defeat the safeguards, telling the Governor-General that if he 
did not do what they wanted they would resign, and he would be unable to get 
another Government. The Premiers solution to the communal question was unsatis- 
factory and finance was chaotic. Both questions were completely undigested. Yet 
the committee would have to deal with them. He complained that arrangements 
with the princes were being done blindfold and that although the White Paper pro- 
vided safeguard it did not "provide a machinery by which the safeguards could work. 
It was only by weighing every step that they could prevent a catastrophe. Just as 
those who lost Ireland would never be forgiven by the country, those who lost India 
would never likewise be forgiven. 

Lord Hardinge said that the policy towards India had always been progressive, 
In fact, during his administration it was regarded by man with suspicion as ad- 
vanced, radical or something worse. He urged it would be better to allow provincial 
self-government to develop on its own lines before a further experiment was made at 
the centre. He declared th3t he was informed by a former member of the Viceroy 1 , 
Conncil that only a few Indian politicals wanted central responsibility bnt dared no- 
say so publicly. " We had no right to take risks in our responsibility for that vast 
continent. He welcomed the safeguards, but did not attach much’ importance to 
them because one knew how easily such safeguards conld be whittled down until 
they became practically ineffective. He urged the Government to adopt a policy of 
greater responsibility and caution. There should be no question of conceding central 
responsibility until events had proved that provincial self-government was a practi- 
cable and justifiable policy. No risks should be ran of administrative chaos, which 
he was profoundly apprehensive was certain to follow in the event of self-govern- 
ment being conceded in the centre and the provinces simultaneously. 

Lard Slrathcona, who holds a minor Government office, regarded the White Paper 
procedure with complete equanimity and confidence. It was as complete and perfect 
as it conld be from the standpoint of Fatlimentary control. He converted the view 
that federation (responsibility ?) in the centre was a reversal of the policy because 
it created central dyarchy, and argued that by reserving the army ana foreign affairs 
one was not creating dyarchy because they were not of vital internal importance. 
As regards law and order, he said that it would have been somewhat ■ of a sham if 
they had given provincial autonomy without transferring law and order. The Govern- 
ment were fully aware of the difficulties. If Indian politicians proved worthy of 
that charge, then it wonld be realized that they were able to govern themselves at 
lesjt to the provinces. 

11 
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Lord Stratheona said that the test of the Government’s proposals would be the am- 
ount of cooperation they received, and warned the House against the fears that the 
Congress would be unwilling to work the scheme, pointing out that they were D0C 
necessarily legislating for the Congress but also for those in India who had always 
been willing to assist the Government. He believed that the scheme would give 
Indian politicians a sense of responsibility. It would be for them to assist tne 
Government in making the scheme work. He believed also that there were elements 
in India who were determined to see that the proposed reforms were worked and 
Indians themselves would prove that they had no intention of serving the Bntisn 
connection. Lord Burnham, speaking on the motion for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee, referred to the treatment ofthe Simon Commission by the late Government 
and thought that it was the only example in British history of the Parliamentary 
commission appointed for the purpose of guiding Parliament’s policy never having 
its report formally considered. He said that the Simon Commission found the pre- 
vailing opinion of the official world one of impending catastrophe, although some 
seniors were buoyed up by the idea that the present system would last their time. 
He contended that those with the best right to be heard had been largely ignored. 

Referring to the presence of Indians on the Joint Committee, he asked whether 
they would be witnesses or assessors. He feared that if Indian members were 
present when their compatriots were examined the latter would say nothing new. 

Lord Burnham hoped that the Committee would be open to the press so_ as to 
prevent the publication in India of destroyed and coloured accounts. He said that 
their Indian fellow-subjects did not observe the rule of confidential reports of the 
provincial Governments always published in the Indian newspapers before they were 
received by the Commission. 

Lord Burnham proceeded to refer to the reception of the White Paper proposals 
in India as evidence of a lack of goodwill and said that those who believed in com- 
promise trusted to Indian Liberals, but they were a party of generals— a phnntom 
party who were compelled to tow the Congress. line. Moreover, the princes were 
evidently discontented and if the majority came in, it would be with great doubts 
and reservations. Lord Burnham concluded by observing that he did not agree with 
the statement that it was a choice between a breach of faith and a breach of trust 
and said that the British were pledged to the gradual development of Eelf-govern- 
ment Bat the time and pace of it were always left open. 

Lord Brabournc, formerly Mr. Knatchbull, a member of the House of Commons 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s Secretary, in a maiden speech confessed that as Conserva- 
tive he felt disquiet at the idea of rapid advance, but the contacts made recently 
showed that there was another side to the question. He believed that if the doubter 
had his opportunity of attending the third Round Table Conference, the opposition 
to Government’s proposals would be very small. He said they would have been 
struck in the Bound Table Conference by the almost complete agreement on most 
controversial points and the strong conservative opinion .expressed by the Indian 
delegates. He said that there was an almost unanimous agreement on tlie Governor- 
Genend'6 powers. Also there was an almost general demand for most of the safe- 
guards. Lord Brabourne expressed the opinion that the British had now an opportunity 
of carrying the_ moderate elements who might drift towards the extremists or lose 
interest if nothing was done. He was of opinion that the development of responsibi- 
lity would bring into politics a large volume of conservative forces which at 
present, were dormant for lack of opportunity and when the Federal system was 
operating it would greatly weaken the Congress because there would be nothing to 
hold the Congressmen together. He declared that the strongest safeguard was pub- 
lic opinion ns expressed by an enlarged electorate. He welcomed the appointment 
of the Select Committee and hoped that its deliberations would not bo too 
lengthy. 


, , Butch ison Eaid that when_ he visited the states he gained the impression 

that the princes were willing to join the Federation provided certain conditions 
were earned ont. They were anxious about their treaties with the Crown and 
ne ^ with ,he Indian Government. Lord Hutchison 

the Constitution Bill bo hastened in order to give reasonable time for the 
the interests nf I (i,~ nD ^ e3 DC ?T t . rcat,e3 tvilh the Viceroy. He believed that it was in 
tion othcrr-'icn tv, P r,nce3 ’ l ^ eir people and India that they entered into the Federa- 
tion. vjmerwise, the autonomous provinces would gradually absorb the states. H* 
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welcomed the establishment of responsible government and hoped that the Joint 
Committee would have the help of the best draftsman in the difficult task of draw- 
ing np its findings. 

Lord Middleton maintained that those with a thorough knowledge of India should 
have been more closely consulted and said the high tribates were paid to the I. C. S. 
as administrators, bat when they retired their opinions were unwelcome. Declaring 
that the British were now seeing the resnits of the decision not to give the Indians 
an oriental-form of education. Lord Middleton said that the British would soon 
see how this sham democracy would work. He did not know of a single white man 
who know India who was opitmistic. AH feared terrible chaos because the 
elements of democracy were lacking. Lord Middleton suggested that, instead of sad- 
dling India with a form of government which many countries without the Indian 
complexities or race and religion were unable to carry on comfortably. It would have 
been better to expand the existing states and create new ones so as to evolve a United 
States of India under the Viceroy with a powerful army. He 'concluded by 
saying that he hoped that he was wrong in his complete mistrust of democracy in 
the East. 

Lord EUbank pointed out that the proposed ’’constitution ! differed from other 
Federal constitutions, ft was really cooperative and not Federation. He urged that 
one of the main objects of the Joint Committee should be to simplify Government’s 
plan so as to make it more workable and more easily understandable. Lord Eli- 
bank was emphatic that it was essential for success "that the princes should enter 
freely and voluntarily without pressure from the British and India Governments. 
He suggested that the police in large urban areas should be subject to the ulti- 
mate control of the Viceroy or the Governors. He also suggested that the final 
legislation should contain the fuliestjpossible safeguards with reference to trade. 


3rd. DAY— HOUSE OF LORDS— 6th. APRIL 1933 

The Marquess of Dicfferin, resuming the debate, said that it was only natural 
that the White Paper should be criticised very severely, bnt the only relevant critici- 
sms were those backed by constructive proposals. Tllere was a great risk involved 
in handing the police to Indian control but Indian opinion would fix on two key 
subjects which would determine its reception of the report. In the centre Indian 
opinion would fix on responsibility for finance and in the provinces on the handing 
over of law and order. 

If they pinned their faith to central control they should _ be betraying’ their 
trust to millions of Indians, whose only concern was with provincial subjects. - They 
were mistaken if they thought that responsible government would spring up in 
India in a night. For long time they would have 3 fluid constitution and much 
inexperience. Indians would be too "glad to take advantage of the guidance of 
Governors and Viceroys. The recent demand by the Legislative Assembly for the 
extension of the Finance Minister’s term of office was a good omen of the way the 
constitution would work. The constitution contained all the seeds of responsible 
government. For the first time the onus of proof was placed upon Indians. 

If Indians governed well there was no limit to what", they conld'do and ifjtbey 
governed badly the British were there to rescue them. They had a Parliament 
pec uliarly welt fitted to deal with the situation and also a Secretary of State and 
Viceroy worthy of the high traditions of their offices. They had a British 
India weary of straggle and anxious only for peace. Indian politicians were anxi- 
ous to proceed with their schemes of social reform, while the princes were ready lo 
take their part in the Federation. He saw nothing permanent in an alternative 
to the White Paper but seeds of that same dissension and decay which had blos- 
Eomed in Ireland layiDg an intolerable burden on another generation. 

The Marquess of Zetland supported the scheme as a whole although certain^ fea- 
ture seemed objectionable. He was satisfied that the Federation was the only 
sound basis on which a_ self-governing constitution couldsbe conduced. He was 
convinced that by adopting a measure of responsibility Government were mncb 
more likely to secure reasonable consideration and suitable government than if they 
merely perpetuated the existing system. There was an idea in Eome quarters that 
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the Government of India as at present constituted possessed elements of strength 
and stability. That was not his view nor the opinion of Provincial Governments 
who were in the best possible position to form an opinion. The _ Governmcn o 
India as at present constituted was not capable of safeguarding the interests or -Bri- 
tish trade, the best safeguard of which was a contented India. 

‘We would have anything but a contented India if anything short of tho White 
Paper were conceded.’ said Lord Zetland. He quoted Sir Surendranath Banerjeo a 
an instance of the effect of responsibility and said that Sir Surendranath after be- 
ing known as the uncrowned king of Bengal underwent a remarkable change in his 
whole political outlook on receiving responsibility for an important department 
which he offered him, including the shouldering of the unpopular task of boldly 
supporting proposals for increased taxation which were carried by his powerful ad- 
vocacy. It was for euch reasons that not easily but gradually Lord Zetland came 
to the conclusion that by far the safest course was to grant responsibility not only 
in the provinces but in tho centre. 

The Marquess of Zetland disliked intensely the position in which it was proposed 
to place tho Viceroy. Whenever anything went wrong he would be expected to 
right it. The scheme placed far too great a burden on the shoulders of one mnn. 
Practically the only provision for safeguarding the interests of the minorities was 
the declaration in the White Paper, yet they constituted a special responsibility of 
the Governor-General and Governors in order to submit matters affecting their 
special responsibilities. Without such provision the safeguards would prove wholly 
illusory. He added that the authors of the White Paper contemplated with completo 
equanimity, if not satisfaction, a sort of a gladiatorial combat between the Viceroy 
and the legislature in the event of disagreement and criticised this arrangement by 
which the Viceroy was ostentatiously dragged into the limelight ns the man who 
would prevail over the will of elected representatives of tho people. He suggested 
that the Committee should consider a less objectionable way. 


He criticised the system of direct election to the Federal Legislature and was un- 
able to understand how the authors of the scheme persuaded themselves that this 
was a practicable proposition. He pointed out the difficulty of canvassing in cons- 
tituencies as large as Wales. That was the best way to reduce the representative sys- 
tem to a farce. 


The Earl of Midlclon criticised the police provisions and urged that the Gover- 
nors of provinces should be heads of police having an official in the Ministry repre- 
senting the interests of the police. He added that not a single member of the 
House was willing to say that the White Paper, even if passed ns it stood, would 
give satisfaction to India. He hoped that Government would examine tho question 
of law and order with an open mind. 

Lord Lloyd said that when this amazing and highly complicated document was 
further studied he was sure that both the Houses would realise that the policy 
founded on it was unlikely to bring order and contentment to India. Many of 
those who had doubts in that connection felt themselves hemmed in by a long 
series of inescapable pledges. He considered that they were only bound by the 
Act of 1919 which was a pledge to which they were fully committed. Recalling his 
experiences in the Near East, he referred to the chaos and turmoil caused by imma- 
ture systems of Parliamentary Government and the wreckage that they could bring 
to the people. 


He referred to Syria ns an example which, despite the able and firm hand of 
French guidance, had its constitution going only for a brief time when thero was a 
collision with the Governor and Parliament was disrupted. Persia and Iraq had a 
travesty of Parliamentary Government, their systems being very close to autocracy. 
That was not what we wanted in India. Nothing could be worse than sham demo- 
cracy or sham Parliamentary Government. There was no greater crime than to 
mislead the peoples of the East into thinking that the British Government were 
giving them what they were not. 


Pffhaps almost more experience than any other member of tho House of 
i" „ :r | lln K uith a policy of independence with safeguards for four years. 
^w^^^-Cholmsferd reforms in India, be had been wrestling with 
inrli? hr. Irno E anyone thought that this scheme wonld bring peace to 

wa gravely mistaken. Sir Samuel Honrc had Eaid (hat safeguards were 
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necessary if stable government was to be secured. Sir Samuel Hoare bad boasted 
that be was going to hand, without safeguards, to Indian Ministers practically every 
single matter affecting millions of Indian villagers. Did not 300 millions of Indian 
villagers require safeguards ? 

His main criticism of the White Paper was that it weakened, not strengthened 
the connection between Britain and India. There was no reality in self-government 
without the transfer of the police and army and there was no security for anybody 
if it was made. It would be disastrous if pressure were put on the princes tc join 
the Federation. He recalled the incident between Lord Willingdon and ‘Ranji’ 
saying that no one who remembered ‘Ranji’ failed to feel deep sorrow at it. 

He did not see what would prevent Labour, when it returned to power again, 

from modifying the Constitution, altering the balance of power and weakening the 
princes’ position. Referring to Egypt he said that they took independence bnt- 
refused safeguards. He prophesied" timt the British would find the same coarse pur- 
sued by the nationalists and quoted Mr. V. J. Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

at Allahabad in January. He described Sir Tej Bahadur as one of the most brilli- 
ant moderates in India. The right course was to revert to the Simon Commission 
basing their recommendations on it. That was the only course likely to give results. 
One could not have real responsibility with effective safeguard. 

Lord Reading said that throughout the debate no one had suggested for a mo- 
ment that there should be any retrograde movement as regards India or that there 
should be a standstill policy. That meant they were all agreed that there should be 
a measure of advance in the Government of India. Again they were all agreed that 
there should he provincial autonomy. The only questions at issue at present were 
the questions of pace and degree. 

Lord Reading pointed out that only three out of the 24 speakers had not held 
high office in India or participated in Indian Commissions, the three being Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Elibank and Lord Ponsonby. All were agreed ( even Lord Lloyd), 
that there should be provincial autonomy but there were differences concerning the 
police and law and order. There was also complete agreement inside and outside 
the House and in India thst Government were anxious to secure an Indian Fede- 
ration. Lord Reading pointed out that the Simon Commission favoured provincial 
autonomy, which meant the transfer of all the remaining subjects of which the only 
important subject was law and order. He did not believe thatfa single person would 
be found to support the suggestion that a European Minister should be appointed 
to deal with them. That would he an impossible situation. 

Dealing with Central responsibility Lord Reading recalled his abolishment when 
the princes declared in favour of federation. He said that he came to the conclu- 
sion that the reason for this was that they were _ dissatisfied with the Government of 
India as it was then administered and thought it ought to be changed. Lord Rea- 
ding added that while he would keep as open a mind as possible as a member of 
the Select Committee nothing which U3d happened since the princes’ announcement 
had caused him to depart by a hairs breadth from his statement at the Round 
Table Conference on behalf of the Liberals at the time. Consequently, he was pre- 
pared to accept in substance the constitution as presented In the White Paper, 
though he reserved the question of any necessary consideration or elaboration. 
Dealing with the safeguards Lord Reading asked if there was any constitution 
which had been pat into statute that did not contain safe-guards which often arose 
not through a distrust of those receiving responsibility but were inserted for the 
purpose of retaining their confidence. 

Lord Reading did not consider that the duties placed on the Viceroy 
would be greater than those incurred at present. He did not believe that any ex- 
Viceroy in the House would declare the position to be such that nobody would bo 
able to perform the duties. 

Lord Reading proceeded to deal with the position of the princes in relation to 
federation and said that while nobody wonld advocate pressure, it would be most 
regrettable if the princes after their announcement of work done in Britain and 
India and the promises they had held out did not enter federation in sufficient 
numbers to enable the federation to start. 

Lord Reading warned the House against assuming that past difficulties wonld 
continue in the future. He thought that when the scheme was operating Indians’ 
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attention would be concentrated on their own domestic affairs and they wonld cease 
agitating for constitutional reform. 

Lord Reading proceeded to draw a picture of the procedure to be_ followed under 
the new constitution and suggested that in practice the old difficulties would not 
emerge and perhaps there would be little need for the safeguards since most of 
them were designed to meet emergencies if they arose. He believed in n system of 
work and looked forward to much happier times than some speakers. 'We had an 
opportunity to take a tremendous step in advance which would give Indians the 
hope that they might be able to manage their own domestic affairs, though naturally 
they would remain part of the association of partnership with the empire.’ He be- 
lieved they would take pride in that position and in what we_ had achieved in India 
and the ministers, guided along avenues of integrity according to British ideals 
would take pride in their task. 

Lord Reading concluded that it was not an armed force which had given us 
power in India but the character of the British and their reputation for honest and 
fair dealing and justice and for carrying ont of their promises. 

Lord Ponsonby, the Opposition Leader, said that Labourites had decided to 
serveon the Select Committee for three reasons. Firstly, it was the _ duty of the 
Parliamentary Opposition to take a share in the evolution of nny bill ; secondly, 
they should be able to assist Government when the latter was pulled to the right 
and, 'thirdly, their presence was more important than that of any group. It was as 
important as Government itself because the Opposition represented the future 
government of’Britain. Lord Ponsonby did not believe that the Simon Report 
could ^seriously be advanced as an alternative policy. He dwelt on the difficulty of 
putting a constitution on paper and said that if the British constitution was put as 
a White Paper it would not be given a second reading in either House. He emphasis- 
ed that no. constitution would work unless the people to whom it wbb accorded de- 
sired it to work. Moreover, smooth working was not the only point. He quoted in 
this connection Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s dictum that ‘good government is 
no substitute for self-government’. 

Indians must work ’out their own 'salvation. We should see the foundations of 
the edifice truly laid and not trouble overmuch about the facade. Lord Ponsonby 
criticised the White Paper over-emphasising the safeguards and said that Labourites 
had desired to see the promise of Dominion Status implemented. He had hoped it 
would be given on a certain date and under certain conditions. It was at present 
not mentioned. The date of establishment of federation seemed indefinitely postponed. 
There was too much limitation of the powers of the legislature while women’s fran- 
chise proposals should be reconsidered. 

Lord Ponsonby drew attention to the question of the atmosphere in India whilo 
the constitution was being discussed and urged that as long as raeD, particularly 
young men, were imprisoned for political offences, it was impossible to prepare the 
appropriate soil for the seed to be sowed. He paid a tribute to Lord Irwin’a work 
as Viceroy and wished he had stayed another term to see the fruition of bis 
labours. He said that after his departure the policy of the strong hand commenced. He 
urged Britain not to allow fear, suspicion or over-caution to prevent the grant of the 
fundamental right'to^self-governracnt. 

Lord Irwin replying for the Government dealt at the outset with the position 
of the .Indian representatives and said that he was unable to add to the statement 
made in a previous debate when he said the collaboration must he a matter for 
Uie committee and that it was not possibele for Indians to vote or sign the report. 
Subject to those limitations Government hoped that the committee would avail itself 
to the utmost of most free consultation; with Indians and would allow them to voice 
objections and criticise freely. 

V°r\.^ rw ' n P rocc< *fed;to reply to those who opposed advance at the Centro and 
r l°. h' 3 Personal experience as to why he did not share their views. Lord Irwin 
before he went to India he had been an implacable member of the Con- 
xr^.,i! TC '-'PP os ‘ tl °n _ whose T< principal concern was to resist Irish Home Rule. 
rh?n’° lrcr ’ Tr “ cn " e l° lnc ^ the .Government he served his novitiate under Sir, Chur- 
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Lord twin consequently Trent to India noth no predisposition either to accept or 
press Indian claims bnt conditions in India compelled a reconsideration of hi 3 
attitude. _ He found the political intelligentsia acute, subtle and highly trained in 
the technique of political life and notions on which we pride ourselves for giving 
to the world. This was all reinforced by the fact that Indian education vastly out- 
stripped industrial development with the result that many drifted into politics fading 
to find a job. Moreover, this was supported often by the very unscrupulous and 
almost ubiquitous vernacular press. 

lord Irwin agreed that the political intelligentsia was a fractional minority bnt 
it was not a minority in the sense of contra-distinction to (he majority. It was, 
therefore, not merely the Congress bnt many of our most loyal friends who were 
anxious to see India move towards the management of her own affairs. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to describe the existing system of government in which 
connection he said that the legislature often acted as a grent restraint but there had 
always been internal friction with increasing difficulty and irresponsibility and 
when he had been to India for a short time he formed the definite view that the 
point had almost reached where the constitution was unworkable. Referring to Lord 
Lloyd’s suggestion of adopting' the Simon Report Lord Irwin declared that it would 
not Eecure a strong centre winch was desired as a balancing force for developing the 
provinces. 

It was not on account of pledges but because of the hard fact that going back 
would not get ns on that Lord Irwin was driven to the conclusion that advancing 
was the only wav of meeting the situation and the logic of facts drove ns to respon- 
sibility. 

Replying to the contention that the Montford reforms hadjfailed, Lord Irwin said 
that it was true they had increased communal difficulties and led in soma 
places to a certain loss "of eSciency such as could be expected under similar condi- 
tions in any country, but they were always recognised as transitional and on tha 
whole worked remarkably well. Lord Irwin mentioned among* the benefits of tha 
Montford reforms the forming of new parties pointing out that new parties in the 
Punjab and Madras had beaten the Congress. He proceeded to contest the view 
that the present position was due to the mistake of any particular individual and 
eaid it was due to the pressure of events. 

Lord Irwin claimed that the policy of federation on the basis of defined respon- 
sibility and supported by provisions through which Britain would continue to assist 
India on matters on which she needed it, was fitted to the facts better than any- 
thing else and was complimentary to the Simon Report. It was difficult to visua- 
lise another fitter scheme hut if the Joint Committee was able to improve the 
proposals nobody would be more grateful than the authors of the scheme. The fact 
that Government had reached the White Paper conculsions did not imply that they 
were blind to dimcolties. They did not overlook the communal difficulties or tha 
fact that India was still unable to defend herself but we were bound to assist in 
overcoming the difficulties, thereby assisting India to realise her aspirations of a grea- 
ter measure of self-government. 

Lord Irwin pointed out that the British criticised the safeguards on the ground 
that they were useless and Indians on the ground that they were destructive of 
responsibility. He thought that the tTUth lay between these viewpoints. He agreed 
with Lord Reading that the powers would not be often exercised. The Governor- 
General would trust his ministers. The latter would _not wish to seek a quarrel 
with their best adviser and friends. He won't believe that Indians -would 
desire to invade the sphere of the Governor-General's special responsibiuties. Hs 
did not believe that Indians would want to Eee India's credit damaged, the country 
inadequately defended or the minorities disturbed. He reminded these who differed 
from him that the Centra! legislature was so constituted as /'to enable the 
state elements to make their voice heard. 

Lord Irwin did not believe that the work of the Governor-General would be 
undnly arduous compared with to-day. He proceeded to'refer to. 'Indian criticisms and 
pointed out with reference to the criticism that responsibility /occupied only a clause 
or two in the White Paper whereas the -safeguards occupied pages, that Indians for 
12 months had been asking to see the exact safeguards on paper. As far as he wa* 
aware there was nothing in them which had not been accepted or at least generally 

f 
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understood. Lord Irwin never expected enthusiastic reception in India but the 
criticism to which the Waite Paper was being subjected in no way shooh bis 
conviction, that.il the scheme was passed, plenty of responsible Indians would wore 
it. acd that every safeguard was demonstrably in the interests of India. He pointed 
ont that either the safeguards iron'd not be required in which case responsibility 
would be unlimited, or they ironld be required, in which case reasonable people would 
thinh it their right to have and exercise them. Eeferring to the criticism that SO 
per cent, of India's revenue was mortgaged to fixed charges. Lord Irvin ashed 
Indians to analyse the British and see hoir much tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
free to spend. He said that withholding of lav and order in the provinces vronld 
render it useless to proceed with the reforms. He pointed oat that 3Ios!ems in the Punjab 
vronld be bitterly opposed to it as Hindus else— here. 

Lord Irvrin deplored the manner in which the protagonists of both sides played into 
another's hands, creating new misunderstandings and suspicions and immensely aggra- 
vating the tnsh of moderate men of both the countries. 

He concluded that he had never doubted that with reasonable goodwill on both 
sides it would be possible to reach a solution vherebv Indians would find the reality of 
constitutional reform and British anxiety would be resolved and allayed. He hoped. there- 
fore, that in the next stage we and those who came from India would approach the 
question not in the spirit of a grim struggle to acquire and retain power, but as part- 
ners in a most chScalt and most honourable enterprise throngh a solution of which 
both the countries would do much for the assistance and strength of the other. Both 
were member? of a great society of which he hoped, each would alwavs be oroud 
and happy to call itself a party. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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The Sixth annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry was held at Delhi on the I5th. & 16ih. April 1933. The following is the 
text of the presidential address delivered by Seth Walckand Birackand on the 
opening day : — 

Eepbessiost 

I am sorry the review of the p3st year’s work has to begin with the mention 
of the policy of repression followed by Government during that year. As you all 
know, the year 1932 opened with the incarceration of Gandhiji as a State prisoner 
which was followed by a general policy of raids, arrests and imprisonments. The 
inauguration of such a policy was bound to adversely affect the economic fabric of 
the country. This is but in consonance with the well-recognised law that the com- 
merce and industry of a country are appreciably affected by the slightest tremor 
caused in the political strata. This is neither the time nor the place to chronicle 
the subsequent events in the political history of our country. I might, however, quote 
the opinion of an impartial Englishman who was a member of the deputation sent 
ont jto this country by the India League to study the Indian situation on the 
spot and whose opinion will, I am confident, be considered fair and unprejudiced. 
That gentleman, referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, has said : — 

"When 1 know that the Commissioner of Police in Bombay can send merchants 
to jail because their refusal to trade with the other merchants constitutes an offence 
and can release those whom he terms as 'law-breakers’ when he is informed that 
trading has started in a certain market— this is something new in law and 
commerce.” 

Whilst we in this country were realizing to onr cost how by the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinances, the administration of justice was made subservient to 
the exigencies of executive administration, on the other Eide of the world 
Lord Beading tried to hold this state of rule by Ordinances, to the admiration 
of the "Civilised World,” by asserting in a broadcast speech on India to the Ameri- 
can public that 

"We have promised to insist on the maintenance of order in India and we wish 
to make secure liberty and justice there in accordance tcith the aims and ideals [of 
English-speaking peoples, both American and British.” (Italics are mine). 

We have had sufficient experience of the ideals of liberty and justice for which 
the British nation stands in their administration of this country for over a 100 
years, to know the meaning of these terms as applied to India. It is not easy ' to 
Eee why Lord Beading coupled the name of the Americans with the British by sug- 
gesting that the alms and ideals of both Americans and British were the same. 
Probably he has a greater insight in the administration, of the Philippine Islands by 
the Americans than ourselves as he felt justified in roping in the Americans as he 
did. Those who have watched the working of the Ordinances daring the year 1932 
do not believe that such an action, even if now legalised by Government, will create 
a calm atmosphere for the working of the reforms. For the purpose of creating 
such an atmosphere. Government have been trying to crush the biggest and. most 
powerful political organisation — the Indian National Congress. That organisation 
with its 47-year-old traditions and its clearly expressed policy of non-violence and 
representing as it does not only the intelligentsia but the vast masses of the country, 
can and will never be crashed permanently. At the most, it might be driven under- 
ground for a time, but the present impasse will continue and the bitterness will j go 
on increasing both against Government and Britain nntil those who were respons hie 
for forcing the Congress to resort to civil disobedience movement by advising the 
Viceroy to decline an interview to Mahatma Gandhi, realise the harm that they are 
doing not only to India bat to Great Britain and be morally courageous enough to 
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cast aside all notions of prestige and find out Trays and means to create goodwill 
among the people of this country. This and this alone will be a guarantee against 
any future political and economic eruptions in the country. In my opinion, ana 
that opinion is sure to have the backing of the Federation, the release of Mahatm. 
Gandhi and the release of all political prisoners is absolutely essential to create real 
goodwill between the two nations. Let us hope that better counsel will prevail m 
London and at Simla in the near future to bring abont such a change. 

Declining Trade 

Daring the period of uncertainty in the past year, India’s normal trade naturally 
suffered a heavy set-back in addition to the set-back caused by the world-wide de- 
pression that has existed for last four years. India’s balance of trade, _ which was 
always in her favour and which was helpful in discharging her obligations outside 
India, diminished to a very alarming extent. In any other _ self-governing country 
such a fall in the balance of trade would have created a stir in the Government 
circles, and would have spurred them to adopt emergency measures to adjust - the 
import and export trade of their country. In India, however, ns it did not adverse- 
ly affect the British commercial and industrial interests, the usnal policy of Laissez 
Faire” continued to prevail. Whilst in other countries either the currency policy is 
adjusted to suit the exigencies of the situation or tariff-walls are erected to check 
the imports from foreign countries, in India, unfortunately, the administration not 
being in national hands there have been no readjustments in either the currency or 
the tariff policy of the Government of India whose currency policy has always been 
subordinated to the interests of Great Britain. The haphazard manner in which the 
policy of discriminating protection is applied by Government, combined with the 
newly adopted policy of Imperial Preference, has not resulted in any appreciable 
progress in the establishment of new industries in the country. This apathetic atti- 
tude of the Government of India towards the increasing unfavourable balance of 
trade against India makes us feel despondent about the future of the economic con- 
dition of our country. The appeal made by promoters of Eeveral Swadeshi and 
“Buy Indian” Leagues to check foreign imports to the greater use of indigenous 
goods has had some effect in the beginning, but as these movements had not only 
not had the support of Government as in Great Britain, but were looked upon with 
suspicion, the efforts and the effects thereof began to dwindle. As you all know, 
Great Britain witnesses the unique phenomenon of the “Bny British” campaign sup- 
ported by everybody from the Prince to the porter and receiving whole-hearted sup- 
port at the hands of the administrators of the country and as a result of this pro- 
paganda, the inrush of foreign exports to that country wns very soon checked. In 
contrast with this attitude we have in India responsible ministers in the provinces, 
carrying on a campaign for giving preference to goods mannfactured in other parts 
of the Empire even at the cost of Indian-manufactured goods. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the cult of swadeshism from men in authority will not help the industries of 
this country. The time has come, or rather past, when it is necessary for each and 
every Indian to observe a vow to buy and use only pure Indian goods to the 
exclusion of all others. If once a genuine and lasting demand for Indian goods is 
created, there is every reason to hope thnt we shall see springing up in our country 
a large number of industries financed, managed .and controlled predominantly by 
Indians which would be able to supply the requirements of our countrymen. It 
would not be out of place for me to refer with appreciation to tho work that is 
being carried on by n_ number of ‘•Buy Indian” Leagues or Swadeshi Leagues orga- 
nised in various provinces in tho country to propagate the cult or swadeshism and 
to appeal to you all and to my countrymen at large to give them all encouragement 
and support that it is possible for you and them to give. 

, Predecessor last year dealt in detail with the’ very distressing phenomenon, 
Bay j ay ’- IS P n , i< l nt 'i ,', n the economic history of the whole world, I mean 

, c C " °g f 1 ,? d rn 1 0 ? f , •be yellow metal from this country. The callous indifference 
ibc people s gold reserve is allowed to be drained away in spite of the 
is n by the representatives of the Indian commercial community 

1)V til-' lattrr fS L 0f how i hc intcrcsts of a Ration ruled by another are disregarded 
quired bv Grr°t "Vantage. That the exports of gold from India were rc- 

t 0 be proved If pt n Yn t0 ^"' c Etrc , nRt , h l ,° ‘bo pound sterling does not now require 
count£mcn thrv I !.L ,hcrC I s ? ny , doubt lingering in the minds of any of my 
. , hej have merely to look at tire policy pursued by such mighty nation 
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ss the United Kingdom and the United States of America with their gold Boarded 
in their ranks and then to compare the same with the opposite policy in this 
country adopted by the administrators belonging to one of these nations. Whilst the 
United’ States of America vrith more than 7.030 million dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults think it wise to put an embargo on the export of gold, India’s non-Indian 
Finance Minister characterises this distressing feature of goid exported from India 
as a ^pleasing phenomenon”. It is not difficult for us to understand why this phe- 
nomenon of the export appeared pleasant to Sir George Schuster and his countrymen. 
It is. however, necessary to examine the ingenious argument used by the Finance 
Member in defence of his inaction. The - Finance Minister pnts forth a very 
amusing theory that the proceeds of gold realised by Indian sellers had been trans- 
ferred to interest-bearing investments. - It seems that he h3S ignored the fundamental 
fact that the average Indian is not likely to bring into market his gold ornaments 
unless he is compelled by circumstances to meet daily wants. Thus, a portion of 
the sum realised by the sale of gold must have gone to the money-lenders from the 
pockets of the agriculturists and - small holders of gold articles, white the greater 
part of the remaining sum had to be exchanged for commodities. This process of 
forced sale of gold led to the increase of British” imports in the country, which was 
wished for both by the Finance Member and the mannfactnrers in his conntry. 
Some of the balance may at first sight be supposed to have been used for the pur- 
pose of assisting industries, bnt so far as I know, no industry except the sugar in- 
dustry is in a sufficiently flourishing state in the conntry and therefore is not capable 
of absorbing any new capital. Even the capital for the "sugar industry has not come 
from those "who had sold their gold bnt mostly from substantial business men. In 
support of my statement. I would request you to go to the villages in the country 
and there you will see for yourselves the cry of distress emerging from the huts of 
these Tillages and you will ba satisfied that the story about the re-investment of 
gold is much less than half a truth and consequently much worse than untruth. 1 
feel it my duty at the time of laying down the reins of my office to voice from this 
platform the feelings of those who know their conntry well’ and to warn the admi- 
nistrators against the continuance of policy of economic exploitation of my conntry 
any longer and would advise them even now to put a stop to the export of gold. 

British Uvdhsteial Policy 

Outside India we have been witnessing a very interesting chaDge in old Ihings 
giving place to new. The United Kingdom’s plan’of keeping a hold on the Euro- 
pean - gronp of nations under the obligation of war debts has failed completely. 
Activity in the industrial world outside the United Kingdom has placed British 
industries face to face with severe competition from its rivals on the continent. British 
industries for the last 15 years have not been able to lice world competition 
in the Eastern markets of the globe and the very policy of free trade of 
which Britain boasted for more than 60 years had to be changed to one of 
protection. The McKenna duties, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, the Dye 
Stuff Importation Act and the recent Import Duties Act are a sufficient 
indication that the existing plight of British industries forced the hands of the 
British Parliament and Ministers to give up the economic policy founded by Richard 
Cobden and John Bright familiarly known as the Manchester School. After the 
Great War no efforts were spared by British administrators abroad in the dependencies 
and in the colonial empire to give by administrative Acts whatever relief they could 
give to British indnstries. Discrimination in favour of their industries at the cost 
of indigenous ones was the princip!e_ on which the British administrator governed 
this country under their control during the last 15 years. We jhave an illustration 
of this policy in the passing of the Indian Currency Act of 1927 when the rupee 
was appreciated by Statute to Is. fid. to give advantage to British industries to the 
extent of 12}< per cent. 

Imperial Preference 

The passing of the Currency Act has not the desired effect of increasing British 
imports in the conntry. The purchasing power of the people was going down on 
account of the slump in the prices of agricultural produce. This added to the advent 
of the cult of Swadeshism which led to the reduction in the volnme and value of Bri- 
tish imports into India. The depression that set in since 1929 made the position of 
British indnstries still worse and in 1931, '.Britain had to go off the gold standard to 
correct an advance balance of trade. Britain went off the gold standard just to suit 
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its purpose of giving artificial encouragement to its export trade without in the 
least calculating the effects o£ its policy upon the currencies of the world. InQ 
attitude of the United States of America towards Great Britain and the # competition 
created by the industrialised Nations in Europe forced Great Britain to create a 
sterling area for tariff purposes among countries constituting the British Lmpnre. 
Thus it was sought to secure some relief at Ottawa at the hands of the Dominions 
by securing an extra advantage of 10 per cent by way _ of Tariff Preference over 
the manufactures of non-empire countries. India being still a dependency, her 
interests were naturally subordinated to those of Great Britain : the Government 
of India, controlled as it is from London, had no choice but to acquiesce m the 
policy enunciated by the British Government. The country had the misfortune to 
witness the tragic farce of the Legislative Assembly ratifying the Ottawa Pact 
inspite of the unanimous verdict against it from all economists and representatives 
of Indian commercial interests in the country. With a solid Government bloc in the 
Assembly and with immeasurable amount of patronage at_ their disposal the adminis- 
trators of the country are able to get the Assembly to ratify or legalise any action of 
theirs in spite of country-wide opposition. We have another instance of this power 
of the present administration in tne legalisation of the Ordinances that were tem- 
porarily issued last year by the Viceroy for the suppression of tho surging tide of 
nationalism created by the Congress in the country. 


World Economic Coxferexce 

In spite of all these efforts the United Kingdom has not been able to find a 
correct solution of the stage of helplessness in which it is finding itself ns the result 
of the unprecedented economic depression that has set in for the last four Years all 
the world over. To. an impartial student of world conditions, the attitude of the 
United States on the question of war debts is understandable inasmuch as they do 
not want Great Britain or the European Group of .Nations to utilise their resour- 
ces made available to them by the liquidation of war debts to carry on a ruthless 
competition against American industries in the world markets nor do the 

United States want these resources to be made use of by the debtor nations 
to add to their armaments and thus be a menace to the very peace 

of the world. If satisfactory guarantees are forthcoming on these questions, 
I do not _ think the United States of America will stand in_ the way of an 
amicable adjustment of war liabilities between tho nntions. This may be said to 
have aggravated the distressed condition of the world and (he forthcoming session 
of the World Economic Conference is an indication of the anxiety of all the nations 
to find out a remedy to cure the world of (he existing depression. India as 
one of the eight industrially great nations of the world is naturally interested in 

the forthcoming Conference. As you know, the position of our country is entirely 

different from that of the other industrial countries. She has yet to develop her 
industries on right lines and in these days of severe competition, they cannot be 
developed without the active help of the State. She has very little to gain from tho 
policy of discrimination and Imperial Preference as means to build up her indus- 
tries. A self-government country, with immeasurable raw materials available every- 
where, with an enormous home market, with hydraulic power available at almost 
every industrial centre and with abundance of cheap labour, would have developed 
her industries in a manner that would have won the admiration of the whole world ; 
but India, with all these advantages, presents a different and a sad picture under 
British administration. _ It is sorae_ satisfaction to note that inspite of the existing 
handicaps with, a tenacity, characteristic of India and owing to her own peculiar 
advantage her industries may be considered to have fared less worse than those of 
other countries in present world. conditions. She will have to make her position 
very clear at the World Economic Conference. She will have to revise her tariff 
P° 1,c y ln n manner suitable to the requirements of her industries. Her outlook, 
therefore, towards any of tho question on the agenda of the Conference must 

, . cnt ' re '? different from that of other countries owing to nn honest 
, °' 'hferests between the western nations and herself. The United 
the United States of America attained the positions which 
*„ ■ - ay policy °f actively promoting and safeguarding tbier own 

t v.„ „ against the foreigner. The United Kingdom particularly used even 

ine weapons ot administration and lamclnimn /Uoi-imi 
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policy followed in this country of not only stultifying sll efforts towards the 
development of Indian industries bat even of going to the extent of destroying by 
unfair competition the indcstries (hat had survived. the havoc of the East Indian 
Company's commercial policy in India. All this is a matter of history known to 
yon all and which makes a very painful reading. We mcst at this stage make it clear 
to the Government again that India's economic and financial needs are dis- 
tinctly different from those of the other industrially advanced conntries of the 
world* including the United Kingdom, and India will have to strike out an altoge- 
ther different path cf her own st the’ World Economic Conference to salt her own 
requirements. India does not want to be dragged into s policy not suitable to her 
own needs and it is. therefore, all the more necessary that the Government of India 
should give possible opportunity for the nation's rightful representative to attend 
the conference and to express candidly the cation's point of view before it. 

CossTnaioxAL Peoposals 

Coming nearer to the realities of the situation in the political world in India, all 
I can say" is that the expectations raised in the minds of several of enr countrymen 
for the" last four years are set at rest by the publication of the White Paper in 
March last. The verdict of the nation as voiced by the various organisations and 
their representatives of whatever political thought end creed is unanimous in this 
that it is not capable of satisfying even the most moderate demands of the progres- 
sive political intelligentsia in the country. The constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, the reservation of Federal Finances to the extent of nearly SO per cent for 
reserved subjects, the sweeping, extraordinary and uncontrolled powers proposed to 
he vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors, all these and 
other limitations, reservations, restrictions and safeguards lead one question the 
very bonafides of the intentions of Great Britain towards India. The very 
inaeguration of the Federation is subject to three principal conditions. The one 
particularly relating to the establishment of the Reserve Bank, seems to me to be 
incapable of being brought into practice for yet a long time to come. This view is 
strengthened by the deliberate line of action which the Government of the country 
is following in respect of its currency and exchange policy and also that relating to 
gold exports. Even assuming that the Federation is brought into existence, I am 
very much doubtful if its working will tend to make the nation solvent for the years 
to come, whea SO per cent of her revenue would be earmarked by Statute towards 
the maintenance of an army kept chiefly for Imperial purposes, debt services, the 
pensions and Civil Service charges. Thus scarcely 20 per cent of the revenues 3re 
left for the nation-building departments of the country. 

ADjrstsiEXT Mit.t taey Burden 

I understand that the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal has 
been submitted to the Prime Minister. One of the issues dealt with by the Tribunal 
relates to India's claim_ to a contribution from the Imperial revenues towards mili- 
tary expenditure in India on the now admitted ground that the army in India is 
maintained to s certain extent for Imperial ^purposes. Millions and Millions of 
rupees were debited in the past to India's account towards such expenditure and 
India rightly claims substantial relief in this matter. Another item which requires 
a very ~ careful examination is the past obligations thrust on India by the British 
administrators of the country. I would particularly refer in this connection to the 
various wars waged by the British outside the limits of India and in which India 
had no real interest. Huge amounts were paid from the Indian treasury towards 
these wars, and if Britain" wishes to be free from all charge of misappropriation and 
mal-administratioa during her regime of trusteeship of this country, an honest and 
true account of all these 'expenses Incurred on these wars waged for imperial pur- 
poses must he rendered to the newly-installed Government oF this country. 

The DoinvATiorr of the Services 

I would lastly refer to a grievance and a very serious and genuine grievance en- 
tertained by the country regarding the recruitment of the all-India Services and the 
privfleses enjoyed by them are far higher than those of similar oScers employed by 
Great Britain, Dominions or any other country in the world and are quite out o*£ 
proportion to the financial resources and taxable capacity of the country. India can- 
not afford to main t ain such a costly Civil Service, and * the British Parliamentary 
Joint Committee should, in Furness to this country, revise the clauses making them 
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si permanent costly fixture io the future administration of the country. The Tray in 
which the powers ‘of the members of the Services are not only _ maintained but nctu- 
ally increased by several elanses and appendices in the White Paper leads one to 
believe that the British administrators are not in the least inclined to transfer the 
governance of the country to Indian hands. Unless the conditions^ and terms of pay 
of these all-India Services are adjusted in accordance with the ability of the country 
to pay and unless they are really made subordinate to the Ministers, 1 a no afraid 
India will in perpetuity be a debtor nation ruled, as a matter of fact, by Members 
of the all-India Services appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Commercial Discrimination 


I do not want to examine all the proposals of the White Paper, but would like 
to refer to two particular proposals, one relating to the special responsibility of the 
Governor-General in respect of several of the questions in the administration of the 
Federation, and the other relating to the Statutory Railway Board. _ One of the 
subjects under the former refers to the ^prevention of commercial discrimination. 
During the last four Tears of Commissions and Conferences, discussions and reports, 
this question of commercial discrimination has stood prominently before both the 
countries. It is not necessary for me to repeat any argument in support of the 
right of this country to use all means including discrimination against all non-na- 
tionals for the purpose of building up her own indigenous industries. By indigenous 
industries I mean industries or services owned and managed predominantly by 
Indians. It is an inherent right of all self-governing countries to develop their 
agriculture and industries in the best interests of their inhabitants and India cannot 
be barred by any one from exercising this inherent right. I would like to put a 
straight question to those who have agreed to the discriminatory clauses as a price 
for pence or as a matter of expediency, whether they had the right to sacrifice a 
nalionx birthright even if the attainment of the full Ecope of this right might have 
appeared very difficult or impossible to them. Once this principle is given up and 
the discriminatory clauses are accepted, our countrymen will have to remain satisfied 
by being mere workers in factories with no hopes of being the leaders thereof. Some 
of us may even be taken on the Board of Directorate. Are we going to remain 
satisfied with this state of thing ? My answer and, I am sure, yours nlso will bo a 
distinct and definite c No” to Ench a querry. Moreover the creation of such vested 
non-national interests will always come, as’ it has done till now, in the way of the 
political progress of this country. I would also like to ask those who are aTguing 
from the British side whether their own industries, either the textile industry _ of 
Lancashire or the British shipping industry, are not- built up to the present high 
position by an unambiguously deliberate "policy of discrimination against every 
other nation and by following a policy of ‘ruthless exploitation of countries, 
that were either dependencies or colonies, under their control and management. 
They now want to prevent India from using the very weapon which they them- 
selves used in the past not only in their own country but in India during the 
period of their administration to build up their own industries. Now that they have 
secured a certain privileged position in the commercial and industrial life of this 
country, they want to retain that position even at the cost of the interests of the 
children of the soil, I would like to ask what earthly chance can Indian enterprise 
have against the already established large-scale industries and giant vested interests 
P° S V CS ;! D 5 hnge reserves, accumulated experience and resources enough to wipe out 


nationals. I personally hold the firm conviction that no country at the present days 
can develop her industries without following a deliberate policy of discrimination, 
witbout excluding the non-nationals in the country, without giving substantial help 
eitner jn tne form of subsidies or bounties to those nascent industries that require 
rWi I personally see no relief in any formula, howsoever wor- 

,.:r‘ , s the clear right of discrimination against any non-nationals is vested in 

t„nr.^ vrr 150 uss mincing matters on this most ‘important question and the 

the t economic self-government is delayed, the more embittered will be 

•• *«~ c , ] at, ?. ns towards those who withhold it. I am snre that if this 
mnnv discrimination is given to this country, she may not have 

nation* l«it‘ »E!i* ,t \, nFC 11 a \ C3S ^ not 03 ruthlessly as Britain used it against other 
nations but that she most have that right goes without saying. 
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The Pp.opoakd Railway Roabd 

This question of the establishment of a Railway Board to administer the affair?, 
of the Indian railways really earns as a stir prise to those who were all along told at 
the second and third Round Table Conference that this Body will be constituted by 
the newly-formed Federal Legislature. The railways in India with more than 500 
erores invested therein constitute the biggest asset of the conn try. They have heen 
so far managed by a Railway Board with the Commerce idem her as the Chairman. 
No necessity ha? been felt for constituting a Statutory Board for the administration 
of these railways, I do not know whether the proposal as incorporated in the 
White Paper is the resnlt of any apprehensions entertained in British circles ow- 
ing to the fact that the fature Commerce Member of the Federal Government will 
be'sn Indian Minister and therefore he may not be relied upon to follow the same 
policy that his predecessors had been following in the prc-federal period. The Rail- 
way Board wields an enormous f power to make_ and unmake any industry in the 
country and if this power is wielded in the national internet of the country, I am 
sure many an industry will be encouraged in the land and will add to its prosperity. 
Looking back to the history of the administration in the past., I can well under- 
stand the object of the British administrators to constitute the Railway Board as a 
close preserve for British interests and as the administration will be run by non- 
Indian person s at the helm, there will be very little change of the future Railway 
Statutory Board with immense assets worth nearly £00 erores under control following 
a policy that would relieve unemployment in the country, increase the country’s 
productivity and add to the national wealth, I am voicing the unanimous opinion of 
the entire commercial community^ when I say that the mercantile community views 
with grave concern the propiosal in the White Paper relating to the establishment of 
a Railway Board. 

I do not wish to express my opinion on the other proposals in the White 
Paper as they will be discussed by the whole House either to-day or to-morrow. 
But lei me warn the British people in the country and outside that their interests 
will be safer in tbs band. 3 , of Indiana vested with full power rather than if real 
power is denied and nominal control given. In sneh a case people will be tempted 
to find oat ways and means of circumventing all safeguards to damage those vested 
interests. May I repeat the warning given by the Poet Tagore in his letter to the 
Indian Conciliation Group, London. 

‘•Genuine peace in India can only resnlt from fearless recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the fundamental claims of humanity". 

To this I may add that given a status equal to that of Canada, Australia or 
South Africa as defined by the Statute of Westminster, India, with a population of 
'/,'/) millions of souls, will always be helpful in maintaining peace in the 
world. 


Proceedings and Re'solut ions • 

1. V.eitztr. of Gar.dhiji 

After trie Presidential Address. Mr. Wideband Hirachand moved that the dual 
policy of the Government had fail'd and that in the interests of peace, goodwill and 
prosperity, it was essential that Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners should be 
released forthwith. 

Mr. R. K. Sidwa wanted to move an amendment, but the President requested 
the House to pass the resolution unanimously, 

Mr. K. Kants earn observed that the resolution had come as a surprise to them. 
It differed .materially from the one on the agenda. He added that the principle 
underlying the result might he non -contention?., but the words in which it was 
couched were contentious. 

Mr. Shroff of Bombay objected to the procedure, , in so 'far as the delegates 
were not supplied with conics of the resolutions to be discussed ir> the House. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand replied that printed copies of the Agenda were r.ot 
yet ready and so members were not supplied with copies, 

Air. R. If. feidwa suggested that the resolution might be brought forward after 
reconsideration by the Subjects Committee. 

Air. Rapid ia on a point of order, asked whether the moving of a resolution in 
this way did not expressly violate the bye- low?. 
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Mr. D. P. Khaitan asserted that there had been no violation. The resolution 
■was drafted before the publication of the White Paper. Now. that. the • “?? 

been published and the views of different sections had been aired, it was thougnt 
desirable to delete the latter portion of the resolution. 

"Ultimately, it was decided to defer consideration of the resolution. 

2. Outflows of Gold 


The following resolution was then moved : . 

"This Federation views with alarm the continued outflow of gold from Indta, val- 
ued at over 120 crore3 of rupees since September .1931, and regret the poney or 
inaction on the part of the Government of India, in spite of strong protests by the 
Indian mercantile community, in view of the huge loss of the. immense potential 
strength which the gold resources of India might have supplied, to the future 
Reserve Bank. The Federation reaffirms the necessity for steps being taken forth- 
with by the Government to put an embargo on the export of gold and to buy gold 
in India for the purpose of strengthening the currency reserve equivalent to the 
sterling rstes of gold in London. 

“This Federation protests against the Government policy in keeping the rupee 
linked to sterling and urges that the rupee be allowed to find its own level". 

Mr. Nalini Kanjan Sarker, proposing the resolution strongly recommended the 
imposition of an immediate embargo upon the export of gold still leaving India. 
Such an embargo, he thought, was at present imperative. He trusted that the 
Finance Member would reconsider his policy and would not only place an embargo 
on the export of gold, but buy gold in India for the purpose of strengthening the 


currency reserves. 

The speaker criticised at length the policy of the Finance Member which he 
characterised as very novel. Neither the economic welfare nor the productive capa- 
city of India required the maintenance of imports at the present level. On tho 
contrary a large part of the imports came directly into conflict with the prosperity 
of the struggling Indian industries. The Government should take steps to restrict 
the import of goods. If the present level of exports could not support the present 
volume of imports, the Finance Member, instead of allowing the free export of gold, 
should either stimulate exports or reduce imports. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta supporting the resolution regretted the difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and well-informed people in the country. It was 
unfortunate that the gold and exchange policy of the Government was not in the 
interest of the country. He bitterly criticised Sir George Schusters policy in the 
matter of gold export and questioned his statement that the Government of India 
could not afford to bny all the gold offered for sale. The Government stood unique 
in the world in not . taking advantage of the opportunity to accumulate gold, but 
actually facilitating its export. India parted with gold worth Rs. 120 crore3. There 
had absolutely been no corresponding gain or advantage. He appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to revise their gold and exchange policy because it was admitted bv all 
that the gold standard could be the only international standard and gold would con- 
tinue to occupy its pre-eminent position as the only means of adjusting the balance 
of international transactions. 


Mr. Mobanlal Ambalal. Parikh observed that the situation had become very peri- 
lous, endangering economic, fabric of the country. He asked whether it was a wise 
policy for any country to live upon her capital resources. The export of gold was 
the visible index of an unfavourable balance of trade in merchandise. The Govern- 
ment declared that if the exports of gold were prohibited, imports would decrease 
and the customs rerenne would drop heavily. It meant, he added, that the economic 
interests of the whole country were to be sacrificed to keep up the customs revenue. 
The Government flittered away a large part of their gold and silver reserves for the 
maintenance of the eighteen. pence gold ratio and were now dissipating the gold re- 
serves of the country to maintain the eighteen pence sterling exchange. It was high 
time, ho concluded, the Government looked to the economic interests of the country 
and made use of this golden opportunity to buy gold and leave the rupee to find its 

own Ipvf'i. * 


, observed that the attitude taken by the Federation towards the linking 

« 1D - s ^ad come to recognised as correct. Indian trade be said, 
jshich could be seen from the fact that Indian exports bad 

m raid?? VdM > D f ' = n ^ S T George Schuster refused to place an embargo 

on gold as it did not tally with his political philosophy. 
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Pandit Santanam wanted to move an amendment, to the effect, that the Federa- 
tion appealed to firms dealing in gold to minimise the export of the metal, bnt was 
not allowed by the President to move it on the ground that the amendment conld 
be moved in the House. He was, however, allowed to speak on the resolution. He 
observed that they were appealing to the Government, which was unsympathetic to 
the country, instead of approaching the brokers in gold to take united action. Were 
they going* to sit tight with folded hands and do nothing ? He concluded that it 
was no use passing the resolution, unless they were prepared to follow it by volun- 
tary action. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

3. Sale of Silver 

The Federation resolved regretting that the Government should continue the 
policy of silver sales despite public protests, and expressing the opinion that since 
the recommendations of the Hilton Young Report were not now operative, the Go- 
vernment should stop further sales of silver. 

4. Salaries ‘Cut’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved a resolution protesting, in view of the present 
critical economic situation in the country, against the Government of India's deci- 
sion to partially restore the ‘cnt’ in the salaries of Government servants without first 
giving any relief to the tax-payer. Sir Pnrshottamdas based his criticisms ou Sir 
George Schusters budget speech. He wanted to know if the_ Government, before 
ordering the five per cent restoration examined the economic condition of the 
country, as Sir George had promised to do. About two crores of rupees were involved 
in the proposal, which was unjustified. None conld contend that the level of prices 
had gone higher than what it was last year. If anything, it had gone down. That 
being so, the Government of India had shown partiality to a class of servants who 
had security and who certainly were not under-paid, and in fact were in many cases 
over-paid. The Government's ’decision only proved that the Government existed for 
their services and not for the tax-payers 7 interests. As long as the Military depart- 
ment was the special concern of the Government of India under instructions from 
London, the tax-payers 7 interests in India were bound to suffer. 

Mr. B. Das supported the resolution, and appealed to those attending the Joint 
Committee in London to press for a reduction of the salaries of Government servants 
and of the Military expenditure. The resolution was carried. 

Election of Coibiittee 

When the House was about to proceed to select the committee members, Mr. A. 
D. Shroff, raising a point of order, contended that unless a report of the working 
of the past year was given showing the work the Committee had done, it would be 
unfair to invite the House to elect a fresh Committee, as they might be voting down 
the members who might have done good work. Moreover, no convention was bind- 
ing when it was contrary to the spirit of the times. They also wanted time to meet 
the members and discnss election matters. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand ruled that the agenda had been for fourteen days 
before the member-bodies, bnt not a single representation bad been made regarding 
the procedure for election. He agreed to adjourn the House for half-an-hour to 
enable the members to exchange views before returning the ballot-papers at 5 p. m. 

Mr. Sidhva represented that it was mentioned on the agenda paper that the ballot- 
papers would be issued, but not that an election wonld be held that d3y. 

Mr. Baearia reminded the President of last year’s happenings when the Committee 
was elected, it being made a matter of vote of confidence.* 

The President observed that his recollection was different, but if any individual 
member spoke, be did not express the view of the Committee. 

Pandit Santanam observed that there would be no harm in postponing the elec- 
tion, especially as it wonld be better if the members were elected after Ibe resolu- 
tions were passed, so that they might be saved the necessity of resigning in case 
the Federation passed resolutions which the Committee members were unable to 
carry out. 

Mr. Biria : They can always resign. Mr. Shunmnkham Chetti resigned when 
he did not agree with onr policy. 

Mr. Shroff: Why not ascertain the sense of the House on such a matter of 
vital importance ? ... 

49 
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Mr. Bagaria : We cannot otherwise take part in the election. 

Mr. Birla : I can assure yon, none of my friends would r2 “?' n memo-rs 
of the Committee if the resolutions embodied a policy with which we did not agree. 

Mr. Bagaria: Why put yourself to that position? Why not accept 1 audit 
Santanam’s suggestion ? 

Mr. Birla : Whv presume that such a situation will arise ? ... 

Mr. Shroff: As'you are denying even the ordinary courtesy of taking the sense 
of the House, we are retiring. . . . 

Mr. B. Das : I always loved obstruction in another place, but tins is a meet- 
ing of businessmen. Let us not make a scene. , 

The president ruled that they could give timely notice for a change of procedure 
only next year. Thereupon, the ballot papers were distributed. 

A Walk-Out 

Mr. Shroff, Mr. Bagaria, Mr. C. S. Rangaswami and twelve _ others walked 
out, with a view not to participating in the proceedings till the election was over. 


5. Income-Tax Policy 

Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved : “The Federation expresses its deep dissatisfaction 
with the entire income-tax policy of the Government of India, and urges upon them 
to give effect as early as possible, to the following demands of the mercantile com- 
munity. namely, (a) abolish altogether the surcharge now levied on income-tax and 
snper-tax ; (b) to lower substantially the present high rates of income-tax and 
super-tax ; (cl to raise the amount of the minimum taxable income from Rs. 1.000 
to Rs. 2,000 ; (d) to amend the Income-Tax Act so as to provide for a set-off for 
the losses sustained in any one year against profits for three subsequent years ; 
(e) to provide that appeals from income-tax officers both on points of fact and law 
should lie to an independent tribunal/' 

Seth Kasturbhai said that the resolution recorded the universal feeling among 
businessmen in India, as no less than eight Associations had tabled it. Indeed, 
there was no matter on which businessmen felt more keenly the injustice of the 
Government’s policy than on this. 

The speaker, tracing the history of income-tax, said that even the contingency of 
the War did not justify a material increase in income-tax rate, but after the War, the 
income-tax rates had been increased considerably. Kext to Great Britain India was 
paying the heaviest income-tax in the world " and that, in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain was a hundred tims richer than India. India’s future lay in indus- 
trialisation, but if 25 to 30 per cent of the income was taken away in tax, where 
was the money to come from for industrialisation ? How was the purchasing power 
of the people to be increased ? As for those who argued how the Government was 
to be carried on, his answer was that the Capitation Tribunal which recently Ebowed 
that England owed India seven crores of rupees. Why was this report not publish- 
ed and why was this amount not realised? He was sure that it the Government 
wished, . they could easily find. the wherewithal to carry on. The Government’s 
policy since 1923 had been particularly wrong and unjust, and he remarked “ If 
you do not change the. policy, you will drive the country to become Bolshevik 
(Applause). The situation is so pregnant with ugly possibilities that the Govern- 
ment must realise the iniquity of its policy, and change its money-grabbling tactics." 
The. resolution summr-d np the claims of business men and he hoped it would be 
carried unanimously (Applause). 

Mr. Gupta held that the policy of the Government was to emnloy the maximum 
scale of salaries and to keep taxation at the highest level. 

Mr. Bagaria observed that he would not like to be content with the mere 
passing of the resolution, but urged that the Federation should secure the services 
of some eminent lawyer and mobilise the sympathies of members of the Central 
Legislature. 


Mr. Pankh asserted that the whole system of income-tax 
arbitrary one, and provision should be made for appeals to 
with the income-tax department The resolution was carried. 


assessment was an 
persons nn-connccted 


6. Statutory Railway Board 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta moved : 

Tndim c ‘?P? 3 * ,c ^b' opposes the proposals for Parliamentary legislation on 

array.., as it is not only tantamount to a repudiation of the autonomous 
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powers or the Indian legislators, but militates against elasticity of machinery., 
which most needs accommodate itself to the demands of the Indian transportation 
problems. The Federation, therefore, is strongly of the opinion that in the interests 
of Indian trade and industry, no proposal for a Statntory Railway Board wonld be 
acceptable, unless it is to be constituted by an Act of the Indian" legislature. Tbe 
Federation deprecates the formulation of the proposal for a Statntory Board, as 
suggested in the White Paper, in the absence of any adequate consideration or 
discussion of the same at the sessions of the Round Table Conference and without 
consulting Indian commercial opinion on the matter.” 

Mr. Mehta observed that the Railway Board issue had been smuggled into the 
White Paper. Everything that was important to promote national life had been 
placed under safeguards. Even Christianity had been put under a safeguard as if 
Christ needed a safeguard. Their objection "to the Railway Board was not merely on 
the ground of procedure, bnt on fundamental grounds. "A Railway Board, control- 
led by an outside foreign authority, would weaken the entire authority of the Fin- 
ance Member and of the Government of India. It had been stated that safeguards 
were needed so that railways could be run on business lines, free from political 
interference He asked whether it was not the first and foremost concern of the 
Indian Finance Member and legislature to run railways on business lines. How 
could they face the dire consequence of acting otherwise ? As for political interfer- 
ence. it was clear from what a Cabinet Member had stated and from Sir Charles 
Innes' statement in the Assembly, that Indian railway expenditure had been encou- 
raged by British people to secure others from India. "The idea obviously was that a 
Statntory Railway Board under the thumb of the Secretary of State could find a 
market for British goods. 'What was meant by political non-interference was that 
bureaucrats might have it all their way and the vigilance of the Assembly and of 
the Press should be eliminated. Sir William Ackworth had stated : “A Minister 
even if he abuses power can be watched and exposed, while a Statntory Commission 
taking shelter under statutory responsibility might act as it liked”. This was the 
best argument against the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

J'lr. Mehta contended that national economic welfare depended on the railway 
policy bring directed towards the promotion of the agricultural, trade and com- 
mercial interests of India and if railway authority were to be taken away from the 
legislature, it would lead to^disaster. (Applause). 

Lt. Sodhbans supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. The 
House then adjourned. 

SECOXD DAT— DELHI- IGth. APRIL 1933 
7. The Sugar Industry 

The Federation resumed its session to-day with Mr. Walchand Hiraciand in the 
Chair. Lala Padampai SiEghsnia (representing the Indian Sugar Mills' Association) 
moved : ‘The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
great handicap felt by the Sugar industry owing to the increasing difficulty experie- 
nced by sugar factories and refineries in the disposal of molasses produced by them. 
The Federation suggests that the Government of India should give fnll encouragement 
and assistance to the Sugar Industry for the production of power-alcohol, especially 
an admixtare of alcohol with petrol as fuel for interna! combustion of engines. In 
particular, the Federation suggests that every measure should be adopted by the 
Government in order to override tbe difficulties of a merely technical character (e. g. 
existing de-natnring rules) or relating to revenues (revenues derived by the Central 
Government from petrol or by the Provincial Governments from country liquor). 
The Federation recommends to the Government that the import duty cn rectified 
spirits, ana no molasses be increased to such an extent as would ensure adequate 
protection to the subsidiary industries dependent on the sugar industry in India 
from foreign competition.'' 

Mr. Padampat Singhanis emphasised the necessity of converting molasses into 
power alcohol and urged the establishment of a pioneer distillery subsided by the 
Government. 

Mr. Lala Shriram. supporting the resolution, observed that there was practical 
unanimity of opinion between Europeans and Indians on tbe subject. The Govern- 
ment should not feel any difficulty in bringing the necessary legislation into operation. 
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8. Foreign Capital in India 
A resolution drawing the attention of the Government to the absolute inadequacy 
of statistics of foreign capital invested in India and recommending the annual com- 
pilation of a comprehensive statement of the actual foreign capital invested in main, 
including private investments, was passed, with one dissentient vote. ■ 

Mr. Shroff thought that by suggesting an inquiry of the nature, they would ue 
doing more harm than good. 

9. Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. A. L. Ojah moved a resolution stating that_the levy of a fifteen percent 
surcharge on railway freight on coal despatched after 15th January 193 l had a great 
detrimental effect on the coal industry, and had been responsible for the loss of mar- 
kets in many important industrial centres and stressing the necessity for its imme- 
diate abolition with a view to helping indigenous industries. . , , 

Mr. Ojah asserted that the local industry was not properly organised and_ liacl 
not strong supporters as the textile industrialists had. Unless the industry assisted, 
they would not get coal as cheaply as they did even to-day. The Bombay mills even 
to-day were using foreign coal ana fuel oil. _ . . , ' . 

Mr. Haridas Parekh, of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association, pointed out 
that his city alone contributed Rs. 4,50,000 annually towards the surcharge on coal 
and pleaded for its abolition. • . , 

Mr. Sidhva referred to the complaint of the Bengal colliery-owners that Ahmeda- 
bad was not using their coal on account of its inferior quality, and enquired what 
the Federation had done to help Bengal coal. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, on behalf of Ahmedabad, asserted that they never 
brought one pie worth of foreign coal, and were always helping Indian concerns. For 
instance, they gave all business to Indian insurance companies. 

Mr. Sidhva reiterated that this was not an attempt to undermine the patriotic 
attempt of the Ahmedabad mill-owners. There had been correspondence on the 
subject between sister bodies nnd the Federation, and he wanted to know what was 
done in the matter. 

Mr. Ojah explained that correspondence did pass, and that a complaint had been 
made on behalf of the Indian owners of collieries. 

A voice ; Is coal from Indian collieries ? 

The resolution was carried. 

10. Tariff Schedule 

Mr. B. K. Chetty moved a resolution urging upon the Government of India, 
the desirability of adopting the measures indicated below to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the various industries, namely ; 

(a) that the export duty on raw skins and hides be raised to 2G per cent and 
20 per cent respectively ; 

(b) that n duty of Its. 50 per ton or 50 per cent ad valorem whichever is higher, 
should be levied on imports of cast-iron pipes, nnd farther that the tariff value of 
Its. 140 a ton may at least be substituted for ad valorem valuation now being adop- 
ted in the Indian customs tariff, so as to secure immediate relief to the Indian cast 
iron and pine industry. 

The resolution was* further supported by Mr. Aiynr from Madras, and carried. 

Release of Gandhi and other Politicals 
The resolution on the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, dis- 
cussion on which was adjourned yesterday, was adopted unanimously without further 
discussion. 


11. Rail-Road Conference 

^J, r •, M. L. Dahannkar moved a resolution, relating to the non-invitation of 
5, the commercial community to the Rail-Road Conference. Tho 
'-ii! l . Federation understood that non-official representatives con- 
i.rrmi.-fil 1 ii ve r r lntc . r c s ts in the development of bus traffic were invited, and was 
rial riimmnn'i opinion^ that in order to safeguard the interests of the commcr- 
ntlcnd the U ”aid Conferc ntatlVC3 °^ n< ^' an C° njm e rc i a l opinion should ba asked to 

disruViio'n'nTiv.n representatives of Indian commercial opinion, would have ensured 
uis.u..ion of the subject from all points of view. Since the railways were tho big- 
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gest asset- to the State, it was not the desire of the Indian commercial community 
to see them losing. At the same time they were anxious to see that private bus 
motor traffic was not killed or adversely affected either. He wanted a via media 
which would be helpful to railways as well as private motor bus traffic. He con- 
cluded that the present railway rates were very high and they should be reduced in 
order to give relief to Indian agriculture, industry and commerce in view of the fall 
in price. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, after being seconded by Mr. Sodbans of 
Punjab. 


12. The White Paper 

Mr. N. E. Sarkar moved the resolution on the White Paper. He said that the 
proposals contained in the White Paper were being universally condemned in India, 
and had not satisfied even Moderates who always were for Dominion Status. The 
speaker quoted the speech of the Prime Minister at the end of the first Round Table 
Conference, and said that the constitution foreshadowed fell short of even that 
speech. The safeguards which were to be in the interests of India were now said 
to be in the common interests of India and Great Britain, thongh actually they 
would be detrimental to Indian interests. 

Mr. Sarkar asserted that the White Paper would not take India to Dominion 
Status, and the proposals wonld lead to dead-locks and break-downs. He criticised 
at length the provisions regarding discrimination and reciprocity, and claimed that 
the new Constitution would provide new shackles, instead of giving Responsible 
Government. 

Mr. Ibrahim Karimbhoy, supporting the resolution, suggested the sending of a 
delegation of the Federation to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. B. K. Chetti supported the resolution. 

Mr. Santanam, at this stage, sought to move an amendment. 

The President wanted the amendment to be handed over to him before it could 
be moved. This was done. 

The main contention of Mr. Santanam’s amendment was that proper considera- 
tion of the White Paper was not obtainable under the circumstances when freedom 
of speech and Press were denied, and the Congress continued to be suppressed. It 
urged that no useful purpose would be served by participation in the discussion on 
Constitutional changes unless and until full political liberty was restored._ 

Negotiations for a compromise were soon set afoot, and when ten minutes had 
passed and the proceedings were in suspense, Mr. Abdur Rahman Sindhi protested 
that the House was being treated so shabbily. 

The President suggested that the next resolution be proceeded with, with a view 
to enabling the carrying on of negotiations and arranging for a compromise. 

13. World Economic Conference 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan then moved the resolution regarding the World Economic Con- 
ference. Mr. Khaitan. .moving the resolution, dwelt upon the international economic 
situation and analysed the factors which contributed to tbe present impasse. He 
was sceptical about the achievements of the forthcoming World Economic Conference, 
and feared that Its deliberations would share tbe fate of those of its predecessors. It 
was necessary , he said, to see that Indian interests were not sacrificed to those of 
any other country, specially in view of the fact that Indians were not free to deter- 
mine their own economic policy. He felt suspicions of those who were likely to 
represent India at the Conference, and warned the legislature not to accept the resolu- 
tions passed there if they clashed with Indian interests. 

Mr. Khaitan urged that the prices of agricultural commodities should be raised, 
in order to make the country progress on the road to prosperity by_ shaping the 
currency policy in such a way as to achieve this end and by stabilising the ex- 
change "at a ra'tio which would be in the interests of the country. The Economic 
Conference, he concluded, should not make the mistake of treating different countries 
on the some footing and should bear in mind the difference between countries highly 
industrialised and those where Industry was still in the embryonic stage. 

Mr. H. F. B3garia, seconding the resolution, doubted if any good would come 
out of the Economic Conference. He thought that it was quite useless to expect 
anything from Government in the matter of raising prices, as an alien Government 
would never try to understand their feelings and do the needful. 
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Mr, Mehta supported the resolution, and referred to the Government’s policy 
regarding export of gold, and said that the question of a gold standard should he 
discussed at the World Economic Conference. He’ felt that the resolution should con- 
tain some constructive scheme also. He suggested that a five per cent rise m the 
prices of silver would improve the purchasing power of the masses. 

Mr. Khaitan did not agree with this view, and said that it was only a change in 
currency and exchange policy which would improve the condition of the masses ot 
India. The resolution was carried. 


14. Indo-Ceylon Trade 

At this stage. Mr. Peri Sundaram, Minister for Industries, Labour and Commerce, 
Ceylon Government, who has been attending the sessions of the Federation, was in- 
vited to address the meeting. _ , 

Mr. Snudaram recalled the established connection between India and Cevlon, now 
the Sinhalese race owed its origin to a Prince who_ went from Bengal, and how al- 
though not conquered by India they retained historical, cultural, religious, social ana 
commercial relationship with India. He said that he would speak not as a Minister 
of Ceylon, but as an Indian and appealed to them to work hereafter for closer 
relationship and to remove whatever misunderstanding there might have R n ^'T u . '5 
the past. Mr. Sundaram mentioned that so far as Ceylon was concerned, India naa 
a large balance of trade in her favour ns India exported to Ceylon eighty million 
rupees worth of goods and imported only fifteen millions worth from Ceylon. 

They had in Ceylon cocoanut produce as the chief industry, and he appealed to 
India to remember that Ceylonese produce was not competitive but supplementary. 
Ceylon should get a preference in the Indian market not by putting higher rates on 
the goods of other countries, but by lowering the rates for Ceylon. Similarly, he 
said that India could expand in Ceylon her textile trade, which was now being tapped 
by Japan. He told them that as Ceylon employed a large Indian overseas popula- 
tion and numerous traders in Ceylon were also Indians, India gained not only by 
these people finding employment, but through these men remitting their earnings 
to India. He concluded by appealing to them to hold the Federation’s sessions 
in Ceylon CApplause). 

The White Paper (Conld.) 


The House then resumed discussion on the White Paper._ 

Mr. Walcband Hirachand, the President, announced : ‘‘With regard to the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Santanam, I find that there is nothing new in it. Our policy 
about participation or non-participation in the deliberations regarding Constitutional 
Reforms was taken by ns long ago, and it still stands. I, therefore, request Mr. 
Santanam to withdraw his amendment. ” 

Mr. Santanam : “Sir, I value your appeal. In view of the fact that the policy of 
the Federation in regard to participation in the deliberations regarding constitntional 
reform ns laid down by the Federation, still stands unaltered, and in view of your 
assurance that there would be no discussion on the White Paper resolution and 
that other amendments would be withdrawn, I have no objection in withdrawing roy 
amendment.” 

The amendment was withdrawn and the resolution as proposed by Mr. Sarkar was 
adopted. The resolution ran as follows: “The Federation having carefully scrutinised the 
proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms as embodied in the White Paper, is of 
the opinion that the same are not only in direct breach of solemn promises of con- 
ferring a Constitution on India on the line of the Dominions, made on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government by British Ministers from time to time, but arc definitely re- 
actionary and retrogade, and fall far short of even the modest aspirations of the 
country and make the couferment of Dominion Status recede into the remote future. 


‘The Federation is convinced that the Constitution, as outlined in tbe While 
I nper, suffers from serious structural defects calculated to bring about frequent 
breakdowns or deadlocks, and that unless several of the proposals are materially 
altered, smooth working of the Reforms will be impracticable. 

“The Federation is apprehensive that the scheme, unless modified, will result in 
creating such forces in the country as would not only undermine the economic and 
ci India, but also recoil to the detriment of Great Britain. For these 
rc-on., the proposed Constitution is unacceptable to the country. 
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‘Tne Federation. therefore, appeals to His Majesty's Government to desist from 
sot attempt to impose it on India in its present form, and to explore without any 
farther delay the possibilities of altering the same so as to command the consent 
and co-operation of the people or this country.” 

There was considerable discussion on the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation. 

Mr. Khpadia pointed out that a great defect in the present constitution was that 
the bye-laws of the Federation could not be changed by the members. 

Mr. Shroff criticised the amendments at length, and suggested the appointment 
of a small Committee to examine the whole question in theTight of the suggestions 
of the member-bodies. 

Muslims pointed out that it was an inherent right of the delegates to propose 
amendments in the annual session. 

Mr. Bagaria claimed that there were many objectionable [features in the amendments. 

Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdss gave a history of the amendments and said that 
two years ago the matter was referred to a Sub-Committee who were not under the 
influence of the Executive Committee. They submitted s report which was cir- 
culated to the member-bodies for eliciting the'ir opinions. The opinions received 
were further considered by the Executive^ Committee. He asserted that if Federa- 
tion was to continue, it must be guided by the opinions of the member-bodies and 
not by the opinions of the individual delegates. He, however, had no objection to 
the postponement of the question. 

At the instance of Mr. Bagaria, the question was adjourned. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Hr. Sarkar was elected President for the next year. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee : Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. 
Ibrahim G. Carrimbhoy, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Shaukarlal. Mr. Walchand Hirachand, 
Mr. Chcnilal Mehta. Mr. Amritlal Ojha, Lala Shri Ram, Lila Padampat Stnghania, 
Mr. P. H. Sodhbaus and Sir Purshothaindas Thakurdss. 

The annual report was adopted after some discussion. __ 

ace President did not allow Mr. Sidhva to read a statement in the House which 
he wanted to do, on behalf of those who walked out yesterday. 

Mr. Sarkar moved a vote of thanks to the outgoing President. He also thanked 
the delegates for electing him as President, and said" that he would do his best to 
serve them and solicited their co-operation in the discharge of his duties. The 
resolution expressing vote of thanks was passed. 

Mr. Maichand "Hirachand thanked the delegates and the members of the out- 
going Committee, for their co-operation. The session was then adjourned. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

OPENING DAT— CALCUTTA— 9!h. JANUARY 1933 

The annual session of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India opened at 
Calcutta at the offices of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 9th. January 1933. 
In asking the Governor of Bengal to declare the proceedings of the session open. 
Sir E. C. Bentkatt said : — 

T am sure I am voicing the opinions of onr constituent members when I say that 
you are particularly welcome, because yon are the man who has made yonr great 
reputation not through precarious aud_ unstable by-ways of political a'drancement 
but by solid achievement and administrative eSciency, — a' quality which we who are 
immersed in trade and commerce paraphrase bv calling business' ability. It is these 
qualities which India most surely needs to-uay, for _the problems of economy and 
finance are foremost in men's minds and these will remain when politicians 
have run their course. He added that he could say with confidence that 
the man who could solve the financial and economic problems of the present 
day would be remembered with gratitude in the history; of the country. Business, 
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he said, at the present moment had Its bach to the wall hnt they had sturdy faith 
in their ability to solre their problems without hysterical calls to Goverment to 
wave a wand and produce dividends for them. . 

In dealing with the Ottawa Agreement, Sir E. C. Benthall said_ that it was 
doubtful whether there was sufficient appreciation of the tremendous importance ot 
the Agreement or of the decision of the legislature to accept voluntary attachment 
to the British economic and financial system. In his opinion the Assembly had 
taken a perfectly correct view when they had held that it was impossible to assess 
the advantages of the Agreement until a certain measure of time had passed. Al- 
though the financial and economic results of the Agreement might take some time to 
make themselves clear, the moral results, he thought would be immediate, as the 
Agreement had linked closely the destinies of the two peoples at a time when the 
whole world was under a centrifugal strain. He congratulated Sir Atnl Chatter]ee, 
Sir George Rainy and the non-official members of the Ottawa delegation who in the 
face of studied a"nd hostile propaganda made np their minds that the Agreement was 
likely to be of benefit to India and had courageously faced public criticism. He 
thought that the Agreement was also a triumph for the Commerce Chamber. 


He nest dealth with the constitutional problem and said that although advance 
had been slow it had been snre. He reserved his opinion on the achievements of the 
last Round Table Conference until the White Paper was published. He, however, 
thought- that the session had been a triumph of reason and both the Indian delegation 
and his Majesty's Government deserved the highest encomiums for the tact, ability 
and sincerity displayed throughout the proceedings. 

Referring to the part played by the Chamber in regard to constitutional reforms, 
he said that they had never opposed reasonable reform but always pointed out prac- 
tical difficulties. Although there had been misunderstandings on account of this he 
believed that history would record that the part they had played was constructive and 
sound. He nest dealt with commercial discriminations and said that they had been ex- 
ercising their minds. Although no finality had been reached on the question he felt 
confident that his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India were out to 
se-e justice done and he was personally confident that the large masses of Indian 
opinion were only too anxious to see them obta ; n “free Bcope for our activities in' the 
larger interests of India.’ In this connection he paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Chaudhry Zafarullah Khan who displayed their willingness to give them a 
fair deal. “They are anxious to promote Indian industries, so are we. They are 
anxious to help the masses and protect the primary producer, so are we. But they 
are not aligned with others who are anxious to achieve by legislation what they can- 
not get by fair trade. Our views and the view of such people are not incompatible. 
But we have no intention of abandoning our position on this subject.’ 

Dealing with law and order. Sir E. C. Benthall said that althongh the 
position could not be said to be satisfactory it was a most healthy sign that 
the better mind of India had shown its willingness to stand bv the principles of 
law and order by passiug the Criminal Law Amendment Bill which had improved 
the outlook. Referring to the financial credit of the countrv, he said that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce were in favour of the early establishment of the Reserve 
Bank but being practical men they appreciated the difficulty in accumulating the 
necessary reserves ; _ He did not consider there was possibility of the scheme falling 
to ground for political reasons but he thought there was a grave danger ot setting 
np the Reserve Bank merely as an administrative machinery with inadequate re- 
serves. He _ assured that the Associated Chambers would stndy the problem 
connected with the Reserve Bank with a view to overcoming the difficulty with the 
minimum delay. 

In conclusion, Sir E. C. Benthall dealt with the problems of finding work for 
the Anglo-Indians and the domiciled Europeans who were unemployed and said that 
nnything done towards finding work for these would be mo=t welcome. 


The Governor’* Opening Speech 
In declaring the Session open, H. E. the Governor said 

^ 0r tinK of the new constitution in India as a whole cannot be 
vJLvu B3 adequate provision is made by and undeT the new constitution for 
hv P ™lit??i P a ]; tlc nlarly m the provinces in EtJch a manner as to ensure the 
ncaitny political and economic development of each constituent unit of the Fcdera- 
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His Excellency added that he shared with the representatives of the Chambers 
in the realization of the number and gravity of the economic problems wherewith 
they were confronted, accentuated as they were by political uncertainty not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

His Excellency next referred to the striking improvement in the political situa- 
tion and restoration in a substantial degree of the normal internal trading conditions 
after a period of organised interference dictated at least as much by political as 
economic aims. The Governor thought that cheap money which was now available 
in plenty would, when confidence was restored, play an important part in promoting 
commercial and Industrial development. Speaking on the Ottawa Agreement his 
Excellency said that the decision of India to enter voluntarily into an economic 
alliance with the rest of the empire was certainly of profound significance. 

Dealing with constitutional reform, his Excellency declared that it should rightly 
occupy a large place in the minds of the commercial community and the old theory 
that the less commerce and politics were mired up the better had to be substantially 
modified aslin a modern State the functions of the government necessarily impinged 
more and on the interests of trade. Those who represented trade and industry sho- 
uld therefore have a definite role to play in the sphere of government. It was of 
direct concern to them to see that the new constitution contained adequate provi- 
sions in regard to equality of treatment of commerciallinterests and ensured mainten- 
ance of international credit whereon the interests of Government as well as of the 
commercial community and the people ultimately depended. His Excellency hoped 
that the commercial community would take greater interest in the legislature so 
that their representatives would be in a position to hold their own with dignity and 
carry conviction in a debate. In this connection his 'Excellency urged the European 
commercial community to induce their yonng men to take more and 'more interest 
in the stndy of Indian history and of the manners and customs of the people among 
whom their lot had been cast. 

His Excellency next dealt at great length with what ho characterised as the pres- 
sing problem of unemployment not only among Europeans and j-Anglo-Indians but 
among the Indian middle classes, particularly in Bengal which was a legacy left by 
the educational system which had partly outlived its usefulness’. As businessmen, 
his Excellency said, they should direct their experience towards the solution of this 
important problem, the solution of which would be a cure for some at least of the 
ills wherefrom the Indian world— political, social and economic — was suffering at the 
present moment. 

In this connection his Excellency referred to the suggestion made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, namely, the early establishment of a standing consultative 
body to be entrusted, in the first instance, with the making of a general survey of 
their position in the province of Bengal with a view to fixing some broad basis for 
future policy and said that he was not in a position to express any final opinion 
upon the matter but it seemed pretty clear to him that if action must be taken — 
and he was impressed by the case for early action — it must be if only for 
practical reasons on the lines suggested by the Chamber with the qualification 
that any committee set np while composed of persons chosen primarily on 
account of their special knowledge and experience must also be in the broad 
sense representative. There should be no question of racial discrimination. 
The European element was both important and powerful in the commerce 
and industry of this province but the less it was treated or regarded itself as 
in a watertight compartment the better it would be. 

His Excellency, in conclusion, said that he was not in a position to express a 
final opinion on the Chamber’s suggestion but that the Government .intended to 
give a most earnest consideration to the eminently ^practical proposals they had put- 
forward. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Besides the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce all over India, Sir George 
Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir P. C. Mitter, Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, Sir C. L. 
Colvin and a large number of British and Indian businessmen attended the con- 
ference. Two resolutions were adopted to-day. 

50 
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The first was moved by Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber, who urged 
the initiation, "without delay, of legislation empowering the Government of India to 
take prompt executive action when necessary subject to such general ratification by 
the Legislature^© protect indigenous industries against the import of goods from torejga 
countries which by reason of depreciated exchanges, bounties, subsiaies or ot,.er 
artificial circumstances may be sold in India at prices which would be detrimental 
to indigenous industry. ... , 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, doubted_ whether they will t>e 
justified in taking action for the sake of temporary consideration as a review of 
Japan’s position showed that it was questionable whether she would be able to 
continue much longer. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. B. P. Cristall (Burma Chamber) recor- 
ding emphatic opposition to any change in the regulations as proposed at a recent 
Madrid telegraphic conference either for plain language or for code telegrams which 
might increase the cost of telegraphic communication or interfere with the use of 
existing private codes. Among others, Sir Lesli Hudson (Bombay) supported the re- 
solution. After Sir Frank Koyce had replied the resolution was put to the vote and 
carried. ’ • ( 

A resolution by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce welcomed the steps taken to 
constitute a federation ofremployers’ associations in India and gave the movement a 
cordial support. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce's resolution recommended reduction in postal 
rates by airmail. 

The" Burma Chamber of Commerce while appreciating the concessions recently 
made whereby services of the Dutch and French air line-s could be utilised for the 
carriage of letters outside India from Calcutta, Akynb and Rangoon and from Ran- 
goon To Calcutta, strongly recommended the Government to make arrangements for 
the introduction at the earliest date of a British or Indian airmail service from 
Karachi to Rangoon and complete the link of the imperial chain of air service. It 
also suggested that the service across India should be permitted to carry passengers 
and mail of all kinds between points within India as well as. to and "from points 
outside India. It further recommended that before a trans-Indm service was inaugu- 
rated the public shonld be allowed to utilise to the full the advantages offered by 
the Dutch and the French air services presently plying across India. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce recommended the enactment of a legislation 
to provide for registration of trade marks in India in such a manner as will give 
the registered user of any mark the right to immediate injunction to prevent the 
use of such mark or any colourable imitation of it. It also opined that if customs 
authorities had no power under the Sea Customs Act to detain goods of designs 
whereon there were infringements of designs coming within the purview of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act, immediate steps should be taken to amend the law so as 
to give customs authorities such a power. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce urged on the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government that in the event of Burma not being separated, one seat in the 
lower House of the Central legislature should be allotted to the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce m_addit:on to the sent already allotted by the Franchise Committee. 

Mr. J. tr. Henderson of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion about the federation of employers association', said that benefits which might 
be reasonably expected to accrue from the federation were more or less self-evident. 
i_uch a federation, the speaker thought, wonld be able to deal with anestions of enor- 
mous importance to industries of India. The federation might also "obtain represen- 
tation on legislature whereby it would be in a position to safeguard it against com- 
munist ides. b 


, *-i5 Frank I\oyce said that it was not a resolution r.ddres=ed to the Government 

out he was interested in it s« the existence of a such 3 bodv could do much to 
‘,f c , ? Government s yore in various directions. In connection with the in- 
labour organisation the need of a comprehensive federation of various 
f^e-Sb^ kr'l been felt for the last many years. He pointed out that 

out'lndia ™ tD be formed should be representative of employers threugh- 

out Ind,a and racial or commnnal divisions should be avoided. 

tion on •w-m-V j ^ a . r2! *i Chamber of Commerce moving the rcsoln- 

in the tree‘lnt,r«Tf ^ £ =t ado P : ’-° a of , a longsighted policy in this matter was 
in lb" t' n 'C-fl C J C0r3Ctr ^^ find, therefore, hi c Chamber urjred a reduction 

in tc. surcharge to at least to the level of the United Kingdom. 
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Supporting: the resolution urging s Eat rate for airmail, Rai Bah ad nr P. Mnkerjec 
or the PtmjaS Chamber of Commerce said that the chief reasons chy rapid develop- 
ment of air transit was retarded cas that the Government still continued to regard 
it as an extra facility. 

Sir Frank Noyce in the coarse of his reply stated that the Government desired 
as ranch as these cho snpported the resolutie'n that there should bo an increase in 
airmail. He. hocever. cas cot in a position at the present moment to announce any 
decisions on behalf cf the Government, bnt could gladly give the assnrance that all 
the arguments advanced so far could be most carefully 'examined. 

3Ir.~ B. P. Christall of the Bonus Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion on the extension of air route to Rangoon from Karachi said that it css the 
most important in India and therefore, it was incumbent on India either to under- 
take a trans-India service or at least not to stand in the tray of some other imperial 
agency operating. 

Sir Frank Noyce said thst as a result of examination he had found that the 
matter had made'a very considerable progress, sad he hoped to make a definite 
statement before long. * 

Hr. L. A. Yfalsail of the Bombay Chamber of ^Commerce moving the resolution 
on trade designs said they cere asking for means of a more speedy and adequate en- 
forcement of Ihe right already registered and recognised. The resolution css cidely 
snpported by several members and carried. 

SECOSD DAT— CALCUTTA— 10th. JAXUAET 1953 


On resumption of the Associated Chambers of Commerce Conference this mor- 
ninp.Jcir E. C- Benthall moved the follocicg resolution : — 

“'inis association dracs attention of the ""Government of India to the heavy bur- 
den of taxation noc borne by commerce and industry of this country and records 
its opinion that any improvement in financial situation should be reflected in the 
first place by an alleviation of this burden". 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the conference. Sir E. C. Benthall 
said that they in Bengal had suffered from a special disabilility in the shape of ex- 
port duty on jute and gunnies chieh cas levied for the benefit at present not of 
Bengal bnt of India in "general. Originally it cas a car t3x pnrely tor temporary 
purposes, bnt the Government's flea as to chat constituted temporary purposes 
differed from their ocn. In times of prosperity probably this tax cas not felt, but 
in desperate plight cherein industry along cith many others cere noc immersed it 
could 'not afford to bear any burden if it cere to survive. 

The policy of the association cas to support the policy of this country in enter- 
taining discriminating protection so that Indian industries might not 'suffer bnt 
they desired to see customs duties reduced to the very minimum in the interests of 
trade of the corid ana of consumers. They also cished to see them reduced es- 
pecially in the interests of the industrial consumer cho in various processes of the 
manufacture consumed such vast amount of imports chether it be of lubricants, tea 
boxes, chemicals cr other necessities. The Governments taxation of commerce and 
industry cas not confined only to such major items but in several cays burden 
upon commerce and industry had been increased during the last 10 years to an ex- 
tent chich cas almost incredible. 

Continuing, the speaker said that everybody sufi'ered in times like the present and 
they had all greatest sympathy _for Government servants for cats in their salary. 
But chereas their cuts cere _ limited and tempered by concessions in the burden of 
income-tax. merchants and industrialists had sufi’ered cuts of from anything upto 
ICO per cent, from their emoluments. They felt that it cas noc the time to raise 
their voice lest it may be said in future date that they did not complain and. there- 
fore. it cas thought that they cere satisfied cith rhe'position. 

In conclusion, he said that the _time had come when it cos essential that relief 
should be given or surely and slowly the victim could die of strangulation. 

Mr. G. L. YTinterbotham of the Bombay Chamber cf Commerce celcomed the 
resolution as the subject had engaged the attention both of the public and the press 
for sometimes and said that it cas diScult to believe that the Government cere 
seriously considering the application of any funds to the betterment of the lot of 
the services cho cere paid by the tax-payer cithout at the same time affording at 
least an equivalent amount for relief to the tax-payer himself. It cas pertinent to 
point out that If there cas any betterment in the "general financial situation it cas 
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the result of an extra taxation imposed and it was equally pertinent to emph- 
asize that services themselves had contributed nothing to the general betterment in 
so far as the surcharge and the income-tax was concerned. Services were not in 
any way the sufferers on account of the 10 per cent, cut in income as every 
businesman had his income reduced by more than this amount. Every employee 
had an additional difficulty of uncertainly of his job, while Government servants 
were sure of their job. . . . 

The speaker asserted that if the matter was put before the services in toe non- 
official community they should first accept the principle that their case should not 
be considered apart from but in conjunction with, that of the general tax-payer. 
The speaker had heard it stated that no comparison could be made between the 
position of the services and that of the non-official community, because the former 
during the boom times did not get any additional income, while the businessman 
had it. The speaker wished to make it clear that it was not from any selfish or 
personal standpoint that they approached the question. The proportion of those 
who benefited by such business boom was very small, while those who suffered 
reduction in income due to the present trade depression represented something like 
90 per cent. It was on behalf of this that claimed relief from taxation. He wished 
to say that they did not know what surprise the 1933-34 budget would contain, 
but they would" make it abundantly clear that the most unwelcome surprise to the 
taxpayer would be to find that the position had so improved as to restore the 10 
per cent, service cuts and not to do away with the 25 per cent, surcharge on income-tax. 

He concluded by saying that probably the Government were under the obligation 
to redeem the pledges given to the services, but urged with earnestness, that the 
non-official view should be put before the services who, he was sure, had it in their 
power to make a gesture to the rest of India which would never be forgotten. 


Sir George Schuster, replying said that he wanted to keep silence on the resolu- 
tion as what he said might be interpreted in one way or the other as to what the 
Government proposed to do in the budget. But in observing silence he did not 
want it to be understood that some of their points were unanswerable. As far ns 
the general case was concerned he appreciated every word so far said. But he was 
sure that if Sir E. C. Benthall had to fulfil the responsibilities of a Finance Member 
of the Government of India he would have approached the matter in the same 
way as he (Sir George Schuster) did. He thanked the European businessmen for 
the way their representatives supported the financial proposals in the legislative 
Assembly. He wanted them to look at both Eides of the question. 

Taxation considered by itself was highly undesirable, bnt none of them, the 
speaker hoped, would ever suggest a departure from the traditions . of sound 
finance which the Government of India had been following. Those traditions had 
stood them in good stead. He felt sure that they would not press for any departure 
from those traditions. IVould they then press for reduction in expenditure on other 
directions, as for example, military expenditure 1 If eo, they must face what it 
meant. They had already achieved a remarkable success in reducing the military 
expenditure "and he thanked Sir E. C. Benthall for the help he had rendered in 
this respect- as a member.of the Military Retrenchment Committee. This had been 
possible without diminishing the fighting efficiency of the army. If they wanted 
further reduction it could not be achieved without affecting fighting efficiency. If 
they wanted that, let them say so frankly and honestly. He could not help feeling 
that they should not press this. 

He certainly and fully appreciated that certain taxes might be criticised as being 
specially burdensome and hampering industry. Jute fax, for example, might be re- 
garded as a heavy burden on the present level of prices. If they wished now to 


T t _ . ~ uuk cuuiu mu ill a. iiuv iuulu. 

snouid help him with constructive proposals. The resolution was carried. 

*be Bengal Chamber of Commerce next moved that a 
which Si-S ? .authority should be provided for in the new constitution in terms 
the i'^ E muekmcry and powers while leaving control 3nd policy with 

adminhtr-Unn " n A c . ! , c “ rI >' llr T|- the right of. intervention oi the latter in detailed 
n nature should the establishment of a railway authority of such 

s : on should lie Trilhout the least delay and if nccessarv a commis- 

s.on should be appointed at an early date for the purpose of examining "the factors 
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regelating the control end administration snd mating proposals for future Kith 
particular reference to conditions which should govern them under the new consti- 
tution to the best advantage of the public, and that any such commission appointed, 
should be small in number and should largely be recruited in India and should in- 
clude representatives of commercial community and the general public. He Eaid 
there could be no doubt as to the desirability of such a statutory railway authority. 
The committee of his chamber were of opinion that full provision should be made 
in the Constitution Act for a statutory railway authority specifying clearly its ma- 
chinery and powers. 

Mr" G. L. YTinterbotham of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in support- 
ing the resolution associated himself with the views expressed by the mover of the 
resolution. 

Mr. A. Daguid cf the Karachi Chamber of Commerce then moved urging on 
the Government reduction of import duty on motor vehicles in order to give every 
opportunity for developing internal communication of the country. The speaker 
thought that anyone who had given a serious consideration to the matter would 
have no doubt for a moment that the internal communication of the country need- 
ed developing. The point which he wished to make clear was that the unduly heavy 
taxation was depriving India of the full use of even a limited road communication 
it possessed, because imports of motor vehicles were falling off at alarming rate. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. E. S. Tarlton cf the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved urging the 
importanc of avoiding any delay in undertaking railway maintenance and repair, as 
the railway should be' in possession of efficiency to handle increased traffic when 
trade revival occurred. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. J. M. Austin of the Bengal Chamber moved s resolution urging _on 
the Government not to sanction” any expenditnre in connection with opening 
up and development of further railway or State collieries in view of the fact that 
ample coal at reasoable rates was available from privately owned collieries now 
existing for being developed. Mr. Austin said that it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to own and control their own sources and supply of coal. During the last 
few years the price of Indian coal dwindled to a very low level and it_ might be 
safely said that there was no likelihood of railways for years to come being _ unable 
to buy their coal at a reasonable rate. Another factor which altered^ the situation 
considerably was the increase in the number of coal fields. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W’. Robertson Taylor of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce moved a reso- 
lution urging on the Government to increase the representation of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce in the newly constituted legislatnre. He said that the communal 
award had given only one seat to commerce, industry, mining and planting interests 
In the Punjab Council and there was no indication as to the composition of the 
constituency through which election to the seat would be made. The Chambers re- 
presentation had been whittled down, while on the other hand labour which was 
unorganised was allotted three seats against a nominated seat enjoyed in the past. 
He believed that the communal problem had obscured commercial representation. 

The resolution was carried. The session thereafter concluded. 


The Bengal Chamberof Commerce 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calcutta on the 24th. February 1933 under the presidency of Sir E. C. Bmthall. In 
the course of his speech the President said : — 

‘Between the present day and the date when the reforms will be introduced in 
the province, many months are still lying. In the ensuing months I believe, terro- 
rism’. if not stamped out, at any rate will be brought to 'substantial control. I be- 
live his Majesty's Government will produce a financial settlement which will enable the 
province to face the future without the truly disastrous handicaps of the past and 
I believe the establishment of a virile economic policy will give a new hope to the 
people, and parties will arise amongst Hindus and Mahometans who will tackle the 
problems of law and order and of progressive policy for this province'. 
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Comparing the badness situation in India to-day with the position a little over a 
rear ago, Sit E. Benthall said the Government had in the interim governed and 
demonitrated beyond doubt the povrer of organised authority to combat Civil 
Disobedience. In the adoption of strong measure at time of world-wide upheaval, the 
Government had done no more than all successful Governments whether western or 
eastern, and their action lays the future Governments of India and the provinces 
under a great debt because it is now ensured that they would inherit a machine 
which would probably be in all the better running order for having been tested 
under the most trying conditions. 

Continuing Sir Edward Benthall said in the realm of business the conclusion of 
the Ottawa Agreement was one of the principal events of_ the year and it was 
satisfactory to read in the press from the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, that 
India’s trade with Great Britain had already improved to a substantial extent 
during the last few months and showed every'sign of further progress. 

Referring to the proposed reserve bank,*Sir Edward Benthall said it had been 
decided by his Majesty’s Government that financial responsibility conld not be handed 
over until the budgetary position of India had been assured and the normal export 
surplus had been restored until the short term debts hanging over the Government 
of India had been substantially reduced and until the reserve bant was functioning 
properly wiih adequate reserves. He warned there was a great danger in hastely 
creating a reserve bank with an inadequate reserve purely as an administrative 
machinery and without consideration, nor, was it possible to decide wisely what was 
the best basis to fix the exchange ratio. 

Dwelling on the jute problem of the province, he said the larger interests of trade 
were now being examined by the Government of Bengal’s jute enqnirv committee 
but whatever the results of these deliberations if the ryot sowed and reaped too 
large a crop this year a position of great gravity would arise ns the ability of the 
mills to absorb the surplus stock had already been strained to the utmost. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 


At the annual meeting of the Burma Chamber of Commerce held at Rangoon on the 
28th. February 1933 the Jlon’b’.e Sir. J. E. Glass , acting Chairman, presiding, said that 
last year at this time the political horizon seeme-dto be clearing and the formcrChairman 
feU justified in giving expression to a seuseof relief at what appeared to be a return to 
political realism on the part of the leaders of public opinion. Since then, conditions 
had been such that some degree of their confidence had been shaken, and be would 
be a bold prophet who ventured to make any forecast of the immediate future of 
Burma. They would always have irreconcilables, and no solntion propounded 
wonld satisfy all shades of opinions. One could not blame Sir Samuel Hoare for 
confessing himself baffled regarding the meaning of the C-ouncil resolution of 22nd 
December last. One might hope that a solution would be found to ensure for 
Burma a peaceful and stable Government and the maintenance of equal rights for 
all living within its boundaries. 


The Governor’* Speech 

B. E. the Governor, who attended, after expressing gratefulness for the welcome 
extended to him to Banna and the invitation to the meeting, in the course of his 
speech, said that Sir Charles Innes had very wide experience in grappling with 
commercial problems of all kinds and had taken a prominent part in the mysterious 
processes of tariffs and _discriminating_ protection. Though His Excellency was many 
1D j k' 3 intercourse with commerce had been mainly oa the social 

. work lay in the direction of keeping the ring and maintaining intact 
r , t V? a t i ,t,oas c c~55ary in the country for the existence of any trade and commerce 
‘T^ a l n n ^?- n 5v. an 7,, personal knowledge of the process of commerce. 
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Excellency entirely agreed with the Chairman that in the best interest of tie 
country this question should be settled definitely, and finally. Whichever —ay the 
decision — eat. everyone — European. Bnrtnans and Indians alike — shonld settle cairn 
— holehenriedly to — ork oni the decision in the best interest of Burma, and csa 
every effort so that the errantry might not be stirred np to any farther ferment bat 
mignt be alloyed to settle do— a and prodcce an atmosphere in which alone Burma 
conId_ prosper. Whether the decision for Federation or Separation there were 
qceslions of the most arpuline ciScnltv, —hi eh thsv had got to trv to settle for the 
welfare of Burma. 

Eefsrricg to provincial finances, the Governor said that he —as free to confess 
*h^t they were cansing the Government great anxiety. Tree economy consisted in 
wise spending as vreli as careful saving. The C hair man had instanced two cases 
yhere spending would be yise. His Excellency realised in full the shocking 
improvidence of crippling the police force by a high sick rate, oying to bad housing, 
insanitary surroundings and other preventable causes. 

As regards the agricultural department, Kis Excellency yas glad to see that the 
department's valuable work yas better recognised in this Province than in some 
others. That rsx-gnilion yas in turn an incentive to the department to put forth 
even greater exerts. His Excellency agreed that in both the cases, yise spending 
yas economy. His Excellency proceeded to say that the Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to scrutinise all their expenditure, bnt agreed that that yas not 
going to reyore their financial position. 

The Ch a ir man had mentioned the Bombay Committee's drastic recommendation 
and Suggested that they in Bnrma, should oo likewise. These yere far-reaching 
recommendations and His Excellency thought that he yas right in saying that it 
yonld take a generation to realise the savings that they yonld eventually bring abont. 

_ Meanwhile, they had constitutional changes facing them. Before they could 
bn ng such economies into erect, poyer yonld have been transferred to other bands 
and it yas a moot point hoy far they yere justified in presenting them with a fait 
accompli. i- Coy yere ^undertaking a tremendous experiment. Shonld they not be 
careful not to destory the changes of the experiment by embarking upon a drastic 
alteration in the Government's machinery before the new* and untrained administra- 
tors yere firm in their saddle T 

In conclusion, His Excellency said that Government yere more concerned yith 
the present financial position and they could be relied upon to put it straight. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Hr. Rccirlsor. Tcylor. retiring Chairman of the_ Punjab Chamber, addressing 
ths anneal meeting of the Chamber, at Ney Delhi on the lOih. April 1933. 
Esid that a balanced budget yas all to the good, but if exports of gold 
—ere elim inated, they yould see a very different condition of affairs yhich 
yas by no means* healthy. India had achieved financial ^stability, but 
it had to achieve an industrial and commercial standing equal to her size, population 
and — ealth. The harvest had been reaped in the restoration of Government credit 
and Budgetary conditions, but Industry remained depressed and unemployment yas 
rife. Money yas cheap and plentiful, bnt it yas not yet finding its way into indus- 
trial undertakings, and commercial enterprise, and yould not, until Government 
gave a lead and restored confidence. 

It yas time Government seriously considered yhat forms of public expenditure 
yere socially desirable, in relation to the ney monetary conditions and to financial 
stability. Capital expenditure yas clearly a method ci increasing the current pur- 
chasing power, as it brought into circulation idle money yhich did^not find its yay 
into private enterprise. The increased purchasing power, so created, yould tend to 
stimulate s rise in prices, and so serve to hasten forward the time when industry 
would prosper and develop, and money would then find its yay into private enter- 
prise. Industrial development yas therefore essential to the country's financial pros- 
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perity. Economy in expenditure, and heavy taxation, were not an end in themselves 
The lightening of the burden of taxation was essential to Industrial advance and the 
time must come when the duty on machinery must be removed. . 

Mr. Robertson Taylor alluding to Labour legislation during the year recognised 
that the welfare of Labour was one of the primary obligations of employers and 
that a generous policy in respect of labour waB a wise policy in respect of Industry. 
He however felt that it was inopportune that a time marked with such depressed 
conditions should have been chosen for considering legislation upon these problems. 

Mr. Robertson Taylor next stressed the need for anti-dumping legislation, and 
urged upon the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not to lightly give heed to the sugges- 
tion for the abolition of special constituencies in municipalities, district boards, and 
other local bodies. He, on the other hand, wanted representation for the Chamber 
on the Advisory Committee of the North-Western Railway. Expressing his faith 
in the future of the Punjab as an Industrial Province, the speaker welcomed tho 
opening of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, and hoped that the supply would bo 
offered for industrial purposes on a traffic which by its terms would continuously 
favour the consumer who used electricity in an increasing quantity. 

The Commissioner’s Address 

Hr. J. N. <?. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, addressing the meeting regarded it a 
matter tor pride that the country at such time could claim virtues of a balanced 
budget. That at any rate was a hopeful augury for the future. “We stand on tho 
threshold of a new era and if India is so placed as to’ be ready and prepared to seizo 
unhesitatingly first opportunities that offer for industrial development and improve- 
ment in trade, then, that quite as much as anything else, is likely to contribute most 
signally to the success and smooth working of the Reforms and the new political ins- 
titutions.” Mr. Johnson referred to the appeal by Mr. Robertson Tnyor asking the Go- 
vernment to give a lead to restore confidence and launch out new capital expenditure, 
quoted the reply of the Government spokesman in tho Council on State nnd the 
budget speech of Sir G. Schuster on the subject. The Chief Commissioner pointed 
out the Government’s attitude was not unsympathetic but they reasonably expected 
businessmen to play their part in bringing to their notice nnd initiating suitable 
schemes. For the particular portion of India, (Delhi and North Indin). Mr. Johnson felt 
there was reason to believe that to some extent the tide had turned in matters of 
trade and disposal of produce. Judging from a study of recent Delhi figures, ho 
said there were signs of a distinct increase in tho volume of piecegoods imports and 
textile production as also an appreciable rise in the prices of agricultural commodities. 

There was the project for an industrial ana in the close neighbourhood of New 
Delhi. A site had been selected, but to what extent there was really a demand for 
this now, or was likely to bo in the near future, he could not easily estimate. Ho 
appealed to the members of the Chamber to give the question their consideration nnd 
advise him on the subject. The Chief Commissioner recognised the valuable assistance 
which the members of the Chamber had given on the local bodies in Delhi in tho 
past and hoped they would continue to do in the future. 

In regard to the demand for representation on the Advisory Committee of the 
North-Western Railway, Mr. Johnson referred to the history of the case and trusted 
the Chamber would not feel reluctant to share their nominee with him, an arrange- 
ment which in nctual fact had been found to work perfectly well in practice. 

In conclusion, the Chief Commissioner referred to the Chamber’s demand for re- 
presentation in the coming Legislature, and trusted the White Paper proposals would 
enable them at any rate to state their views in the Federal Assembly of the future. 

“In common with the rest of tho country, the prices of Malabar produce bavo 
fallen down to an extent that has hit hard both the producer and the seller. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 


Commerce in .^ n, ‘} vasa Aao, Vice-President of the Malabar Chamber of 

to the third A m!n°ro' P cwftn Bahadur Sir T. Vijiaraghava-chariar nnd delegates 

Shshii Han Hal| U rcr° a f Crcni i?. tlie ^ Ia1al, ar Chamber of Commerce, held at the 
cnanp nan Hall, Calicut on the 17th. March 1933 said;— 
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“Anomalous though it may seem, stocks abound everywhere but money being scare 
demand if any is scarcer. Monopoly for the sale of produce by one class of people 
is being sought to be crushed by unfair competition by another class of people 
resulting in dis-proportionately low prices of commodities and this suicidal straggle 
is intensified by damping from beyond the country.” 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar’* Addrest 

Rising amidst cheers, Dawan Bahadur Sir T. F. Achariar made a speech in the 
course of which he Eaid that he was deeply sensible of the honour they have con- 
ferred upon him that day. in asking him to open their annual session. He was 
glad indeed for the past 'few years that the business interests concerned in Calient 
and the district of Malabar have organised themselves into a body of this character. 
The more he dealt with business and commerce the more he realised the value of 
organised efforts on the part of business interests. A solitary voice would not 
effect much improvement. Organisation was therefore very important. He wa3 
glad that fact had been realised and he wished that that body would become more 
and more representative in character. He understood that there was a vast majority 
of businessmen in Calicut, and he hoped that more and more would join and take 
an interest in the activities of the Chamber eo that representations made by them 
would be a representation of the commercial opinion in Malabar. They have referred 
in their address to the prevalent widespread depression. For the past two Years 
this depression like echo was always with them. Whenever he went he did not 
escape from it. List year when he went to Italy, a well organised country, it was 
very pleasing to see there the orange groves and when he went to the house of his 
host he found the oranges were not pi nek from the trees. When he asked the rea- 
sons he was informed that due to depression there was no demand and so they 
instead of wasting their time in plucking and selling their fruits at a lower cost 
had decided to allow it to be destroyed from the trees themselves. When he went 
to Brazil where the price of coffee was cheap, he found the coffe-seeds used as fuel 
on railways, since the merchants there did not think it uorthwileto export it to other 
countries. In the U. S. A. cotton was used for agricultural purposes and it was 
used as also manure. When one considered about the question he would naturally 
think what was the reason. 

Referring to their requests for imposition of a duty on the rice imported from 
Burma and Siam into the West Coast Market, Sir T. V. Achariar said that at 
present Burma formed a portion of India, and they had no authority to place 
restrictions on Burma rice. They could think about it only if Burma decided to 
separate from India. Coming to the question of dumping of copra into the West 
Market from Ceylon he said that recently the Imperial Council of Research of which 
he happened to be the Vice-President took up this question into consideration. In 
the course of their inquiry they found that special facilities have been afforded to 
cocoannt palm r growers at Ceylon. Besides they were also engaged in research work. 
As a first step before making any recommendations to the Government the Imper- 
ial Council of Agriculture had decided to appoint a special Officer to study the 
question on the spot and make his report to the above Council. Till his report was 
submitted they would not be in a position to make any suggestion to the Govern- 
ment with regard to the levy of cess on copra imported into the West Coast Market 
from Ceylon. 


The S, I. Chamber of Commerce 

The 23rd annual general meeting of the South India Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 30th. March 1933 when the annual report and audited state- 
ment of accounts for the past year came up for adoption. Mr. M. Jamal Mahoned 
Saheb, President of the Chamber, in moving for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts said : 

It is customary on this occasion for the President to survey the outstanding 
features of the previous year’s trade and industries. This task is becoming easier ana 
easier every year as there is only the S3me tale of woe to repeat, perhaps in a stron- 
51 
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ger language and possibly with a deeper sense of sorrow and disappointment, Three 
years of depression have passed and we are in the fourth year. Each year the Biurnp 
continued in a more intensive form than in the preceding year and it is too early 
yet to say whether we have turned the corner. 

For the most part of 1932 the general price level was even lower than in 1931 
though a few commodities like ground-nuts and cotton showed a brief spell of firm- 
ness in the earlier months. The disparity between the smaller decline in the price 
index of the goods India has to buy and the greater decline in that of agricultural 
products which India has to sell more or leas continued during the year and Iudia 
therefore had another year of peculiar difficulties. The value of imports remained at 
almost the same level as in 1931, i. e., about 27 percent iess than in 1930 and 4j 
per cent less than in 1929 but Indian exports recorded a further decline from 
Rs. 169 crores in 1931, 237 crores in 1930 and 328 crores in 1929 to 133 crores 
in 1932. 

So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned the only commodity which impro- 
ved upon the previous record in tea whose exports increased from Rs. 397 lakhs in 
1931 to 458 Inkhs in 1932 posibiy owing to the 2d. per lb. preference in Britain 
introduced during the year. As though to counterbalance this unexpected prosperi- 
ty in the South Indian plantations there was a tremendous fall in rubber exports 
from Rs. 49 lakhs to Rs. 9 lakhs. The other export commodities practically kept 
the level of 1931. On the whole while imports remained about the level of 1931 at 
Rs. 13j£ crores, exports dwindled from Rs. 16j4 crores to Rs. 13j£ crores. 

The general decline in esports faithfully reflects the growing impoverishment of 
the country, and if there iB not a proportionate reduction in the imports or an incre- 
ase in the exports it would certainly constitute an unhealthy abnormality. In the 
normal courso of trade a country’s imports of merchandise ought to be balanced and 
supported by its exports and in the cause of India the exports have to be much 
more so in order to cover the Home charges and the invisible imports consisting 
of British commercial services which aggregate about 50 to 60 crores ; unless there- 
fore we are able to export at least 50 to 60 crores worth of goods in excesB of the 
value of goods we import and consume, we should be deemed to run into debt or 
living on capital. What happened in 1932 was that the imports and exports of mer- 
chandise practically balanced and we had to find other resources than the snle of 
our goods to foreigners for paying the invisible imports nnd Homo charges nnd wo 
find that we actually made this payment by the export of gold to the extent of Rs. 
78 crores. 


The export of gold from India in normal yearB is practically non-existent but 
during the last two years it has been 'growing from 2 crores in 1930 to 39 crores in 1931 
and 78 crores in 1932. We therefore, practically consumed foregin goods by paying 
for them in gold which ought to have been used in the country as productive capi- 
tal, thereby giving employment to thousands of people and increasing tho production 
nnd wealtn.of the country. There is every indication therefore, that by the main- 
tenance of imports at this level _ and by paying for them in gold this country is 
crippling itself economically and industrially so much so that even if other countries 
of the world recover frora the slump we shall find ourselves still in a prostrate con- 
dition. The more is the pity of this unnatural level of imports because as is evident 
in the case’ of the Indian textile mills, _ hosiery factories, shoe factories, etc., the im- 
ports nro crippling even the existing industries compelling the closing down of mill 
after mill and loom after loom. Where is the end to this decline of our exports nnd 
tho unrestricted consumption of foreign goods against accumulated capital unless an 
embargo is placed on the export of gold ns every country which hns gone off the 
gold standard has very sensibly done 7 Why is India alone made in this uniqno 
way to deprive herself of our gold 7 


T,rnT™ri?^ 3 iV 0 . t L- 0 * tbe , n K ncu R uris{s is becoming more nnd more precarious. Tho 
P Tho r\r ' 15,18 ?°, l i tntr ? a3 ".^hoic depends upon the prosperity of the ngricultu- 
unp'rnnnTiir ° fnr ™ er . s produce continue to be on a deplorably low nnd 
aWe ’ TntJ Thn haS 81,11 t0 , fl R bt WH bnrd keeping his head 

represents his bc ba8 ’ araon S 3t otbcr things, parted with his gold which 

tnfieincr struerd^T-r;! ovcr , 1 years, no relief has yet come to him in this devi- 
mvc and tcSom po 7? r haB bcen terribly curtailed and this has its 
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The_ present pathetic state of affairs is of course, dae to world-conditions not 
pertaining to any one country alone. As. I said before, the same world conditions 
still continue to have the Tvorld in their rigorous grip without showing yet any signs 
of relenting. Some people speak of money being cheap now a days and this’ might 
Perhaps create an impression th3t there is more money available now. However, 
the real fact of it is that the world has not come in possession of more money, bnt 
what money there Is has not sufficient- nse and demand, because of the shrunken 
state of trade and commerce. Hence the cheapness of money. The thiDg is that 
the depression continues nnabated. If really money has increased in volume and dep- 
ression decreased, they must have shown themselves in the shape of increased com- 
modity prices. Bat the painful fact is there — that the prices show no tendency for 
improvement. 

A comprehensive and permanent solution of the present difficulties can, as you 
know gentlemen, be found only through international means and efforts. Such inter- 
national attempts at finding a solution have been, and are being, made. You all 
know the good results of the Lausanne Conference. Bnt for the results of the same 
Conference, 1 think the position would have been worse than what it is to-day. How- 
ever, for making the success of the Conference a conclusive and permanent one and 
for expanding it into the much needed greater success, the wider question of War 
Debts and reparation payments had to be settled once for all sDd to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The question of War Debts is intertwined with the Disarmament 
problem and the latter is now being discussed among the Powers and at Geneva. 
Further, the World Economic Conference will soon be convened and I hope it will 
attack in the right, and overcome the economic ills of the world. The one result 
that the world now wants for its revitalisation is the increase in the commodity 
prices. This will of course mean the passing away of the nightmare of depression. 
Though one does not yet see concrete and positive signs of better times one refuses 
to believe that it can all be so very hopeless for much longer still. This state of 
affairs which is unnatural must end. The very dark gravity of the situation engenders 
seeds of hope and good times in that it produces for one thiDg, and urge for the 
nations to come together and to make a huge common effort to put an end to the 
ills which affiict all alike. The nations are coming together, though slowly. I fer- 
vently hope that by their joint and deep deliberations, they will find out, amongst 
other things, that the present dark troubles are traceable ultimately to the unlimited 
and unbridled spirit of destructive competition and that if peace and prosperity of the 
world are to be secure and permanent that spirit has to be restrained into harmless 
bounds and regulated by the adoption of the principle, “live and let live”. 

Apart from international efforts and search for a world-wide and permanent solu- 
tion, individual countries can take measures which would bring some relief to the res- 
pective countries. Many countries that have gone off the Gold Standard, have put- 
an embargo on the export of gold and have depreciated the exchange value of their 
currencies to make up for the fail in prices. They have adopted and rearranged 
tariff policies with a view to support their economic position against depression. 
Great Britain is one of the countries that have taken such measures and these steps 
have evidently had beneficial effects. In the words of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from having slipped back to the position of the third exporting country 
in the world. Great Britain has now once again regained her position as the first ex- 
porting country. 

That is how other countries act and retrieve their position to an appreciable ex- 
tent. Bnt in India, the Sight of gold is permitted without let or hindrance. Even 
now when the establishment of a Reserve Bank is felt and recognised to be an im- 
mediate and great necessity no steps are being taken to conserve the gold within the 
country. Farther, this country presents the melancholy spectacle of keeping rrp by 
heroic 'efforts the exchange value of the rupee, thereby worsening her position and 
creating results contrary to her best interests. Jf at least, under the present extraor- 
dinary conditions, the exchange ratio had been realised from its present unnatural 
moorings, it would have given some welcome and much needed relief to the hard 
hit agriculture and industry of the country, and would have afforded some encourage- 
ment to the export trade, 'if the exchange be left alone, the rate will go dorm from 
the present unnaturally bnoyed np level and this will put up the commodity prices 
to some extent. This' will bring more money to the ryot and increase his purchas- 
ing 'power. TTould not the Government see at least now, that other countries are 
doing with beneficial results we have so long been asking for and adopt similar 
methods in the interests of this suffering country ? The plea that any ehaDge in the 
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exchange policy would create lack of confidence abroad cannot be sustained even_ in 
appearance at present when one sees what most other countries are actually doing 
ana with what effect. 

Another direction in which thecountry might and ought to have badsomeassistnnee 
is the affording of larger protection and encouragement to the indigenous industries. The 
Government have indeed formulated a policy of giving protection to the industries of 
the country. But more active and larger assistance than, is given at present is necessary 
for accelerating the pace of the development of industries. Taking our own province, 
groundnuts form the largest export of raw materials from this province and if oil 
crushing industry is suitably encouraged in this country, the vast number. of the 
cultivators of this article can be more secure in the matter of marketing their pro- 
duce, apart from the additional employment it will give to people. 

Coming to tanning which is the largest and foremost, industry of the Madras 
Presidency, one slill finds the Government averse to supplying the Jong felt want Of 
adequate protection to this industry. It is an admitted principle that as much Of 
the raw materials as possible should be exported in manufactured rather than in raw 
form. For securing this very desirable ena in the best interests of the country and 
for giving adequate protection to the tanning industry against the very powerful ioi&en 
competition which it has to meet in the leather markets abroad and in the raw hide 
and skin markets in our own country.the tanning industry and the commercial public 
of India have for many years been demanding the incerease of the export duty on 
raw skins to 25 per cent! and that on raw hides to 20 per cent. But the Govern- 
ment have not given heed to this legitimate appeal made and represented several times 
on behalf of the premier industry or this province. At one time, the Commerce Mem- 
ber of the Government of India seemed to think that an least the case of our raw 
goat skins was strong but no relief has been given even in this restricted case. 
One can find no justification for this indifference on the part of the Government 
particularly when one bears in mind that the increase in the duty will in addition 
to giving protection to the industry bring in an appreciable amount of revenue 
to the Government at a time when they are in great need of more revenue. Will it 
be too much to hope that the Government will satisfy this legitimate demand at least 
at present when this industry because of its peculiar circumstances is particularly 
hit hard by the depression ? 

It is a great pity that while discarding such sources of revenues ns would assist 
the industrial development of the country and at the same time give a considerable 
amount of income to the Government they should keep up the iDeome-tnx and 
Super-tax at the present high level. The present rates of these taxes and the sur- 
charges are working as a hadicap and discouragement to the commerce and industry 
of the country and it is indeed highly necessary that the surcharge shonld be can- 
celled and the rates of the Income and Super taxes be substantially lowered for 
affording relief and giving a fillip to the commerce and industry of the country 
where economic development is still comparatively at a very low level 

These are indeed old arguments, but they are still true and only gather more 
force and cogency as time goes on. 


One of the most important events of the year is the Ottawa Agreement. Here 
they have departed from their long established traditional policy of having no im- 
perial preference. The Government frequently does not do the right thing and so 
also in this case. The right thing was to have taken the people into the Govern- 
ments confidence in the matter of choosing the Indian delegates fo the Ottawa Con- 
ference. This is a country where the industrial aDd economic development is much 
below the mark and so it cannot readily afford to be linked with an industrially 
powerful country on the same footing. Again, Ehe has important export trade rela- 
tions with many conntries. Hence the great anxiety of the people in this connection. 
Anyhow, the Agreement has been ratified by the Assembly and has been in opera- 
non now for sometime ; bnt we do not yet see signs indicating any better tone or 
confidence commg into the trade of the country. 

expect me gentlemen, to say something on the 'Whitepaper containing 
iinno* a Oovcrnment T 8 proposals for the future constitution of India. All scc- 
Mnrf-r fr!tn-£ C ^ r c .i. of country have now expressed their views on this document. 
safo-nifiHq ^ ~, t » e i y? hl,c including the too comprehensive nature of the 

of the nnvrmnf r'on a l’ i tbos 5 r ? ,at JJE finance in particnlar, the extraordinary powers 
vices bv ih- P^S^ a I f B Sf . the Go . TernorB - *e recruitment and control of the scr- 
y - ,-ecrc.nry of ..tate, setting up of a separate statutory railway board, the 
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conditions fixed for ushering in the federation etc., are found unsatisfactory and 
keenly disappointing. All schools of thought are unanimous in pronouncing the 
proposals as ansatisfactorv, and as falling much short to the practicable aspirations 
of the people. One would earnestly point ont the powers that be that it is not 
well to allow_ discontent to grow any more, but that it should be mollified by mee- 
ting the cherished and_ legitimate wish of the people. I strongly hope that there is 
yet time and opportunity for mating snch alterations as will answer the aspirations 
Gf the people. One wonld suggest that points that are most common in the views 
expressed by the various sections of the people may be given effect to. Anyway, I 
fervently implore that suspicion or mistrust should find not even a larking place in 
connection with this supremely important matter and that goodwill and confidence 
should be the guiding factors "on ail sides. 

Before I conclude I wish to refer to another important matter. Some days ago 
we heard something about an expulsion order served on certain Nattnkottai Chettiara 
in Indo-China. The Chamber has made a representation on the matter. I hope 
there is some mistake somewhere. If it is eo mistake, then it is a case of another 
country refusing ordinary human rights to Indians. If an Indian is sought to be 
expelled from a country for executing through that country’s own legal agency a 
decree that was given by the court of that very country, it is simply inconceivable. 
If such an action is allowed to pass unheeded, then one’ does not know what other 
treatment an Indian cannot expect. I earnestly hope that the Government of India 
will be pleased to look closely into this matter and take immediate and necessary 
steps to secure all fair and legitimate protection to the Indians concerned. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you. all, gentlemen, for your willing co-operation 
in the work of the Char.bsr. The Chamber owe3 a deep debt of gratitude to the 
members of the Executive Committee, the various Snb-Committees and the 
representatives on public bodies for their good work which is refected in the in- 
creased activities of the Chamber and the team work and co-operation of the affiliated 
Chambers and Associations, My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary Secre- 
taries, the Assistant Secretary and the staff who have stood} the strain of increasing 
responsibilities remarkably well and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The Burma Indfac Chamber of Commerce 

The eighth annual general meeting of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
was held at Rangoon on the 10th. Meg 1933 in the office of the Chamber with Ur. 
Yirjetlkci Dahyc, president cf the Chamber, in the chair. In the conrse of his speech 
Mr. Dahya eaid : — 

'Let me at the cutset say that we rejoice with the rest of our country-men at 
the release of Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of his great icpasya. I fervently hope 
that Mahstmaji’s political gesture will be interpreted by the 'Govern meet in the 
spirit in which it is made. 

1 Ehould like to take this opportunitv of extending a cordial welcome, on behalf 
of the Indian mercantile community. of fjnrms, to Eis Excellency Sir. Hngh Step- 
henson, who recently assumed the high office of Governor of this province. 

Tt gives me pain to have to refer to the heavy loss sustained by the people in 
Burma in general and by the Indian mercantile community in particular in the 
death of that well-known philanthropist and merchant prince Dr. P. J. Mehta, who 
was a prominent member of the Chamber. 

‘Your committee addressed the local Government with regard to the representa- 
tion of the Chamber on the council cf the Univexeity of Rangoon. We are sorry 
that the local Government has turned down the request of the Chamber almost 
unceremoniously, more particularly because Indian mercantile community have libe- 
rally contributed towards the funds of the University. The Chamber is tbaDkfal 
to the local Government for allotting two seats to it. I must emphasise once more 
that the representation of Indian commercial interests is entirely inadequate. This 
has been repeatedly pointed out to the local Government but without effect. In 
regard to representation on the municipal corporation and the Rangoon Development 
Trust, the position has remained unchanged.” 
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Referring to the mail contract the speaker said : — ‘I mast express the feeling of 
surprise of the public at the retrograde proposals of the local Government to curtail 
some of the existing services and to reduce the speed of the boats plying between 
Burma and the Indian ports. The object of those proposals is to effect economy 
bnt I dare say this is the last place where the axe can be applied with justification 
whilst there is yet 6cope for retrenchment in other directions. Your committee have 
strenuously opposed those proposals and urged that the existing services must be 
maintained without any reduction in speed. ‘Your committee have further suggested 
that the mail contract should preferably be given to Indian companies wherever it 
is possible to do, i.e., ou the Rangoon-Chittagong coast runs.’ 

Dealing with the political situation the president said : — ‘The political and econo- 
mic conditions in India including Burma are still overshadowed with deep discontent 
and depression almost bordering on despair. 'Coming to Burma we find that the 
question of the future political status is still undecided. The special December 
session of the Burma Legislative Council passed a resolution which was interpreted 
by his Majesty’s Government as vague and definite instead of a straight reply to the 
straight question as to whether Burma wished to be separated on the basis of the 
constitution outlined by the Prime Minister or to federate with India. Consequent- 
ly another special session of the Council had to be convened with a view to give 
one more opportunity to the Council to give a direct reply which concluded on last 
Saturday. But this time also the Council session has led nowhere. As yon are 
aware no resolution was adopted and the only one resolution which was debated „ 
upon was talked out. It now rests with his Majesty's Government to decide as_ to 
what the future political status of this province should be justified in assuming 
that the decision could not be otherwise than the maintenance of the status quo. 


‘The viewpoint of a businessman is naturally that, of the financial consequences 
of separation, and, I am afraid, this aspect has not been placed before the pub- 
lic in its proper perspective. The note recently published by the Government of 
Burma at the request of the Banna Chamber of Commerce is indefinite in its con- 
clusions and one could hardly expect even the Government to place before the public 
definite conclusions. This note estimates a gross gain to Burma of three crores in 
the event of separation, bnt several deductions must be made before the net gain can 
be arrived at. First of all, there will have to be a provision for the repayment of 
Burma’s share of the public debt to the extent of one crore annually till it is 
wiped off ; secondly the interest of 5.87 crores according to the Government figures 
— although the latest figures would raise Burma’s share to 8 crores — will have to be 
met ; and thirdly for a number of years pensionary charges will have to be met 
from the Burma revenue absorbing another 70 lakhs. This certainly does not leave 
very much as a net gain. I am leaving off the over-estimate in 'customs duties 
which might amount to 50 lakhs, nor do I make aoy allowance for increased admi- 
nistrative charges and money required for internal defence. On the other hand, I 
should like to point out that in the event of Federation, the province will in any 
case enjoy the assignment of a part of excise duties, export duty on rice and personal 
income-tax. I will not venture to fix this assignment on aDy percentage basis as 
has been attempted by some people but in any case such assignment will appreciably 
add to Burma’s provincial revenues. The ratio of assignment can be fought out and 
improved upon. Financially therefore in separalion 1 do not see there is any very 
attractive proposition before us. 


'Whatever the future status, that may ultimately be decided upon, the one 
^scntial fact .must always be kept in view by the Government as well as the people 
that the relations between India and Burma mnst be preserved on a friendlv basis 
both in the interests of Burma and India— and if I am permitted to add— more eo 
in the interests of Burma. Suggestions have been made from time to time in the 
press m public meetings, and also in the Legislative Council that India is more dep- 
cnaent upon Burma than Burma is on India and rice and petroleum products are 
15 ED PPort of this statement. India imports about one million tons of rice 
inn r; arma , and is ar P ucd lhat India is thus dependent on Burma. This million 
j- ,4 .P er ccnt - of the total rice production of India without Burma; and 
fZ ltnS, aRse 1 am EUre India cnn easily afford to do withont imports 

bcr nr^r Jf, shortage can without the least difficulty be made up by augmenting 

mnrkr' morfm ClI0n or V? imports from outside. But to Burma the loss of the Indian 
India ' from tw 0111 not ^ ln K short ofa calamity in as much ns tbc quantitv shipped to 
Burma represents one third of her exportable surplus. As regards 
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petroleum prodncts I need scarcely point out that India consumes the entire sur- 
plus production of Burma and is tne oaly market for them. There is not the 
slightest apprehension of India being placed at the least disadvantage without the 
petroleum products of Burma, for the world production of petroleum far exceeds the 
consumption with the result that there is a keen competition between the different 
producing countries in the consuming markets. The need for preserving friendly 
relations between the two countries — more particularly economic relations — was never 
more pressing than at present when all tne countries of the world are undergoing 
a period of acute trade depression and are devising all possible means by way of 
tariffs, exchange manipulations, etc., with the one object of expanding their export 
trade. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce held at Calcutta on the 4th. March 1933. Mr. Nalini Ranfan Sarkar, the Presi- 
dent, surveyed the events of last year at length. The most remarkable contribution of 
1932 towards economic reconstruction, he said, was the recent attempt of some nations to 
solve their peculiar problems by at least partially cutting themselves from world influ- 
ences. Another outstanding event of the year was the complete reversal of England’s 
traditional fiscal policy by the enactment of a schedule of protective tariffs. The 
tariff policy of India also underwent a fundamental change during the year as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Speaking of the Reserve Bank, Mr. Sarkar believed that India’s reserves were 
ample, and her general financial and economic conditions were not such as to forbid 
its establishment, and successful working. He stressed that if a Reserve Bank wa3 
established, it must be endowed with all the ordinary functions of similar institutions 
in other advanced countries. Control of credit, currency and exchange should unre- 
servedly be transferred to the Reserve Bank. 

Referring to the financial condition of the country, Mr. Sarkar said that after 
three long years of budget disequilibrium, monetary disturbances, exchange difficul- 
ties, dear money and uncertainties, he was glad the Government were being gradu- 
ally freed from longstanding embarrassment. Bat it would be a serious mistake to 
record Government’s happier position as a reflection of the country’s economic condi- 
tion. 

Observation in Annual Report 

That the tradition of maintaining a healthy interest in political questions with a 
definite bearing on trade and commerce, has been observed by it throughout last 
year, is the claim put forward by the Bengal National Chamber, whose annual 
report'as summarised by the “Hindu” was published in it on the 20tb. April 1933. 
The report, which is a bulky volume of 454 pages, gives a succinct account of 
the various activities of the Chamber during 1932. 

The Chamber claims to have made clear to the authorities the undesirable effect 
of the Ordinances in the daily conduct of business but adds that the policy of [the 
Government was too well set and the “Chamber has still to wait for the time when 
its counsels will exercise their deserved influence on the policy of the Govern- 
ment”. 

The report states that the question of the allocation of seats reserved for Com- 
merce to the various commercial bodies engaged its attention. It urged upon the 
authorities that the number of seats allotted to Indian Commerce being dispropor- 
tionately small, no commercial opinion other than that of businessmen domiciled in 
this province and identified with the economic interests of Bengal was entitled to 
be represented bv those seats. The Chamber also advanced the plea that the alloca- 
tion of seats, either on sectional or communal basis, wonid be “prejudicial to the 
harmonious aud healthy development of Bengal’s economic life. Recognising the 
undue preponderance of outsiders in the commercial life of Bengal and the danger 
of giving them more power and influence, the Chamber favoured the allotment of all 
the Eeats to the indigenous interests of the province”. 



THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
Muslim Conference Executive Board 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the All-India Moalem Conference was held 
in the Western Hostel, New Delhi on the 5th. March 1953 under the presidentship 
of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. About 50 members attended the meeting, including 
Messrs. Syed Abdul Azeez, S. M. Padsha, Hussain Imam and Mahomed 
Suhravrardy, members of the Council of State ; Messrs. Masood _ Ahmed, 
Ismail Ali Kban, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, Mahomed Yamin Khan, 
Mahomed Munzzam Sahib, Sir Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdul Haroon, H 
Wajihuddin, Mahomed Sadique, K. Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Dr. Ziauddin, Mahomed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, A. H. (ihnznavi. Mahomed Anwarul Azeem and Bhnfi Daudi, 
members of tho Legislative Assembly; Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Malik Sir Fcroze 
Khan Noon, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Hafiz Hidnyat Hussain, Abdus Saroad, 
Syed Zakir Ali, S. M. Habib, Manlana Mazharuddin, Zahur Ahmed, Abdul 
Jabbar, H. L. c., Ghuzoafarullah II. L. C., Mufti Mahomed Sadiq (Qadiau), Major 
Sir Hissamuddin Khan and the Baja Saheb of Salempore. 

The question of the amalgamation of the All-India Moslem League with the 
Muslim Conference was discussed. 

It was understood that Sir Mahomed Yakub and Mr. Shaft Daudi expressed their 
•willingness to resign secretaryships of the respective organisations .for the object of 
effecting unification. 

Syed Habib Shah (Lahore) opposed amalgamation on the ground that the ex- 
istance of both of the organisations was necessary for the welfare and political advan- 
cement of the country. 

Excitement and confusion marked the proceedings of the Council of the Moslem 
League. The President, Mr. Abdul Axil, Barrister, admitted the Press to the 
pioceediogs before lunch, when the Associated Press representative attended. There 
were tome protests against the Press being admitted, but the general sense of the 
Houee prevailed in favour of the Chairman’s ruling. 

After lunch when the Council reassembled and the Free Press reporter joined the 
Press tnble, Sir Mahomed Yakub raised the point whether the Press Bhould be 
allowed to continue to report the proceedings. The President said that his ruling had 
been already given. Thereupon, confusion and uproar occurred, Rnd a number of 
members staged a walk-out. 


Meeting of the Muslim League Council 


The meeting of the Council of the Muslim League was held in the Western 
Hostel immediately after the adjournment of the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Moslem Conference. 

Attendance was the same as at the meeting of the Executive Board. 

Sir Mahomed Tah-ub, moving the resolution for the amalgamation of the two 
bodies, proposed that a joint committee be appointed to draft the constitution for the 
joint organisation. He gave detailed history of the efforts made from time to time 
lor the amalgamation of the two premier organisations of the Moslems with identi- 
cal aims acd objects, and etressed the need for effecting it with the minimum 


Mufti Mahomed Sadiq of Quadian seconded the resolution, 
wbsthp- M ‘ L ' 'L TTante d a ruling from the chair, on the point 

tion. * < "' QQDCI * T^a, c ° m P5’-eut to consider the question of amalgma- 
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Jjczicin S'r.tT Mchorr.ed Er.cn ir. l. A. thought that the Sob-Committee appoin- 
ted at the list meet ins: of the Execs tire Board to consider the question coula'Iegi- 
timstely arrive it a decision for amalgamation, is it gas composed of members of 
to til tt.5 cr^EE.iss.ttons. 

Mr. Ycrr.ir. Kr.cn. in L. a„ said that the Council conid githin the limits of the 
constitntion. decide the cuescion. 

llr. S. Id. Abdcllch. Joint Secretary of the League, strongly opposed the propo- 
sal. Ke said that the efforts cade by the members 'of the League gere treated rrith 
scant respect by the Moslem Conference. He feared that the rrhole idea behind the 
suggestion mere to erase the name of the League. 

~Sedh Ah dull c Ecrcor.. ir. i_ i_ thonaht that the question shonli be dropped, if 
it gas likely to create ill-feeling among those present. He asserted that he himself 
cid cot trani to do a~r rich the League, and pleaded that the qnestion shonid not 
be decided by vote. 

MclEc Bcrhct Ali. of the Punjab. declared that the Leagues services to the Mos- 
lem community canid not be surpassed by those of any other similar organisation. 
He admitted that the League had been more or less a dead body for some time past, 
bnt it did cot foiiovr that tt shonid be wiped oni of existence.* On the other bend. 
it shonid be given a neir lease of life. He said that the Moslem Conference ivas the 
prof nr: of an emergency irhich had passed or was rapidly passing airay. and he 
invited its members do come into the fold of the League and thought that it iras a 
political crime to sign its death- meant. 

The meeting at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

After a feir minutes, those irho gained ont of the Moslem League meeting retur- 
ned, and a cnnrter of an honr gas spent in argnments. This led to farther confu- 
sion and hot* mrds it ere exchanged, whereupon Hr. Abdul Aziz, President, adjour- 
ned the meeting to next n no day (12th.). This gas accepted by a section of the Konse. 
while others loudly protested and pnt Mr. Ycrr.ir. Khar, in* the chair, bnt the chair 
gas poshed and he gas throgn on the gronnd. C epic in Shzr Mahomed Khan and 
Er.cn ScJ~.Cn S. 1L Aldu'.lc came to blogs. VThea sticks end chairs gere raised, 
peacemakers intervened, and farther fight gas stopped. 

Sued debit's objection being rnied ont, the meeting passed a vote of confidence 
in the Secretary. Sir Mahomed Yakub, and of censure against the President. Mr. 
Aten! Aziz. an*d adfonmed sirs die. 

Text of the Resolution 

The follagicg is the fell text of the resolution passed by the majority at the 
meeting cf the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference: — 

“In vi eg of the fact that the objects of the All-India Muslim Conference and 
the All-india Muslim League are identical, this meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-Icdia Muslim Conference, approves of the proposed amalgamation of the 
tuo organisations, and further proposes that a joint committee be appointed to draft a 
constitution fcr the joint organisation, and that this meeting of the Executive Board 
of the AH-Icdia Muslim Conference, resolves that a joint “meeting of the Executive 
Board of the All-India Muslim Conference and the Council of the*” All-India Mnsiim 
League shonli b-e held to consider the programme and action to he taken for holding 
a session of the joint organisation." 

Mr. Abdul Aria's Statement 

Mr. Aide’, Aziz. President of the All-India Muslim League, issued the folloging 
statement ' " 

“A meeting or the Council of the All-India Muslim League gas held on the 5?h 
instant at the” Vie. stern Hostel, Yew Delhi, at abont I2-SQ p. ir. The delay of half 
an hour in holding the meeting _gas due to the Executive of the conference not 
finishing the deliberations by tgelve coon. TThen the meeting started, I took the 
chair. In vieg of the importance of the question to be considered, namely, the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League and the AU-India Muslim Con- 
ference, I had alleged representatives of the Press to fee present during the procee- 
dings. cir Yakub took objection to the presence of pressmen in the room. L over- 
ruled the objection. Upon this. Sir Fercze Khan Yoon repeated the same objection. 
I again overruled the objection, and made it clear in the course oi my speech that 
the co-operation of the Press in a matter of this character sneering the* very life and 
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existence of the League shonld not be dreaded, but welcomed. _ Mr. Tamm Khan 
pressed the same objection, but ■was called to order by the majority or the House 
and realising that the sense of the House was in support of the position taken by 
me, Sir M. Yakub appealed to the House to proceed with the business and not to 
waste their time and energy on a minor issue. This question having been definitely set- 
tled, the question of the amalgamation of the League and the conference was taken up. 

“Sir M. Yakub proposed the amalgamation of the league with the conference 
under the name of ‘‘The Muslim League Conference’', and moved the very resolution 
which the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference had adopted. This 
gave rise to a very hot discussion. The proposal of Sir M. Yakub was assailed 
from all quarters. Mr. Shah Maswood and Mr. Abdulla, Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipality and Joint Secretary, Ali-India Muslim League, and Mr. Abdul Mann 
Chondhury pointed that the proposal was beyond the powers of the council to con- 
sider, as it virtually suggested dissolution of the. League. On the merits also of the 
proposal, the majority of the Honse was of a determined mind. Malik Barkat All, 
Advocate, Lahore, referred to the past history of the Muslim League, and said that the 
League had behind it a tradition of thirty years’ splendid service to the Muslim 
community and notwithstanding its present moribund condition, due to the fact 
that a man like Sir M. Yakub was its secretary, deserved to be supported and main- 
tained. The League was the supreme political'organisation of the Muslims and, if it 
was in a bad way, the remedy was not to end it, but to restore it to its original 
position by admitting into it strong. independent Muslim thought, which Sir M. 
Yakub and his clique had managed to keep out by one pretence or another. The 
secretariat of the League should be overhauled completely. 


‘•The speech produced a very marked effect on the House and it was obvious 
that Sir M. Yakub’s resolution had little support. Mr. Shah Maswood followed 
in the same strain and pointed out that the All-India Muslim Conference was a 
temporary institution and shonld be dissolved. Just about this time. Sir M. Yakub 
moved the adjournment of the House for lunch and prayers. I adjourned the House 
for one hour. 

“At 3 the Council met again. Sir M. Yakub's clique who apparently meanwhile 
hatched a plot to create disorder wanted the Pressmen to clear out. The sober ele- 
ment of the House disapproved of this conduct and wanted the proceedings to con- 
tinue. Sir M. Yakub and his clique walked out headed by Sir Feroze Khan Moon, 
whose request to clear the Pressmen ont of the room 1 had turned idown at the 
first sitting. The proceedings then continued calmly. Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhnry 
moved formally that the Council of the League" disapproved of the proposal to 
amalgamate the League and the Conference. The Hnu=e was on the point of pas- 
sing the resolution, when it was moved that the Honse do adjourn in order to 
enable the members who had walkc-d out to retrace the wrong step they bad taken. 
While this proposal was being discussed, the clique walked in again. With the una- 
nimous consent of the House, I adjourned the meeting of the council to Sunday 
31 a. m. at the office of the League in Ballimaran, Deihi. This considerably upset 
Sir M. Yakub and his clique. Mr. Ynrain Kh 3 n occupied the chair. I just vacated 
and wanted to hold a meeting. This created quite an uproar and c feeling of resent- 
ment. Some one removed the chair on which Mr. Yamin Khan was trying to sit, 
with the result that he fell flat on the ground. On this, Captain Shet Mahomed Khan 
attacked Mr. Abdulla. This was too much, and some one in the Honse hurled a 
chair at him, and a number of fist-blows descended on him. But for the patience 
and tact of myself and other members of the council, the result would have been 
serious bloodshed. 


“These are the facts. Let the public 


t. luc iJuunc juage for themselves. I understand that 

??? f ! c !, t , tbc ro ° m “d the meeting had been adjourned, the clique of Sir M. 

a c™ e xT n ®V^fc.t? an j n presiding, at vchich resolutions expressing 

menintmTa 10 fc ' ir ^ Aakub and no-confidence in me ^verc moved and passed. The 
S “ tt i£ » meeting of the League. Xawabzada Liaqat AH 

tionat ¥* Conncil. voiced his protest against this unconstitu- 

of actl ?S> declaring that he in conscience could not call this a roee- 

of tho Hd-im' meeting had been formallv and, with the consent 

ot the House, adjourned by its constiiutional President, viz., myself. 

YakulfaniHilf o '?™. 6 . VJu ^V bis P b l fn J exhibition of impotent rage of Sir M. 
told the House th$ ^ e $ :al 9*, tbe . lr original plan. Sir M. Yakub originally 

v h_ was ready with his resignation and it would have been much 
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more graceful if he had made art exit in a quiet manner. Bat. obviously. Sir Feroze 
Khan Noon. mho had been slighted in the morning, man ted to stage a demonstration 
to mash his hands of the League, which he in conjunction with Sir M. Yakub had 
so badly exploited." 

League’s Adjourned Meeting — New Delhi, 12th. March 1933 

The adjourned meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New 
Delhi on the 12th March 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Aii~. Barrister- 
at-Lsm, Peshawar. About twenty members were present, among them being Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal. Sir Mahomed Yakub, Sir Syed Murtaza Sahib, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, 
Mouivi Shad Daudi. Mr. Abdul Matin Chacdhuri, Mufti Mahomed Sadiqne, Maulana 
Mszkarnddin. Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Haji Bash id Ahmad, Shah Maswood Ahmed 
and Nawabzada Khrtrshid Ali Khan. 

At the outset, the President gave his reasons for his ruling on Sir Mahomed 
Yakub's resolution at the last meeting for amalgamating the Moslem League with 
the Moslem Conference, npholding Mr. Shah Maswood Ahmad's objection thereto. 
He_ maintained that the Council was in no case competent to consider a resolution 
which might mean the actual or virtual dissolution of the League. 

Sir Mchcrr.ed Tcfcub then expressed regret at what had happened at the last 
meeting, and stressed the supreme need for co-operation and goodwill among all sec- 
tions of the House. Sir Mahomed also informed the House that he had received a letter 
signed by fourteen members of the Council to move a vote of censure on the 
President, but he expressed his unwillingness to bring the matter in for discussion, 
as their differences had been only recently patched up, 3nd he did not desire to 
revive feelings of animosity. He" withdrew his resolution for the amalgamation of 
the League and the Conference and asked the House to defer its consideration to a 
later date. Sir Mahomed then proposed that a Joint Conference of the Moslem 
League, the Moslem Conference and the Working Committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, Cawnpore be held to consider the White Paper and that a snb-committee 
consisting of Messrs. S. M. Abdulla, Mirza Ahmed Saved and Haji Bashid Ahmed 
be formed to carry on negotiations with the Moslem" Conference and the Jamiat, 
Cawnpore, to Sx the date ’and place for the Conference. 

The President refused to allow discussion on the resolution on the ground that 
the item for a joint conference did not figure on the agenda for the day, and 
suggested that discussion oa the political situation should take place at the next 
meeting of the Council, but the discussion went on. 

JLTr. A Castrood Ahmad was for postponing consideration of the question sine die. 

Captain Sher Mahomed Khan and Mufti Mahomed Sadique emphasised the 
imperative importance of holding a joint conference with which Sir Mahomed Iqbal 
expressed himself in complete agreement. 

Mr. Mcs.rood Ahmed wanted to know whether, besides (he three mentioned 
above, other Moslem political organisations would be invited to participate in the 
joint conference and express their opinion on the White Paper. 

Though discussion was going on. the President still persisted in his view holding 
that consideration of the political situation and the issues likely to be raised by 
the White Paper should be included in the agenda for the next meeting, but he 
eventually yielded to pressure exerted on him from all sections of the House, to 
allow the discussion to continue. 

Mr. Abdul Mciir. moved an amendment to Six Mahomed _ Yakub’s resolution 
that invitations be issued to other moslem political organisations, such as, the 
Khitafat Committee, the Majiiis Ahrar, the Nationalist Moslem Association, the 
Jamiat-ul-U'ema, Delhi. 

Mr. Mcszrcod. supporting the amendment, said that Moslems of all shades of 
opinion should be represented at the joint conference. 

Mr. Bashid Ahmed and S. JLf. Abdulla opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Bashid Ahmed observed that only those organisations^ could be invited to 
the joint conference whose creed was in "common with that of the Moslem League 
i&f attainment of Dominion Status by constitutional means. As the Nationalist 
Moslems and Ahrars had passed resolutions in favour of Civil Disobedience, it was 
obvious that they did no: see eye to eye with the ^members of the League and 
therefore they could not be invited" to participate in the joint conference. 

Mr. Abdulla observed that they could no: invite those whose aims and ideals were 
not identical with those of the League and the Conference. 
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The amendment was put to rote sod rejected by 10 rotes to 7 and Sir Mahomed 
Yakub’s resolution vras carried. 

The meeting decided that the nest annual session of the League should be held 
in Delhi on the 29th and 30th April, and also passed a. resolution requesting Mr. 
Jinnah to come over to India and give a lead to Moslems in these critical times. 

The President then read a statement from Sycd Mahomed Jafrt raising a 
technical objection to Sir Mahomed Yakub continuing to act as Secretary of the 
League, on the ground that he eras not duly elected when Dr. Kitcblew severed 
his connection vrith the League as its Secretary. __ , 

The President gave a ruling upholding Mr. Jafri’s objection, declaring that the 
office of Secretary vras vacant, and hurriedly dispersed the meeting, without allowing 
any discussion on the question. " _ _ 

This action of the President, which was characterised as arbitrary, resulted in 
unanimous resentment and provoked a storm of protest and indignation and he was 
repeatedly asked to resign. Those present immediately formed themselves into an 
informal meeting with Sycd Murtaxa Sahib in the chair. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the following resolution, which was seconded by 
Natcabxada Khursed Alt Khan and unanimously adopted after a dozen lengthy 
speeches had been made on it condemning the action : “This informal meeting of 
the League Council expresses its full confidence in Sir Mahomed Takub and 
strongly condemns the arbitrary action of Mr. Abdnl Aziz in giving his ruling on 
Mr. Jam's objection, and thereafter dissolving the meeting, without giving an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the subject or asking for any explanation 
from Sir Mahomed Yakub.” 

Sir Mahomed Yakub informed the House that in deference to the ruling of the 
President, he would cease to act as Secretary. Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Joint Secretary, 
would act as Secretary. 

League’s Emergency Meeting Declared Unlawful 

NEW DELHI— 2Sth. J/AT 1933 


A meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New Delhi 
on the 2Sth. May 1933. Mr. Abdul Axix took the chair and among those present 
were Haji Eashid Ahmed, Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Mr. Mahomed Sadiq Mnltani, Mr. 
Mahomed Shah Beg, Mr. Aziz Ali Khan, Mirza Mahomed Saecd, Mr. Habibnr Bah- 
man, Mr. Mahomed Jafree, the Imam Sahib of the Jumma Masjid, Mr. MazhnruddiD, 
Malik Barkat Ali and Nawab Ali Syced. 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was passed unanimously on the death of 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, former Vice-President of the League. 

Malik Barkat Ali then invited a ruling from the chair as to the validity of the 
officiating Secretary’s action in calling an emergent meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Abdul Axix held that the circumstances under which the officiating Assistant 
Secretary Mirza Mahomed Saecd, had been made officiating Secretary were such 
as did not give him locus standi to call a meeting. 

Both Messrs liasid Ahmed and Abdullah asked the President to declare the 
meeting unconstitutional and walk out before anything unpleasant happened. 

Mr. Abdullah observed that Mr. Abdul Aziz was inspired by motives of “self- 
interest” jn his persistency to remain President, despite almost universal opposition, 
and had issued to the Press “false statements.” 

Mr. Maxhartiddin contended that if the ruling of the President in removing Sir 
Mahomed Yakub from the secretaryship wes unconstitutional the present action of 
tne. secretary in calling the meeting could not be constitutional as the Secretary 
derived hts authority from the same ruling. 

‘V, ,h ! s Eta S c > the President was pushed out of the chair and Khan Sahib Haji 
Laid Ahmed was installed in his place. 

Barkat Ali asked Mr. Abdul Aziz whether the meeting was any longer 
com. national, whereupon, the latter declared it to be unconstitutional and walked 
ont accompanied, by Malik Barkat Ali. 

Mr" uLmV ,-£' d -u1 A ZIZ Malik Barkat Ali bad walked out, those present with 

Thi fi , - ln ^ chair Passed six resolutions, 

hv Mr" n - I0n characterised as misleading and incorrect the statement issned 

Kitc-p.M* tli,i iu’ z regarding the holding of the next session of the League, and 
ctjjif* ' “ at annual session of the League should be held as early as pos- 
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The second resolntion approved of the Moslem leaders’ manifesto regarding the 
strengthening of the League, and appointed a sub-committee to consider the financial 
condition of the League and raise subscriptions if necessary. 

The third resolution passed a vote of censure on Mr. Abdul Aziz and removed 
him from office, and declared the presidentship of the League to be vacant. 

The fourth resolution approved of the action of the officiating Secretary, in calling 
the meeting and expressed its full confidence in the officiating Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary. 

The fifth resolntion disapproved of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, and pleaded for its 
withdrawal. 

The last resolution considered it unnecessary, in view of the Council having ex- 
pressed its opinion previens, to give evidence More the Joint Select Committee at 
tbe present stage, and viewed with grave concern the British Government’s attitude 
in inviting fresh evidence. 

Four members of the League were authorised to communicate with the Joint- 
Parliamentary Select Committee in London on the subject, and arrange for proper 
representation of Moslem demands. 

Mr. Abdel Aziz’s Statement 

Mr. Abdul Axiz. President of the All-India Moslem Leagne, interviewed said : — 

The “emergency’' meeting was held to-day under my presidentship and was 
declared by me illegal, inasmuch as Mr. Mahomed Saeed, Acting Joint Secretary 
had no authority to call an emergency meeting himself. Under the constitution of the 
League, it is the Honorary Secretary who enn eali an emergency meeting, Mr., Saeed 
had never been elected Secretary. The Secretary of the Leagne can only be elected 
at the annual meeting of the League and when one such is elected, a casual vacancy 
arising out or his resignation or death or some other cause can be filled up only by 
the Council. In the present case, the actual meeting of the Leagne was held in 
December 1931 at Delhi. No Secretary was elected. It was on the score of thi3 
that I declared in the last meeting, that the League had no Secretary, and respecting 
this ruling. Sir Mahomed Yakub stated that he ceased to be Secretary. This objec- 
tion was actully raised in the meeting of the League to-day by Malik Barkat AH. 
There was no "answer to this objection, except abuse and threats of violence by a 
local clique numbering ten or twelve. Upholding this objection, the meeting was 
declared by me to be illegal. The local chque then held another meeting, but obvi- 
ously any proceedings of that meeting can have no value. 

“I continue to be the President of the League. But I must state that unless the 
Moslem public of Delhi wakes up to a sense of responsibility in the matter, and 
wrests this old institution from the hands of this clique, I shall have Eeriously to 
consider the question of my completely severing all connection with a body, the 
members of which believe only in violence and Tulgnr abuse”. 


Muslim Cocference Executive Board 

NETT DELHI— 26th. MARCH 1933 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Muslim Conference was held 
in Western Hostel, New Delhi, on the 26lh. March 1933 under the presi- 
dency of Sir M. Iqbal. About forty members were present, including Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmed, Mr. S. M. iPadshah. Mr. Mahomed Moazzam Sahib, Mr. 
Kahimtoola M. Chinoy, Nawab Ibrahim AH Khan, Kunwar Ismail Ali 
Khan, Mr. Hussain Imam. Mr. Mahomed Suhrawardy, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mian 
Shah Nawaz, Mr. Abdulia Yusuf Ali. Haji Abiulla Haroon. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
Haji Rashid Ahmed. Captain Sher Mahomed Khan and K. B. Haji Rahim Bux. 
The agenda included consideration of the White Paper and the election of the Presi- 
dent for the next session of the conference. 

Resolntion* on White Paper 

A series of resolutions were passed before the meeting adjourned for lunch. The 
following is the text of the resolutions 
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“This meeting of the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference 
expresses its profound disappointment with the scheme of Reforms outlined in the 
White Paper. In the opinion of the Board, the said scheme fails to meet the demand 
of the Muslim community as embodied in the various resolutions of the All-India 
Muslim Conference. In view of the extreme dissatisfaction of the Muslim community 
with the proposals of His Majesty’s Government, the Board demand radical changes 
on the following lines: . 

(a) The provinces should be granted the largest measure of fiscal, administrative 
and legislative autonomy ; 

(b) The Governors powers are excessive and should be severely curtailed ; 

(c) Ministers should be fully responsible to the legislature, and should hold office 
only ns long as they enjoy the confidence of the House; 

(d) Provincial Governments should have effective control over the Imperial Ser- 
vices and complete control over the provincial and other services ; 

(e) The powers of the Governor-General should be curtailed ; 

(fj “High Courts” should be an exclusively provincial subject. The appointments 
of High Court Judges should be made by His Majesty on the recommendation of 
the Provincial Governors. The provincial Legislatures, and not the Federal Legisla- 
ture should regulate the power of superintendence exercised by the High Court 
over subordinate courts in the province. 

fg) No weightage or other privileges should be given to the State ; 

(h) Fundamental safeguards for the protection of the personal law, education and 
culture of the Muslims should be incorporated in the constitution ; 

(i) Provision should be made for effective representation of Muslims in the public 
services and the army, and immediate steps should be taken to Indianise the army ; 

(j) As Muslims claim one-third representation in the Upper Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature and have been definitely promised one-third of the British 
Indian share of the scats and cannot see any effective way of securing a sufficient 
number of seats among the representatives of the States to make up their proportion 
to one-third of the whole House, it is their considered opinion that a slightly in- 
creased proportion over one-third of the British Indian share is essential. Muslims 
further disapprove of the principle of joint electorate in the elections to the Upper 
House of the Federal Legislature, and arc for separate electorates with direct 
elections ; 

(k) A substantial measure of reform should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan ; 

(l) One seat allotted to Delhi in the Upper Chamber Ehould go to Muslims and 
non-Muslims by rotation ; 

(m) The population of Delhi and Ajmer being cqnal, Ajmer should have the same 
measure of representation in both the Houses of the Federal Legislature as Delhi, 
such representation to be regulated by the same principle as in Delhi, and when 
represented by a Muslim the other should be represented by a non-Muslim in the 
Upper Chamber and vice versa ; 

(u) luasrauch as His Majesty’s Government’s decision promised to give the 
Muslims of Bihar and Orissa 42 seats out of 175, i.e., 24 per cent of the whole 
House, by separate electorate, the proportion thus fixed should on no account be 
changed, and seats be so allotted to Muslims iu the province in both the provincial 
legislatures that the total proportion of 24 per cent be undisturbed : 

t°) The representation accorded to Commerce should include the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce in Bengal and Bihar as electoral units in their respective 
provinces ; 

• iC? t ® „9]5 clora * qualifications of the landholders' constituency should be reduced 
in Bengal, Bihar and single-seated constituencies be changed into multi-seated ones 
in each province by the single transferable vote. 

resolution passed eulogised the services rendered by the Aga IChan to 
us , community at the B. T. C., and thanked Mr. Husain Imam for the in- 
vitation to hold the next session of the Conference in Bihar. 

understood that Sir M. Iqbal and Dr. Shafant Ahmed Khan were rival 
‘ ln ,'uc field for the presidentship. A compromise was reached and the 

ini- 6 y c ' cc ‘ c d Dr. Shafaat Ahmed as the President of the fortbeom- 

mftirf- uhicti vvas postponed until after the Joint Parliamentary Cora- 
ectings. Meanwhile, Sir M. Iqbal would continue to act as the President. 
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The D, P. Muslim Political Conference 

The Hon' hie Hussain Imam. addressing tbe U. P. Muslim Political Conference 
held at Farnkhabai on the 2nd. April 1933 said 

‘The changes that are going to be made in the constitution of the country 
reqnire that yon shonld be on the alert, and ever wakeful. To keep yonr liberty 
yon must be' vigilant. With the disappearance of the official element, it is a matter 
of prime importance th3t the men who go to the Conneiis are selected with care 
ana caation. This can only be secured if yon edncate the masses and yonr electo- 
rate to realise the importance of their vote 

“We should take the lesson from the organisation which onr sister community 
possesses. Onr motto in the days of onr prosperity was : “Take that which is best 
and leave the rest". Therefore we shonld not be a'shamed of following onr fellow 
countrymen, and creating a body of selfless workers who would organise the country 
and its electorate. Muslims have to fight on the one hand those who may pose as 
friends, bnt are in reality tools in the hands of others, and on the other hand, 
they have to fight the self-seekers whose egoism is so developed, as to make them 
careless of the destiny of the nation. Personally. I regard the men of the last cate- 
gory as far more dangerous than the first, and "the chances of their beiGg able to 
dnpe the electorate are far greater than those of the men of tbe former class.” 

Regarding the White Paper and the extent to which the proposals contained in 
it tallied with the Mcslim demands, the President said : '"The White Paper has been 
subjected to more criticism than any document has ever been. Indians with a rare 
unanimity have condemned it as reactionary and retrograde, and it has failed to 
satisfy ns all. The Muslim Conference resolution on the subject passed on the 2Gth 
by the Executive Board, gives a correct lead to the Muslims. Yonr great country 
can work the new Constitution only when the crippling safeguards, annoying res- 
traints on the powers of the Legislatures, and the cramping financial difficulties, 
are removed. For the successful working of the new constitution it is essential 
that the financial equilibrium between income and expense should be established 
and a sufficient amount be left over for the nation-building departments. 

“Onr demand for statutory provision to secure an adequate share of the services 
under the Provincial Government, has fallen on deaf ears, and it is essential that we 
should a=k the British Government to make suitable amendments. We had demanded 
special provisions iu the Constitutional Act for the inclusion of the Muslims in the 
Cabinets of the Provinces, instead of which a pions hope is expressed in the White 
Paper to secure this end. The safeguards and reserve powers of the Governor are 
not objected to on account of the letter of the law, but, Jbecause of the spirit un- 
derlying the British Government's present attitude. The Muslims have always 
stood for constitutional method, and the Government can rely upon them for support 
in all matters which are conducive to the maintenance of good government in Indus. 
But our help cannot be promised for keeping India in slavery and bondage. In short 
if the Government values our support and wishes to inaugurate the future Reforms 
in a calm atmosphere, it ought to make necessary amendments in the new Constitu- 
tion. We, on onr side, are prepared to give the scheme a fair trial, if it is found 
workable when it emerges out of the Parliamentary Committee.” 


The Kerala Muslim Conference 


The second session of the Kerala Muslim Conference was held at Calicut on the 
13th. Mar 1933 under the Presidency of Sir Muhammed Hdbibullah. The following 
are important extracte from the speech delivered by him : — 

“T gather that the aims and objects of yonr Conference are four-fold— social, edu- 
cational, economic and political. It is only in the fitness of things that, in your 
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present backward condition, you should decide to pay equal attention and 
equal importance to these cardinal factors on which the advancement of any 
or community depends. You have pledged yourselves to make honest efforts to sink 
your differences, political and otherwise, and to chalk out practical lines of action to 
achieve success. For this purpose you summoned a Conference last year and another 
to-day, to consider ways and means for mobilising your scattered forces to ensure 
united action. ,. , 

* Having held the office of Education Member of the Government of India tor 
more than five years and realising as I do that for Muslim community in general, 
and for the Mapilla community in particular education is the only solvent of all the 
ills they are suffering from, I cannot resist the temptation to give it the first consi- 
deration in the few remarks which I propose to make as President of the Conference. 
But, before I deal with the special problems concerning your community, I shall 
permit myself to make a few general observations in regard to Muslim education. 
The dominant fact in any consideration of Muslim education is that it is 
growth and I need not weary you with an exhaustive recital of the causes 
tors which had hampered it in the past. I speak of course of secular and 
secular English education, for in the matter of religious instruction and 
in Islamic culture, the Muslims of India need fear comparison with 
community. 

Besides religion our difficulties are now different. It is a fact not often realised 
that the bulk of the Muslim population of this country is rural in nature. It is 
also an experience common to all countries that the non-urban portion of their po- 
pulation is the most conservative element and which realises but slowly the need of 
education. It has been therefore, no mean task of out propagandists to conquer 
this deep seated conservatism and to instil in its place n thirst for knowledge. The 
other difficulty which to some extent, is allied to the first one is economic. It is a 
question of being able to afford the loss for some years of the earnings of the nblo 
bodied members of the family and almost even greater question of getting value for 
the money invested, in many cases at great parental sacrifice in the education of 
children. 

“Let me now turn my attention to the special features relating to Mapp'd la edu- 
cation which have till now impeded its progress and which, thanks to n sense of 
appreciation on the part of some of its leaders, are now being investigated and 
efforts made to eradicate them. I am prepared to affirm, with all the fervour I can 
command, that I regard no education ns sound or complete or useful either to the 
recipient or to the community to which he belongs unless it is broad-based on the 
solid rock of religion. 

“It is, however, a happy sign of the times and a hopeful augury for the future 
that the leaders of the Mappila community have bestirred themselves to obtain for 
their community their legitimatte share in the educational facilities provided by Go- 
vernment and if need be, by supplementing them whenever necessary. While there 
are matters over which the community might well congratulate itself, I confess that 
there is still considerable ground to be covered. An increase in the number of 
schools, further augmentation of the inspectorial staff, increased facilities both in the 
Training School and Sessional School, extension of compulsory education to other 
nrens,_ adequate and satisfactory arrangements for religions teaching, introduction of 
vocational training in higher elementary schools and a larger provision for the award 
of scholarships are some of the pressing points which call for early and satisfactory 
solution. I have no doubt that, if these are pressed on the attention of the authori- 
ties, there will be a favourable response, seeing that Government have, of late, re- 
cognised the need and become alive to the duty which they owe to the Mappilia 
community by providing all reasonable facilities for their education. 

It may seem ns though I am “carrying coals to Newcastle” by delivering myself 
of a homily on the all-important question of Hindu-Muslim unity. I am aware that 
it is your pride and a legitimate pride too that there is no Hindu-Muslim question 
in your district. I nm also gratified to note that ever since the advent of your 
ancestors in this district you have been well treated by your Hindu brethren. Cow 
slaughter nnd music before mosque have not disturbed the peaceful ^relations which 
lwc ? n the tw0 Rr , cat communities. I am, however, imagining that I nm 
rnn £ e audience. than that I see before me and as, in these days, 
„ #i greater signification or possesses greater potentialities for the 

nUndLTtn it W in comraon W nt heart, 1 cannot refrain from 

niimimg to it. What is needed most nt this juncture, more than at any other in the 
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history of India, is a spirit of tolerance, a characteristic which must be found in 
abundance in the followers of the Prophet who not only pressed it but practised it 
under all conditions. To my mind its exercise is imperative if the tragic strife bet- 
ween the two. communities is to be appeased. Let no one thinh that religion and 
tolerance are in direct conflict with each other. Such a view is unfair to trne relig- 
ion and wholly irrational. If religion pertains to the spirit, intolerance which only 
hurts the spirit can be no part of religion. I am a Mussalman. I yield to none in 
the depth or intensity of my devotion to my Faith. Bnt I am not a believer in 
unavoidable antagonisms. I have an invincible faith in the essential harmony of the 
spiritual ideas that are the core of the World's great religions— Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam. Why then this clash of fierce passions ? There can be no 
mutual confidence until we assiduously practise the faculty of tolerance, goodwill and 
kindliness towards each other. By all means let us safeguard our religion, our cul- 
ture, our fundamental rights and "such other privileges as we regard as essential for 
onr well-being and advancement. Knowing Hindu brethren as I do and having had 
the privilege and pleasure of moving with them on very intimate terms and of enjo- 
ying their goodwill and co-operation since the time I entered public life, I have no 
hesitation whatever that they will be glad to lend us a helping hand in the achieve- 
ment of our object and it is" only right that as a majority community they should do 
so. Please take it from me that all our political ideals and all onr aims "and aspira- 
tions of governing ourselves would be Utopian unless the two great commnnities are 
animated by one common desire to elevate the stature of their Motherland in the in- 
ternational world as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘‘When you last met, the discussion between our representatives and those of the 
Indian Princes and His Majesty's Government in regard to the framing of the future 
constitution for India were still proceeding and it was then our fond hope and 
earnest desire that such proposals as might emerge as a result of those discussions 
would be in consonance with the oft-repeated pledges given by and on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government. Much water has flown under the bridges since then. The 
White Paper containing the tentative conclusions of His Majesty's Government has 
been issued and it has very appropriately been termed ‘The Document of India’s 
destiny.’ You perhaps expect me to express my views on the proposals adumbrated 
in that document, but it seems to me that I will be guilty of wasting your time by 
attempting to subject them to a critical analysis. So much has already been said 
and written on this matter that I shall confine my observations to a general survey 
of the position. As you are aware the White Paper has generally been condemned 
as disappointing, halting in its broad outlines, reactionary and retrograde in essential 
matters, and over-loaded with irritating safeguards and reservations— in short dis- 
playing a lamentable attitude of absence of trust and lack of confidence in those on 
whom power is sought to be conferred. We need not pause to search for materials 
to form our judgment on the nature of the contents of that document beyond 
noting the views of the Secretary of State who must be credited as being its 
author and fully alive to its implications. When winding up the debate in the 
House of Commons on the proposal to set np a Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
make recommendations for the future government of India, he is reported to have 
assured his hearers among other things, that under the proposed constitution the 
security services and the executive officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament ; the army would still remain 
under the undivided control of Parliament ; the British Army would continue to be 
in India for many many years and he then emphasised for the satisfaction of his 
audience that those were not ‘paper safeguards’ but that the heads of Government 
were invested with great powers and were given the means of giving effect to those 
powers. Another important member of the Cabinet, while addressing his constitu- 
ency, took credit for the fact that Government had succeeded in introducing into 
theproposed constitution all the safeguards which the wit of man could devise. 
This, then, is the picture of the proposed constitution as we see it. But there is, it 
Eeems to me, the consolation that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government- con- 
tained in the White Paper are not the last word on the constitutional advance of 
India. There is firstly the Joint Parliamentary Committee which, let us hope, 
will scrutinise these proposals in all their bearings and implications in consultation 
with the Indian Delegation which has been set up for this purpose and in the light 
of evidence which would be tendered by. Indian witnesses and re-shape them in a 
manner to make them acceptable to Indian public opinion. Finally, there is Parlia- 
ment on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of framing such laws a3 would 
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win and retain the loyalty, goodwill and cooperation of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

The crucial question which, however, we have to ask ourselves is what should be 
our attitude at this juncture ? There are some who challenge the right of 
Parliament to frame a constitution for India— a right which they claim is inherent 
in Indians themselves. There are again others who, while deploring the alti- 
tude of His Majesty’s Government for being responsible for the framing of a 
constitution which is virtually overloaded with crippling safeguards, annoy- 
ing restraints on the powers of the Legislatures and cramping financial diffi- 
culties, are still prepared to work the scheme for what. it is worth, after 
making further efforts to rid it at least of its provoking features and by 
so doing to convince its authors to what extent it is unworkable and in what de- 
tails it should undergo a radical change. For communities as for individuals, co- 
operation offers the key to ordered progress. The key is within our grasp. Let ns 
not lightly throw it aside and turn onr faces from 'the portals which it is in onr 
power to open and which beep us from onr cherished dream land of radiant pro- 
mise. 

“It is needless to remind you that we Muslims have always stood for constitu- 
tional advance. We are no novices in the art of government. 

“You are perhaps surprised that I have so for made no reference to your local 
grievances which have been agitating your miDds and in regard to which yon have 
been making repeated and earnest representations to the Powers-that-be — I mean 
the continuance on the Statute Book of what is known as the Moplah Outrages 
Act, the manner in which the Andamans Colonisation scheme is being worked, the 
pitiable plight of the Mappilla Rebellion State prisoners and others. Let me assure 
you that yon have my fullest sympathy in your efforts to have these dark vestiges 
of a tragic event which has happily since receded into the limbo of forgotten 
history completely obliterated and in your sincere efforts to be permitted to begin 
life on a clean slate. I earnestly trust that the authorities concerned will see their 
way to help you in the laudable endeavour. 

“One last word and I shall conclude. We are now on the threshold of impor- 
tant momentous changes in the constitutional advance of India. The manner in 
which we utilise these opportunities will determine the estent of their potentialities 
both immediate and future. This again will mainly depend upon the nature of 
guidance, direction and leadership which will be harnessed to the responsibility nhead 
of us. No degree of care, caution and circumspection will be too great in the 
choice of our leaders. I was reading the other day a contribution from a well- 
known writer defining the attributes of leadership which India needs boldy at the 
present critical juncture. We need "leadership which is magnetic, compelling, vis- 
ionary, understanding, strong to curb rashness, ruthless towards violence and all else 
that dishonour the cause”. In short, we want a leader who leads and if need be, 
leaves the crowd bebind and goes forward to destiny alone ; who does not look 
back to see who follows but ever gazes forward to see how near the goal is drawing. 
Having found such a leader, let us follow his lead with the obedience and discipline 
which characterise a soldier in the battlefield”. 



THE HINDU SABHA POLITY 


THE HINDU SABHA LEADERS’ MEETING 

Tie White Parer Diiensred 


A joint Conference of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mata 
Sabba and the Hindu members of the Central Legislature eras held at Xew Delhi on 
the 26th March 1233 to consider the White Paper. Eefore adjourning, a Sub- 
committee. consisting of five, v as appointed in order to draft a resolution which 
would be placed before the same conference the nest day. The Snb-ConniiiUee 
consisted of Baja Xarecdranath, Mr. B. Das. Dr. Badhakumud Mukkerjt, Mr. 
Lai c han d Xavalrai, and Hr. Harbilas Sarda. Dr. Moonje also to assist the Committee. 
The conference lasted tiro hours, and it teas understood, various view-points weru 
exp r essed. 

Hindu Sahha Working CommiUse 



Earlier, the Working Committee cf the tundu Mahasabha discussed at length the 
draft resolution Trhich. infer clic. stated that the Constitution, as foreshadowed in 

most disappointing and quite 
The whole conception of the 
Ion Status but on the fact that 
India was a conquered territory, belonging to the Crown, to be administered by the 
agents of the Crown, not predominantly m the interest of India, but in the common 
Interest of England and India. 

The second" resolution appealed for political unity on a broader basis, and for the 
convening of a conference cf ail schools of political thought leaving aside communal 
considerations, to evolve a common plan of action. 

It was understood that there was a strengopinion favouring considerable modification 
of the resolution. Tbs same view was also taken at the Joint Conference later. 
Therefore, the conference adjourned till to-morrow evening, appointing s sub-commit- 
tee of five in order to draft a comprehensive resolution. 

The fell-owing members of the Central Legislature attended to-days conference : 
Sir Eari Singh Gour. Mr. Bhagat-am Puri, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Jadhav, Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt. Mir. Lalchand Xava[rai, Mr. Brijkishore. Sir. Hafcilas Sards. Mr. 
Jsgdlsi Prasad. Mr. V. Y. Ka l ikk ar, Mr. Mathtaprasad Slerhotra, Sir. S. G. 
J cm Sir. Snkhrajrai, Sir. Gayaprasad. Sir. Bamkiishra Eeddi, and Mr. M. C. 
Eajah. 

The following among the members cf the Hindu Slahasafcha, were present : Dr. 
Moonje, Baja Xarendranath. Prof. Badhakumud Mukherjee. Bafcu Padmarai Jain, 
Sir. Jaratnarain Lab Mr. G. D. Savarksr. Mr. Jvon'shankar Dixit, Sir. Gonri- 
shnrkar Sllsra, Lais Sriram, Sir. Shivnaxain, Mr. Ganganand Singh and Principal 
ThadanL 


SECOND DAY— NEW DEL El, 27tk. MAE CR 1833 


The Joint Conference of the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the Hindu members of the Central Legislature met again this evening and after 
three hours’ discussion, passed a series of resolutions" cn the White Paper. The 
Working Committee fixed the Sth April to be observed as ac All-India Day for 
condemning the White Paper and for holding meetings throughout India and for 
adopting the resolutions passed at to-days Conference. Instructions to all Provincial 
Sabias were also conveyed officially to-day. The resolutions passed tc-dav inter die 
stated : — 

“This Conference puts cn record Its deliberate opinion that the Constitution for 
Icdia. as icresnaccwed In the White Paper, will not allay but increase the discontent, 
as beinn most disappointing and inadequate, and even retrogressive." 

“This Conference is further of the opinion that time has come for bringing about 
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political unity in the country on a broader basis, so as to enable the country to 
present a united front and evolve a common line of action, to meet the crisis that 
has arisen in consequence of the reactionary proposals in the 'White Paper. 

“There is no advance in the constitutional status of India, and the whole concep- 
tion of the constitution is based on the assumption that India is a conquered terri- 
tory belonging to the Crown. 

“India is to be administered not in the interest of India by the agent of the 
Crown. The Constitution does not even remotely or in any sense approximate to 
the Dominion Constitution, which the Government are pledged to grant by their 
Parliamentary declarations. 

“Though It was agreed that the introduction of Central Responsibility leading to 
Dominion Status, should be accompanied during the period of transition by safe- 
guards which should be demonstrably in the interests of India, the period of transi- 
tion is not fixed nor are the safeguards conceived in the interest of India. 

“Central Responsibility is made dependent on the one hand ultimately on the will 
of the Princes, and on the other on world economic conditions making the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Rank possible, and on its successful working, and also more parti- 
cularly on the will of the Houses of Parliament to present an address, if and when 
they so choose, to His Majesty, praying for his proclamation announcing the estab- 
lishment of a Federation. 

“Provision has been made for endowing the Governor-General with extraordinary 
powers, whereby the Governor-General can make Acts without the consent of or even 
a reference to the Legislature, and can appropriate funds on his own individual judg- 
ment and will. 

“The authority of the Governor-General to appoint counsellors for the 
administration of the Reserved departments, Defenre and Foreign Affairs, is 
not limited to the choice of his counsellors from amongst the elected members of the 
Legislature. 

“The Federal Legislature has been denied the power of constituting a railway 
board by a statute of its own for the administration of Federal railways.’’ 

“The responsibility of the Finance Minister, already circumscribed as it is by 
making more than eighty percent of the revenue non-voiable, has been further seri- 
ously crippled by the appointment of a Financial Adviser to the Viceroy. 

“No provision has been made for complete Indianisation of the Army within a 
reasonable period. 

“Powers are still retained by the Secretary of State as regards recruitment to and 
control of Public Services like 'the Civil Service and the Police Service, which being 
the ‘Eteel frame’ of the constitution, are incapable of automatic adjustment, compati- 
ble with automatic constitutional growth. 

“No provision has been made for automatic growth of India to a Dominion cons- 
titution, without, a further reference to Parliament. 

“Fundamental rights_ have not been defined, and no provision has been made for 
the inclusion of these rights in the Constitution Act. In view of the practically 
autocratic powers of the Governors, the omission will, it is feared, lead to differential 
treatment of minorities in the different provinces’’. 

. u The Communal Award, which forms the basis of the structure of the constitution, 
is predominantly pro-Muslim and is highly UDjnst to Hindus. It is unacceptable to 
Hindus as it provides separate electorates, and undue weightage and representation 
m the Legislatures to Muslims at the cost of the Hindus. 

Government reserve to themselves the right to withhold reforms under certain 
possible and undefined financial, economical and political conditions. 

fue allocation of seats in the Lower House of the Central Legislature for the 
hree provinces of Panjab. Bengal and Sind, where the Hindns are in a minority, is 

as .. com P are 4 £ ents assigned to Muslims in the provinces in 

' T o'oh (Muslims) are in a minontv.” 

Mr r following attended to-day’s * Conference Dr. B. S. Moonje. President. 
T>r ??ram, Mr. Hariraj Swamp. Mr. Mnthraprnsad Mehrotra, 

d Mukherjce. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai. Mr. Gnngnram Mr. Savarkar, 
Itch aril 1 1 Trim tli ' m"’ otisbnnker Dixit, Mr. Rr.mkrishna Pande. Mr. Mnkut 
.^ Mr hS!:!’ Bajpni. Mr. Mehrchnnd Khnnna. Mr. S. G. 

Gondshankcr Miera''^ 3 ’ ^ ^ arma * Ramesivara Prasad Bngla and Mr. 
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TUT- BUBMA EEvDTF CONEEBENCE 

The Burma Hindu Conference 


Its four ih ^ of the Btmna Provincial « jfcM ztthz Miap 


EaU. Barmen on 


of the Vi' 


o-r rf tl:= Bums Provincial ±±tnuu c-on-i v* i ± r~ ~ x 
r fe Klfc, lG* aud 17fl, April 1933. Srcn ^Mdag, 
ivehauanda Mission. Calcutta. presided over tne Conic. --nee. -n tt- 


lourse of Ms speech the president said : — 

‘We are on the threshold of a .great .transformation a m&y wolg; 
Tea . Trhoie of India is threatenec with ^t&a oi tM vest 

— eisht o ? th= cw=m mechanical and cv..^mc.c^i c ‘ , r l=c , -mc- 

buhlT upon a of progress” which works not. bv egntio^ bn ; by d^.rnc- 

r J> c _ t p- AMci™ of a disintegrating moividualfam. xne wiiji- % . 

com ccr af prin cipi^G f° h cm a n^I if e^nd " G^Mnct ^jJtlteMaS 
-.ad fr-rimd-’-= Eat that structure has been unremittingly, inGUCTnm.-ei. 
rmscmpciousiv attached tinder the inspiration of tae ynaividualistic tT , a 

al process. WK-q fo-r-s the verr fonccarions or the_scc:ety _ 


-b^h 




w 


foundations 


cl zte society and civilisation of the 

lCdhin fS~t’~~ TT~TTT7f- IiS E.1 C S r UlTcJlU? D-jfct^n. — -* — • « r — +-A e^ncmf: 


u.tA±. . 

cation, our religion,. 

“ other 

institutions in the world. What is recoct n >jj 6 

of Hinduism from such attaey. bn. tuat -ucx. c..ac__- ■ - - - ^ E % er G f Hinduism 
rational channels. Unless such a s.ep is ty.cn. th--e - 1 e ’fte c intellectual. soci- 
and the whole fabric of enr cinnsatioa rsTe*.*!^ to * °" ' fit d=ve T oping can only 

iShmM to tedre'a^er relM^n Mte that of Buddhism in aaaent India, e. - 
religion which is more adopted to the faded. If re- 
“Attempts to educate and awaken the & free- 
form is needed in any sphere cf tfe. it_jtn^be oo^ tie politics of 

T — > — mstead offsetting 
:tioa and brute 

: _£ sun 'worship of humanity- And the end 

tore?, re must ha.e a Prunes cz --'‘“ r. , - r n tb° fce=t in the people of all 
must be sought by the nnfcldment of the Mgha-. ya tn ce-. m o£ ^ 

castes and ccmmunities jnihtn the scc*=- •• „ B.uunic -- t-*,;-. eTrc?stfnn or 


education was essentia] and he quoted the la)urveca 
tha7 Vedfc kn^kdge ^ 

tLv mMM h^' tMm ^% D Jz > of amfior^g^e 

SmSmk slftS StAT^s^s ^“the^rof their tmditionaT cnl- 
tmre- rdth necessary variations to suit modem requirements . 

Resolutions Passed 

i { ’ n= rE=o T c*ic~« tha t came no for consideration yere one relatirg to fen- 

Xnere'-ras seme opposition to the adoption Cc this resolution, but i. 
nlfcatdy earned by a tugs majority. 
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The Conference also resolved to take the necessary steps to recognise and legalise 
conjugal unions between Hindus and Buddhists, and also to protect the rights of the 
children bom of such unions. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted by the Conference : — 

(1) The Conference places on record its deep sense' of sorrow at the sad demise 
and irreparable loss to the Hindu community in the deaths of Dr. P. J. Mehta,_Dr. 
S. Raja Keddiar. Justice P. X. Chari, Sana Baiinnth Seth. Mr. Chaganlal V. Calliara, 
Mr. S. S. Halkar, Mr. Y. Madanjit and Mr. T. S. Y. Chari. 

(2) The Conference places on record its deep sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gan- 
dhi for his unique services in the fight for the removal of Untouchability from the 
Hindu Socretv. 

(3) This Conference extends its hearty greetings to the several Phongyis and 
others in Burma and places on record its appreciation of the valnable services ren- 
dered by them for the continued maintenance of cordial and harmonions relations 
between* the Hindus and Buddhists in Burma, and rails upon all Hindus to do all 
that is in their power to maintain and foster the ancient affinities existing between 
these two communities. 

(4) This Conference requests all Hindus in Burma to observe the Lord Buddha's 
Day in a fitting manner in co-operation with the Buddhist brethren. 

"(5) This Conference asks the Executive Committee of the Burma Provincial 
Hindu Sabha to take necessary steps for the protection and recognition of the Indian 
vernaculars in view of certain’new Rangoon University regulations. 

(6) This Conference thanks the management of all Hinda temples in Burma who 
have thrown open temples to Harijans, and requests other similar managing bodies 
who have not yet done likewise, to do so. 

(7) This Conference Is of the opinion that the various Bills which are now be- 
fore the Legislative Assembly or before the Provincial Legislative Councils in con- 
nection with the question of temple-entry deserve the support of all Hindus, and 
calls upon the Hindu members of such legislative bodies to make all possible c-fibrts 
to secure their passage in the said legislative bodies. 

(5) This Conference notes with regret the tendency among certain sections of 
the Hindu society to excommunicate such of their co-religionists as may have Bur- 
mese Buddhist wives. This Conference records its opinion that each tendencies are 
illiberal and injurious to the higher interests of Hinduism. 

(9) This Conference considers it desirable that an Intermediate Class and a 
separate third class deck for ladies should be opened in all steamers plying between 
Burma and India and requests the Executive of the Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha 
to make representations to the companies concerned to achieve the end. 


The Pnnjab Frontier & Sind Hindu Conference 

. A supgession to _the_ Congress to work the constitution to the best advantage and 
in conformity with its ideals and to the conference to give the Pnnjab Hindus s 
mandate whether the present partial boycott should continue and a plea for orga- 
nisation on the basis of Hindu brotherhood were nmonc the outstanding points ir 


. in 
Sind 


• — uj iiiuaiuuuyj vrtxe am „ 

the Presidential address of Bcjs crcndrcncth at the Panjab Frontier and 
Hindu § 3 ? fcrcncc st Multan on the 14th May 1933. 

The Baja traced the deterioration of Hindu position since the report of the Simon 
j ' ^ *? callousness of our co-religionists from the Provinces in 
w icu Hindus were in majority and of the Hindus of Bengal who paid scant atten- 
‘? n ,° j? protection of their own interests as a minoritv but who now felt the 
pinch and active opposition of non-Brshmins of Madras." 

rr~i*ri C i Aft 1 *? r applied to the Hindus of other provinces not to be callous with 
v h ! p titr i tc nch ’- s ? { T3 million' of thdr co-relirionists. 
of sa RS*‘<* tb '= formation of a Hindu Minority Board consisting 

and 'cr*«»?r» ^from^ four provinces in which Hindus were in a majority 

paon. opinion in favour of securing uniform treatment of till minorities, 
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conceding to Moslems in six province not more than what Moslems were prepared 
to concede to Hindus in province in which Moslems were in majority. Let Moslems 
in sis provinces realise what it is to allow a majority commnnity to come through 
separate electorates. Moslems all orer the country will then join hands with 
Hindus in demanding joint electorates. 

The Eaja described the attitude of Liberals as irrational and unscientific and made 
fervent plea for breaking down the barriers of caste and creed without which the 
citadel of Swaraj could never be won. 

Resolutions passed 

Nest day. the 15th May, the Conference passed resolutions on the subject of the 
Frontier and Sind grievances, the Punjab minority issue and the submission of evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee. The Congressite Hindus, who boycotted the 
conference at the outset, later took part in the deliberation as the "result of a 
compromise. The presence of a number of Harijans who entered the conference and 
sat beside the delegates created a certain amount of resentment among Sanatanists, 
bnt the organisers successfully dealt with the incident, satisfying both parties. 

The conference passed a resolution appealing to Hindus to remove nntonchability, 
give the right of temple entry to Harijans and treat them as part and parcel of the 
Hindu commnnicy. It was resolve! to send witnesses to the Joint Select Committee 
and submit a memorandum. The main resolution ran as follows : — 

“Resolved that this conference strongly condemns the differential treatment of 
Hindu and Muslim minorities in respect of seats reserved in the provincial legisla- 
tures. maintaining weightage for Muslims in six provinces and denying to Hindu 
minorities representation even on their minority in the centre. 

“Resolved that this conference opines that adequate representation be afforded to 
minorities in the N. Vi . F. Province in the cabinet in the coming constitution on 
the same principle as is applied for Muslim minorities in Madras. Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces. That this conference of the Punjab Sind and N. W. F. 
Province opines that in the case of services recruitment shonld be purely on the 
basis of merit, but if this principle is not accepted entirely, then a uniform principle 
for recruitment to the services should be adopted for all communities throughout 
India for removing communal inequalities. 

‘‘This conference strongly condemns the proposals of th el White Paper in respect 
of the separation of Sind from Bombay and opines that this is being done only to 
placate a small section of Muslim opinion, it being significant that the Simon Com- 
mission and the financial experts committee’s report dees not regard separation 
financially practicable or sound and does not accept separation as a settled fact.” 


The C. P. Hindu Conference 

j Dr. B. S. Moonjz in his presidential address at.the C. P. Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference held at Sangor on the 17th. and IStb. May observed : — 

There are at present three burning topics, which the Hindu Maha Sabha has to 
take notice of. The first is the revival of the talks of unity between the Hindus 
and the Muslims : the second is the campaign for the removal of nntonchability 
and the third is the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

As for Hindu Moslem unity, we have been holding harangues about it during the 
last ten years, ever since Mahatma Gandhi propounded his theory that Swaraj is not 
possible without Hindu-Moslem unity. Taking the cine from this dictum of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and being challenged to produce an agreed constitution by the late Lord 
Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
proud of his pro-Moslem culture, tried his hand at Hindu-Moslem unity with a skill, 
which no other leader of the Congress could approach. Finally, the Nehru Report 
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■ghich was the result of his untiring labours and critical collaboration with constitu- 
tionalists like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. S. Aney, had to be drowned in 
the Bari in consequence of Moslem opposition. Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man 
living as we are wont to call him, himself tried his hand in_ London, but failed ut- 
terly in the attempt. Lately, Pandit Malaviyaji also tried his luck and measured nis 
simplicity and suavity of temperament with the strategy of Maulana Abnl Kalam Azaa. 
These attempts were made with the best of intentions and the utmost sincerity. Unity 
however is not near ; rather, it seems to hare receded far off, perhaps owing to the very 
attempts at unity, being based on the dictum that Swaraj is not possib!e_ without. 
Hindu-Moslem nnity. In the course of the discussions Hindus made commitments in 
the hope of achieving peace with the Moslems and the Government. But Jintisn 
statesmanship, shrewd and steeped, as it is, in the politics'of Clive and Warren Has- 
tings, took full advantage of these commitments to placate the Moslems, and wean 
them away from all such enterprises. Perhaps what is left behind is the resultant 
feeling that a sin has been committed both against Indian nationalism and Hindu 
interests. 

But what else could we expect to result from the dictum that Swaraj is impos- 
sible without Hindu-Moslem unity ? . 

It was for this reason that I had stated in my presidential address at the annual 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Patna in 1927 : — 

“On the whole, taking every thing into consideration, I feel that I should repeat 
my conviction that, if the Hindus leave the Moslems severely alone for sometime 
to come, to do as they please even in association with the Government, and cease 
talking any further of Hindu Moslem unity, the Moslems themselves will see the 
folly of their own insistence on separatist communalism and may eventually come to 
feel" that it shall be in their real interest as also that of India as a whole, if they veer 
round and merge themselves in Indian Nationalism for the common good of India 
which connotes their communal prosperity also”. 

The same sentiment was reciprocated in the first E. T. C. by the Nawab of 
Chattari. now the Governor of U. P. who said in his speech : “Bat I beg my Hindu 
friends, as well as my British fellow delegates not to insist on such minorities as 
wish to have a separate electorate to give it up, because the more you insist the 
more the minorities feel that there is something wrong; and the more their mistrust 
is excited”. 

Under the circumstances, I would still advise the Hindus to leave the Moslems 
alone to do as they please. If the British Government were to gift away their 
whole empire to the Moslems of India, we Hindus have no reason to grudge. W e 
shall congratulate them on their good luck. 

It is reported in the papers of the ICth instant that Mr. Jinnah addressing a 
very large gathering of Indian students at the Indian Students T Union, London, 
particularly blamed the Hindus for lacking self-confidence. He further said that 
in the interest of presenting a united front in the fight for freedom, the Hindus 
must have confidence to S3y to the British Government: “We, the majority com- 
munity, will consider safeguards for all minorities”. It was exactly this very device 
that I had proposed to Mr. Jinnah at the first E. T. C. in the Hindu spirit of 
self-confidence. My concrete proposal to him was that in strict secrecy ana confi- 
dence, he should make his demands on behalf of the Muslims and I on behalf of 
the Hindus and that we should come to some settlement by mutual agreement. This 
agreement in all its details was to be signed by him and ns and deposited for “safe 
custody- in the_ name of both of us say with the Bank of England. Having done 
that a constitution, I suggested, should be framed to satisfy the National demands 
so frequently formulated by the leaders of India. “Having so framed tbc constitu- 
*L°. n > I said, let us got o the Prime Minister and tell him" that we have achieved 
Hindu Moslem unity. Having so admirably done onr part, then we should ask the 
Hrimc Minister, if he was _ prepared to do his part and grant the agreed constitu- 
tion to us. If lbs constitution is granted, the pact becomes operative imme- 
c lately ; if no., the pact remains absolutely secret, until we get the constitution by 
? h * hi 1 . J* nna B .did not agree. What more was it possible for 

ImtuS'converrion 5 to^Ulam^of^Hindns 6 ?* 13 ^ Hmdu - Mo;!em Unit U *ott of .advising 

dns^weri^'fnnH^^V *? representing a united front. But supposing the Hin- 

dom and ^/elf-confidence, did Mr. Jinnah not show Renter wis- 
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The Hindus do not want any special safeguards for their protection even in the 
provinces in which they form a minority community. They feel quite confident to be 
able to hold their own without any safeguards in competition with the Muslim majo- 
rity. It is even now not too late." My offer is still open to him. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has been and is doing all that it can to encompass the ex- 
tinction of untouchability in practice as early as possible. Rnt now the matter has 
taken a critical turn. Mahatma Gandhi has staked his very life for its removal. The 
Mahasabha offers its humble cooperation for whatever it may be worth in the general 
struggle for slaying the demon of untouchability. 

However, if in my love and reverence for the Mahatma I do not _ mention here 
that the Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to Mahatmaji’s solution of the poli- 
tical problem of the untouchables I shall be false not only to myself, bnt even to 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to separate electorates in 
any shape or form for the Depressed Classes, which unfortunately form the basis of 
the Poona Pact. 

Now, as for the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the Mahasabha never had any 
faith in the kind of non-co-operation which Mahatma Gandhi has been preaching and 
practising. It believes in the eternal Sanafan law of stimulus and response namely, 
responsive co-operation. The Mahasabha holds the view that whatever may be the 
constitution of the legislatures they should never be boycotted, bnt should be worked 
to the best advantage of the country. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has accordingly sent its statements both on the com- 
munal and constitutional problems to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and, 
if invited, will lead evidence through an All-India deputation when the Mahasabha 
is organising. 


THE LIBERAL POLITY 

LIBERALS’ & NATIONALISTS’ STATEMENT ON R. T. C. 

A number of prominent Liberals and Nationalists including former members of 
the Round Table Conference, Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. Moot, an ex-Minister of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Govindrao Pradhan, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
M. Yisweswarayya met at Bombay on the 16th. & 17th. January 1933 and after 
listening to explanations on the Round Table Conference achievements set forth by 
Mr. Jayakar issued a statement laying down the minimum conditions which the new 
constitution of India ishonld fulfil, namely, provincial responsibility, central responsi- 
bilityiincioding control of purse, exchange and economic policy, increasing participa- 
tion in the control of defence and military and safeguards only for a fixed transi- 
tional period to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Explaining these’conditions 
the signatories apprehend that the reserve bank and 'consequently federation must 
recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last Round Table 
Conference are insisted upon.YThey urge that if a sufficient number of princes do not 
join federation before the Joint Select Committee meeting or the establishment of the 
reserve bank is impracticable before the end of the year, central responsibility should 
not be delayed. 

The signatories feel that the nature and extent of the safeguards are very wide 
and the powers suggested at the last Conference are unprecedented. 

They declare that Indian opinion is not satisfied with the position taken up by 
the Secretary of State regarding military expenditure and Indianisation of the army 
and opine that period not exceeding 15 years is sufficient to make India self-sufficient 
in the matter of defence. They urge the appointment of a committee to examine the 
military expenditure with a view to effecting a substantial reduction consistent with 
efficiency. As regards foreign relations they opine that power of entering into 
commercial treaties and similar matters should be vested in a Minister and 
the special responsibility of the Viceroy to exercise political control over it should be 
abolished. 

Referring to safeguards they opine that the safeguards suggested rre too wide and 
54 
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drastic leaving little scope for the exercise of genuine responsibility by the legisla- 
ture and the Minister responsible therefor- The policy regarding currency and. ex- 
change ehonld in the last resort rest •with the legislature. The proposal to appoint a 
Financial Adviser to the Viceroy will render financial responsibility nngatory ; 

Similar remarks apply to the special responsibility of the Viceroy respecting the 
protection of minorities and services. The Viceroy’s power of promulgating special 
acts are also highly objectionable. The signatories do not approve of. the creation 
of a statutory board for railways except for the administration of railways under 
their control. There ought to be clear provision in the Statute regarding funda- 
mental rights and constituent powers for automatic expansion of the constitution 
without reference to the British Government. The special responsibilities of provin- 
cial Governors analogous to those of the Governor-General and their powers to issue 
Ordinances and Special Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

The signatories strongly opine that in order to secure, a peaceful atmosphere for 
the consideration of reform proposals on their merits, it is essential that all political 
prisoners should be immediately released and express the hope that such action may 
result in harmony and cooperation. 


The U. P. Liberal Association 

The nnnnal general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association was held 
on Sunday, Feb. 12, 1933, at 5 p. m. in the Leader Buildings, Allahabad, with 
Mr. C. ?. Chintamani in the chair. Dr. R. P. Parnnjpye was elected a member of 
the Association and the report presented by the secretaries and the statement of 
accounts presented by the treasurer were adopted. After electing delegates to the 
coming session of the National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, the Association 
adopted the following resolutions 

“Resolved that the.Unitcd Provinces Liberal Association approve and hereby adopt 
the following statement on the results of the last Round Table Conference and the 
coming reforms, issued by Liberal and other leaders of Bombay : — 

“The authoritative statement of Sir Samuel Hoare and the information available 
from Indian delegates, who attended the last Round Table Conference, afford very 
definite indications of the probable outline of the future constitution which will very 
soon be placed before Parliament for sanction and approval. If the aim and object 
of framing a constitution for India is to satisfy the just and legitimate aspirations 
of her people, and to remove the discontent and disaffection which are so widely 
prevalent all over the country, then a constitution, which merely tinkere with the 
problem and makes no really satisfactory advance towards Dominion Status will be 
of no avail. Any constitution worth the name mnst at least satisfy that large 
volume of public opinion which holds very definite and emphatic views nbont cer- 
tain minimum conditions which any constitution mnst fulfil before it can be accep- 
table to the . people of. India. These conditions arc: Fall unfettered responsible 
government in the provinces, (2) Central Responsibility, which term is to include (n) 
control, of the purse, (b) right of the Indian Legislature to determine the economic 
policy including the. regulation of exchange, currency, industrial and commercial 
matters and (c) an increasing share of responsibility and control in connection with 
Dc: fence and. the Military, (3) Central Responsibility to be introduced simultaneously 
with provincial autonomy, and (4) Safeguards to be only for a fixed transitional 
penod and to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Applying these tests to the 
contemplated sememe of constitutional reforms, as it has emerged from the disens- 
F10T13 at the Conference, the signatories arc constrained to observe that unless materi- 
ally altered, it would grievously fall short of these essentials and will fail to seenre 
1 ..rnfflS-V 1 -, a 2 ,“ support of any section of responsible public opinion in India. 

, 7 Governments assurance that they would iremove all obstacles in the 
,'A ?c ~ tab 1 ^ Federation is’satisfactory so far us it goes, the condi- 
totnl uronnlattm," IPh, nnmlK;r of States comprising not less than half the 

t>° must express their willingness to join and that the 

cs , -hment of the Reserve Bank is to bo made condition precedent for the usher- 
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ing in oi tie nem Federal Constitution, introduce elements or uncertainty. The 
signatories cannot sroid the apprehension that th 2 Reserve Bank and consequently 
Faieration must recede to a remote fntnre if the conditions mentioned at the last 
B- T. C. for the establishment of the Reserve Barth are to he insisted npon. In 
referring to the Reserve Eank, the signatories assn me that it mould be of such a 
character and constitution and with sneh pomers and fnnctions as mill be accep- 
table to Indian public opinion. Further, several important features of the nem con- 
stitution, like ihs size and composition of the Federal Legislature and Federal Fin- 
ance are left in a vague and indeterminate form, there being no agreement on them 
yet. If a sufficient number of Princes do not come formard to pin the Federation 
before the meeting of the Joint Select Committee takes place, or the establishment 
ox the Reserve Bank is not fonnd to be practicable before the end of the year, the 
introduction of the Central Responsibility must on no account be delayed. 

c (3) While Indian public opinion recognise the need of safeguards" and reserva- 
tions mhich are demonstrably in the interests of In dm during the transitional period, 
it mould not reconcile itself to any proposal that does not strictly limit the length 
of this transitional stage. Development of responsibility on the "part of the fntnre 
Federal Legislature mould be itself facilitated if there mere an assurance that these 
adjustments mere cabable of termination at the end of a reasonably short and spe- 
cified period. The possible objection that the laying dornn of such a time limit may 
be considered constitutionally inappropriate does not impress the signatories mho 
feel that the nature and extent of safeguards and not of the very mide pomers sug- 
gested are such as cannot but be regarded as unprecedented. 

c (4) Indian opinion is not satisfied mith the position taken np by the Secretary 
of State in his speech regarding military expenditure and Indianisation of the Army. 
The Army Member should be selected from those members of the Legislature mho 
represent British India or the States even during the transitional stage, mhlle the 
process of Indianisation of the Army should be regulated and expedited by a de- 
fined policy, time-table and programme embracing the question of the redaction of 
the British Army in India. Speaking generally, the signatories are of opinion that 
a period cot exceeding 15 years should suffice” to make India self-sufficient matter 
of defence. The signetories further feel. that even during the period of transition, 
the Military budget should be prepared by joint consultation fcetmeen the respon- 
sible Federal Ministers and the representatives of the Army, and that statutory ob- 
ligation should be provided requiring the Governor-General to secure such consul- 
tation. A committee mhich mill command the confidence of the Indian public should 
be appointed at an early date to examine the question of military expenditure mith 3 
viem to effecting substantial reduction therein, consistently mith the maintenance of 
efficiency, as mithont such reduction conditions for the Euccess of the new consti- 
tution mill not be secured especially as the limit of taxation has already been ex- 
ceeded. As regards Foreign relations, the pomer of entering into commercial treaties 
and similar matters should be vested in the Minister and the special responsibility 
of the Viceroy to control it from the political stand-point should be done amay mith. 

c (5) Some of the safeguards suggested are too mide and drastic and leave little 
scope for the exercise of genuine responsibility by the Legislature and Ministers 
responsible to it and are calculated to be a fruitful source or friction. The Conso- 
lidated Fund, exhausting a bulk of the central revenue, mill leave very little of 
financial pomer to the Legislature. The functions of the Reserve Bank should be 
strictly confined to its legitimate mork. The policy mith regard to currency and 
exchange should in the last resort almays rest mith the Legislature. The pomer of 
the Federal Cabinet to introduce legislation affecting currency and exchange should 
not require the_ previous sanction of the Viceroy. "The special responsibility of the 
Viceroy regarding mhat is termed ‘Commercial Discrimination 7 (mhich is defined to 
include both legislative and administrative discrimination } mill seriously entrench 
on the pom er_of the Legislature and the Central and Provincial Governments to 
promote key industries and basic trades and to check unhealthy competition from 
foreign concerns. Ihe proposal to appoint a Financial Adviser to the Viceroy mill 
render financial responsibility nugatory. Similar remarks apply to the special res- 
ponsibility of the Viceroy in respect of the protection of the minorities and the 
services. His pomer of promulgating Special Acts is also highly objectionable. 

“(C) The signatories do not approve the creation of a Statutory Board for Rail- 
mays except for the_ administration of rail mays under their control. They are also 
of opinion that Indian afiairs should be placed in charge of a Dominion Minister and 
the office of the Secretary of State and his Council should be abolished. There 
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ought to be a clear provision in the Statute regarding Fundamental Eights and the 
Constituent Powers for the automatic expansion of the constitution without re- 
ference to the British Parliament. . 

“(7) The special responsibilities of the Governors in the provinces, analogous to 
those of the Governor-General, and their power to issue Ordinances and Special 
Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

“The signatories are strongly of opinion that in order to secure a_ peaceful atmos- 
phere for the consideration of reform proposals on their merits, it is essential that 
all political prisoners should be immediately released and they are not without hope 
that such action may result in harmony and co-operation. _ . 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its strong opinion that it is 
both just and necessary that Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen in prison with 
or without trial should be set at liberty without any more delay and should be 
afforded adequate opportunities of stating their views on the coming reforms._ 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association is astonished at the highly improper 
use of sec. 144, Cr. P. C., by the district magistrate of Allahabad in prohibiting the 
public meeting convened for February 6 in Pnrshottam Das Park under the 
chairmanship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the death of tho great patriot and Allahabad’s illustrious son, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
It is the Association’s conviction that such arbitary and utterly unjustifiable 
acts of executive authority are bound to shake still farther the weakening faith of 
the people of this country in constitutional as distinguished from direct action — a 
result that will do no good to anybody. 

ALL ARAB AD— 2nd. APRIL 1933 


White Paper Condemned 

A meeting of the U. P. Liberal Association wns held at Allahabad on the 2nd. 
April 1933 with Mr. Chintamani in the chair. The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously 


“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its Eense of acute dissatisfac- 
tion with the scheme of constitution embodied in the White Paper. 

“The proposals of His Maje6tv’s Government are not on the lines of a dominion 
constitution and do not lead India anywhere near self-government. 

“Further, many of the proposals are open to serious objection from India’s point 
of view and some of them make the position worse than at present. 

“The Association must make an emphatic protest against the proposals regarding 
the Secretary of State nnd the India Council, Defence, Finance, Commercial Discri- 
mination, Statutory Railway Authority, the constitution of the legislature, provincial 
second chambers, and above all, the amazingly wide powers to be conferred upon the 
Governor-General and provincial Governors. 

‘"The proposals relating to the services arc extraordinary and a rcduclio ad 
absurdum of responsible government and provincial autonomy. 

“The Association has no hesitation in affirming that far from being a measure 
of appeasement the White Paper scheme is bound to accentuate political discontent 
to diminish confidence in constitutional effort, and to make peaceful governance in- 
creasingly difficult. 

“The Association rcgicts that the substance nnd the tendency of the speeches in 
the House of Commons are calculated still more to increase distrust in British 
intentions. 

“The Association reaffirms the_ conviction that no measure of reform will fulfil its 
avowal purpose or meet the requirements of India or the manifest wishes of Indians 
which will not endow India with trne responsible Eelf-govcrnment with no more than 
the miuimum of reservations ‘demonstrably in the interests of India’ for a short 
transitional period fixed by statute.” 

,, 1 ho resolution was proposed by Rni Saheb S. P. Kanyal. nnd seconded by Babu 
Gnun Sankar Prasad. ' 


, . J lc United Provinces Liberal Association records its emphatic protest against 

n ,j. un warranted action taken by Government for the second time to pre- 
‘‘-ru folding of n fesston of the Indian National Congress. 

Mrs xLii'^L 1011 dct ; ! ’ ly regrets the arrest of Pandit Mndan Mohan Mnlnviyn, 
tn r-Mr’n ii,„ , u a,K * numerous other members of the Congress, — arbitrary nction 

io which the. country cannot reconcile itself. 
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‘"The Association deplores the ironic answer of the Government to the repeated 
demands for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen imprisoned for 
political reasons, and is bonnd to state that its effect upon the public mind will be 
to alienate opinion still more from the Government and to mahe the path of ordered 
progress still more difficult.” 

The resolution was proposed by Pandit Gopinath Knnzrn and seconded by Mr. 
Vishun Nath. 


National Liberal Federation Connell 

R. T. C. Condemned 

A meeting of the Conned of the National Liberal Federation held at Bombay on 12th. 
March 1933. after four hours' deliberations, passed three lengthy resolutions, expressing 
dissatisfaction at the results of the third Round Tabie Conference, appointinga commit- 
tee consisting of Mr. C. i'. Cbintamani, president. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, ,Mr. V. S. 
Sreenivasa Sastri. Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Ran, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Mr. B. 
S. Knmat. Mr. J. N. Basu. Pandit Hridaynath Knnzrn, LalaManohar Lai, Rao Baha- 
dur K. Y. Brahma and the two general secretaries of the Federation to prepare a 
statement on the coming White Paper, to circulate the same among the members 
of the Council and to lay it before the ensuing session of the Federation next 
month and strongly urging’ the Government to release all political prisoners not con- 
victed of violence as a measure of highest political expediency and hoping that the 
Congress would stop the civil disobedience movement. 

Prominent among those whe attended today’s meeting were Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani. president. Sir Chimanlal Setalved. Sir Cowasji Jehangir (junior), Rao Bahadur 
E. E. JEale, Mr. B. S. Eamaf, Mr. G. K. Devdlmr and Mr. D. G. Dalvi. 

The following is the full text of the resolution regarding the results of the third 
Round Table Conference : — 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India is of the opinion 
that the results of the third Bound Table Conference as embodied in the official 
report are unsatisfactory in view inter alia of the following features of the proposed 
scheme : (1) The absence of any indication as to the date when an all-India federa- 
tion will be inaugurated ; (2) the imposition of a new condition precedent, that a 
Reserve Bank must be established and must function effectively prior to the federal 
constitution begins to operate and the lack of assurance as to what would be done 
in case this condition was not fulfilled at an early date ; (3) the absence of a 
clear enunciation that policy about currency and exchange shall rest with the legis- 
lature ; (4) proposals regarding “defence” which do not confer adequate powers on 
the future Indian legislature to quicken the pace of iDdianisation of the Indian 
Army, to reduce the strength of the British garrison in the country, to control the 
policy regarding military training of nationals, to throw open all ’ranks of Indian 
defence forces to all classes, including the so-called non-martial races with a view to 
achieve complete nationalisation of the army within a reasonable period and to bring 
about a substantial reduction of the huge and unbearable military expenditure of the 
country ; (5) absence of any decision regarding federal finance, constitution of the 
federal legislature and other conditions whereon States would join the federation ; tG) 
the fact that the safeguards devised are excessive and unreasonable and not demon- 
strably in the interests of India and that it is not provided that they shall terminate 
after a short transitional period fixed by statute ; (7) the proposed financial safe- 
guards which constitute a virtual negation of financial powers to the Federal 
Government and legislature ; (S) the proposed statutory provision agamst commercial 
discrimination which is calculated to deprive the future legislature and executive of 
the necessary power to afford protection to Indian trade and industries against unfair 
competition by non-nationals ; (£') the reactionary and far-reaching proposals re- 
garding the special responsibilities of the A iceroy. conferring on him unnecessary 
and wide powers, financial, legislative and administrative, rendering the transfer of 
power in the centre almost nugatary, (10) the absence of provision vesting recruit- 
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meat and conditions of employment of future entrants to public services and com- 
plete control of public servants, present and future, in the Central andl Provincial 
Governments subject to safeguards regarding salaries and pensions of those in ser- 
vice at the date of the coming into operation of the new constitution, (11) vitiation 
of even the proposed provincial autonomy by proposals regarding special powers of 
Governors analogous to those of the Viceroy, with the power lof interference in 
the administration of law and order in the provinces and establishment in provinces 
of second chambers apart from the unsatisfactory constitution of the proposed pro- 
vincial legislative councils which will render very difficult the formation of non-com- 
munal parties based upon differences of policy ; (12) absence of any proposals for 
the abolition of the India Council and a separate office of the Secretary of State for 
India; (13) the lack of any provision regarding fundamental rights and power to 
future legislatures to make needed changes in the constitution without the sanction 
of the British Parliament. 

The Council deems it its duty to emphasise that no constitution can satisfy 
the Country which will not provide for transfer to popular control of the entire 
civil administration, central as well as provincial, subject only to such an irreducible 
minimum of safeguards as is shown to be demonstrably in the interests of India 
and for a transitional period fixed by statute and which will not confer adequate 
powers on the future Government and legislature to take necessary steps to regu- 
late military expenditure, to nationalise the Indian army within a fixed period and 
reduce the strength of the British troops with a view to their eventual elimination. 

In as much as the scheme that has emerged from the discussions of the Round 
Table Conference fails to secure these ends and to approximate to a constitution of 
a self-governing dominion, it would not be a measure of political appeasement 
and is bound to intensify the present acute and wide-spread discontent.’ 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

The Fourteenth Session of the National Liberal Federation was held at the 
Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on the 15th April 1933 nndcr the presidency. of 
Dcwan Bahadur M. Ramehandra Eao. Mr. J. N. JBasu, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in his welcome address, observed : — 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, I extend to you a cordial welcome to 
Calcutta at this momentons session of the National Liberal Federation. It has been 
a great pleasure to ns that at this session of the year many of you have travelled 
long distances to perform a public duty of the highest importance. . We are passing 
through uncertain days when trouble or peace for the future is being shaped. The 
Government of India Act of 1919 laid down that there should be an enquiry once in 
every ten years to decide upon the further advance to be made in the political consti- 
tution of Indin. A new system known as Dyarchy was introduced in the Provinces, 
attempting to combine Bureaucracy with Responsible Government. In actual opera- 
tion the machinery of Dyarchy did not respond in the way expected by the framers 
of it. There were deadlocks in some of the provinces and the administration of the 
transferred departments had to be taken charge of by the Governor. Where Dynr- 
chy was attempted, to be worked, the machinery at the disposal of the Ministers was 
fo heavily, over-weighted with the tendencies and prejudices of the permanent servi- 
ces, that, instead of the people’s voice through Ministers being operative in the Go- 
vernment, the moving springs of the administration remained practically unaltered. 

-“‘ter the. Montagu Reforms had worked for some time, it became apparent that 
nc constitution that they established was incapable of being worked on the basis 
ol real responsibility. 

,v *5? ® ret election after the passing of Montagu Act, the Congress stood out of 
those that had from the commencement desired to give tbo 
fair, trial went in. At the next elections which took place three 
the W; c hi t 1 rL‘ ' Tr ? rnj I arty, which was a powerful wing of the Congress, went to 
,,-rtv In , the Irovincc of Bengal obstruction was resorted to by that 

1 arty so that the establishment of the stable ministry became difficult. 
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In 1024. there was a discussion In the Legislative Assembly about the farther 
widening of the reforms. The Mnddiman Committee was appointed, and there was 
an enquiry as to how the constitution could be broad-based. There was a report 
by a majority of that Committee as also a report by the minority. Bat the insis- 
tent desire for farther expansion, about which there could be no mistake, remained 
unsatisfied. The then Secretary of State for India felt that some step was 
necessary. Lord Birkenhead attemped to meet the situation by the appointment 
of an all-British Commission. It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
happened in this country after the appointment of the Simon Commission. 
Except a few sectional and class interests, the whole of the country refused 
to be in any way associated with the work of the Commission. The 
people as a" whole kept itself aloof from the Commission. The large 
political organizations and those public men who had worked for the general 
advancement irrespective of special interests or of classes and creeds felt that they 
conld not in the best interests of their country and with due regard to her prestige 
take part in the work of the Commission. Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
proceeded on the basis of the scrappy and one-sided materials placed before them 
supplemented by what the permanent oScials thought fit to bring before them. 

Lord Irwin saw the difficulty of imposing a constitution on India from outside 
without the assent of the people. He therefore conceived the idea of a Bound Table 
Conference where representatives of Great Britain and of India should confer toge- 
ther and try to rub off their angularities with a view to arrive at a common 
agreement regarding the future constitution of onr country. 

When thsT first Bound Table Conference was convoked there was no definite pro- 
posal that Indian States should Join the British Provinces to constitute a Federa- 
tion. But before the delegates to the first Bound Table had reached England, the 
idea of a Federation had been developed and a certain number of British Indian 
delegate as well as some of the Baling Chiefs accepted the idea of Federation as the 
form for the Central Government of India. 

The details of the constitution of the Central Executive and the Central Legis- 
latures were partly gone into at the first Conference, but the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment to some extent stood in the way of a careful study of the conditions under 
which the Indian States conld combine with the British 'Indian Pro vinos in order 
to constitute a Federation. 

Shortly after the first Bound Table commenced it was apparent that too much 
care was being bestowed on questions of minor interest. Questions of the political 
status of the people in general and their political power receded to the background 
while questions of the interests of certain services and of certain commercial men 
and the voice of some who were there to represent certain minority communities 
appeared to attract an amount of attention wholly disproportionate to the importance 
of the issues involved in building the chariot of the State. The free and smooth 
movement of the wheels was neglected while much greater attention was paid than 
wrs needed in fitting up the brakes and clogs, so that the chariot that was designed 
as a result of the discussions was likely to be one that conld hardly move because 
of the various obstructions put In the way of free movement. 

The second and :the third Bound Table Conferences concerned themselves to a 
large extent with questions which were not deemed to be of importance in the fram- 
ing of other constitutions. _ The deliberations of those Conferences gave rise to the 
idea amongst many people in this country that the rights and liberties of the people 
in general were matters of much smaller importance Phan the interests of certain 
public services and special privileges to certain minorities and similar smaller ques- 
tions. The demand voiced fay all classes and creeds of Indians for Dominion Status for 
their country was for the time being brushed aside while demands of the services 
as regards * future appointment and control met with a ready hearing, and the 
demands of certain creeds and classes who were not in a majority for special treat- 
ment in excess not only of their proportion in the population but also of their im- 
portance from the point of view of their education and their contribution to the 
public life of the country, also received a ready hearing. 

The Liberals have always been opposed to separate communal representations by 
means of Communal Electorate are Eeservations of Seats on a communal basis. 
Different commnnitis and creeds have existed in all countries and In all ages, but 
the countries that_ have made greatest progress have been those that have not 
emphasised the differences between creeds and classes, but have provided even 
treatment for all without distinction of creed or class. 
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For some special reason of which we are not aware, it was thought thnt India 
should be treated in a special way. The British Indian representatives at the Round 
Tables were asked to arrive at a communal settlement. It was forgotten that once 
the poison of different clasees and creeds is introduced it is difficult to eradicate the 
poison. When the Minto-Moriey Reforms first introduced separte communal representa- 
tion in this country, it was expected that after a little time separatist tendencies 
would disappear, but the flame of separatism has not been permitted to die out. 
There have been persistent attempts in some quarters to keep the flame alive by vari- 
ous devices. . , , 

After the failure of the British Indian Delegates to nrrive at a communal settle- 
msnt and after the curious documents known as the Minorities Pact came into be- 
ing, came the Communal Award of the Prime Minister. _ It sought to create mutual 
jealousies and differences amongst the people and to divide them into contending fac- 
tions and served to deprive them of a common platform and of a common patrotism. 
The Communal Award not only seeks to build up stone walls between the Hindus nnd 
Mahomcdans but it also seeks to divide the Hindus into contending factions.^ Other 
constitutions provide for the upholding of the rights of individuals and minorities 
through the help of Judicial Tribunals. In India it has been sought to create sta- 
tutory devices for taking away power from those who by their work in the past for 
the uplift of the people and for general world progress have shown their ability to 
shoulder responsibility. Power has been sought to be placed on new and in mnny 
cases untried shoulders. What is worse, the differential treatment has given rise to 
a spirit of antagonism which did not previously exist and which will take a little 
time to subside. There is no doubt that devices like these cannot last. But they 
will tumble down only after more discontent has spread. In other Provinces 6ome 
minorities though backward in education and in contribution to general public ad- 
vancement have been given heavy weightage, while in Bengal, heavy weightage has 
not gone to an important minority community but to a majority community capable 
of looking after itself. There is no common principle underlying the communal 
divisions and proportions have been fixed on a basis difficult to understand. 

After the Communal Award, followed the White Paper, which can hardly be said 
to be a message of peace and goodwill. It is profusely punctuated with hesitation 
and mistrust. It has not so far struck the chord of mutual trust or goodwill in the 
minds of the people of this country. We belong to a cautions and patient political 
group. Wc resist being borne down by passing phases or impulses. But ns the year 
roll by, we have noticed with concern the growth in India of distrust nnd discontent. 
It was for Britain, which has the controlling voice, to make an unmistakeablc gesture. 
I only trust that the lessons of history and true appreciation of the forces that move 
humanity will not be lost sight of and that in ultimately shaping the constitutions 
such form and life woald be given to it that it can function a3 a self-governing unit 
developing its own individuality united to Great Britain by bounds of amity nnd 
common interest. 

I do not refer to the details of the scheme as outlined in the White Paper. 
The uncertainty about the establishment of central responsibility, the 
legislative power given to the head of the executive administration, the 
placing of the All Indin services under the control of the Secretary of 
State, some of the commercial and financial safeguards and various other details are 
matters about which there is grave anxiety nnd concern. Our discussions in course 
of our sessions will 6how where difficulties will arise in the practical working of the 
constitution. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s Advice 

In proposing Di wan Bahadur Ramachandrn Rao to be the President of the 
session, the lit. Bonblc V. S. Srinivasa Sastri I (says a “Liberty” report), 
pointed out that Mr. J. N. _ Basn, Chairman of the Reception Committee had 
the ruling characteristics of the Liberals were caution nnd patience. “Our 
rrnnt Iv.nV ,.P r0!: ecdcd the speaker, “is not less important because the streets in 
_i,i, ° 1 ar ? not . crowded, because the policemen can go about their business 

nmidsTsccncs' ormoderatffin 1 nnd'pcace.” 01 ' bC “ U5 ° ° Ur BpCCChC3 nrC ddiVCml 

One of CI Ea ' d : “I am sometimes supposed to play a dubious part, 
life ot which I nm^nt CTrap:lper3 c ,bc i 0tbcI ^ ny ’ br0URbt l0 hgnt something in my 
political field which I wkhT p^3ras^l°Tn lt p.art C . r,b2a l ° b ° dcKrCC ° f inflacncc in lbc 
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Assuming that I have that influence I wonder how I shall use it to-day. 

In the rear 1930 I was deputed by the Government of India to give evidence 
on their behalf for the Indian community before a Joint Committee of Parliament 
then enquiring into the affairs of East ’Africa, the idea being to bring to their 
notice the chief features of the case of the Indian community in the colony of 
Kenya, which has been for years in an acute condition. Their political relations 
with the white community i'n that part of the world have not been altogether 
happy. About 1922 this difference reached a very acute stage. A solution was then 
made by the Cabinet which like many other* solutions in the political field only 
left the political situation worse than ever. In 1930 I had to speak: from a very 
hard brief indeed. The committee's labonrs were chiefly directed to find out how 
far the political status of Kenya might be advanced "from that of a colony to 
responsible government. The European community made strong representadon in 
their behalf and it was chiefly to discovering how" their demand could be met that 
the attention of the committee was directed. 

In putting onr case to them I came upon an unexpected difficulty. The white 
community through their representatives made a startling statement that they would 
t 2 ke back their demand and that they would bring them forward if they thought 
fit at a later time. It was somewhat strange that the principal agitators for a 
great change should come before the Parliamentary Committee and ask that their 
agitation should be ignored and that the old condition should be left as it was. 

~ The explanation was somewhat, if I might say so. underground. It was some- 
thing to this effect. The Government of the day* was Labour Government ; and as 
yon Know, the policy of. generally speaking, equality of races and communities is 
not particularly friendly to ideas of domination and exploitation with which lives 
of Britishers in outlying parts of the Empire are chiefly bound np. They found, 
as a matter of fact, "that the political atmosphere of Great Britain was not auspi- 
cious to their demands and it would be wise for them to lie low for a while until 
the chance of political life in England might bring to power a Government likely to 
be more friendly to their particular demands. 

This long story might seem to you to be irrelevant but it should not be for- 
gotten that I began by saying that I" am wondering how I should use my political 
influence of the "first order if~I commanded that. 

I believe our political fortune is now at such a low ebb that if I could I would 
really withdraw national demands for a while. I would beg our leaders not to 
press them forward on this occasion, for they seem to be coming up against a 
dead wall with results which might be somewhat worse. 

I do not offer you that counsel of despair. The only reason for that is not that 
it would not be w"ise to do it if it were possible but that it- is impossible. 

\Te cannot stop the political machine from moving at our bidding. A great deal 
of momentum has been gathered. Not we are in charge of the machine — not one 
party or one community. Britishers, Hindus or Mahomedans — interests of all binds 
— this country of India has been called a country of minority and interests — it is 
these who have got hold of the machine. It is bound to operate. 

Our business is to see that we take a hand in it if possible, and that if we 
cannot improve, we shall, at least sec that we do not go back. This is not the 
time, therefore when we can afford merely to stand by and let things pass. If we 
had wisdom, experience, moderation, power of persuasion and quiet influence, real 
efficiency, this is the time to display them in their fullest strength. 

I therefore am deliberately of opinion that they are wrong who would advise to 
leave things to themselves, it seems to me that if we are to contribute our share 
to the result, we cannot do it better than under the guidance of Dewan Bahadur 
Ramchandra Eao. ,: 

The Presidential Address 

Daren Bahadur II. Rancf.ar.dra Rco, President of the Conference, delivered a 
lengthy address. He began by saying that they were meeting to-day at a time of 
unexampled stress and strife throughout the world. A vast volume of hatred, just 
and unjust, partly social, partly nationalist, partly the mere reaction of intolerable 
misery had grown up everywhere. The reactions of the world movements on the 
economic and political life of this country, had created a most serious situation. 
The agrarian problem throughout India was very acute and the tillers of the soil 
were not able to pay their Avay. It was impossible to foresee the very grave 
consequences of the indefinite * prolongation of the present depression and the 
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continued fall cf the commodity prices as a whole. Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir 
George Schuster tvere nerer vreary of congratulating tbcmselres on the maintenance 
of tlie financial stability of this country as evidenced by the flotation of Government 
loans. But they had never realised the consequences flowing from the present 
helpless condition to which the people had been reduced by the high level ot 
taxation. None but the blind could fail to notice the cumulative effect of the 
conditions prevailing at the present day throughout the country. 


Proceeding, Mr. Ramachandra Rao said . . ... 

Grave as the economic and financial situation is, the political situation is still 
graver. The spirt of world politics since the termination of the Great \\ ar and its 
reactions of India and the march of events in this country _ since the introduction 
of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have strengthened the Indian National Movement 
to such an extent that the Indian political problem has tow become a world prob- 
lem. It was during Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty that the movement attained a momen- 
tum, which, if it was not wisely handled, would have ended in irretrievable disaster. 
The five years of bis term of office as Governor-General have therefore, been regar- 
ded as years of destiny for India. His personality and that of the great protago- 
nist of Indian freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, have caught the imagination of the people 
and rivetted thejatteotion of the whole world on India ns perhaps nothing else had 
done. These two have played a very great part in the recent political history of this 
country. Lord Irwin laid" down his office in April 1931 to the universal regret of 
the people of this country. But it was during nis Viceroyalty _ that a fundamental 
permanent change in both the quality and character of India's relationship with 
Great Britain took place. This chang'e was fittingly and truly symbolised by the 
summoning of the Round Table Conference, and the settlement known ns the Gau- 
dhi-Irwin Pact”. The change was intended to secure co-operation between Great 
Britain and India on equal terms in the framing of the Indian constitution nnd 
India’s participation in shaping its own political destiny. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact is 
an emphatic negation of an Imperial philosophy which is out of date and out of 
harmony with the present-day facts. It is an'open recognition of the fact that a 
willing and contented India can be kept within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, only by an agreement with the people of this country. But this settlement 
was not to the liking of the official hierarchy and the Pact was looked upon ns an 
alliance with lawlessness and disorder and ns an exhibition of weakness on the part 
of Lord Irwin. The precipitate arrest and imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi on bis 
return to India after the second sessions of the Round Table Conference was one of 


the gravest blunders in the recent political history of this country. Sir Samuel 
Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon have often congratulated themselvc.s on 
the outward calm that has been produced by their present policy. Bnt cverybodv 
who knows the political forces now working in the country, knows also very well 
that the irritation and unrest caused by this policy has driven discontent under- 
ground. Mahatma Gandhi, therefore, still dominates ’ the political situation thongh 
he is in prison and away. Political settlement without his goodwill and co-operation 
cannot be an enduring one. Whatever be the differences of opinion between ns nnd 
him as to methods and outlook, the cause that he represents is the cause of Indiau 
freedom so dear to all sections of the Indian people. In the felicitous words of onr 
distinguished friend, the Eight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at the opening ses- 
sion of the Round Table Conference, the men and women who are following the 
lead of the Mahatran “are not hereditary criminals ; they are savage barbarian hor- 
des ; they arc not the sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British institutions. 
They arc men of culture, men of honour, most of them men wbo have made their 
mark in the profession. They are onr kinsmen, both in spirit and by blood. It is a 
sense of political grievance that has placed them in this position which wo view 
with fo much distrust and so much disapprobation. Remove that discontent nnd 
yon will find them alongside you, working the new constitution that we shall frame 
to its highest issues nnd drawing from those new inslitntions that wc frame all the 
. 2 f Tr “ Ic l . tb( V nre capable'’. If these words of wisdom had been borne in 
n * ’.L • p ^ scnt y e P rfS cntntives of His Majesty's Government in India would not 

R«nnS h T,i.i« n ' n I>0,,t T Trblch Produced the very conditions to avoid which the 
irrV i w t i,:. Con ^ eTc ^ cc Tras , summoned. It i=, therefore, a grave mistake to sup- 
Sonot ^n»lm,r,""L has TTcak , encd or tha t Pie political forces behind the Mahatma 
revival of the ~Cinlwf Cnp ^ a dominant position in the politics of this conntrv. The 
Sent aiM a ? d ,'. he PmiHtcnt refusal of His Majesty’s Govern- 

uthontics in India to release him and his political associates 
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nnt3 they cake and open confession — or ~fc.it virtually amounts to It —that they 
Life been beaten is a complete reversal or tfce Irwin ijolicy, Sir Samuel H care's 
declaration that be does cot tract a drawn battle between the Government and the 
Indian National Congress shows tfce spirit animating British policy to-day in dealing 
with an essentially political problem. Tfce appeasement of tfce people and tfce pro- 
motion of good understanding fcetvreen tfce Government and tfce political leaders cf 
tfce conn try cannot be secured tiii there is a c hangs of spirit. Tfce obdcracy of tfce 
Government in this matter, col "ribs tanning tfce repeated reauests of oar leaders, has 
added considerably to tfce difficulties of the situation. 

The great chance in tfce political atmosphere in this conntrv since we last met 
cnder tfce presidency of my {distinguished friend. Mr. C.*Y. Chintamani. is dne 
mainly to tfce change of Government in Great Britain. A greal financial and politi- 
cal crisis fcadjjvertabea tfce Labour Government which went out of office and men 
like Messrs. Wedgwood Benn. Petfawmk Lawrence end .Lees Smith who did yeoman 
service to err cause _aud whose broadminded sympathy with onr politicaraspirs- 
tiocs was beyond all praise disappeared from the scene, and we thus lost their 
valnabie service to India. Tbs advent of the National Government snd of a new 
Parliament daring the Second Session of the Round Table Conference, constitutes 
one of the most dramatic developments in tfce history of British political life. These 
events_fcave had the most far-reaching consequences on tfce work of the Second 
and laird Sessions of tfce Eoand Table Conference and in tfce formulation of the 
proposals contained in tfce White Paper. We have been frequently assured by 
some of tfce members of tfce present Government that there is no change in the 
spirit of British policy or in its outlook towards India in conseqnecceof these 
politics! changes in Great Britain. Daring recent years many expressive politics! 
phrases indicative of different mental attitudes in relation to India' have come into 
vogue in British Parliamentary life. Mr. Wedgwood Bonn's very memorable phrase 
‘‘the Birkenhead tons' 1 can cever be forgotton. "Irwinism" was freely used in tfce 
debates of the House of Lords_ where Lord Burnham described it as"‘ : tfce quintes- 
sence of weakness.’' Even ‘‘Wiltingdonism'' has come into vogue as an antithesis 
to “Irrinism.'' Whatever be tfce valtte of tfce assurances that are given to tfce 
contrary, nobody acquainted with tfce present day tendencies of political life in 
Great Brita'n wifi say that tfce change from the late Government snd the late 
Parliament to tfce present Government and tfce present Parliament does not indicate 
s change of attitude in regard to tfce political problems of India. Tfce huge 
Conservative majority of tte present Parliament has been regretted even by some of 
tfce prominent leaders of tfce Party and is a source of great embarrassment" to them. 
Tfce British Parliamentary system is based on an effective Opposition snd in the 
case of the present Parliament, tfce Opposition has become so weak in numbers and 
prestige teat it has ceased to be an effective check oa the actions of tfce Government. 

It is widely felt however, in tfc_e_country that many politicians who belong to the 
‘■'govern or get ont"_ school of British politics are now in Parliament, and tfce 
recent British poricy _ in relation to India is not s little due to the pressure 
exercised by tfc.se politicians on those _ charged with the administration of Indian 
affairs. We do not see anywhere the spirit of conciliation and good-will and the 
desire to come to and enduring settlement between tfce Indian people and the British 
nation. The doctrine of force has again been enthroned in tfce counsels of tfce 
Government. I venture to think, however, that tfce responsibility be palced on the 
shoulders of Government. There was much that was done by bo’tfc the sides which 
precipitated the crisis with such disturbing effects on the course or events in this 
country. Of tfce two principal actors _ in tfce present political s’age in India His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon. tfce present Viceroy, a few days after his arrival in this 
conntrv. expressed a wish that fce might go down to history as the first constitutional 
Governor-General cf India. _ a wish and ambition, I believe, fce still cherishes. 
Within a few months after iris arrival, fce took tfce responsibility for initiating a policy 
of repression, which, even according tollr. Winston Churchill, is the most severe 
since tfce Indian mutinv. The suspension of the ordinary laws of tfce country, the 
reign of ordinances and tfce revival of all kinds of excesses for a whole year was 
tfce result cf this policy. In regard to^tfce Mahatma, it is conceded on all bands 
that wfc-n fce returned' to India, fce fcaa no Intention whatever to revive the Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

Tfce fact, probably is. that both tfce Government of India and the Indian National 
Congress did net shake off their war mentality even after tfce Pact. It was well- 
known that tfce former had completed their preparations for meeting tfce revival of 
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Civil Disobedience while in certain Provinces politics had taken a turn which had 
caused grave misgivings even to Congressmen. Had Lord W illiDgdon gi^cn an 
opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi to have a heart-to-heart talk with him, ^mich 
desired, it is very probable that the history of the last fifteen months would have 
been very different. That two such men should be responsible for the present state 
of things is a tragedy. The Indian political firmament, is, therefore, thickly clouded 
and cannot improve till the realities of the situation are again recognised. The 
Government of India have entirely failed to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
consideration of the proposals of His Majesty’s Government contained in the \vhite 
Paper. After the declarations made from time to time, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would endeavour to frame a constitution for India based upon the willing 
consent of the people of this country, it is inconceivable that they should now pro- 
ceed to enact a new constitutional structure for India without giving an opportunity 
to the many men and women who are now in prison to Eay what they think of it. 
The words of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in regard to the many 
men and women who are now in prison to say what they think of it. - The words 
of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in regard to the constitutional settle- 
ment between India and Britain are still ringing in our ears. He said : — “The onlv 
way of achieving the end is by a synthesis of the best statesmanship of the East and 
"West, by the collaboration of the two parties working side by side, not in any 
huckstering spirit as to who would get the best of a bad bargain, not with a _ view 
to this or that individual, or this or that commnnity gaining advantage or victory 
over a rival, but with the sole purpose of creating ana perpetuating a prosperous, 
strong, contended India, embracing both British India and the States as an honoured 
member of the British Commonwealth of Xations.” A successful working of the 
future constitution of India can only be secured by carrying out the spirit of the 
message or Lord Irwin. In bringing the present proposals for the future Indian 
Constitution for final consideration in the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
to-day, His Majesty’s Government have entirely failed to recognise the requirements 
of the situation. The proposals contained in the White Paper have already 
been subjected to a good deal of criticism throughout the country in the public 
press, in the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Legislature, in Conferences 
and Associations, in communal organisations and by public men of all schools of 
political thought. The one striking note of all these utterances is a Eense of pro- 
found disappointment with these proposals. His Majesty’s Government cnnnot now 
be under any mistake about the reception of these proposals in this country. 
Before referring to the proposals in detail, I Fhould like to place before you two 
outstanding facts. In judging of the present scheme, we cannot forget what nationalist 
India has been demanding all these years and the pledges made by His Majesty’s 
Government from time to time. 


The question is whether the proposals now made in the White Paper havo 
carried out these solemn pledges and whether the scheme adumbrated therein lays 
the foundation necessary for raising India to the status of a self-governing 
Dominion. _ The answer to this question can only be in the negative. The only 
way in which these pledges can be carried out is to give us a constitutional charter 
which, while recognising the status of Iudia as equal to the other Eelf-governing 
Dominions, would provide us with the structure of a constitution which would 
filially establish the same form of Government as prevails in the self-governing 
Dominions without a periodical examination by Parliament of the Indian problem. 
Even the Indian Statutory Commission dwelt at length on the evils of a temporary 
constitution and they devoted a whole chapter to the mechanism of advance. In 
tneir view the new Constitution should, as far as possible, contain with itself 
provision for its own development without any revision at stipulated intervals. The 
statement made in the recent debate of the House of Commons by Sir Samuel 
Hoare that Britain’s pledge to India was not the grant of self-government as all 
"f-, a 7 e been thinking, but the continuous bestowal of new instalments of 
constitutional progress has, therefore, come as a surprise and has caused the most 
protounci disappointment throughout the country. His interpretation of the 
ri vcntu , re , t0 <L a >’. , is totally opposed to the letter and the spirit of the 
r?“ dc f° rd I , nvi " a!ld , by the Prime Minister on behalf of His 
Government at the .Round Table Conference. The Conference was not 
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circumstances. me do not see anywhere in the scheme, any attempts made by His 
Majesty's Government to set up'lndin ns a self-governing Dominion from now. or 
to lead to it in the near future," with a period of transition, during which certsin 
powers will be reserved in the hands of His Majesty's Government. 

There is another equally important feature of the present proposals which had 
greatly disturbed the public mind. Sir Samuel Hoare gave the most emphatic 
assurances that His Majesty's Government are committed to the simultaneous 
introduction of responsibility at the Centre and Provincial autonomy in the Pro- 
vinces and that His Majesty's Government will do everything in their power to 
remove all obstacles to the Federation. Notwithstanding these assurances, nothing 
has beep done so far to remove the existing obstacles. On the other hand, the 
difficulties in the way of the Federation have been still further accentuated. A mere 
enumeration of all of them together will show the stupendous nature of the 
conditions set for the purpose. In " the first place, the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank is a pre-requisite to the inauguration of responsible government at the Centre 
but the establishment or the Back cannot be undertaken “until the Indian budgetary 
position is assured and until the existing short term debt is substantially reduced 
and adequate reserves have been accumulated acd also until the India's normal 
export surplus has been restored." These are all dependent on world economic 
conditions and he would be a bold man who can prophesy when these conditions 
will be fulfilled and when the Reserve Bank will be established. In the second 
place. His Majesty's Government have stated that the Federal constitution can only 
be brought into o*peration when the rulers of the States representing ‘hot less than 
half the population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than half of the 
seats to be allotted in the Federal Upper Chamber" shall have executed instruments 
of accession. It was expected that 'the rulers of the States would be able to give 
an indication of their minds in this respect. The recent proceedings of the Chamber 
of Princes have, however, not only given ns no indication, but have strengthened 
the doubts that have existed as regards the creation of an All-India Federation. On 
the top of these difnculties, the White Paper lays down a further condition that 
the Federation cannot be brought into being unles’s both the Houses of Parliament 
present an address to the Crown with a prayer for the promulgation of a Royal 
Proclamation for bringing the Federation into'being. Apparently, the procedure in 
the British constitution for the issue of a Proclamation after the presentation of 
the address by both the Houses is intended to mark the solemnity of the occasion 
and has some' constitutional importance. The White Paper has made provision for 
the solution of all kinds of conceivable situations in the working of the new 
constitution. If it is expressly provided in the new Constitution Act that the 
Federation can be brought into "being only after the presentation of an address by 
both the Houses of Parliament, one may legitimately ask what is to happen if one 
of the two Houses refuses to vote the address for" the promulgation of the procla- 
mation. Is the inauguration of the Federation to waitlill the differences 
between the two Houses are solved ? In the face of all these difficulties _ for 
the creation of an All-India Federation some inherent and some contrived, 
anxiety has been felt that if the tederation does not materialise, the question 
of responsibility at the British India Centre should be immediately taken up, 
and representations have been made to His Majesty's Government on this 
matter during the sittings of the third Session of the Round Table Conference. 
His Majesty's Government have, therefore, stated in the White Paper that 
“ if causes ijeyond their control should place obstacles in the way of their pro- 
gramme for the introduction of a Federation Constitution, they would take steps_ to 
review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion". Notwithstanding 
this express statement in the White Paper. Sir John Simon has stated in the debate 
“ with the greatest firmness and without* any qualification whatever that he under- 
stood to be the Government's ana Sir Samuel Scare's policy that if the conditions 
for an all-India Federation are not fulfilled it was not proposed in the White Paper 
that there should be development of self-government at the centre". This statement 
has cot been contradicted by Sir Samuel Hoare and is a fundamental departure 
from the considered decisions of His Majesty's Government. 

The one prevailing note of all the utterances of Indian representatives at the three 
session of the Rc-una Table Conference was that British India will not accept any 
constitution unless provision is made therein for responsibility at the centre. In bis 
opening speech in the recent debate. Sir Samuel Hoare has "himself admitted this 
fact. "Every one" he said, “was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces 
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but we must realise that there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a 
reasonable atmosphere of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals 
covering the Federal Centre’’. The desire to enact a constitution with the willing 
consent of the people of this country, has altogether disappeared and Sir John 
Simon apparently desires to force a constitutional scheme on India whether there is 
good-will of the people behind it or not. We have already spent three years in dis- 
cussing and considering the problem of an all-India Federation, and if it fads to 
materialise, we have no assurance as regards the introduction of responsibility in tho 
British India Central Government, ana Sir John Simon has gone so far as to stato 
that this matter will not come up for considering. I have referred to these two 
matters at the outset as they go to the root of the whole scheme. Without a modi- 
fication of the scheme in these two essential matters there is no chance of the 
acceptance of the proposals in the country. 

The insistence of the Princes that their sovereignty should be fully preserved and 
respected, that their rights under treaties, sanads or engagements should remain 
“inviolate and inviolable’’ and that the rights and obligations of the Crown to the 
States should remain wholly un-a!tered after the establishment of the Federation 
was somewhat inconsistent with their desire to enter an All-India Federation. Tho 
creation of the Federation necessarily involved not ODly a surrender in the sover- 
eignty of the Princes in regard to matters placed within the Federal sphere, but also 
the modification of the rights and obligations of the Crown to the same extent; 
otherwise, the existence of the Federal Government on the one side and that of the 
Crown on the other with all its rights and obligations, must end in conflict of autho- 
rity in the federal sphere and the position of the Indian States under such a_ state 
of things could never be happy. Though there was no express statement in tho 
White Paper as to how far the lights and obligations of the Crown in relation to 
the Indian States would he modified by the establishment of the Federation, it was 
clear that the creation of a separate office of the Viceroy apart from (he Goveroor- 
General for the exercise of the functions of the Crown in regard to the Indian 
States in the non-federal sphere, was necessarily based on this assumption. 

It was essential, the President observed, that the Governor-General-in-Council should 
continue to be the Agent of the Crown perhaps with the exception of personn! matters 
such as succession, etc. In case of a conflict between the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General, nobody conld have any doubt that the Viceroy would win in the long run. 

„ A number of other points in the Scheme of Federal Constitution outlined in the 
White Paper, were discussed by Mr. Eamchandra Eao. After dealing with the mili- 
tary safeguards, financial safeguards, commercial safeguards and safeguards of the 
services, Air. Eamchandra Eao said : “The division of resources between the Fede- 
ration and (he Units has been one of the outstanding difficulties of the scheme. The 
supreme importance of an adequate financial Eystem for the maintenance of a stable 
Federal Government in the country fully capable of discharging the duties entrusted 
to it is obvious. The Peel Committee, the Percy Committee, and the Davidson Com- 
mittee have examined the problem of finance in all its aspects and made various 
recommendations on the subject. The third session of the Conference tried to har- 
monise all these proposals and has put forward a tentative Ecbcrne and the proposals 
in the V hite Paper are practically the same as those generally discussed at the Con- 
ference. Nevertheless, there are many parts of the scheme on which no fmcl ngree- 
raont has been reached. Alany of the difficulties of Federal Finance arc due to tho 
unwillingness of the States to permit direct taxation by the Federation for Federal 
purposes in their own territories. The States will not agree to the imposition of in- 
e0 v^ < w* ! 'ii 1U *heir area for federal purposes and the Corporation tax is the only tax 
wtnetj they have consented to levy. The proportion in which the income-tax is to ho 
snared between the Federation and the P.ovinces has not yet been decided. It is 
believed that the Provincial share of this tax will be something between 25 and 50 
jW- CCnl l)Ut " !C Provinces will be permitted to levy a surcharge on Income-tax for 
cir own purposes. But whenever the Federal Legislature is obliged to impose Fur- 
, on taxes on income in British India the Federating States will pav a pro- 
thn contribution to the Federal revenues but without the obligation of levying 

tionc” an lnc 9 me 'tax. The existence of “immunities” and “contribu- 

nliralci ti,’ W ,‘ la l cs Indian revenues are other factors which have com- 

Northwfc Fm!!.- 0 1 b 1 u ? l:on ' „9 n , l0 P these we have deficit provinces like 

from federal r°r Smd nl ,' d 0riEfft > which would receive subventions 
Tears In nit Iw" uc - 8 and l * 10S ° •pay he permanent or terminable after n period of 
the e circumstnuccs it is clear that the present scheme of Federal finance 
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is transitions! and tost a farther enquiry into the whole scheme of financing the 
Federation is {Heritable. 

„ In bringing this imperfect examination of the problems relating to an All-India 
rederation to a cIo_~e. I desire to say that much of my criticism aboat the working 
of the Federal Legislature and the Federal Executive is equally applicable to the 
provincial sphere. The special responsibilities and discretionary powers of the Gover- 
nors are more or less tse same as those of the Governor-General. They will have 
the same autocratic powers in the administration and the minister’s responsibilities 
are crippled in all directions. The Governors will have the power of enacting the 
Governors Acts. Ordinances and also have extraordinary powers in regard to the 
appropriation of revenue. In many respects the position of the Ministers will be 
much worse than i; is under the existing constitution and the Governors will have 
the right of over-ruling the Ministers at every turn. It has been suggested by some 
of the Governors of the Provinces that these safeguards and discriminatory powers 
for carrying out their special responsibilities are not intended to be exercised often 
and that their exercise by them will largely depend upon the Ministers and the 
legislatures. This is not the view that has been taken of these safeguards in the 
Parliamentary discussions. The question as to what view the Governors wilt take of 
their action in any case must be perpetnally present in the minds of the ministers 
and a free and unfettered exercise of their responsibilities in the circumstances is 
impossible.'’ 

Dealing at some length the problem of defence. Mr. Eamaehandra Rao pleaded 
for a new orientation of military policy. 

It is a matter of the utmost 'regret, he said, that His Majesty's Government Lava 
practically refused tc face the implications of the new policy. The only reference 
In the White Paper to the pace of Indianisation of the Army "is that it would be com- 
mended to the Governor-General in the Instrument of Instructions. This practically 
means that while His Majesty's Government are pledged to the transfer of respon- 
sibility to Indian shoulders, they have practically refnsed to adopt any reasonable 
measures to transfer the defence" of the country to Indian shoulders. For all these 
reasons it is absolutely necessary that we should strongly press for a new orienta- 
tion of the policy of railitarv organisation in this country. We must demand for a 
definite scheme for the gradual withdrawal of British troops and for the creation 
of a National Army in which every class and community should be allowed to 
shoulder the burden of defence and given the opportunities to serve in the army. It 
is essential that the Army should, as far as possible, be drawn from all classes and 
areas and that the responsibility for the defence of the country should be brought 
home to ali sections of the population. This responsibility for national defence 

cannot be discharged merely by contributing a certain amount of money to meet 

the Military expenditure "for the maintenance of a professional Army drawn only 
from particular classes. In fact, the National aspect of defence must be brought 

home to every citizen in this country. This is* the fundamental change that we 

demand on the inauguration oi the constitution and an announcement of this hew policy 
by His Majesty's Government and the steps taken to give effect to it will be the 
only way in which they can convince our countrymen ' of the sincerity of their 
intentions. Unless these steps are taken. I have no doubt that the past policy will 
still dominate the situation and the nationalisation of the Army will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ramchandra Rao said : — 

We are already on the highway for the creation of another Ireland in this 
country and the present scheme is not, I venture to say, of a kind that will diver: 
the course of events. Unless the present _ proposal are "very substantially improved, 
there is no chance of any political peace in this country. We mav be driven te accept 
an imperfect constitution" bat even a poor constitution "may wort and yield results 
if a strong and united party in this country with its roots "among the masses is bent 
upon extracting from it the utmost that it "would yield. The essential need, there- 
fore. is united Action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme crisis 
in the affairs of the countrv. Many of those who have preceded us in this national 
struggle have been gathered to their fathers, while some of us who are still in the 
field' belong to a fast vanishing generation. Mv Lst words are, therefore, addressed 
to the younger men whom I see before me and who have to carry on the fight for 
our national freedom till our emancipation is fully 'assured. Difficult as your task 
is, do not despair, for despair is a keynote of failure. Tho pendulum may "be swing- 
ing forward sud backward, but the hand of invisible time is perpetually "marking its 
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progress on the dial of the destiny of our country. There is no royal road to free- 
dom. Reverses there must be; but reverses should only stiffen yonr backs. I crpect 
you, therefore, to carry on the fight for the evolutionary progress of our country 
and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is reached. 


SECOND DAY-CALOUTTA, THE 17th. APRIL 1933 


1. Release of Political Prisoners 

At the Liberal Federation to-day, Mr. J. N. Basu moved a resolution that “while 
disapproving of the Civil Disobedience Movement, the Federation emphatically pro- 
tests against the method of repression employed by the Government which have led 
to an increase of discontent by reason of needless and unjustifiable harshness and to 
growing alienation of public opinion. The Federation urges equally on grounds of 
expediency and justice, the release, vrithont delay, of Mahatma Gandhi and other Con- 
gressmen, convicted mostly of technical offences, involving non-violence, or detained 
without trial under the ordinances and special laws which are a continuation there- 
of. At the same time, the Federation makes an earnest appeal to the Congress to aban- 
don the Civil Disobedience Movement in order to avoid further misery and suffering 
and in the best interests of the country. The Federation equally appeals to the 
Government to adopt a policy of wise conciliation. 

Mr. Basu said that the non-co-operation movement which was born of despnir, 
had dono much more injury to the people themselves, than to those agninst whom 
it was directed. He advised his countrymen not to give way to a spirit of despair 
but to go on in a spirit of trust. He appealed to Britain to so regulate her action 
and policy that there might be no further spread of the exasperation and ill-felling 
now existing, 

Mr. N. At. Joshi (Bombay), seconding the resolution, said thnt he was not one 
of those who held the view that every form of Civil Disobedience was unconstitu- 
tional, but Liberals could not approve of Civil Disobedience in any form ns a 
matter of policy. To the Congress ho would say thnt although constitutional 
means might be long and tedious, still they should' be adopted as being the right 
one. To the Government he would say that although law and order might be 
established by extraordinary measures like ordinances, these Bhould not be resorted 
to in the interests of the liberty and freedom of non-Congressmen. The time had 
come when both the parties should cry a halt. Let the Government remember 
that the countiy was much greater than the Congrc.53 and the parly. 

The resolution was passed. 


2. Resolution on the White Paper 
The Rt. Hon'ble Air. J r . S. Srinivasa Sastri then moved ' — 

(a) The national Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound 
disappointment at the proposals of Indian Constitutional Reform embodied in the 
White Paper of March 15, 1933. The proposals do not advance India to the 
status of a Dominion, and nowhere is there even a mention of this ns the objective. 
They are overweighted by Safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians 
and which arc not only not demonstrably in the interests of India during a 
transitional period, but arc much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. 
These proposals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible 
Indian Governments. 

(b) The Federation desires to make it clear, once again, that no scheme of re- 
forms can meet Indie s requirements, or satisfy Indian Kational aspirations, or allay 
political discontent which docs not confer the full status and powers of n Dominion 
on India within a short period fixed by the statute. 

Vr). /'l ^ i 1C .u' fc T> c ^ t 'i 0n , is ,. slron fdy in favour of an All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India and the Indian States, and on lines consistent with 
responsible Government and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern- 
- n11 «“q« ".^efsary to bring this about without anv avoidable delay and 

r-\ *E ch £T usly the reform of Provincial Government's. 

the Luiurat;nn r nf nVT 110 . 1 - appr °'' e of the conditions laid down ns precedent to 
„”r federation as they make for undue delav, and are neither 

fMct'ionfne of a Srln n t doc3 n0t ncc ? p , t lhs F ior establishment and successful 
functioning of a Reserve Bank as a essential condition of Federation and Kcsponsi- 
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ble Government, and it disapproves still more of the farther stipulation that the 
general financial, economic, and political conditions must be favourable. 

(iii) In addition, the Federation urges that the All-India Federal Constitution 
should come into being, as soon as the indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed, automatically as the new Provincial Constitution, and that fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation, the rights of Paramountcy of the Crown, 
to be exercised by the Governor-General, and not by the Viceroy as proposed in 
the White Paper. 

(d) The Federation is strongly of the opinion that a body of Fundamental 
Rights of Federal Citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India 
Federation, should he a part of the constitution act. 

(e) If for any reason the inauguration of the All-India Federation should not 
materialise or be nndnly delayed, there should be a responsible Central Government 
for British India concurrently with Provincial Autonomy, without prejudice to the 
effectuation of an All-India Federation, at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

<f) (ij The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India OSce of the India Council under a different name, and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India and to the continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by His Majesty's Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

*(ii) In the opinion of the Federation, such control should be Etrietly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian Legislatures for the period 
of transition, and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the ’continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form and for whatever purposes. 

(g) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the Heads of the 
Government, Central and Provincial, of special powers under various names, powers 
of financial legislative and administrative, as being the negation of constitutional 
government. 'These proposals, if carried into effect, will make the Governor-General 
and the Governors eren greater autocrats than at present. Bat the Federation doe3 
not object to the conferment of the Governor-General and the Governors of special 
powers in respect of clauses (c) and (ft of Paragraph 18 and clauses (b) and (el 
of Paragraph 70 of the proposals in the White Paper. 

(h) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed tran- 
sitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, it 
cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It 
strongly disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete 
transfer of the Army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation farther urges that His Majesty's Government should 
immediately frame a scheme for the nationalisation of the Army within a period 
of twenty years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a 
view to their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the 
replacement of the Viceroy's Commissioned OScers should be postponed till the 
present British OScers in the Army hare been replaced by the Indian King's 
Commissioned OScers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of beiog confined as 3t present to the so-called martial classes should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years by 
a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General and 
of members elected by the Legislature. Ana it should be at the disposal of the 
Governor- General without a vote of the Legislature which, however, shall have the 
right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by the 
Legislative Assembly. Bat in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, the Governor- 
General should be empowered to declare a state of emergency and appropriate the 
supply to meet it, without prior reference to the Legislature but he should report 
his action to it, and it should have the right of discussing it. 

(i) While the Federation approves of a Bi-Cameral Federal Legislature, it is 
strongly of opinion that 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 650 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee, and not 875 a3 proposed in the White Paper. 

55 
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not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the 


(ii) There should 

(iii) All the members of the Assembly should be directly elected representatives 

from the federating units, some form of indirect. election being allowed in tne ca 
of the States, as a transitory measure for fixed period. , 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should be to the Assembly and not o 

both Houses assembled in joint session. .. . r 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of a motio 

of “no-confidence.” . , , , 

(vi) The representatives of the States should have no rights of . participation uy 
speech or vote in the discussion of decision on subjects . affecting British India mono 
including motions of “no-confidence” arising out of British Indian Subjects. 

(vii) The Council of State should have no right of considering '“ e ‘^ ei S nn .f 8 r i ^ 

grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limitea as 
that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 1911. , . 

(viii) The Governor-General should not have the power of recommending tnnt 
any Bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form, or part t her col not 
be proceeded with or of certifying any Bill so as to make it a law without tne 
consent of both the Houses of the legislature ; and . 

(is) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for a grant when it has been refused in whole or m part 
by the Assembly. . 

(j) (1) The Federation fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon bas been utterly disregarded in tho 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of placing large 
and excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General, virtually reduce the 
Ministers to a position of powerlessness in the disposal of the bulk of it. 

(2) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
safeguards are both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and tho 
Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of Finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects ns the Dominion Governments and legislatures. 

(k) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business of 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals' against commercial discrimi- 
nation, as they will deprive the future Government and legislature, in large part, 
of the power that must reside in every such authority, to take from time to time 
such steps legislative and administrative, as may, in their judgment, be required 
in the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. From this point of 
view, the Federation must object to the powers proposed to be given to the 
Governor-General, whether in the discha gc of his responsibilities in the sphere of 
External Relations or for preventing commercial discriminations to override the will 
of the Legislatures or the Government. 

(l) The Federation objects to the creation of the Statutory Bailway authority to 
replace tho present Railway Board, as it is calculated to deprive the future Govern- 
ment and legislature of the powers which they should possess in the interest of tho 
tax-payer. In nny event, it should be left to them to decide the question, any pro- 
vision in that behalf, should not be included in the constitution Act, 

(m) The Federation is of opinion tbnt the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
should be co-equal and co-cxtensive in respect of all units of the Federation and 
'hat provision for a Supremo Court to function as a court of appeal for British 
India should be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

(n) The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of tho Central Government in the interval between the introduction of 
1 rovincinl Autonomy nnd of a Besponsiblc Federal Government to be wholly reac- 
tionary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the present highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

, Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on tho unreal nature of tho 
.Provincial autonomy ns outlined in tbe White Paper in view of the exten- 
muK r po ~ cra , proposed to bo conferred upon the Governors in all the 
lea«t hesitation D CC ’ CKISnt,0D and administration, and it objects to them without tho 

. „ Jj'l, , "J ^ a 'E l* reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
eparnte communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation, for tho 
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time being, of suck_ electorates not only as between Hindns and Uah omedens, bnt 
also as fcetTreen different classes of the Hindns themselves, under tbe arrangements 
proposed for the new constitution. This Federation resErms the opinion that equi- 
table representation of important minorities will best be Eecnred by reservation of 
seats with reasonable weigh tsge, wherever necessary, in joint electorates. 

_ (q) (1) Hie Federation protests against- the modifications for the worse made by 
His Majesty's Government inithe Lothian Committees recommendations regarding 
womens Franchise. 

(2) It cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of Indian women’s 
organisations to the forcing of women into commnnal electorates against their clearly 
expressed wiahes. 

(r) (1) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 
tionable proposals of His Majesty's Government regarding the services, proposals 
of His Majesty's Government regarding the services, proposals contrary in the main 
to the recommendations of the Services Sab-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference and never placed before any of the three Conferences for consideration. 
These proposals would, in the opinion of the Federation, ledttce Provincial Autonomy 
and Responsible Government to a mockery, and should be abandoned if the coming 
Co-.stitction is to have a change of success. 

(2) As recommended by the~ Services Snb-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining of the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must, in future, be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of tbe 
present incumbents. Recruitments of the Indian" Civil Service Officers should not 
be made for judicial offices, and no such offices Ehonld anywhere be reserved for 
officers of the service. 

(s) The Constitution Act should vet in the future Legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safegnards. 

(t) In conclusion, the national Liberal Federation of India deems its duty to re- 
cord its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals, as they stand, cannot 
possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will far 
from appeasing unrest and allaying 'discontent aggravate the present unhappy condi- 
tions and further alienate public opinion from the Government, and greatly intensify 
the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far-reaching measure 
of real reform, on the lines of a Dominion Constitution, which will make India an 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations will alone meet India’s re- 
quirements and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India. 

Me. Sastei's Speech 

Air. Srir.it csa Scetri, moving the resolution said : “Let Government create 
political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people and eo far as the 
demands go. let me repeat for the hundredth time that Congressmen and we differ 
very slightly.” 

Mr. Sastri added that a study of the White Paper debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament convinced them that ibe ideal of Dominion Status as promised bv Lord 
Irwin on behalf of His Majesty’s Government was not even going to be admitted 
expressly by the National Government. While the Englishman to his advantage 
might forget the definite promise cade by Lord Irwin. Indians must keep it in the 
forefront of their political programme and ask of the Englishman, reluctant and un- 
willing as he might be, to redeem that pledge made to a population of SCO millions. 

Mr. Sastri observed that he had borne no part in the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. bat the statesmen who made the Empire and wished to preserve it could not 
forget the forces that constituted the very fabric of human nature. They could not 
forest that a movement of this kind might, for the moment, be suppressed, but if 
not" handled properly and met justly ana wisely in time, it was bound to reappear 
and when it did reappear, it might'earry all before it. 

Mr. ’Sastri continued : u It is perfectly satisfying to me to be s member of the 
self-governing Commonwealth, but I mus't be a member of this self-governing 
Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and other 
Dominions. Anything else than that, however camonfisged, will be unwelcome and 
be the seed of dispute”. 

Dealing with the question of Federation, Mr. Sastri said that if by any chance 
owing to the prejudice, ignorance and antipathy of the Princes this idea was frustrated. 
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they and their advisers ■would be regarded as enemies of India's political progress 
and as those who were willing to be used in order to block the way of India to the 
achievement of her destiny. 

Mr. Sastri nest referred to the question of the Services and asked if they had ever 
heard of a Responsible Government where a government of three hundred millions 
of people were not able to appoint their own Services. This, it seemed to him, 
was the very depth of absurdity. It seemed to him that India, whatever she did, 
ought not to submit to this indignity. 

Finally, Mr. Sastri said that the momentum which the political agitation hnd 
gathered to-day, was mostly of the making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement. “Can we forget the countless sacrifices they have made ? Can 
we forget the way in which they have been handled by the police in the streets in 
every town and village ? Are all these sufferings going to naught ? Sir S. Hoare 
is satisfied that he has put down the movement. I admit he has. But what is he 
going to do ? Is it to recreate conditions which made that movement possible ? 
Will he not in the course of five years, exactly revive those very noxious conditions 
which made the movement possible and even necessary ? Believe me, if Conservatives 
are wise, they ought to U6e the lull they have produced to create in this country a 
wholesome feeling between the two races to make people and the Government 
one organic body, bent upon one common interest, which is the welfare of the whole 
population.” 


Other Resolutions 

The Federation concluded its session at 7 p.m., adopting a resolution protesting 
against the premature ratification of the Ottawa Agreement, the effect of which was 
generally considered by the people of India ns likely to be more injurious than 
beneficial. 

Another resolution accorded full support to the Swadeshi movement for the further- 
ance of Indian trade. 

The Conference accorded the fullest support to the nation-wide movement for the 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of the backward classes and approved of 
the principles underlying the legislative measures now before the Assembly. 

The next session of the Federation was invited to be held at Madras. 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


47th. SESSION— CALCUTTA, 1st. APRIL 1933 

The following description of what was called the 47th session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress was published by the “Advance'' of Calcutta in its issue of the 2nd. 
April 1933: — 

Animated scenes were witnessed on Saturday afternoon (the 1st. April 1933) at 
Esplanade, the heart of the city, when what was described as the 47th session of the 
Indian National Congress was held, under the presidentship of Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gnpta. 

As already reported elaborate precautions were taken by the police to foil the 
holding of the. session. The city was practically filled with policemen ; the parks 
were all closed ; close vigilance was kept on all possible shelters of the '‘delegates 
the leaders were all arrested ; the “President-elect,” Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Mr. Aney. Dr. Alatn, Dr. Syed Mahmud were all pounced upon 
and kept in safe custody. 

During the last three days all Calcutta leaders like Sj. J. C. Gupta, Sjta. Jyotir- 
moyee Ganguli, Sjta. Urmil3 Devi, Dr. Pratap Chandra Guha Ray, Sj 3 . Snrcsh 
Chandra Majumdar, Jatindra Nath Biswas and all district stalwarts were kept away 
safely from any possible activities. There were simply sweeping arrests — and it may 
be safely asserted that more than a thousand persons were taken into custody daring 
this short period. 

Yet it was certain that the session would be held, somehow and somewhere. 
People did not know any particulars. Needless to say the people were over-vigilant. 
Yet, it is reported that the “Subjects Committee” was held on Friday evening at 
prominent places in the city. 

On Saturday after-noon, extra-police vigilance was in evidence at Esplanade junc- 
tion, and it was apparent something unusual would happen. By 2 O’clock groups 
of people were seen moving towards Curzon Part The police promptly swooped on 
them, and filled two vans with arrested men and women. 

The Esplanade tramway Ehed was particularly kept clear and people kept at a 
safe distance. _ . 

Just as the clock struck 3, there was a bugle sound, and immediately Sjta. Nellie 
Sen-Gupta with a number of “delegates” with National Flae; and shouting “Bande- 
mataram” moved towards the tramway shed. Sj. Gopika Bilks Sen, said to be the 
5th. Chairman of the “Reception Committee” and who accompanied Sjta. Sen-Gupta 
proposed her to the chair. After Sj. Sen had concluded his address, Sjta. Sen-Gupta 
rose and began addressing the gathering when Mr. Robertson, Asst. Commissioner 
of Police approached her and asked her not to proceed further with her speech 
which she refused. 

Sjta. Sen-Gupta was then arrested and escorted by Mr. Robertson along with Sj. 
Gopika Bilss Sen and other prominent members of the “Reception Committee” in a 
car to La!l Bazar. 

Immediately the police rushed on the gathering with batons and ‘lathies”, but 
the resolutions were still being read. 

One after another, people came forward on the improvised “dias” and began read- 
ing the resolutions and delivering speeches. Each of them was dealt with by the 
police, pulled down and dragged away. 

Just at the moment, a number of ladies came forward to the forum. Some of them 
had babies in their arms. They shouted “Bandemataram,” and the police immediately 
formed a cordon round them, and kept them detained up to 3-30 . Even in their 
detention they continued delivering speeches. Soon the police vans came and they 
were removed. 

On the other side, the police continued dispersing the assembly, and in the course 
of it many were seriously injured. 

One after another the National Flags were snatched away. 

The police were moving briskly in the whole area, and were not sparing even 
those who were at some distance away from the scene. In no time, four vanfulls of 
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men and women were taken away, the number being about 250 including 40 ladies. 
The rest of the assembly of about 500 men were dispersed. _ 

Thereafter more police came in and cleared the area entirely. 

Sj. Jiten Sen, son of Sjta. Urmila Devi, said to be the “ dictator” of All-Bengal 
Students’ Association (declared illegal) and Sj. Satya Sen, Secretary, S. C. D. S. A., 
along with 150 students including several ladies, were arrested near Chownnghee 
junction while proceeding to join the Congress at Esplanade. 

They were reported to have held a meeting within the Corporation compound, from 
where they started. _ . 

Among others, the following were arrested at the maidan : Sj. Kharay of U. P., 
Sj. Benoaananda Jha of Behar, Prof. Abdur Rahim and Sj. Ram Sundar Sing. 

A crowd of about 200 people made a move to bold another meeting near the 
Ochterlony monument. These people came out of the Eden Garden by its south 
gate. When they approached the monument, the police rushed in, and arrested 
about 25 men dispersing the rest with lathi charges. 

Another meeting of about 200 men was held before the "Ganesb Tnlkie” House 
Chitpore Road under the presidency of Sj. Pathak of Sind. At first the police 
were absent but they soon rushed into the place and after arresting the president 
and “delegates” numbering 115 including 12 ladies, dispersed the crowd; 


Arrests all over the City 

House raids and arrests were carried out all over the city. About 100 persons 
were arrested following house raids in course of the day. Of them 32 Congress 
delegates were arrested by the Jorasanko Police ; 10 by the Hare Street Police. A 
house was searched in Haldarpara Road by the Bhowanipur Police and 20 delegates 
from Behar and TJ. P. were arrested. 


The police took charge of a house in Paul Street wherein 14 delegates from 
East Bengal were arrested. Ajit Kumar Das Gupta and two others were arrested 
from a room in the College Street Market. The Burtolla Police raided a house in 
Beadon Row which was recently rented, it was reported, by some young men, and 
seized a cart-load of unauthorised leaflets and Congress posters and arrested 16 
delegates from U. P. A cyclostyled machine was also seized from this place. 
Another house in Beadon Street was searched and Sj. Rajani Sanyal, said to be tho 
4th Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee, and two others were arrested. 

The Sukea Street Police arrested six persons while going in a procession along 
Sbamacharan De Street with national flags with a view to attend the Congress at 
Esplanade. Two delegates from Faridpur ■were also arrested in the same locality. 

About 145 college students including Sj. Satya Sen, said to be tho ‘dictator’ 
of the All-Bengal Students’ Association (declared unlawful), Sj. Jiten Sen, the son 
of Sjta. Urmila Devi, were nrrested in Corporation Street while coming in a 
procession to attend the Congress at Esplanade. 

Mr. Ramsnndar Singh of Midnapur, Mr. Binodannnda Jha of Bihar wero also 
nrrested and taken to the local tbana while attempting to read a resolution of the 
Congress. 

A big tri-coloured National Flag was hoisted by a delegate which was taken away 
by the police after a lathi charge. The police also took away a largo number of 
small flags from the hands of the delegates who were subjected to lathi charges on 
their refusal to part with them. 

Earlier, many ladies and Congressmen wero seen congregating in tho Curzon 
Park. Police suspected them' to bo Congress delegates and arrested them. The 
number of those arrested here was 56 including Prof. Abdur Rahim, Sj. Brojanarain 
Roy and fifteen ladies. 

On enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received injuries 
ns a result of lathi charges, were attended to in the Medical College Hospital where- 
from they were dressed and discharged. 

Elaborate polico arrangements wero made throughout the city from early in tho 
morning. Tho base of tho Octerloney Monument was specially guarded by a large 
number ot constables. All the public parks and squares wero kept closed and gunr- 
PO“ce tor the whole day. Important street corners wore nlso guarded by 
gronp3 of sergeants nnd constables. b 


Pti^HrJ > raf'i? naa Vishnu, Nishi Knnta Mnjumdnr, Brnje'ndra Nath Roy nnd Snrnt 
cession ^“ a ‘ crftTartl tverc arrested from College Street while proceeding in n pro- 
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The police raided two houses at Kalighat on the Saturday morning and ar- 
rested thirty-eight persons, including three"" ladies. They were said to be “delegates” 
from the U. P. 

The police also raided some houses in the Jorasanko area on Saturday momlDg. 
Fourteen persons were arrested. They were said to haTe come from Khulna.. 
Benares and other place as “delegates” to "the “Congress”. 

At about U-SO a. m. on Saturday the police raided the premises No. 3-1. Pal 
Street and arrested 17 persons., said "to be Congress delegates. The rooms occupied 
by them were thoroughly searched and all the'"beIougings of the arrested people were 
taken away fay the police. 

There was also a demonstration by several S:£hs in Bhowanipur in the morning. 
The police arrested 20 men. 

Arrested Leaders Released 

Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Nehru, Mr. Govind Malaviya, Mr. Sreedhar 
Malaviya and others, who were arrested at Asansol Station early o"n Friday morn- 
ing. and who were detained in Asaasol Jail were released on the 3rd. April on the 
orders of the Calcutta Police. 

Official Account of the Session 

The following was issued under Government authority : — 

Thi Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of his nnread speech, 
said : “We shall be satisfied with nothing less than Government by the people and 
for the people. If we have not yet succeeded, it is only because we have not been 
able to pat on the requisite pressure. And that pressure is revolt. For an unarmed 
nation like India, Civil Disobedience or a non-violent revolt is the only weapon in 
our hands to compel the Government to onr demands. We can on no account aban- 
don the weapon. The nest step is complete non-co-operation with the present ad- 
ministration. including refusal to serve ftn the Army and Police, non-payment of 
tares Including rent, and boycott of all British goods and foreign cloth. It will in- 
volve terrible suffering. At present, we may not waste onr time over the White Paper 
but concentrate our energies on the vigorous prosecution of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign.” 

In £is presidential address to the Congress session which could not be delivered, 
but copies of which were also distributed. Par.dii Malariya described the White Paper 
as an 'ugly revelation of the attitude of British statesmen .towards India and her 

f roblems, "which constitutes a deliberate afront to the patriotism and intelligence of 
ndia. and which propose, to make the position of Indians worse than it is to-day.” 
Concluding he asked all sections of the people “to sink all communal differences and 
establish political unity”, so that in the future they could “prepare a constitution 
which shall give India "real independence to manage her own afiaris”. 

Tee Resolutions 

Amongst the resolutions drafted by the Subjects Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, copies of which were distributed in the Esplanade where an open Eession 
was attempted to be held, were those : (1) reaffirming complete independence as the 
Congress goal, (2) holding Civil Disobedience as a perfectly legitimate weapon for 
the attainment of that goal, (3) reaffirming the decision to strengthen and extend 
the Civil Disobedience movement by calling "bn the people to pursue it with greater 
vigour, (4> calling upon the people not to buy foreign cloth and concentrate on 
boycotting all British goods. (5) declaring that the White Paper was not worthy, lof 
acceptance nor even of consideration as 'it is devised to perpetuate foreign domina- 
tion of this country” and (6) retaining its old statement of “fundamental 
rights”. 

Pt. Milaviya'* Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from Pt. Ms! a viva's Presidential address, which he was 
not able to deliver, owing to his detention in Assansol : 

I oner my profound thanks for the honour of being called upon to preside over 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress. That the honour has been con- 
ferred on me at a time when the country is placed in very abnormal circumstances, 
when onr revered countryman,— Mahatma Gandhi— and a large number of India’s 
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natriotic eons and dsnghters are still undergoing imprisonment makes my grateful- 
ness for this signal mark of confidence in me all greater. I also fully realise the 
responsibility which has thus been placed npon me. I pray that 1 may prove equal 

t0 When I was entering Delhi to preside over the Congress last Tear. I was arrested 
and detained in jail until some time after the Congress had met and passed its 
resolutions in spite of the efforts of the police to prevent it from doing so. -this 
fact and the attitude of the Government towards the Congress as disclosed in recent 
official announcements, had prepared people to apprehend that I wonld not be 
allowed to attend the Congress this year also. This is no longer a matter of conjec- 
ture. While writing this note this morning I received the following letter from the 
Collector of Benares:— 

“Dear Pandit .The Bengal Government have advised the local Government 

that the Pablic Safety Act is in force in Bengal and that if yon and other leaders 

f roceed to Calcutta for the Congress sessions you will not be allowed to attend it. 

am directed to communicate the above to yon and I request that yon will be so 
good as to pass on the warning to other leaders who may be in Benares at the 
present time”. 

I appreciate the action of the Bengal Government in sending me tins warning 
in this courteous manner. I have informed them however that I see no justification 
for their decision that we should not be allowed to attend the Congress, and have 
told them by what train I intend to leave for Calcutta. 

Last year the Government arrested a large number of people 5on their way to 
attend the Congress at Delhi. This year also I hear that the police are very 
active in preventing people from going to attend the Congress.' The police Commis- 
sioner of Calcutta has issued a press notification warning the public that whosoever 
harbours, receives or assembles in any house or premises in his occupation or charge 
or under his control a person whom he knows to have been deputed to Calcutta as 
a delegate to the Indian National Congress, 1930, will render himself liable to pro- 
secution under the Penal Code. He has also warned all landlords that the recep- 
tion committee Of the said Congress has been declared an unlawful association and 
that any place which in the opinion of the Bengal Government is used for the pur- 

E ose of the said unlawful association i3 liable to be notified and taken possession of 
y the police who may direct any person therein and take possession of the mov- 
able property found therein. 

The Government have thus obviously done all they could severely to discourage 
and prevent the holding of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Its present attitude is mortally indefensible and politically unwise. It cannot be 
too strongly condemned. The Congress may well be described as the unofficial Parlia- 
ment of India. It is the greatest and most active political organisation of the 
country. It has been in existence now for forty-seven years. It has a great record 
behind it. The most important constitutional and administrative reforms which have 
taken place in India daring the last half century have all been due to the work or 
pressure of the Congress. It has been the constant 3nd fearless champion of the 
people's right for freedom and self-government. The forty-six volumes of its reports, 
the numerous reports of its Provincial and District Conferences nnd the proceedings 
of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils all eloquently attest how the 
Congress has been fight'mg for measure after measure with only one object in view 
namely, the amelioration of the condition of the people and their national advance- 
ment in all important directions. 

It has always pleaded for equal political rights and equal justice to all classes and 
sections of the people. Daring the last thirteen years, the most respected of Con- 
gressmen have repeatedly suffered imprisonment for the sake of the coantrv’s canse. 

For all these reasons ; the people regard the_ Congress as their best friend and 
guide and are ever willing to listen to its advice, even when it involves a sac- 
rifice of the personal interests. 

. Ever since the Montford proposals were published, the Congress has been pres- 
rmg for the introduction of responsibility Jn the Central Government of India, 
rinding that the Government gave no sign of willingness to respond to the request 
il n Government would (not announce their wilting- 
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January, 193-9 ths Congress declared complete independence to be its goal. On 
March 12, succeeding. Mahatma Gandhi started the Civil Disobedience Morement 
to bring pressure to bear^ upon the Government to concede to minimum national 
demand which he clearly defined. The Government adopted strong measures to sup- 
press the movement. Bat it failed to do so. Then after nearly a year's resolute 
administration Lord Irwin's Government considered it wise and just to make a 
trace with the Congress through Mr. Gandhi which is known as the Gandhi — Irwin 
Pact. The Pact was made with the approval of the British Government. 

Ths Congress was then invited by the Prime Minister of Engtand to send its 
repreen tatives to the Round Table Conference because it was felt by the Govern- 
ment that without the Congress the Conference could not be regarded as fnljy rep- 
resentative. The Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its sole representative and 
he attended the Conference as such. He returned to India anxious to co-operate 
with the Government in the further work of the Conference. But while the Con- 
ference was going on in London, the general election in England brought a large 
Conservative majority into Parliament and a strong Conservative became the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

"As the resale of the election” in the words of Mr. Beathall. who represented 
the Conference the “policy undoubtedly changed. The right wing of the new Gov- 
ernment made np its mind to break up the Conference and to fight Congress. 
The Muslims who do not want Central responsibility were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away with provincial autonomy 
with a promise of central reform”. ~We had made up oar minds", continues Mr. 
Beathall, “before this that a fight with Congress was inevitable ; we felt and said 
that the sooner it came the better. Bat we made up our minds that for a crushing 
success we should have all possible friends on onr side. The important thing to ns 
seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street represented by snch people as Saprn, 
Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get them to fight Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back Congress. We pressed upon Government 
that the one essential earnest of good faith which would satisfy these people was to 
undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central Constitntion in one Act. So we 
joined with strange companions. Government saw the argument ; and the Conference 
instead of breaking up in disorder with ICO per cent of Hindu political India 
against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference, in- 
cluding even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was disposed to join 
the standing committee". 

This needs no comment. The snbseqnent'pronouncements and actions of the Gov- 
ernment culminating in the statement of January 4, 1932, Imre made it clear that 
even before the return home of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government had decided upon 
launching a strong, carefully planned, comprehensive attack on the Congress and 
had coolly concerted their plans for it. In the light of these facts it becomes easy 
to understand why the Viceroy refused to grant an interview to Mahatma Gandhi 
when he so earnestly sought it with a view to remove the differences which had ari- 
sen between the Government and the Congress in some provinces and to avert 
resort to civil disobedience. The Government did not give him that opportunity and 
has kept him interned since that time. The attack On the Congress was burled like 
an avalanche. The most drastic ordinances were promulgated and extended to all 
parts of India. 

It is estimated that nearly 120,000 persons linclading several thousand women 
and quite a number of children have been arrested and imprisoned during the last 
fifteen months. 

It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Government that its quarrel with the 
Congress is due to the adoption of civil disobedience, by the Congress. I have shown 
above by quoting the letter of Mr. Benthall that the Conservative ‘Party and the 
European community of Calcutta decided to fight the Congress, not because it had 
taken up the civil disobedience movement, but because it insisted upon a real trans- 
fer of power from British to Indian hands, in other words, upon having the sub- 
stance of independence in the management of the country's affairs. It must be 
remembered that- as Sir Samuel Hoare” boastfully stated, the initiative this time has 
been with the Government. The Congress offered civil disobedience in defence of the 
rights of the people which were attacked by the Government by means of the ordin- 
ances passed under existing laws. It his throughout the campaign been in the 
power of the Government to stop civil disobedience or by abandoning the policy of 
repression. 

57 
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Under the English constitution, the British Parliament exercises sovereign power 
as a legislature, and in theory it has a right to make or unmake any laws whatever 
for Britishers. But as a great English writer (Dicey) has pointed out, -, the actual 
exercise of authority by any sovereign whatever, and notably by Parliament is limi- 
ted on every side by the possibility of popular resistance”. 

Further on he says . “The external limit to the real power of a sovereign con- 
sists in the possibility or certainty that his subjects, or ]arge numbers of them will 
disobey or resist his laws”, and still further : “A sovereign may wish to do many 
things which he either cannot do at all or can do only at great risk of serious 
resistance, and it is on many accounts worth observation that the exact point at 
which the extrnal limitation begins to operate, that is, the point at which subjects 
will offer serious or insuperable resistance to the commands of a ruler whom they 
generally obey is never fixed with precision”. Another great writer cited by Dicey 
has saicf : “If a legislature decided that all blue-eyed babies should be murdered, the 
preservation of blue-eyed babies would be illegal. But legislators must go mad_ be- 
fore they could pass such a law and subjects be idiotic before they could submit to 
it”. This limitation exists even under the most despotic monarchies. 

It is indisputable therefore that if a legislature or a despot should promul- 
gate a law which is obviously unjust or oppressive and attacks our elementary 
liberties, the people have the right to disoney such a law and to offer_ to it 
“serious and insuperable resistance”. This right of disobedience or resistance 
iB a most valuable constitutional weapon in the hands of a people, by the 
fear of which they can force legislators or despots to exercise their powers within 
the limits of reason and justice, and by which they can re-establish their natural 
rights and liberties when they have been attacked or invaded. The greatest of our 
liberties is the liberty of opinion. It was said by Erskine that “other liberties are 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves 
in due subjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom of truth in 
every age, and the world has been only purged from ignorance with the innocent 
blood of those who have enlightened it.” 

Notwithstanding all the assurance of equality of treatment in the days of the 
war, after the war was over England has changed her attitude towards India. 
It has never yet agreed that India should exercise the right of self-determination to 
establish which she contributed her lives and treasure. On the contrary, she has 
treated Indians during the last thirteen years as a race whose pace of progress to- 
wards self-government must be determined by the Parliament of England. 

England has gone on preparing a constitution for the future Government of India 
with the help of some Indians of its own selection and liking. It has framed the 
constitution under the claim that it is the right and moral obligation of the British 
Parliament to determine to what extent and with what limitations nnd safeguards it 
will allow India to administer its own affairs. The White Paper is an ugly revela- 
tion of the attitude of British statesmen who dominate the English Parliament to- 
day _ towards India and her problems. It constitutes a deliberate affront to the 
patriotism and intelligence of India. Indeed it proposes to make the position of 
Indians worse than it is to-day. 

It was idle to expect that a constitution born under the influence of the nttilude 
which British statesmen entertain towards India could be one which could bo 
acceptable to the Indian people. It is not surprising that the White Paper is being 
condemned all over the country. I hope that no self-respecting Indian who has a 
correct sense of his duty towards the motherland will take Part in any farther 
mliMjtions regarding the White Paper unless and until the British Government 
should change its present policy and should make up its mind to treat Indians ns 
equal fcllowmen who are as much entitled to complete independence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs as England herself is in regard to her own affairs. 

a PF«d to my countrymen to wake up to the reality of the situation. I take 
it that every Indiatr wants that we should have complete freedom for the manage- 
“f., nr-? Ur 0 T j 1 fl Tai r s, The attainment of this freedom will become easier if wc 
work with one mind nnd purpose to achieve it. I implore all 
m -, a ,, uss:l ' mnn8 . Sikhs, Christians and Parsecs nnd all other countrymen 
of the people comraunn * differences and to establish political unity among all sections 

^° n ^ rcncc which was laid at Allahabad has nearly brought nbont 
Sd iK 1 ; * earnestly hope that the Conference will soon resume its 
p e.c it to the satisfaction of all communities. Our national political 
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sim= are common to all parties and with the disillusionment which the White 
Paper has brought abont. I have every reason why we should not be able to 
establish political unity in the country. If we succeed in doing so, the pressure of 
United Indi3 is bound to indace the British Government to revise its attitude to- 
wards India and Indians and to invite them to exercise their right of self-determi- 
tion and to prepare a constitution which shall give India real independence to 
manage her own affairs. 

In the midst o£ much darkness, I see a clear vision that the clouds which have 
long been hanging over onr heads are lifting. Let every son and daughter do his 
or her dnty to expedite the advent of the diwn of the day of freedom and happiness. 
Truth is on our side. Justice is with ns. God will help us. We are sure to win. 
Vande Mstaram. 

TREATMENT OF CONGRESS DELEGATES 

Pandit Malaviya's Statement 

The fallowing are extracts from the statement prepared by Pandit Malaviya dated 
the 9tB. April regarding the treatment of delegates to the Calcutta Congress making 
allegations against the police to which reference was made in the Assembly on the 1st. 
April 1933 (see page 163) and in respect of which the Home Member promised to 
make an enquiry 

Over 2.500 delegates started for Calcutta and were arrested either on route or 
at Calcutta. Of those delegates nearly a thousand were arrested and detained be- 
fore they could reach Calcutta. The rest of them, i.e. over 1,5 CO reached Calcutta 
and notwithstanding the notice issued by the Police Commissioner, were given accom- 
modation at various place in the city. 

When the news was received at Calcutta that 1 had been arrested on my way, it 
was announced on behalf of the Congress that Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta would preside 
over the Congress. The time and place for holding the Congress were also announ- 
ced nearly twenty-four hours in advance. Over 239 delegates met at the appointed 
place punctually ‘as the clock struck three. Mrs. Sen Gupta was there at her post 
and started reacting her address. All the seven resolutions adopted by the Subjects 
Committee on the previous evening were read out and passed. Eventually, the police 
made a lathi charge, dispersed the huge crowd which had gathered and arrested the 
delegates. Delegate after delegate as he stood up to move resolutions was attacked 
with lathis. Care was taken by the Sergeants not to aim at the head, but serious 
injuries were sustained by the delegates in other parts of the tody. One delegate, 
a Vakil from Agra who kept persistently reading ‘ a resolution, in spite of a shower 
of blows, had his spectacles broken and one of bis eyes severely injured. He may 
have to lose the eye. The lathi blows were supplemented by kicking. Women de- 
legates were not beaten, though some of them who tenaciously stuck to the National 
Fiag. were roughly handled in an attempt to snatch the flag from them. 

But there is one episode which happened in Calcutta before the session of the 
Congress to which I wish tG draw pointed attention. It relates to the behaviour of 
the police on the evening of the 30th. March. 59 delegates from the U. P., _ after 
having been taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were assaulted in the 
La! Bazar Thana. Manv of the delegates suffered severe contusions on their faces 
and heads for which some are still under medical treatment Some of these delegates 
occupy high positions in society and are well known in their districts. The facts of 
the incident as represented by Mr. Jivaran Paliwal of Farrukhabad, the leader of 
the group and several other victims, are briefly as follows : 

At 5 p.m. on the 30th. March the police raided a building in Nawab Badruddin 
Street and arrested 59 delegates all of whom were from the U. P.. including three 
from Meerut. The prisoners were taken to the Kolutola Thana and kept there for 
abont tint? an hour. The behaviour of these delegates, as of all other delegates ar- 
reted at different places, was entirely peaceful. No resistance was offered by any 
body either at the time of arrest or while they were being hustled into the prison 
vans. From Kolntaln Thana they were moved to the Lai Bazar Thana at about 7-30 
p. m. The prisoners were ordered to alight one by one. Blows were directed at the 
stomach, chest, face, eyes and head. Delegates who tottered under a blow which fell 
on the "right side received another immediately on their left. When a prisoner, who 
had been cuffed in the stomach placed his hands there, a shower of fists fell on his 
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violent punch on 
_cd with heavy 

ere nncou=ciuus ui ruui-tuu:uuu= .. long j r A. e 

assault was over. Over a dozen delegates bled either from a torn hp ; &n injured ey - 

broken Keth. or a broken head. . . . . i;. M r »c com- 

Some who happened to come ont pi their vans m groups go. of I.gl Mg •- “ 
pared to those who came out in singles. The medical attendant of the v*. 
metered first aid. while sergeants kept jeering and joking at the pnght o» 
tins. Tincture of Iodine was applied to the wounds. Some who n nd rib= 

suffered from severe pain, particularly from bio ws received on the stomach and n ; , 

were ' 

and gave 

from his injuries iu uc nu= .* — - - ct,; r n 

fomentation, and was eventually sent to the Police hospital at night. Pan *- 
Datta Pande of Lucknow, whose condition caused grave anxiety, was also sent » « 
Police hospital for the treatment of injuries in the stomach. Others witn emuis. 
injuries spent the night in the Thana in agony. Next day, i. e. on the "*~ T ‘ ; 11 ' 

they were all removed to the Presidency Jail where the injured haa to t> s -P 5 ?. T 
attended to. Some had to be immediately admitted to the Jail Hospital, in. 
on the face of several of them was wished and their blooi-stain&i c.otaes chan 
jail. Pandit Kapil Dev Pande of Gorakhpur. Pandit Jay DevShastn of Farrukhanaa 
and Pandit Shiva Prasad Shukla of Bahraich still carry prominent roar^s of Bgna 
to their eves and nose. Pandit Om Prakash Tiwari of Agra and Pandit . — 
Narayan Datt of Etwah display tom lower lips. Thakur Kamal Singh of viEgn 
Mr. Devi Das of Jhansi bear marks of severe injuries on the nose. whilst_a n turner 



former itto vrere unable to seat up or more by themselves even ^vhen they 
released on the 6th. April. Sjt. Tirendra Kumar Sadh of Farmkhabad, who has i>.en 
badly injured in the ribs has had to be detained in Calcutta for treatment. 

Since writing the above other incidents of a similar nature that took p.nce at 
Kalighat and in the Bhowanipore Ihsna have come to my notice. The prisoners wiio 
were assaulted in this thana and on their way to it were released only on the <±tn. 
i. e.. the day I left Calcutta. Some of them have since seen me in Benares and re- 
lated detaill of assaults on delegates who had been arrested at Kalighat on the o'J.ru 
March and 1st April. The facts are briefly as follows : — 

On the 30th March, about ISO delegates were arrested at Kslignat. They were 
marched to the Bhowanipur Police Station on foot under police escort. Several dele- 
gates were assaulted while being put under arrest as also afterwards. Mr. kemr 
Chand bears marks of violent blows on the head, left arm and other parts of jae 

a rikshaw to the 
were beaten 
Hospital at 

night. Sjt. Naorang Singh of Gonda was given a blow with the stick on bis face. 
Two of his teeth were broken, and the upper lip badly injnred. Sjt. Snkhdeo 
Prasad of Gorakhpur was struck several blows causing profuse bleeding. He too 
was treated later on in the Police Hospital. Sjt. Bampalak Singh and Sjt. Sanpuran 
Tiwari of Basti got violent blows on their heads, causing bleeding wounds. Sjt. 
Mata Prasad of Gonda was hit on his private parts. He is still suffering from the 
injuries and finds urination extremely painful. 

The ether incident relates to ’ the arrest of 21 delegates of U. P. who occupy 
leading positions in the Congress. This batch was arrested on the 1st April at 
Kalighat at about 11 a.m. They were taken to the Bhowanipore Thana in a bus. 
At the Thana they were given chairs and benches to sit cn. While the names and 
other particulars were being taken down a sergeant suddenly pulled Tfcskur Monsbi 
Smgh of Hardol by the ear and shouting <; You cried ‘down with the British 
Government . oh_ ?. punched him several times heavily cn the temples. The sergeant 
was interrupted in his attack on Thakur Munshi Sirgh by a telephone cali. 'But he 
returned from the telephone and began to belabour his victim rgain. "When Mr. 
iiustom ..atin, a delegate from Jhansi tried to remonstrate on behalf of his com- 
panion, the__ sergeant struck a heavr blow with his stick on bis head causing s big 
ne sergeant retired eventually only cu the arrival of a Magistrate, who 
emoned in view of the important arrests of these men. Liter Mr. A 


had been sue 
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G. Kber, a leading Congressman and Vakil of Jhansi, who was one of the 21 
delegates, refused to supply any more particulars as regards the names and addresses 
of nis group unless the incident of the attack on Thakur Munshi Singh and Mr. 
Sustom was duly noted by the police. Eventually their demand was complied with 
and the fact of the assault recorded in the police'diaxy. 

The beating during the actual Congress session might have been exhected. But 
one could hardly believe that prisoners in custody would be treated in the manner 
described above. I make a present of these facts to those who are in power. 

Interpellations in Commons — 22nd. May 1933 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Thomas Williams asked if the Government 
of Bengal had yet reported to the Government of India on the representations by 
members of the _ legislative Assembly alleging ill-treatment by the police of Con- 
gressmen arrested in connection with the recent Congress session. . . , 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that the Government of India had just received a 
detailed report and the views of the Government of Bengal which showed that the 
allegations were false. Sir Samnel Hoare added that the Government of Bengal 
were issuing 3 communique on the subject shortly. 

Mr. Williams asked when the report would be available to the public. 

Sir Samnel Hoare asked for notice and said that he certainly was prepared to 
make a fall statement and he did not see any reason at the moment why the report 
should not be made available. 

Mr. Morgan Jones asked if Sir Samuel Hoare was aware that Pandit Malaviya 
had given detailed information on the matter, including the names of persons attac- 
ked, and asked whether in view of this Sir Samnel Hoare did not consider a public 
inquiry desirable. 

'Sir Samnel Hoare replied ‘I am very sorry to see that so prominent an Indian 
public man as Pandit Malaviya has given his name to these very vicious and false 
charges.’ Sir Samnel Hoare added that Mr. Morgan Jones would see when the 
Government of Bengal made their statement that the charges from start to finish 
were false. 

Sir Bertram Falle (Conservative) asked if any one was being proceeded against 
for false statements. 

Mr. Williams asked if Pandit Malaviya was not generally recognised as a person 
who told truth. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that it was all the more regrettable that on two occa- 
sions Pandit Malaviya had lent his name to totally false and unsupported charges. 

Pundit Malaviya’ s Challenge 

In reply to the above Pandit Malaviya sent on the next day, the 23rd. May, the 
following cablegram to Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Thomas 
Williams of the House of Commons, London : — 

‘With reference to questions in the House of C-ommODs, if Government institntea 
public enquiry regarding the charges of ill-treatment of the Congress delegates in 
Calcutta, will have evidence led to substantiate them. If inquiry not held, would 
welcome prosecution. Regarding Benares women’s case my printed criticism of Ma- 
gistrate’s judgment sent to you and other friends in November last remained un- 
answered by Government, it fully established the truth of the case.— Malaviya’. 

Interpellations in Commons — 29th. May 1933 

Replying to Mr. Tom Williams in the Commons to-day. Sir S. Hoare said that 
the statement by the Bengal Government endorsed by the Government of India 
as regards the allegations of ill-treatment by the Police would be issued in India this 
evening, and a copy would be communicated to the House. 

Mr. Tom Williams, in view of last week’s statement about the untruthful allega- 
tions, requested an inquiry into the allegations and the prosecution of the utterers 
of untruths. 

Sir S. Hoare said : “We have had a full inquiry. People who have made the 
charges are entitled if they wish to take the charges into the courts’ - . 

Mr. Tom Williams suggested that as evidence seemed to show the statements 
were wholly nntrue, it was the duty of the Government of India to prosecute Pan- 
dit- Malaviya and others. 
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Sir S. Hoare : “It is quite unnecessary to take such steps. I am satisfied as 
also the Government o£ India that there is no ground for these charges". 

Govt. Communique on Malaviya Statement 

The following Press Communique was issued by the Government of India from Simla 
on the 29th. May : — 

The statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dated April 9th, relating 
to certain incidents in connection with the recent attempt to hold a session of the 
Congress in Calcutta, was brought to the notice of the Government of India by cer- 
tain members of the Legislative Assembly, who drew particular attention to the serious 
allegations contained in it regarding assaulfs by the police on members of the Con- 
gress after they had been taken into custody. At the request of the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal have had an enquiry made into these allegations 
by the Commissioner of Police. The following are the views of the Government of 
Bengal on the various allegations after considering the report of the Commissioner 
of Police and other information at their disposal. 

Tbs statement of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dealt with four separate incidents. 
As regards the first incident during the actnal attempt to held the session, it is 
alleged, the delegates were severely assaulted by police sergauts. The statement_ says : 
“Delegate after delegate, as he stood up to move the resolutions, was violently 
attacked by sergents, wielding lathis, with all their might. Lathi blows were supple- 
mented by kicking”. The Government of Bengal draw special attention to the fact 
that the session was held in the open space adjoining one of the most frequented 
road crossings in Calcutta. Whatever action was taken by the police was taken in 
full view of the public on an occasion in which all sections of the Press were inter- 
ested. Several individuals connected with the more extreme sections of the Press in 
Calcutta were known to have been present, and to have taken part in the session. 
Yet an examination of the leading local newspapers show8 that, while the general 
references to lathi charges were made in most of the reports of the incidents which 
occurred at the meeting, no mention was made in a Calcutta newspaper, so far as 
the Government of Bengal are aware, of any of the incidents referred to in the 
statement issued by the Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

One paper, ‘'The Liberty”, which had made special enquiries stated on 2nd April 
that on enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received in- 
juries as a result of lathi charges were attended to at the Medical College Hospital, 
wherefrom they were dressed and discharged. It was not till several days later— and 
this not in Calcutta, but in Benares and through a person who was not himself 
present at the meeting — that these particular allegations regarding the conduct of the 
police were made. 

Another allegation is that although the Calcutta Corporation had an ambulance 
present at the spot where the meeting was held, it was not used, and had to go 
away empty. In view of these facts, the Government of Bengal consider that no 
reliance can be placed on the statement made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as 
regards this incident. 

Lal Bazar Thaxa Ikcidest 

The second item in the statement alleges that 89 delegates from the United 
Provinces, after being taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were 
severely assaulted by European or Anglo-Indian sergeants in Lai Bazaar Tbana, the 
assault being “wanton, bratal and evidently premeditated”. It is alleged that when 
the prisoners arrived in vans, about thirty sergeants rushed up from different 
directions, and lined up in two rows facing each other, between the exit of the 
vans and the gate of the lock-up, and that ns the prisoners alighted one by one, 
each was set upon by the sergeants and belaboured with sticks and fists. 

The detailed report submitted by the Commissioner of Police, shows that at 5 
P- m - on 30th March, a party of police went to No. 1, Nawnb Badrnddin Street and 
there nfil-ctcd the arrest of 89 delegates. On the arrival of the police, several dele- 
ft 5 attempted to escape. Others went to the open window overlooking the street 
and shouted Congress slogans, with the result that a crowd collected and began to 
assume a truculent attitude. Some force was used in clearing the delegates from 
inc window. Later, when the arrested delegates were ordered to enter the prison 
vans, which were overcrowded, they started satvagraha bv sitting down on the 
read. As it was not possible to allow this on a public thoroughfare, a certain 
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amount of force hsd_to be used to get these men into the vans. On arrival at Lai 
Bazaar at about 7 p.m., when it was dark, the vans, in accordance with the usual 
procedure, were backed into the lock-up gate. No sergeants other thnn those of the 
escort were present at the time. The first few delegates missed the steps in conse- 
quence or_ darkness and fell on the ground. On an arclight being lighted, the re- 
maining prisoners descended from the prison vans by the steps. 

All the prisoners were examined by the lock-up doctor and such injuries as they 
were suffering from were noted in the lock-up registers. Two of the men who fell 
from the prison van, viz., Pandit Sheo Daft Pander and Mautann Abdul Latif. com- 
plained of internal pain. The doctor recommended that they should be sent to the 
police hospital for the night, and this was done. Twelve other prisoners had minor 
injuries, for which they were treated. The doctor also examined all the other pri- 
soners oa their arrival and recorded their injuries in the register. Thongh he en- 
quired how they had sustained these injuries they made no statement. The Inspector- 
Genera! in charge of the lock-np, found two men who fell from the prison van being 
attended_ to by the doctor and no complaints were made to him by them nor by the 
other prisoners. When the Deputy Commissioner, Hea.dqnarters, visited the lock-up 
the next morning, no prisoner made any complaint to him. He visited the two men 
who had been_ admitted into the hospital and questioned them as to how they came 
by their injuries. But neither of them complained that they had been beaten" by the 
police officers. The injuries caused to the two prisoners named were accounted for 
by their fall from the van. The injuries found on the other twelve prisoners would 
be the natural result of the force that had to be used in effecting the arrest of these 
men and getting them into the vans. The Government of Bengal are convinced that 
the allegations made in Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s statement that when the 
prisoners arrived the sergeants lined np in two rows" and made the prisoners run 
the gauntlet, are untrue and maliciously false. 

Aebest of Delegates at Kaughat 

The thhd allegation is that when 110 delegates were arrested at Kalighat, a num- 
ber of them were wantonly asaulted. nearly 40 persons receiving injuries caused 
mainly by one sergeant. " The Deputy Commissioner, Southern Suburbs, reported 
that at about 9 p. or. on the 30th. "March, a contingent of police officers and men, 
about twenty-four in number, headed by the Assistant Commissioner, South Suburbs, 
raided four "places one after another, where a number of delegates from different pro- 
vinces had taken shelter. The delegates, hearing of the arrival of the police, left their 
rooms and collected on the different terraces, after closing the terrace doors. When 
the police wanted to go to the terrace, they found the doors closed, and in spite of 
of repeated calls, the "doors were not opened. Accordingly they had to be forced open. 
The delegates raised revolutionary and Congress slogans, and would not yield to any 
order or direction. Accordingly "force was used as it was necessary to bring theta 
under control. Prison vans were requisitioned from the headquarters, to take them 
to the police station, but as they continued to shout revolutionary slogans, such as. 
“Long Live devolution' 1 , and "‘“Down with the British Government’ - ' which attracted 
a big crowd in the locality and as there was some delay in getting the vans, it 
was considered advisable to send them on foot to the police station in batches under 
escort to avoid any demonstration by the crowd. They continued to be unruly 
ail the way to tfie police station. On their arrival at the police station when their 
names and addresses were being taken down, it was found that eleven of them had 
injuries which were duly noted in the register. These included one Fakir Chand 
who was sufiering from dislocation or the left shoulder and one Tej Bahadur Singh 
who had dislocation of two teeth. The rest had superficial injuries. Apart from 
these eleven, no other prisoner made any complaint of injury. They were kept at 
the police station during the night and were removed to the jail the next morninm 
No complaint of assault was made to any of superior police officers who made 
frequent visits to the police station on the night of March 30th and the morning 
of theSIst. 

The Government of Bengal observe (hat this report shows that only eleven persons 
out of the 206 persons arreted were injured, and that no complaints were made to 
the superior police officers. In view of the circumstances _ in which the arrests were 
made, the number of injuries cannot be said to be excessive. The Government of 
Bengal accept the report of the Commissioner of Police as correct. 

The fourth allegation refers to the arrest of twenty-one delegates from the United 
Provinces at Kali shat on the morning of 1st April. These were taken on arrest to 
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Bhowanipore Thana. It is alleged that wh'Ie their names and other particulars were 
being taken down at the Thana, a sergeant who was said to have been responsible 
lor tie assault on the prisoners referred to in the allegation, brutally attacked two 
of them. The Commissioner of Police reports that on the morning of the 1st. April, 
the police arrested 21 U. P. delegates. While they were being put under arrest they 
were extremely violent, and would not board the lorry, and created a scene in the 
locality by shouting continuously objectionable and revolutionary slogans. At that 
time some force was used to make them board the lorry and at the police station, 
four of them complained of assault against the sergeant, but they had no mjnry on 
their persons and declined to go to the hospital to be examined. 

Though the complaint was duly recorded in the station-diary, the Government 
of Bengal point out, however, that as the persons who made the complaint had no 
marks on them, and refused to be examined by any doctor, it is not surprising, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they were arrested, that no farther notice was 
taken of the complaint. The Government of Bengal pointed out that the allegation 
that the arrival of a magistrate caused the sergeant to cense this assault, is shown 
to be false by the fact that no magistrate visitwi the police station. 

The Government of Bengal have dealt wish these allegations on the basis of a 
careful examination of the report submitted by the Commissioner of Police and their 
own acquaintance with what appeared in the newspapers and reports received by 
them at the time of the sessions. Apart from the fact that none of these serious alle- 
gations appeared in the Press, shortly after the events were alleged to have occurred, 
the Government of Bengal draw attention to the fact that the Legislative Council of 
Bengal was in session till the evening of 4th. April, and thus the members of the 
Council would have had full opportunity of drawing the attention of the Government 
to them by means of questions or by moving the adjournment of the House. The 
absence of any attempt to refer to the alleged incidents in the Council is, in their 
opinion, almost conclusive proof that no such occurrences took place. 

The Government of Bengal consider the statement as a whole to be false, a state- 
ment issued to discredit the work of the Calcutta Police, to whose efforts was mainly 
due the complete failure of the attempt to bold the session of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Government of India, after considering the report of the Government of 
Bengal, fully endorse the latter’s conclusions. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Second Challenge to Govt. 

In reply to the above, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya issued the following state- 
ment to the press, dated the 23rd. June 1933 


Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the House of Commons on May 22 that the allega- 
tions made by me regarding the assaults on Congressmen who went to attend the 
Congress were false and vicious. I cabled him then that if he would order n public 
enquiry, I would have evidence led to substantiate the charges and if no enquiry was 
held, I would welcome a prosecution for having published the statement I did. Sir 
Samuel Hoare has not adopted either o! the courses. Yet, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, he has reiterated that the Indian Government and the Ben- 
gal Government considered that the accusations against the Calcutta police were 
false and ho completely agreed with those conclusions. 

During the last two dayB I met 14 gentlemen who bad gODe to Calcutta to attend 
the Congress. They came on my invitation. I examined every one regarding the 
Calcutta incidents. Their full statements have been recorded and released for pub- 
lication with this. It will be seen that they have unanimously supported the state- 
ment issued by me on April 9 and give the lie to the explanations put forward in the 
government communique for the injuries they suffered. I myself have seen the marks 
of injuries which some of these persons still bear on their persons. It Sb obvious that 
the accusations I put forward in my statement and the explanations given by the Go- 
C0m . tn " 0, 9 ne cann °' both be true. One of the two must be false. I 
TTnlrf e ^. a ?u ln . t0 P r °^ e m y statements as true. I once more invite Sir Samuel 

Hoare to submit the two statements to the test of an impartial public enquiry. 



THE BIHAR UNITED PARTY CONFERENCE 


OPENING DAT— PATNA, 19th. JANUARY 1933 

The conference to inaugurate the Bihar United Party, was held at Patna on the 
19th. January 1933 in a brg bat otherwise nnpretentioas Shar.iana on the grounds 
of the Srfmati Eadhika Sinha Institute, and, as reported by the ‘Leader' of 
Allahabad proved far from a tame affair. And considering that invitations had been 
issued liberally, and besides the landlords and bisans, an appreciable number of men 
subscribing to the Congress programme, were present, the proceedings could not 
bat reSect the thoughts and feelings prevailing in the country. And it must be 
admitted that, amidst interruptions at a certain stage, on the whole the organisers 
or the party and specially the Maharafadhiraja of llarbhanga who was in the chair 
kept a cool head and tried to accommodate others as far as possibte. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Saohohidar.ar.ia Sinha who moral the resolution on the 
creed of the party to face the music. ‘Swadeshi’ was the first cry that emanated 
from a section of the audience, but Rai Bahadur Arr.amath Ckatterfee quietly moved 
and Mr. Sinha most willingly accepted the amendment that encouragement of the 
manufacture of Swadeshi goods and their use would be part of the creed of the 

party. Baba Nagesh tear Prasad Sinha , pleader. DalfongauJ. nest rose to say that the 

party could not be a united political party unless Congress men joined It and Msans 
would have go confidence in it unless the'party adopted a resolution on the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners and made the best efforts in this 

behalf. One gentleman demanded that this should be the first resolution of the 

conference, and another that the formation of the party be postponed till the release 
of Congress leaders in this province. Mr. Sachchidancnda Sinha replied that they 
did not’ desire that Mahatma Gandhi should remain in jail for a minute longer and 
a separate resolution could be moved on the subject but he failed to see why the 
party should cot be formed till Congress leaders had been released. The resolution 
on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders was adopted. 

After the first cry of ‘Hindi, Hindi’, soon after the first Epeaker commenced his 
speech, the proceedings throughout were conducted in Hindustani except the address 
of the president, the gist of which was explained in Hindi. 

A meeting of the representatives of every district chosen from among those who 
attended the conference, was to frame the constitution of the p_arty. 

Among those present were : the Baja Bahadur of Bauaili, the Baja Bahadur of 
Amawaa, Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh, the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhanr, 
Baja P. C. Lai Chacdhry, the Maharajkumar of Dumraon, the Maharajkumar of 
Chota Nagpur, Baja Badhika Baman Prasad Sinha of Surajpura, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha, Sir Saltan Ahmad, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Sachchidauand Sinha, Sir 
Ganesh Dutt Singh. Bai Bahadur’ Harihar Prasad Singh, Bai Bahadur Shyam 
Xandau Sahay. Bai Bahadur Lekh Narayan Sinha, Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, "Bai 
Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh, Babu Anant Prasad. Bai Bahadur Badha Krishna 
Jslan, Bai Bahadur Amaranth Chatterjee, Maulvi Mubarak Ali, Maulvi Abbas Ali, 
Mr . M. Yunus, Bai Bahadur Lakshml Prasad Sinha, Babu Gupteswar Prasad Sinha, 
>r t, i . Babu Adit Prasad Sinh3. Babu Srikrishna Prasad.* Maulvi Muhammad 
Hafez, s ULC„ Babu Bameshwar Prasad Sinha '3r.L.C., Babu Badha Mohan Singh 
ar t . c- Bai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bay. Babu Badha Kant Saran, Pandit Balgobind 
Zvlalaviya, Babu Kamaleshwari Sahay, Mr. Ali'Hasan, Bar-at-law, Mr. Naqui Imam, 
Pandit’Braj Behari Chaube, Mr. Chandrabansi Sahay, Maulvi Sayeednl Haque, 
Maulvi Muhammad Ihrahim of Terhi Ghat, Maulvi Khalilur Bahman, Bai Bahadur 
Krishnadev Narayan Mahtha. Babu Bhagwati Sinha, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Babu 
Hara Krishna Chaudhry, Baba Sri Narayan Maht3, or. L. C.. Babu Maheswar 
Prased Narayan Sinha, Bai Bahadur Bansidhar Dh3ndhani3 and Babu Mathura 
NEth Sinha. 

The Eaja Bahadur of Banaili formally proposed the Mabarajadhiraja of Dxrbhanga 
to the chair. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that he had geat pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion. (Cries of “Hindi, Hindi’.) Thereupon the Bai Bahadur speaking iu Hindus- 

5S 
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tani said that times had changed and as formerly the darshan of Rajas purified 
them, now did that of kisans. They mast make sacrifices to ameliorate the conui- 
tion of the masses. The only difference between them and the Congress was on the 
question of civil disobedience. The Maharajadhiraja was .young and promising. in 
Tirhut people trembled for fear of Pandits but the Maharajadhiraja had crossed the 
seas twice and was preparing to do so a third time (laughter). Similarly he hoped 
in this fight with the bureaucracy he would remain undaunted. (Cheers). 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali supported the motion. 


Presidential Address 

Maha r ajadhiraja Sir Kameshicar Singh, after thanking the'confereuce, referred to 
the ‘profound sense of grief and irreparable loss felt by the organising committee 
due to the sudden demise of one of their most respected and beloved colleagues. 
But the spirit with which the late Sir Ali Imam had cDthtised them at Ranchi 
still endured and spurred them on towards the fulfilment of the whole object he hau 
in view. His great speech at Ranchi was the last will and testament about the 
future of the public life of the province of which he was one of the makers. On 
those of us who mourned his loss had undoubtedly fallen the responsibility of 
ing out its wishes and completing the unfinished work, for the cause for which ho 
lived and died. 

Proceeding, the President said : We have met this morning to formally inaugurate 
the parly which we propose to call the Bihar United Party in pursuance of a 
resolution, passed at Ranchi on Sept. 4, 1032. Many of us present here were 
parties to it and they will be merely translating their own wishes into actioD. 
Others, who have very kindly come here in response to my invitation, I believe, 
also agree with the object with which this party is going to be established.’ 

Referring to the criticisms to which their proposal to form the party had been 
subjected, the President said : One of 'the main criticisms has been that its forma- 
tion is premature, that we should wait and see what form the Government of India 
Bill may take, before we start our career. My reply to this argument is that we 
have to face probably in the nest twelve months of fateful selection which will 
have an immense effect for good or evil on the destinies of our province. That 
election will determine to whom will be allotted the task of initiating the first 
autonomous Government of the province and starting it on the road of progress. 
With this prospect can we rest content that there should be only one party in the 
field whose programme has hitherto been purely negative ? Whether that party 
will or will not take part in the working of the new constitution, I cannot even 
now prophesy : but I hold strongly that negation is not statesmanship. And our 
province will be gravely endangered unless the Reforms find it prepared with a 
united party to replace the present Government and if the province is left to the 
haphazard result of an election of individuals with no common interest and no 
link of common policy. Statesmanship and self-interest alike demand that the Re- 
forms should not find us unprepared, as we must be if we postpone action any 
longer. 

‘A second line of criticism is at onr presumption in calling ourselves the Bihar 
United Party, and it is said that the condition of discordant elements will be of 
short duration. Gentlemen, union is strength, and wc must have a strong party to 
lake over the reins of Government ana guide it on the path of prosperity, not a 
collection of groups, each playing for its own hand, and only combining by 
accident bnt a party already in being, with a common purpose and policy and 
commanding genera! confidence. We intend to rise above castes and creeds and 
sectionnl interests which have split Bihar in the past into so many warring camps, 
and to unite with the common purpose of making the [new constitution a success, 
and of showing the world that the Indians of Bihar can ndminister their province 
successfully and lead it on to progressive betterment. 

, ‘To those who are prepared to cavil at the Bibnr United Party I would point 
to the success already obtained. The first obstacle to union was the differences 
existing between landlords and tenants under the tenanev law. That obstacle has 
irn a ? urrnonD t?d. The committee appointed at Ranchi has* done its work and a 
iiii is to be introduced in the current session of the Council which goes far to put 
t !j.- a ,? c ’, or r footing the relations between the two main partners in agriculture, 
fnrini .. s! i irt kas been made to justify our name, and that wc may 
i-nndtrill tIlc fa,ur . e . r ° r progressive increase in the establishment of 

nooawm among the communities of our province. Eut.that will be just the begin- 
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ninjr of the programme which this party will endeavour to carry out to promote the 
social and economic betterment of the country in general and the province in 
particular. 

‘Further, it will be our earnest endeavour to get into this party all people who 
although they stand for peace, progress and stability of the country, yet for one 
reason or the other could neither identify themselves with either the present day 
Government. I would go farther, and say that we hope to get in this party persons 
who had so long identified their interest with those of the Government or of the 
Congress, but who now realise that ours is the best policy to follow in the changed 
condition of things. These considerations and hopes, gentlemen, encouraged me to 
pursue the idea of the formation of the party which we have met to-day to 
inaugurate. We wish to call this party Bihar United Party adrisably because we 
seek to unite on this platform people who hitherto belonged to different camps 
and include in our working committee due representation of all. From such an 
unity we seek to derive strength for serving our motherland. 

‘I wish to emphasise this point because of the misgivings that are generally felt 
with respect to this party. Much of these misgivings, if I have been able to read 
the public mind correctly, arise from two great mis-conceptions, viz., (i) that the 
Government of to-day will utilise this party in ruling this province, although to all 
appearances it will be non-existent, and (n) that the landlords will dominate the 
future legislature to the detriment of other classes. To these charges I have got 
only one submission to make nud that is that in the future constitution the power 
is going to pass out of the hands of the bureaucracy to the hands of the people. 
It does not require much intelligence to understand that'the security for a peaceful 
administration iu future will lie not in the hands of the officialdom as it is consti- 
tuted at present, but in beeping the people of Bihar happy and contented. Even 
if it may be granted that so long the landlords were looking to the bureaucracy 
for the preservation of their rights and interests it goes without saying that the 
time is fast approaching when they"must identify their interests with those of the 
peasantry of this land for their own preservation. In the new order of things 
the landed proprietors will not be able to beep their position as leaders if the 
people are alienated from them and it is with the intention of standing shoulder to 
to shoulder with them that we hare obtained the creed of the party in the manner 
in which we have done. Bat the sceptic would say that the ‘proof of the pudding 
is in the eating! Since we are to-day merely inaugurating the party, I would simply 
say “wait and see". Our action will no doubt be judged by the bar of public opi- 
nion ere-long: and with heart within and God over head, 1 am confident that the 
popular verdict will be in our favour.’ 

Continuing the president said that the organising committee formed at Ranchi 
to do the ‘spade-work' had under the able secretaryship of the Baja Sahib of Surajpura 
succeeded in discharging its duties well. The Raja Sahib visited one district after 
another and met all classes of people to remove the misunderstandings that had 
unfortunately arisen in respect to this party and to gather support for it. The orga- 
nising committee had adopted report of the sub-committees. 

The labours of the constitution sub-committee were embodied in the proposed 
creed of the Bihar United Party. A very large number of men did not desire any- 
thing more than the immediate' establishment of Dominion Status for India, or to 
call It by another nomenclature "substance of Independence'. Clause (b) of the 
objects ’of the party laid down that the condition precedent to the party working 
the next instalment of reforms was that we must baveby the same statute complete 
provincial autonomy and responsibility at the centre witn sneh safeguards as were in 
the interest of India. None except a very small group of ultra-extremists could 
have any objection to work the constitution under these conditions.^ 

The "success of the'party will undoubtedly depend mainlv on its ability to bring 
about a solution of differences between the landlords and tenants and I suppose 
that this is going to be one of its chief planks, said the president. ‘As you all 
perhaps know "that in the argument between the landlords and the tenants on the 
the tenancy question, the landlords have shown readiness to concede to a consider- 
able extent in order to achieve their object of establishing relations of cordiality, 
amity and goodwill with them. I only hope that the tenants will appreciate the 
spirit in which the agreement was arrived at. I strongly feel that it is really the 
spirit that matters. Trust begets trust. If the tenants accept this gesture of good- 
will on the part of the landlords with the same cordiality with which it has been 
made and create an atmosphere in which the landlords will feel their interest safe 
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in the hands of the tenants and vice versa, it will surely usher an era into being 
which will be one of peace and prosperity to the country. To my mind lanaeu 
interest is one, and in that interest is wrapped up the fate of both the landlords 
and the tenants. If these two classes of people continue to fight and remain in 
separate camps, they must bid goodbye to any hope of agricultural improvements. 
It is only by the combination of the two sections of the landed interest that tn 
agricultural country of ours can hope to emerge successfully from the present day 
economic crisis. I trust that the efforts of ail members of our party may evolve a 
common plan by which they can successfully solve the problems, such as agricul- 
tural indebtedness, better product from their land, market for their produce, wnicn 
alone can contribute towards their social and economic uplift.’ , . , 

The Finance sub-committee had put forward a tentative scheme for raising tne 
party’s fund, which has been approved by tho organising committee. It is im- 
possible to run a political party without adequate funds and the sole criterion or 
the formula for the same had been the capacity of individual members to pay. W 
was, however, open to the party to evolve any alternative scheme which may serve tne 
purpose, if this financial scheme did not meet with its approval. 

Concluding, the Maharajadhiraja said : Do not refuse ta cooperate with us 
from the very beginning on account of one imaginary suspicion or another, 'Ye 
are anxious to make our organisation a truly representative body of all classes and 
communities and if the people of all classes and communities join it, they Will Ees 
that none of them has been ignored. 

R.e solutions 

Mr. Syed Hasan Imam then moved : 

“This Conference resolves that a party be organised — called the Behar United 
Party — for securing by constitutional means and methods reforms leading to full 
Dominion Status for India, and further resolves that the persons present at this 
meeting do constitute themselves foundation members of the Behar United Party.” 

Mr. Hasan Imam referred to the suspicions of some people against the party 
aad said that it was a partnership to work unitedly for the good of tho country 
and if a partner proved dishonest, they had the right to break the partnership. Ab 
R ai Bahadui Dwarka Nath had said, the land-lords were offering _ them the hand of 
fellowship to work on a common platfrom and it was not 'expedient to reject the 
offer outright. The poor had the strength of their vote and could assert themselves 
against the Rajas and Maharajas. 

Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh seconded the resolution which was also supported by Mr. 
Abid Hussain. 


Pabty’s Cbeed 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha next moved : — 

This Conference resolves that the creed of the Behar United Party bo ns 
follows : — 

That the party be designed as the Behar United Party. 

That the objects of the party be : — 

. (a) to secure, as speedily as possible, by constitutional means and methods esfab- 
blishment within the Empire of Dominion Status in India; 

(b) _ to work the next _ instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial auto- 
nomy in tho sense of having in the provinces a system of Government with a ministry 
responsible to the legislature and uIeo responsibility in the central legislature subject 
to safeguards in the interest of India be conferred by the same statute: 

(c) to promote a spirit of co-operation and good-will amongst all sections, clas- 
ses and communities in the province and to bring together all the political groups 
working on lines consistent with the creed of the party to help in the establishment 
of 6tnble administration ; 

• *? £ nd a solution of difference beteen the landlords and tenants in the pro- 

vince which will be both fair and equitable ; 

(cl Promote the economic, educational and social uplift of the masses ; 

snrea nf°™iw' n i ' ntc . rcst , °. f tbe masses against the introduction of fiscal mea- 
sures ol policy likely to be detrimental to them : 

the iudichtn^in nnd . Ti f iIant watch Ver the acts of the executive and 

tne judiciary m this province and to scrutinise them in public interest. 
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The resolution was formally seconded by Sir Sultan Ahmad and supported by 
Mr. Athar Hussain. The amendment relating to Swadeshi which was accepted by 
the morer has already been referred to above. 

Mahatma Gaxdhi’s Re leas e 

Replying to Babu Nageshicar Prasad who had urged that the Kisans conld have 
any confidence in the party only if a resolution was passed and efforts were made 
for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha said that they did not deny the great sacrifices undergone by Congress men. 

He had himself been a Congress man all life and differed from the Congress only 
in_ eo far as the question of method was concerned. He wished Mahatma Gandhi 
might be released that moment. Bat it was proper that a separate resolution be 
moved on the subject. 

_At a later stage of the conference Mr. Sinha moved the following resolution 
which was unanimously carried : — With a view to allay unrest and to make the 
working of the reforms possible in a calm atmosphere, this conference appeals to the 
Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders’’. 

Mr. G. G. Sondhi said that the consultation about the party took place in 
Government House and residences of collectors and commissioners and not in the 
cells of jails. He urged that the formation of the party be postponed till Congress 
leaders of the province came out of jails whose opinion about the party the Kisans 
might find out. 

Raja P. C. Lai Ohoudhry said that so far as he knew the allegations of Mr. Gan- 
dhi were baseless. 

The Raja of Surajpura pointed out that Babn Rajendra Parsad had said in a 
statement to the press that the province needed a party like the one they were for- 
ming provided it did not came in conflict with the Congress on the one hand and 
hobnob with the Government on the other. 

The resolution embodying the creed of the party was carried as amended. 

Babn Rajeshwar Prasad Sharma wanted some information and asked what the 
words “as possible” meant. 

Mr. Sinha . — They mean one or two years. 

Maulvi Mubarab Ali . — May I know," Sir, when the resolution has been passed 
now such questions are relevant ? 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga . — He wants some information and I have 
allowed him to seek it. 

Babn Rajeshar Prasad Sharma farther asked what the words "Constitutional 
means” meant. 

Mr. S. Sinha . — Methods which should not take you to jail (Innghter). 

Mr. Sharma said that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayabnrhad received the 
plain reply from British statesmen that they could not get what they wanted. (Cries 
of “no, no’’.) Mr. Sharma further enquired whether they would work the nest 
reforms if the condition of provincial autonomy and central responsibility as embodied 
in the creed was not fulfilled and got a reply in the negative. 

WOEEJXG COMAIITTEE 

The following resolution moved by the Raja of Amairan and seconded and sup- 
ported by Khan Bahadur Saghir-nl Haq and Mr. Myricle, was unanimously adopted: — 

“This conference resolves that the present Organising Committee be converted into a 
TTorking Committee with powers to add thirty members for the purpose of framing 
the constitution of the party, preparing its rules and regulations and defining the 
quota of representation of all classes on the executive bodv of the party, which will 
be placed for adoption at the first general meeting of the foundation members of the 
party to be convened next month.” 

Baja P. C. Ball Chondhry proposed a vote of thanks to the chair after which 
the Conference ended. 



THE INDEPENDENT PARTY CONFERENCE 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim, at the 
Independent Party Conference heldjat Cawnporeon Sunday the 5tb. March 1933. 

“Let me explain to you in as few words as possible, why we are here to-day to 
participate in the deliberations of this Conference, which has been convened by me 
Independent Party, recently organised in Lucknow. The main idea is to get 6ucn 
representatives of different communities, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and j r 
tians, as are prepared to face boldly, and in a practical Epirit of give and take in 
order to build up a strong, prosperous aDd free Indian nation. . , __ 

“I do not believe that mere political or constitutional theories, however 
sound ordinarily, or popular catch words, however appealing, afford any 

solution. AVe Save learnt this by bitter experience. Experience has also taugnt 
us that the true remedy in the existing condition of things lies in reaching 
a reasonable adjustment of the various, more of less conflicting claims, in the poid'* 
cal. administrative and economic spheres in a spirit of justice and fair-play. 4 nis 

method alone, we are convinced, will usher in the dawn of true and lasting nation- 

alism in the country. We must appreciate the needs and difficulties of the diuerent. 
sections of the population, and do our best to meet them. We must recognise that, 
means have to be devised for the uplift of all, and not merely of a class or section. 
Otherwise, there is not the least chance of bringing India on to. the level of modern 
progressive countries. Wc have naturally the same ideals, political, economic ana 

social, before our mind’s eye, as most other political bodies. Our conception or tnc 
destiny of onr country, is indeed that of a great nation, among the greatest nations 
of the earth. But we see clearly that we cannot secure Dominion Status, not to 
speak of Independence or Swaraj by any form of agitation, constitutional or other 
wise, unless we have evolved a common will and purpose nt least among _the_ politi- 
cally-minded classes. Even then, it will be no easy task, but without it, it is idle 
to dream of self-government in its true significance. All attempts made, for instance, 
to weld together the different elements of the general population by means ol n 
common electorate have failed hitherto, as some of us were afraid they would. \\ hat 
you and I have in view should not, however, be impossible of achievement, namely, 
a common organisation of representatives of difterent sections of the people deter- 
mined to make the best of such opportunities as we can secure to advance, the 
country on the path of self-government. A great th'mg in a matter like this is to 
make a botiafide beginning somewhere. This we have found. possible in the Assem- 
bly, and there is no reason why it should not be equally possible in all the legisla- 
tures and why such a political party should not be supported by a strong organisa- 
tion in the country. " . 

“You have made a beginning in the United Provinces, though under different 
nnmes. In the Assembly, as you perhaps know, there are five political parties with- 
out including in the account the large official group and the few members who have 
not attached themselves to any party. The Independent Party froms the largest 
group with a strength of 37 members, of which 19 are from Muslims and 18 from 
general or special constituencies. Of the latter 2 are Parsecs, 2 Sikhs and 14 Hin- 
dus. All the provinces are fairly represented. That wc are able to work harmoni- 
ously is evident from the fact that the party lias been steadily growing, and it im- 
possible that there will be further accessions to it before long, i am satisfied 
that the days of communal polities are fnstDearing their end, at least in. the legislatures. 

“Gentlemen, one reason why wc find at present so much division and strife 
among oiir lKiliticians, generally, is that most of them have concentrated their efforts 
mainly on how to wrest political power and administrative position from the British. 
The struggle in this connection has become so keen and prolonged, that most of us 
have failed to devote any time and thought to formulating and keeping constantly 
before the public eye, n programme of beneficial constructive work. The result is 
that people have become distrustful of the bonafidcs of many politicians, and arc 
beginning to doubt whether they mean to do any good by" flic people, and not 
merely to feather their own nests and those of their kith and kin. I would advise 
yon to avoid any such mistake. Go on striving for political rights and liberty, hut 
at the snmc time always keep attention of ihe Independent Party fixed on some 
Dcncncent constructive programme, which will necessarily benefit all sections of the 
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people. Yon will then find that among' the members of your party confidence in 
each other’s good intentions will grow rapidly, and there will be no difficulty in the 
way of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs working together. The final solution of the 
communal^ problem that confronts us to-day with so much of persistence, will be 
reached when the development of the vast and varied resources of the country is ac- 
tually taken in hand with a well-thought out plan. Then, it will be possible to find 
suitable employment for different sections of the people, and to raise the standard of 
living of the general population to a level of comfort and contentment, a standard 
which in India at present is attained fay only a few. It is only then, again, that 
we shall be able to spread the blessings of health, edneation and enlightment in the 
villages and cottages thronghout the length and breadth of the land. India can 
achieve this with the help of modern Science as Europe and America have achieved, 
to a large extent. 

■'Barring one or two isolated schemes, India has not even taken the first steps 
in any general plan of economic development. We have not yet even a single pro- 
perly equipped institute for technical training. We all know how Science has in- 
creased production of all kinds of commodities, and that its capabilities in thi3 di- 
rection are almost unlimited. Bat where nations have failed hitherto, is in evolving 
a proper scheme of distribution, partly because of the barrier of nationalism, and 
partly because old-world Capitalism has not been able to adjust itself to the new 
conditions that have arisen since. As a resnlt of the war still more perplexing hare 
become the problems of currency and exchange. Indian politicians and economists 
must watch with the greatest vigilance the proceedings of the World Economic Con- 
ference, which will be held in America, for India has a vitally large stake in the 
issues involved. 

‘‘Gentlemen, in the Independent Party of the Assembly, not only representatives 
of different communities and classes are grouped together, but divergent economic 
interests. I do not wish to speculate how ultimately the different interests will align 
themselves, but we all recognise that for the present and in the near future, the 
dominant interests have to make some sacrifices, while the others have to moderate 
their demands. Otherwise, the Legislature will remain, a3 now, the scene of barren 
internecine strife. 

“None of us here can definitely envisage what the next Government of India Act 
will he like, but if it enacts a blend of autocracy and democracy within the limits of 
one and self-same constitution, so balanced as to secure an equilibrium, such a cons- 
titution can only serve to maintain the status quo, and it will not be possible to pro- 
mote any large policies for the uplift of the people. If that be the object, then it 
might well be asked why introduce so many complications in the life of the country, 
and burden the resources of a poor people, with such heavy expenditure. Bat, my 
conviction is that world forces, whatever devices may be restored to check them, will 
ultimately have their way, and it will be the function of a party like ours to help 
the evolution of a truly National Government by the people for the people. 

“I entirely agree with the conclusion arrived at by Lord Bryce, after a detailed sur- 
vey of all democratic Governments in his well-known book on ‘Modern Democracy’, 
that Democratic Government has really not failed anywhere. 

“Gentlemen, I have indicated to you the principles for which the _ Independent 
Party of the Assembly stands. As yon are going to set up organisations in the 
country in support of these principles, you will no doubt frame appropriate rules 
for the" purpose, bat I mast emphasise that your success will entirely depend upon the 
extent of the support you give to the leaders whom you may have chosen. My 
friend, Mr. Mushir Hossain Kidwai is well known for his earnest Nationa- 
lism, and his position in the country is above question. 'MaulaDa : Hasrat 
Mofaani. Honorary Secretary, is a sturdy patriot and zealous political worker, 
imbued with the idealism of a poet. He and his colleagues command the confi- 
dence of a wide public, Muslim and Hindu. But never forget that the raisov. 
cTeire of the patry is that its doors must be open to political workers of all commu- 
nities. In fact, unless it always includes a substantial proportion of representative 
men of each community, it will degenerate into another futile communal organisa- 
tion, whatever name you give it. Invite all men who, whatever religion or caste they 
may profess, believe in yonr political creed and are willing to work on the lines I 
hare sketched, to join hands with you in the noble task of combining efforts to 
make our country a land of freedom, harmony and happiness. I wish you all 
success.” 



The Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Conference 

The special session of the Bombay Provincial non- Brahmin Conference was_ held 
at Poona on the 14th. January 1933 with. Mr. J. O. Moore, M. L. C., in the 
chair with a view to organise a party and to express opinion on the work 
of the Bound Table Conference. The preliminary difficulty arising out ot 
Mr. D. V. Raut. permanent secretary, challenging the legality of the conference 
in the press was settled by Mr. B. V. Jadhav, permanent president, declanng 
that ho had sanctioned the session as such a session was legal. 

Mr. B. Jedhe, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates 
stressed the necessity of a better organisation, of their party. He also opined that 
interests of non-Brahmins had not been adequately heeded to in the Bound Table 
Conference. , 

Mr. Moore, president, emphasised the necessity of a better discipline ana 
organisation in their ranks and remarked that the working of the non-Brahmin 
party in the Bombay Council was unsatisfactory. It was necessary now, when they 
were looking forward for a new constitution, that they should be a well organised 
body. He also thought that non-Brahmin interest had not received adequate atten- 
tion at the Bound Table Conference. _ 

The conference elected a select committee to consider resolutions _ which 
would be moved in the open session the next day. Sir A. P. Patro who originally 
had intended to break journey at Poona on his way to Madras from Bombay and 
attend the conference in order to settle misunder-standing regarding the legality of 
the conference did not, however, halt at Poona in view of the settlement and 
proceeded to Madras. 


Resolution! 

Resolutions touching upon the forthcoming constitutional changes, the communal 
award and the temple entry question were passed at the resumed Bitting of tho 
Conference on the next day, the 15tb. January. 

The first resolution moved by Mr. B. Y. Jadhav, sr. L. A. permanent president of 
the Conference, was as follows : “While welcoming the assurance of the Secretary 
of State that inauguration of federation and central responsibility will not be in- 
definitely postponed, the conference opined that if this was made to depend on 
on States’ willingness to enter the federation, then the natural progress of British India 
would be unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; that with a view to avoid this delay 
full provincial autonomy and central responsibility should be introduced early next 
year, leaving the door open for States to enter on reasonable and honourable terms ; 
that States when they entered federation should be given representation in the 
lower chamber on the population basis only and their representatives were to bo 
elected by states’ subjects and not by nomination of rulers ; that special powers 
conferred on the Governor-General and Governors should be exercised only in the 
event of n complete breakdown of administration and for protection of minorities ; 
that reserved subjects like the army should be subject to the financial control of tho 
federal legislature nnd Indianisation of army should be under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to the legislature ; that the future Indian Government should 
have the power to protect in every possible manner its growing infant industries ; 
nnd that introduction of Reforms on the above lines has been long overdue which 
was the cause of widespread discontent in the country.” The resolution was] seconded 
by Mr. D. B. Bale, ex-Dewan of Kolhapur and was passed unanimously. 

Another resolution disapproved of the Special Powers Bill passed by both tho 
central and the provincial legislatures. 

The third congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his efforts to remove untonchnbility, 
and while according to him support, appealed to the Viceroy to give sanction for 
the introduction of Temple Entry Bills. 

, That seven seats given to allied castes in the Bombay Legislative Council under 
the communal award against 10 for the depressed classes was most unsatisfactory, 
was the view expressed by another resolution. 

conffiSttlL'ar 1 " 1 ™ Commiltee t0 0T ^ alsQ On Conference 



THE DEPRESSED CLASS ELEVATION 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MEASURES 

The following Press note was issued bv the Director of Public Information from 
New Delhi on the 29th. March 1933 ' 

In all Provinces, special measures have been adopted, particularly in recent years, 
to develop and expand the education of the Depressed Classes and to improve their 
economic and political conditions. 

In order to improve their political status. Government have, in addition to 
nominating their representatives on the Provincial Legislative Councils, provided for 
their representation by nomination on the municipalities and local boards as well. 
Their solicitude for the position of the Depressed Classes in the fntnre Government 
of the country is also apparent from the fact that under the Communal Award. 
Depressed Classes were given separate representation in the Provincial Legislature. 
The Government have also since agreed to accept the amendment of the Communal 
Award, proposed under the Poona Agreement, so as to give the Depressed 
Classes joint representation with the general Hindu community. 

Other measures adopted by Government for their benefit have varied according 
to local needs. Below are given particulars of what the Government have done in 
each Province for the uplift of the depressed and backward classes. 

Madras 

In Madras, where the caste system is most rigid, special measures for the en- 
couragement and protection of the Depressed Classes in regard to their edncation 
have been necessary. The more important steps taken during the last 15 years have 
included : — 

(i) The appointment of a Commissioner of Labour entrusted with the task of 
encouraging the education of the Depressed Classes ; 

(ii) The insistence on the right of admission for Depressed Class pupils into 
all public managed schools ; 

(iii) The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed institutions which do not 
admit Depressed Class pupils ; 

(it) The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to De- 
pressed Class pupils : 

(v) The opening of special schools and hostels for the Depressed Classes ; 

(vi) The remission of fees and the provision of scholarships ; and 

(vii) The provision of special facilities for the training of Depressed Class 
teachers. 

The total nnmber of institutions intended for Adi-Dravidas and Adi-Andhras in 
the Presidency during 1931 was 362,239. The Government have issne-d instrnctior.s 
that Adi-Dravida schools provided by Government or other agencies should be 
maintained as efficiently as the existing public schools, that Adi-Dravida teachers 
should be replaced by trained caste men when Adi-Dravida teachers are not available 
and that a minimum standard of equipment should be maintained. 

Twenty-one posts of District Labour OScers have been created under the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. During 1931. there were altogether 1784 schools for the Depres ed 
Classes under the control of the Labour Department in these 21 districts, with 
63.604 pupils, of whom 10,746 were girls. 84 per cent of the teachers who numbered 
2131 were trained. Three hnndred and eightyseven additional scholarships for 
general education were granted and 967 renewals were made. In addition 8 col- 
legiate scholarships, 50, residential scholarships for study in secondary schools, 169 
industrial scholarships, 10 scholarships for learning motor mechanism and driving, 
and 10 commercial scholarships were granted during the year. In addition, grams 
for fees, purchase of books and clothes were made. Twenty-two fresh stipends and 
25 renewals of stipends for teachers’ training were also granted. The Department 
also maintains a number of hostels for the Depressed Classes, and 217 boarding 
grants were paid during the year. Besides, Depressed Classes pupils are admitted 
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into all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and have been accepted as 
candidates for S. S. L. 0. examination without examination fees. 

In 1931, grants amounting to 13,690 were given to five institutions under other 
managements for boarding members of the depressed classes and grants were also 
given to private bodies for the maintenance of Educational institutions. 

During the same years there were 1,500 special schools for Mapillahs, with 107,000 
pupils, and 2721 Mapilla teachers. 

Nine private bodies maintaining schools for the Depressed Classes were given 
grants amounting to total sum of Its. 15,500. 

The total expenditure on the education of the Depressed Classes in the Presidency 
dnring the year was Rs. 6,49,503. 

In addition, the following ameliorative measures have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment : — 

In 21 Districts, including Madras, the Government maintain a special staff for 
ameliorative, work under the Commissioner of Labour. During 1931, 22,770 acres, of 
Government land was assigned free of cost to the Depressed Classes for the provision 
of 1973 house sites. The total extent of Government land so far assigned to Depres- 
sed Classes for this purpose is 342,611 acres, and the total number of sites provided 
since the commencement of the operations is 36,530. A sum of Rs. 3,26.235 was 
spent during the year on the provision of drinking water facilities for the Depressed 
Classes. In Madras city Rs. 53,000 was spent on various improvements to the 
cherries of Depressed Classes and a certain amount on the provision of roads and 
bridges for their benefit. 

Successful work was done in the Colony at Clavakkot for Nayadis, the lowest of 
the Depressed Classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their 
traditional occupation of begging and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists in basket ma- 
ting. 

Thero were no less thnn 3,170 Co-operative Societies in the Presidency for the 
benefit of the Depressed and backward classes. Of these 1,36 were in charge of the 
Labour Department. 

Bombay 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Government had ns far back ns 1932 issued orders 
that no disability of any kind should be imposed on the children of the Depressed 
Classes in any school conducted by public authority and thnt all schools located in 
temples should be removed to accessible buildings and that no grant in aid should 
be paid to a privately maunged institution which did not admit Depressed Classes 
cbildern. 

In 1931 there were altogether 620 special primary schools and classes for tho 
childreu of the Depressed Classes, with n roll of 12,500 pupils, in addition to tlioso 
attending ordinary schools. The Government maintain a hostel for Depressed Clas- 
ses students at Poona and there is another hostel for them aided by Government at 
Ahmed abad. 


Recently the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the educational, 
economic n_nd social conditions of the Depressed Classes and the aboriginal tribes. 
The following are among the main recommendations made by the Committee: — 

(1) Reinforcement of the Government policy that there should be equality of 
treatment for all classes of children in publicly managed educational institutions, 
d Cl k nconr agemcnt of common schools ns opposed to separate schools for Depres- 


13) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between the common 
schools and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools ns Depressed Classes 
fcchools or low caste schools. 

nv JrH Rhcthilment of teachers belonging to the Aboriginal tribes to Vernacular 
mainly ^fo^tluf chbdrcri ^f ' tbese^clnsHes'^ ‘° ^ era P ,0 y ment in Bcboo,s intcndcd 
tion^of ba r c\”wa?d dass ! ' 1 cSldren U0DS *° ‘ MCbCTS tnking Special interest in fhe cdoCa * 

age ( lrah8 8 under°cerhifn 'con'ditions?^ 0 ^ 18 ^*^ 3 ‘ D pr ‘ m!lry Bcho ° l3 nnd rck “ ation ° f 

nA™' Ug ' be number °* teachers belonging to backward classes in primary 
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On the recommendation of this Committee. Its Government hare appointed s 
Fso^’qsrd Clas ; Oihrer to watch crer the interests of the backward classes and 
rbongmal trice? end to see that their progress is continuous and their rights are up- 
held _ Government hare also decided to constitute s Esckwsrd Class Board, whose 
functions ere to fee consultative and advisory. 

- P=ceu tber last the Government issued orders, giving effect to the recommenda- 

tion or tne Legislative Council that Government should reduce any discretionary 
grants atlomed to primary and secondary schools under their control, or maintained 
fcr municipalities or local hoards, or other Government aided institutions, in which 
admission is refused to children of the Depressed Classes cn the ground of custom, 
rengion or orthodoxy or the Hindus. 

The Government have also issued instructions that no distinction should be made 
^Government and aided hospitals and dispensaries in the treatment of patients 
belonging to the Depressed Classes on the ground or custom, religion or orthodoxy 
of the Hindus. 

They have also only the other day issued a resolution, directing that, in future, 
requests from local bodies for wells. tanks, dharmshaias etc- should not be granted 
except on the condition that all classes alike will have equal facilities for using such 
treiis. tacks etc. The measure suggested by the Depressed and Aboriginal Tribes Com- 
mittee is to erect notice boards near aii the public wells, and other public buildings. 
Government consider that this proposal is worth a trial and they are accordingly 
pleased to direct the local beards to this erect. 

Certain percentage of peaces in the secondary schools in Government professional 
colleges and primary training institutions have been reserved for candidates belonging 
to the backward and depressed classes. 

Bhstgal 

_ In Bengal, owing to the fact that Depressed Class pupils find no dimculty in being 
admitted to the ordinary schools, the Depressed Classes are not classified separately 
but are grouped along with the backward classes. The Government makes au annual 
grant for the education of the backward classes, and this amount is spent mainly 
c~ scholarships for these classes, on capitation grants to teachers in the schools 
attended by the backward classes, and on the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers belonging to these classes. In addition. Government have sanctioned free 
studentship to the extent of 15 per cent of their number for D. C- 

During 1231 there were in the Presidency Division 569 special schools for the 
backward classes. In Burdwan Division there were 245 special schools for Fontfcals, 
and in Dacca Division 1X5? schools meant exclurively for the children or Na masc- 
aras. S social hostels have been provided for Hamasudras in Calcutta. Faridpnr, 
Jcalatslf. Oas university hostel for yogis is also receiving subsidy from Government. 
There are other fcos’els "attached to "Chittagong College, collegiate school ; Esgmsti 
school and Darjeeling school — and one at Bnngpur for Eafvansis. 

If kited P eovtkczs 

In the United Provinces the Government have encouraged the education of the 
Depressed Classes by the appointment of special supervisors of schools, by the remis- 
sion of school fees. " and by the provision gi post-primary scholarships. Under the 
contract system of financing primary education Government have prescribed the mini- 
mum expenditure that should be incurred by local boards oa the education of the 
Depressed C’asses, and a lump grant is made annually towards the total expenditure 
under this head. Tbs District Boards have been encouraged to open special schools 
for pupils of Depressed Casses. 

In 1232 there were altogether tot special schools for the Depressed Classes 
with 25XT4 pupils cn rolL There were, in addition, in ordinary schools 25.3-12 
pupils belonging to these c:as=es. A future of the education" of Depressed 
Classes which: "has been recently noticeable is that the number of children of 
these classes in. ordinary schools has shown a tendency to increase, as prejudice 
against their admission is gradually diminishing. Special scholarships have been pro- 
vided by the Government to enable boys of tbs Depressed Classes to ^ proceed to 
middle and high schools and other Government artisan and technical schools. 

’ Government hare also appointed an Advisory Committee to advise Government 
cu all such oneatieus concerned with the education cf the Depressed Classes. 

Tr technical and industrial institutions 25 per cent of the scholarships and sit- 
cends are reserved for boys cf Depressed Classes. Government give s grant of Bs. 
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960 p. m. to a private Depressed Class industrial school at Khurja. Besides, several 
other Eeheme 3 for helping the Depressed Classes in various divisions have been pre- 
pared and are at present under consideration. _ , , 

Members of Depressed Classes have been nominated to all the district boards in 
the province and to 76 municipal boards ont of 82. The same representation has 
been extended to the village Panchayats also. A member of Depressed Classes has 
also been nominated to the United Provinces Legislative Council. 

If funds permit the Government propose’ to give a subsidy of Es. 200 per men- 
sem to the paper which the. General Secretary, United Provinces' .Depressed Class 
Association, Bareilly wishes to start for ameliorating the conditions of the Depressed 
Classes. It is also "proposed to mate an inquiry into the educational, economic and 
social conditions of the Depressed Classes and to recommend measures for their up- 
lift when the finances of the province improve. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, a limited number of separate schools for the Depressed Classes 
have been opened, but the Government have always insisted that local bodies should 
give equal opportunities of education to all classes of the communities. In 1929 tho 
Government issued a resolution requiring all officers and Departments concerned to 
encourage the education of the Depressed Classes and special facilities in the shape 
of scholarships and concessions in fees have provided, and these facilities have be- 
gun to produce good results. The Educational Eeport for the Province for 1931 
shows that “the number of special schools for low caste boy is going down without 
any decrease in the number of scholars attending them and; the number of such boys 
in ordinary schools is increasing satisfactorily.” The prejudice against the low-caste 
boys is rapidly dying. There were altogether 32,418 pupils belonging to the Depres- 
sed Classes undergoing instruction during 1931. 

As regards industrial schools and specialised institutes there has never been any 
spirit of exclusion or practice of discrimination. The system of scholarships and 
stipends sanctioned by Government for industrial schools is also very generous, and 
as the basis of award is poverty, the Depressed Classes would naturally have the 
first claim on them. The privilege of exemption on the score of poverty is generally 
enjoyed by the Depressed Classes. 

The Department of Industries has organised for the benefit of chnmars a village 
Tanning Demonstration Party which holds practical demonstrations of the improved 
methods of tanning in villages which are chiefly populated jby ehamare. 

The Government has also taken to the task of reclamation of criminal tribes to 
honest and peaceful citizenship. 

A6 a result of the control exercised and sympathetic guidance provided, of 35,431 
men left in the districts, 16,417 have already" earned their emancipation from the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act while’19,014 arc still working under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Criminal Tribes Departments in the districts. 

Primary schools for hoys and girls are maintained in all settlements and are at 
present attended by 1,145 boys and 776 girls. Over 520 youths are attending rn'ght 
schools which have been established for the benefit of ycnng rum who have to work 
during the day time. In many schools boys of the Criminal Tribes are being educa- 
ted Eide by side with the children of rc-spcctnble Zemindar classes. 

The Ecformatory schools at Mogbalpura, Amritsar and Palanpur are also doing 
excellent work for the uplit of the Criminal TribcE — Special efforts arc being made 
,n . t “F.^' slr * c,s ,0 enforce compulsory education among the children of the Chrimi- 
nm Tribes and as a result of this 6,304 boys are now attending public schools side 
by Eide with the children of other classes. 

, Government has been taking pains to remove all sorts of disabilities under which 
they labour through the departmental officers employed in districts who visit them 
Jrcquently, lock iuto their grievances and try to remove the same ns far as possible. 

n " c ! s , avc been provided at Government expense in all settlements and all are 
allowed free access to them irrespective of caste or creed. The question of pollu- 
tion by touch or by approach within a certain distance is not acute in this province, 
nt ,p? st Jt docs not seem to have attached notice here. 

tVir, iv Criminal Tribes Department has also done useful work by prevailing upon 
rr-„,YT* ,r ^ 5cd Classes to give up wandering habits and settle down and take to Fomc 
^ r ‘"* tlvc Occu i ) .ation. Many colonies which are models of self-contained villages 

by the C r iS E Trib e cs P DepS: C tme^t? ° f 3UCmptS E " de in lbis direclion 
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Twenty-two co-operative supply, 14 co-operative credit end 1 co-operative thrift 
societies have so far been established in the various districts to keep the criminal 
tribes settlers free from the influence of money-lenders, who when they come in 
close contact with them are apt to keep them in a perpetual state of dependence. 

Bieab & Oeissa 

Id Bihar and Orissa, special measures have been adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, including the provision of scholarships and fee remis- 
sions and the payment of special rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
Depressed Class pupils. A special inspecting staff has been appointed to supervise 
the education of the Depressed Classes. In 1953. the Government decided that for 
a period of five years Depressed Class pupils should be admitted free in ad secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government in which less than half the pupils were 
Depressed Class pupils. In 1931 there were 211 special schools for the untouchables 
in the Province, with 24,187 pupils, and a total sum of Es. 45,452 was spent on the 
education or these classes. 


The Ceftt eal Peovesces 

In the Central Provinces the Government have amended the educational roles 
so as to prevent the refusal of admission of any Depressed Class pupil into a pnb- 
icly managed institution. Fee remissions and scholarships have been liberally 
awarded and bonuses have been paid to headmasters of primary schools for each 
Depressed Class pnpii passing the primary certificate examination. The rules pro- 
vide for special grants to be made to schools for the Depressed Classes opened 
by private bodies and for the erection of hostels for Depressed Classes students. 

Daring 1931 there were 20 special schools for the Depressed Classes in the 
Nagpur Circle, and some in Behar Circle. Five collegiate, 18 high school and 30 
miGdle school scholarships were provided during the year. 

EDtrCATIOSTAL WOP.E 

The number of depressed class pupils is 46,361 now as compared with the 34,539 
in 1926-27. 

Inspite of scholarships, stipends and various other remissions, the Principals of 
of Colleges have been instructed to pay particular attention to the educationally 
backward classes. Lodging of Depressed Classes pupils in common hostels and equal 
treatment to them are enennraged. 

A two-third grant is given by Government to schools meant mostly for Depressed 
Classes: other schools get one-third. Depressed Classes hostels get 50 per cent grant on 
expenditure on cooks, servants, contingencies, repairs etc. In one case food charges 
at P.s. 5 per mensem per head are also Included as approved expenditure for purposes 
of 59 per cent grant. 

A Depressed Classes Hostel at Nagpur was paid a building grant of 25.C90 in 
1925-26 and of 7,640 in 1931-32. 

Economic Uplift 

The Government have taken following measures which are conducive to the 
improvement of the economic condition of the Depressed Classes : — 

(1) Modern weaving appliances, such as, improved flying shuttle sleys and 
dobbtes are popularised by means of propaganda among the hacdloom weavers of 
whom the Mahats form a considerable proportion — with the result that tbs cottage 
weaver has been able to double his output and increase his earnings. 

(2) A leather tanning school equipped with finishing tannery has been set up 
at Nagpur for the instruction * of the sons of Chamars, and others in modern 
methods of curing and tanning hides. 

Uocbi cla=ses were started at different places for the training of moebi boys in 
the improved methods of boot making but had to be closed on account of the 
apathy and indifference shown towards them. 

There are at present 3 Government and 6 Government aided industrial schools 
in the province to impart training in carpentry and blacksmithy to the boys of all 
classes especially the artisans and the lads of Depressed Classes. Fifteen seats have 
been reserved in the Nagpnr Government school of handicrafts for the Mahar lads 
of Ako.'a (Bsrar) in response* to the request of Akola Mahars. 
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Social Uplift 

In order (a) to remove social handicaps of the Depressed Classes and (b)_ to 
secure them requisite proportion of representation in public services, the following 
measures have been adopted : — 

(a) Public Places User Bill — to secure enforcement of rights of using public 
places (excluding temples) by the Depressed Classes — was passed by the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council in last January session and it is now awaiting the 
final sanction of His Excellency the Governor and the Governor-General. 

(b) Orders were issued to all heads of departments to regulate appointments 
under their control in such a way that while efficiency is not sacrificed, _ the requisite 
proportion of representation may as nearly as possible be attained within a reason- 
able period. 

In order to improve their position and status, members of the Depressed Classes 
are nominated on Municipal Committees, District Councils and Local Boards to 
rectify as far as possible the inequalities of representation inseparable from any 
system of election. 

The Government has informed all the Local Boards that “no law, rules or bye- 
laws prohibit the UEe of public wells, bawadis, bathing ghats and sarais by De- 
pressed Classes and that the practice if any to the contrary should be discouraged.' 

Political 

For the improvement of the political condition of the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the Government have also recommended to the Indian 
Franchise Committee to reserve 10 seats for those classes in plural constituencies. 


The Depressed Classes Deputation 

Memorial to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the representation of the Deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India led by Rao Bahadur ill. C. Rajah, M. L. A. which waited on tho 
Viceroy at New Delhi" on the 29th. March 1923 : — 

On behalf of the Depressed Classes of India who are treated os untouchables by 
reason of a cruel superstition prevailing among the Hindus, superstition totally 
opposed to the principles of the Hindu religion, bnt yet mixed up with and looked 
upon ns a part of religious practice, we seek the guidance and assistance of Your 
Excellency’s Government in removing the disabilities they suffer under. 

Your Excellency was the first to nominate a member of the Depressed Classes to 
a Provincial Legislature in India. Your Excellency was the first to create a Specinl 
Department in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the 
Depressed Class"?. 

Wo, the Depressed Classes of India, hope and trust that during Your Excellency’s 
term of office our claims will be fully organised, our demands will be readily met 
and onr wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The people on whose behalf we approach Yonr Excellency, arc not treated ns out- 
castes by Hindus nlone. The social bar that has been put upon them in the Hindu 
Society affects the psychology of other communities also, except in the citie3 and 
urban areas. Our peoples are treated ns unclean by birth and unfit for clo=e n;so- 
cintion even by the Mussalmans. Christians and other communities among whom they 
live. The removal of our disabilities is therefore not merely a Hindu question, but 
a national qncstion. 

A superstitious practice that inflicts suffering and unmerited degradation on 46 
rnillioii souls cannot be treated by tho State ns a matter in which it can take up an 
attitude of neutrality . 'We look to the Government for active assistance 'in the 
measures required for onr emancipation. We have all along felt that one of the 
justifications of the British rule is the rendering of justice to and the liberation of 
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cur oppress ed community. We should be deeply disappointed if the Government takes 
np an attitude of Indifference or leases things to take their own coarse. 

We venture to ssy the shove in view of "the awakening of the Hindu conscience 
that has been noticed in regard to oar condition and states, and the reasonableness 
o: public desire for active assistance of the Government to make the movement more 
successful. 

We certainly desire the improvement of car material condition and this is oar 
foremost concern. _But the poverty and illiteracy of oor people cannot be materially 
remedied by con-c facial efforts. They can only "be solved by State action and a 
thorongh overhauling of administrative, economic and social outlook. We fear also that 
the poverty and illiteracy of the vast pop elation of India are snch that oar diScnl- 
tles can hardly be solved independently. The one root caase that pats oar commu- 
nity in a worse position than other sections of the Hindus is the superstition that 
makes c-ar people an untouchable class. Trades, professions and facilities and oppor- 
tunities open to others are not open to oar people on account of their being looked 
upon as congenitally unclean. The degradation becomes all the worse " by the 
hypnotism that makes oar people sufcmir to this superstition. This can be remedied 
only by a change in oor social, religious and legal status. 

We th-refore welcome the movement in the Hindu community to reform its reli- 
gions practice in respect of the treatment and status accorded to cor people. The 
opening of temples to oar people along with other Hindu castes is a matter of the 
greatest importance for oor social emancipation. We quite realise that we cannot 
hope for a permanent emancipation and betterment unless car status in the Hindu 
religion is improved. We. therefore, hope Your Excellencys Government will assist 
the’passage into Law of the Temple Entry and Anti-Unto’ncfcability Bills. The raison 
d’etre g: British rule in India is to secure just treatment for the Depressed Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among weaker communities. The British Go- 
vernment. — e submit, should cot be afraid of doing a just thing on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes out cf deference to the wishes of the Caste-Hindn community. 

The courts in India are now assisting the enforcement of the superstition of Un- 
touchability. British law has not left the superstition to its own resources but has 
placed the machinery of the courts and the State at the disposal of the Caste-Hindtu 
in the maintenance of those superstitious practices. Even if the Government cannot 
interfere in the religious practices cf the Hindus it should at least refrain from 'assist- 
ing in the enforcement of such practices when they rare opposed to humanity and 
public welfare as in the case of treatment accorded to us. The Bill for the aboli- 
tion of nntoncbabSity. sought to be introduced In the Assembly, puts an end to 
ih u anomaly and dees' not interfere with the religion of any peson or community. 

Tez Tptple-Estet Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill for which we seek Your Excellency's support is drafted 
to as to provide a legal machinery for peaceful and gradual evolution of reform with 
the consent of the people concerned. Each locality will be enabled to work out a 
suitable comnromlse for solving the question of our status, vv e beg Year Excellency 
to help in the achievement of a peaceful solution of this question that so fundamen- 
tallv "affects the dignity and the daily life of a community of forty-six million souls 
who cling to the ancient Hindu Eeligion to which they belong, and who wish to 
fnd an honourable place in it without causing turmoil or disturbance. 

We submit that there is no substance in the argument generally advanced that 
the proposed legislation would be an infringement of trust and property rfghrs. There 
is no "attempt in either of the Bills to divert property from their original purpose 
or ownership, ice mode, she manner and the piece from which worship is offered, 
mav he changed from time to rime. This does not mean that the property of any 
person is sought to be confiscated any more than the use of public roads be- 
i-;- extended to our people, could be" interpreted to mean an interference with the 
rights of others. A narrow interpretation of the law to prevent our emancipation, 
we hone, will not be tolerated by Your Excellency's Government. Eminent lawyers 
have assured us that in spite of the phrases employed by the opponents of reform, 
it is" within the competence of the legislature to pass the Bills under consideration. 

The special privileges that the Depressed Classes enjoy even to this day point to 
thsrr former greatness. At the annual festival of the goddess cf George Town in 
the premier city of Madras, the Thai: or marriage bacge_ is tied round the goddess 
x "member" cf the Depressed Classes in the _ came cf the entire community. 
A member of the Depressed Classes officiates as priest at the ball games 
at Die dim] : during the great Hindu annual festivals at Coajeeversm 
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Srivilliputlnr, Kumbakonam, Trivottyur and other places in the south, the members 
of the Depressed Classes are allowed to pull the ropes or the huge cars containing (be 
idols. Daring the festival of Siva at Tiruvalore in the Tanjore District, the headman 
of the Depressed Classes is specially honoured by being placed on the temple elephant 
along with the God and made to carry the Chowry in his hand for fanning the idol. 
In the famous temple of Krishna in Melkote, in the Mysore_ State, members of the 
Depressed Classes are accorded special privileges. Melkote is the chief seat of the 
Sir Yaishnavite Brahmins and the place where Sri Esmanuj lived in the 12th century. 
They enjoy a similar privilege at Sriperambadur in Chingleput District. In the case 
of a number of temples there is a periodical admission of the Depressed Classes even 
under the present practice. . 

The Yailuvars, a section of the Depressed Classes, were priests to the Pallava 
Hinge, before the advent of the Brahmins and even for some time after. Sir Harold 
Steward in the Census Report of 1S91 quotes an unpublished Yattelutta of the 9th 
century which says that Sri Yalluvar, the temple minister, will employ six men daily 
and do the temple service. 

Further, Dr. Gustav Oppert in his book. ,r The original inhabitants of Bharatvarsha 
or India”, says, “Valli is a well-known female name common among the Pariahs and 
Radars’’. 

u Snbramanya, the South Indian representative of Kartikeya, the son of Siva, 

is credited with having chosen a South Indian girl called Yalli as his wife”. 

“The Snbramanya’s wife, Yalli, was a low-caste South Indian woman”. 

“Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya, is even 
worshipped as a Pariah woman in her disguise as Matangi”. 

Among the twelve Alwars or Yaishnavite Saints who are now being worshipped 
as gods in Yaishnavite temples, the famous Tirnpan Alwar and Xambadawan and 
Maraneri Xambi belong to the so-called Untouchable Community. The famous work 
of Tirnpan Alwar, Amaran Adiparan is chanted in all Yaishnavite temples even to 
this day. It is accepted by all, Brahmins included, that Tirnpan Alwar has become 
one with God Sbree Ranganadha at Srirangam. Among the 63 Nainars of Saivito 
Saints, the well-known Nanda and the holy Shirnvallnvar. who are now being wor- 
shipped as Gods in Saivite Temples, belong to the same Community. Ravi Das o! 
Oudh Chokamela of Maharashtra and Haridas of Bengal, these noiablc saints also 
spring up from the Untouchable Classes of India. In Bakthavijayam we find Cho- 
kamela was accepted as a Guru by the learned Brahmins of Pandaripnr. It is said 
in the Eacred work Manushya Pauchakam of Jagat Guru Sree Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the four Sankara Pedams, that he accepted one Yisbwanadham, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, as his Guru and received initiation from him. Arnndhati, 
the wife of Yasistha, the Brabmarishi, who is famous for her chastity, belonged to the 
Untouchable Community, Jambavan, the custodian of all ancient learning and a 
mighty warrior, who was the commander of the army of Sri Ram Chandra, also 
belonged to the same Community. 

These facts show that the so-called Untouchables were intimately connected with 
the important Hicdn Temples in India and that these temples originally belonged 
to them. 


We beg to point out to Yonr Excellency that non-oKieal Bills can hardly emerge 
as law without the assistance of the Government. The freedom of debate and dis- 
cussion that is given under law will be abused for the purposes of obstruction and 
impediment unless the Government helps to facilitate the passage of the Bills. We 
fwr that if the present opportunity is let slip history will have a very poor opinion 
of the wisdom of the present generation. 

,y* e beg to assure Yonr Excellency that at no time in the history of reform in 
India was there so favourable an atmosphere for the removal of our disabilities in a 
praceful manner as to-day and we trust Yonr Excellency will help us to take 
19 i? rea !, occa5i , oa | n the history of progress 'in India. We have no 
doubt that lour Excellency who has already earned our everlasting gratitude will 
put a coping stone to the work undertaken in Madras and now ripe for final and 

In conclusion we express our most grateful thanks to vour Excellen- 
cy lor giving us a patient hearing. 


Viceroy * Reply to the Deputation 
. His Excellency the Viceroy, replying to the address presented 
of the leading members of the Depress*! Classes observed- 

Gentlemen, -I need hardly say that it is a very peat pleasure to me to meet 


by the deputation 
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the members of this deputation of the SG-called Depressed Classes, whose development 
and advancement have been, I think I can claim, one of my special interests daring 
the year that I have been associated vrith administrative affairs in different parts of 
India. I assure yon that I have listened with ranch interest to the various points 
yon have raised in yoar address. 

Your address deals with the problem of the removal of the economic, social and 
religions disabilities under which yon suffer. The problem has been frequently before 
me dnring the years I have spent in this country, and it is a matter of personal 
satisfaction to me that yon remember, and in yo’nr address recall, the steps which I 
initiated when in Madras to recognise yoar claim to some for m of political repre- 
sentation and to ameliorate yonr social and economic position, by creating a special 
department to look after yonr interests. I am glad to be able to "say that that work 
has been continned by successive Governments of Madras and that considerable sums 
havebecn spent by them in recent years to improve yonr economic position by the 
acqnistion of land for house sites and for cultivation, "and by the provision of "wells 
and drinking water facilities. Special efforts have also been made to develop co-ope- 
rative societies for their benefit. 

These facts go to show that the Government in the province in which the 
problem is most acute are very much alive to yonr interests, and realise folly the 
necessity of improving yonr economic position. There are other spheres in which all 
Local Governments have dealt with this problem. In particular they have paid 
special attention to the improvement of educational facilities for the "members of 
yonr class. They have supplemented the work which is being done by voluntary 
agencies, and have done what they can to ensure that pupils coming from yonr 
classes should receive equal opportunities of entering into an equal ""treatment in 
all public managed institutions. They have encouraged the entry of such pupils by 
various means, such as, remission of fees, the award of scholarships and special super- 
vision. In spite of the obstacles to be overcome, these measures have led to a large 
increase in the number of students. 

I may quote two farther instances to show the sympathetic attitude of Local 
Governments towards yon. The Government of Bombay have recently issued a 
resolution, on the recommendation of the Committee appointed to examine the so- 
cial position of the Depressed Classes and aboriginal tribes in that province and 
have detailed therein the action which they have taken, and propose to take to sec- 
ure the right of access of the members of the Depressed Classes, to welis, schools 
hospitals and dispensaries provided and maintained ont of public funds. The Cen- 
tral Provinces Legislature have recently passed an Act to which I have accorded my 
sanction, which makes it clear that all public places vested in or owned or main- 
tained by the Local Government or local authorities shall not be closed to the use 
of any person by reason only of his caste and creed. 

Repkesextatios ox Legisiatup.es 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, you have referred to the fact that 
I happened to be the first Governor to nominate members of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legslatnre. Both the Government of India and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have for some considerable time recognised the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for the Depressed Classes, both in the Provin- 
cial "Legislatures and in the local bodies, and have held the view that such represen- 
tation is necessary for improving their position. A start was made under the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919, when seats were reserved in most provinces for the Depressed Clas- 
ses representatives, to be filled by nomination. I need hardly remind you of the 
more recent discussion on the question of the considerable provision made for the 
Depressed Classes in the Communal Award of His Majesty's Government, a provi- 
sion which hrs since been increased as a result of the Agreement between yonr re- 
presentatives and Caste-Hindns in the Poona Pact. 

I have detailed at some length the action taken by His Majesty's Government, 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments for the improvement of yonr 
position economically and politically. I have done so because yon appear to suggest 
that the Government tend to take hp an attitude of nentrality in this matter, and' do 
not give such active assistance as they might in the measnres which you consider 
are required for your emanc'pation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but I think 
that if yen consider this point, yon will recognise that there has been marked pro- 
gress daring the past ten venrs "and I trust there will he even more rapid progress 
in the future under the new Constitution. In the new conditions, you. like other 
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communities, will have to depend largely on your own efforts. It is for that reason 
that His Majesty’s Government have devoted such special attention to secure through 
the representation allotted to you in the legislatures, that you should have full op- 
portunities not only for making known your needs but for exercising real political 
influence, so as to ensure that those needs are not overlooked. 

Temple-entry Bill 

You have referred at length, as is natural, to the Temple-Entry and Untoucliabi- 
lity Bills which at the moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout the country. You regard the passing of the Bills into law as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and you say that you cannot hope for permanent eman- 
cipation and betterment unless your status in the Hindu religion is improved. There 
are, I believe, others in your community who regard the policy hitherto pursued of 
concentrating on the removal of social, economic and educational grievances as calcula- 
ted to yield more practical results for the uplift of the Depressed Classes than the 
indirect method of Temple-entry. Meantime, the Temple-entry question, with all its 
implications and all its reactions, will require the most easeful examination by the 
Hindu community as a whole. You must be fully aware thnt there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, involve interference with 
the religious beliefs and practices of orthodox Hinduism. It is the clear duty of my 
Government to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such proposals 
unless the fullest opportunity is given to those affected to form and express their 
considered views upon them. It may well happen that yon will find, ns the discus- 
sion proceeds, that more will be secured by the methods of persuasion and agree- 
ment than by endeavouring to force through a measure of legislative compulsion in 
the face of strong and sincere opposition. However that may be, I am sure that 
you will agree with me that full discussion and examination are essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some detail mv position and that of 
my Government. I can assure you that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the Depressed Classes live and the raising of their status are matters in which I and 
my Government have shown and will continue to show such practical sympathy as 
the circumstances permit. There may be differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which the objects which you and I alike have at heart can best be Eecured, but 
I trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the problem which will bring about 
a permanent improvement in your position and contribute the well-being of India as 
a whole 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

OPENING DAY— NEW DELHI— 20th. MARCH 1033 

The galleries were crowded with distinguished visitors and Ministers of States, 
tvhen H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the twelfth annual session ot the Princes" 
Chamber at New Delhi on the 20th. March 1933. 

His Excellency, on arrival, was received by the Chancellor H. H. the Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar, who presented to His Excellency other members of the Order. 

The proceedings commenced with an inaugural address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech : — 

‘'Tour Highnesses : I welcome you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chamber. 
Since its inauguration in 1921, this is the second time I have had the privilege 
of presiding at your deliberations, and in view of the important subjects which will 
come under discussion. I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic intere=t. 

‘‘The adjectives ‘momentous’ and ‘critical’ are at times misused, and have already 
been applied on more than one occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
happenings throughout the world and in India during the last twelve months have 
been of ah unusual and striking character, and the annual meeting of any Chamber 
whose function it is to take stock of the existing position and to lay down plans 
for future must necessarily reflect these considerations ? I am "glad that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 
session?. 

“One member of the Chamber has passed away since we last met. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Chatrapur succeeded to his State over sixty-five years ago. and had 
ruled it for more than forty years. He attended the Conference of the Ruling Prin- 
ces in 1917, but age and infirmity had prevented his joining at the sessions of the 
Chamber itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and wide interests, be will 
be missed by those of his brother-Princes who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join with me in expressing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish- 
ing happiness and prosperity to his successor. 

‘"We welcome for the first time to our Chamber His Highness the Eaja of Bilas- 
pur, who has now taken np the burden of his high responsibilities. I am sure that 
he wiil realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend- 
ant at your sessions. 

“Sir Prabhashnnkar Pattani. President of the States Conned, Bhavanagar, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of Indm to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 1933, this being the Eecond occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at the League Assembly by a States Minister. I feel Eure that 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani worthily maintained the traditions and prestige ol (he 
States, and I await with interest the record of the League proceedings, which he 
will lay before the Chamber. 

‘T would wish to mention also a measure shortly reaching completion which has 
aluays been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. During the past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring into direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India, the remaining Indian States whose political relations have hitherto 
been conducted by the Bombay Government, and also those who have beeD in rela- 
tions with the Governments of the Central Provinces and Bibar and. Orissa. I hope 
that the transfer may take place almost immediately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way towards the completion of the policy recommended in the 
Montngn-Che’msfrord report of some twelve years ago. It is a policy of whose sound- 
ness 1 have long been convinced, and the impending constitutional changes made me 
determined that the practical difficulties, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitherto hindered its progress must be surmounted without delay. 1 would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which the Loral Governments con- 
cerned have, in the past," guided and advised the States in their political, relations, 
and it is only the logic ot events, arising out of the impending Constitutional deve- 
lopments ancl no failure on their part to discharge their responsibilities, that has 
necessitated the change. 
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“Sotne of these States have made clajins in their own right, and these are being 
examined by a committee which wilt. I hope, report to me shortly. It may be that, 
as a resultof their recommendations. I may feel it my dnty to admit a certain 
number of them as additional fnll membcrs.of the Chamber. I_ hope and believe that 
when I do so, they will give an added weight to its deliberations and strength to 
the unity of the whole Order of Princes. 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the work done by His Highness the 
Chancellor and the Standing ‘Committee members during the year. Although the 
last Eound Table Conference has, to some extent, interfered with the meetings of 
the Standing Committee. I have had many opportunities of availing myself of their 
advice, and His Highness the Jam Sahib "has always been ready to place his sound 
judgment and ripe experience at my disposal. During the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. as Pro-Cbanceilor, ably 
carried on the office duties of the Chamber in this country, and for his readiness to come 
to Delhi at all times, despite personal inconvenience, I owe him rov warmest thaut=. 
Although only one meeting of the Standing Committee could be held in February 
1933, it was able to transact useful business and on several important subjects mis- 
appropriations were cleared away and agreement was reached. 

The Federation Scheme 

“I come last to the all important qneslion that must be exercising yonr minds, 
that of Federation and the Federal Scheme. Although the White Paper containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s Government has been in 
your hands for the last few days, I cannot hope that it has as yet been possible 
for you to study it in sufficient detail te enable yon to discuss the specific aspects 
in the present sessions cf the Chamber, but since* I nndersfand that some points are 
causing Yonr Highnesses anxiety, I may be permitted to say a few words abont 
them. You have seen what is stated in paragraph 19 of the introduction regarding 
the allocation of seats in the Council of State among the State Members. It gives 
considerable latitude on the interpretation, and I can assore yon that list put before 
yon on the 14th instant was illustrative only, and I and His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amendments which may make it generally accepta- 
ble. For instance, there is in my opinion nothing to prevent any Stales that may 
wish to do so from suggesting that the seats allocated to them shonld be pooled, and 
arranged together for the appointment of joint representatives. Snch a plan might 
indeed be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to hold the States together in 
matters of common interest. I should point out also, as made clear in paragraph s 
of the Introduction, that it must not be assumed that the present proposals are in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this Wnite Paper. If Ycnr Highnesses still wish to urge that further 
point relating to safeguards or other matters should also be included it is open to 
you to have them represented before the Joint Select Commit foe. 

“I trust that this explanation may resolve some of yonr difficulties as you examine 
the White Paper. It represents the "beginning of the "last stage, after three long 
years of mutual discussions, and of a constructive effort in which the Princes of 
India and their Ministers have taken a full share. I wonld recall that it was the 
Princes who, at the First Bound Table Conference, three years ago by their expres- 
sed determination to join with British India in scenting a real measure of progress 
for India, towards .Responsible Government, made Federation a living idea and o 
practical possibility. 

‘There have been difficulties in the way, but many of these have been resolved 
daring the subsequent discussions, and compromises "have been effected- It would be 
idle to deny that all points have not proved susceptible to mntnal agreement, and 
seme may have_ to be left to decision by His Majesty's Government. I should 
emphasise two potnts for your consideration in regard to such decisions by His 
Majesty's Government. Firstly, if such decisions are to be fair to all parties! they 
cannot accept the extreme view of any particular interest or section. Secondly, His 
Majesty s Government arc concerned only in obtaining a fair and reasonable "settle* 
ment Their standpoint is absolutely impartial for they believe, as I do end as you 
no, t-ct the best interests of India and the best interests of the Empire arc identical. 
1 would appeal to four Highnesses, therefore, to keep this in mind. While von will 
no ucum wish to examine with the greatest care all the details of the Scheme as 
they an ect yourselves and the interests cf your States, I feci sure at the same time 
tnat you wul ta_c a statesmanlike view of the position, and where mntnal agreement 
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may not prove to be possible Trill accent the decisions of His Majesty's Government 
in the spirit in which they will be giren. At every stage, Yonr Highnesses have 
been associated vrith producing the Federal Scheme and while none of you are 
finally committed to it until you sign yonr Instructions of Accession. I am sure 
yon will realise that all participating in this problem must necessarily exercise the 
spirit of compromise in order to secure the ideal for vrhich we are working — the 
Federation of all parts of this vast country. 

*1 sympathise keenly with yonr doubts and difficulties, and as yon gaze on a 
world where unrest and unsettlement is evident on all sides, where so much that 
has appeared unshakable has crashed to ruin, when the failings rather than virtues 
of nil the existipg forms of Government are under review, you may well wish to 
pause and consider deeply which way safety and happiness "lie. It is for you to 
decide. Disadvantages and dangers lie in all courses, but they may be countered by 
prudence, foresight and courage. It is my own firm personal conviction that for 
the Indian States the balance of advantage weighs heavily towards accepting the 
Federal Scheme, and working it wisely and prudently. It appears to me to offer 
yon great advantages and if yon choose them, you will have a weight and influence 
in the Federal bodies, which will go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation. You will attain what 
you have long desired— direct relations with the Crown through the Viceroy. The 
protection promised in your treaties and engagements has been reaffirmed in a man- 
ner which should satisfy the most doubtful amongst you. 1 have every hope and 
confidence that yonr deliberations will lend yon to the same conclnsion, and that 
when the Federation comes into facing, it will include within it the great majority of 
the Princes of India, determined to continue their steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
and to ensure Jhe steady progress of their motherland towards Self-Government' 1 . 

After the Viceroy's speech two resolutions were adopted condoling the death of 
the Maharaja of of Chhatarpnr and extending a welcome to the Raja of BLinspur. 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The Jam Sahcb of Natcar.cgar , Chancellor, reviewing the work of the Chamber 
during the past year, said that the Standing Committee of the Chamber was fully 
occupied with the work of the Round Table Conference, and the various important 
matters arising from it. In addition to tbit, the Committee discussed (3) question 
of censorship over telegrams (2? construction of dams, (3) compensation for mail 
robberies (4) special service officers for the Indian States Forces required on mobili- 
zation, and (5) attachment of liaison officers to Indian States, in cases of disturbances. 

In regard to censorship, it was pointed cut that the matter was informally 
discussed with the Viceroy, and it was finally decided to take it up after the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The question of compensation to be paid 
for injuries caused by the bursting of dams in British India or in Indian States was 
practically settled. In regard to mail robberies, it was now proposed to modify 
the rules on more suitable lines through a Committee of Ministers. The present 
practice was when a robbery was committed, the State was required to pay fall 
value of whatever was taken or destroyed and also such compensation as the British 
Government required to the carriers of the mails and other persons_ or their fami- 
lies in the event of the carriers or other persons being injured or killed. 

The Jam Saheb, proceeding, alluded to Air Navigation, atd said that in regard 
to compensation to Indian States for sites for aerodromes where they were prepared 
and managed by British Indian Government, it was agreed that if such aerodromes 
were paid for by the Government, landing and housing fees belonged to them, bnt if 
the State or private individuals established an aerodrome, they should collect fees 
for its use. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands by tbe_ Government 
of India, in so far as it affected the carrying of arms by Stales' subjects in trains 
had been further negotiated by the Chancellor with the Political Department. The 
Government of India, as a result "of this, were now prepared to provide in the arms 
rules in force in administrated areas concerned, that a certificate issued by a special 
State official to States subjects for carrying arms within the railway land situated 
in the territory of the State concerned should have the effect of a licence granted 
under the roles, provided the specified State officer be one holding a position of 
responsibility corresponding to the District Magistrate in British India, and that the 
certificate granted by such official should exempt the holder from prosecution under 
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the Arms Act for journeys which were performed wholly within the borders of the 
State concerned, and which in no way, were across the border of the State.. 

The question of enlargement of the Chamber of Princes and the granting of full 
membership rights (o some of the Enlers who were dow represented through elected 
members, was being carefully examined by a special committee. 

The Jam Saheb statedithat the last two questions relating to special service officers 
an! the attachment of liaison officers were postponed to a later date, but in addition 
to those several other questions of importance were discussed. These included the ques- 
tion of procedure to be adopted in consulting the States in the matter of their accession 
to international conventions. It had been expressed on behalf of the States, that where 
the internal administration oE States was affected, their Iviews should be previously 
ascertained before theTreprescntativcs of India at the League accepted them on behalf 
of the States, and in case such consultation was not possible, the States should be 
provisionally exempted from the operation of the Convention. The. Protocol on Arbi- 
tration Clauses and the convention on the execution of foreign arbitral awards had 
been signed on behalf of the States, making the stipulation that the. right was 
reserved for India denouncing either the protocol or the convention after giving due 
notice, and the right of arbitration was confirmed strictly to commercial contracts. 

The question of the amendment of the resolution regarding the appointment of 
commissions of enquiry was fully discussed. It was finally agrced .that the Standing 
Committee should themselves prepare the proposals for modifications in. and addi- 
tions to. the present resolution. 

The question relating to Paramonutcy and the dignity of Rulers had been further 
examined during the year. 

The last item on the agenda to-day was the presentation of the report of Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani as Princes’ representative to the last session of the League 
of Nations. 

It was formally presented by the Jam Saheb as Chancellor, who proposed vole 
of appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasanker Pattani, adding that the 
decision that the States in future should be represented by Ministers rather than 
by Rulers at the Conferences was fully justified by the selection of Sir P. Pattaui 
and his record of work at Geneva. 

The Viceroy adjourned the Chamber to 3 p.m, on the 24th 31 arch, 

SECOND DAY— NEW DELEI- 24th. MAECE 1933 

Work of Stales’ Delegation at the R- T. C. 

The Chamber of Princes re-assembled this morning, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Jam Sahib , the Chancellor, reading the account of the work of the Indian 
States’ Delegation to the third Round Table Conference said the cold logic of the 
situation convinced him that the present scheme was dangerous to the States and the 
British connection. He said he started work as Chancellor with a strong predisposi- 
tion in favour of Federation. The Federal form of Government seemed at first sight 
wc-ll suited to India providing as it docs a means of establishing the joint adminis- 
tration of All-India matters while reserving to the Sates and the Provinces control 
oyer their local afiairs. But, soon it became plain to him that the form of Federa- 
tion which His Slajesty’s Government bad in mind for India differed from all 
roodem.Fcderarions in one important particular. Unlike other places in India, His 
3Iajesty s Government were relying upon Indian States with their essentially monarchic 
politics to contribute the necessary elements of stability and experience. It was 
therefore the. underlying assumption of His 3Iajcsty's Government and of all three 
political parties in Great Britain that the monarchical form of Government in the 
States Ehould be effectively maintained under the new constitution, For his part 
he felt it unfortunate that the realisation of British India's political ambitions should 
i V ? a- CCn contingent upon the acceptance of a particular type of federation 

- Indian States and he did not sec there nnv logical connection between the two 
matters. 

Thkee Essential Safeguards Lacking 
Analysing the scheme he said in the first place they had to see whether the form 
ol constitution was snch as to protect the Sates in the enjoyment of their sover- 
tignlv and to Eecnre for them the influence which was their due. In the second place, 
tney nad to consider whether the tendencies to which the new constitution would give 
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rise were Bach as to preserve in an effective form the ancient ideals and institutions 
of Indian monarchy upon which the strength and stability of the States and their 
utility in the new constitution would alike depend. The Chancellor said there should 
be three safeguards necessary for them to preserve their States from the risk of being 
gradually swallowed up ; for in the Federal constitution the centre tends to swallow 
the Federation units. There was no provision in the Federal constitution which had 
been proposed in the White Paper which will effectively protect them from that kind 
of encroachment. Neither the Federal court nor the Viceroy will be able to 
assist them when a crisis arose when the policy of the cabinet *and the legislature 
conflicted with the rights of the States or with the effective sovereignty of the Crown 
in India upon which the Princes laid so much stress, nor will the Upper House be 
more effective and if they entered the Federation as now proposed, they shall, in 
course of time, inevitably lose the effective exercise of those rights which, according 
to the strict letter of the Constitution, they thought they were preserving. 

The Chancellor said the second point which should be provided in the Constitu- 
tion was that the Federal legislature must be of a kind to enable the States to 
retain their status. They could not do that if their representatives were in a mi- 
nority in both Houses from the very beginning. The third essential which must be 
realised was that there must be no direct taxation of States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Tho Jamsaheb said that it seemed to him that the constitution did not 
provide the necessary safeguards they had laid down last year and the tendencies 
likely to be set in motion by the proposed constitution were such as to expose Indian 
kingship to severe and unfair attacks. ‘"For myself I cannot help feeling that the 
constitution, as it has emerged from the White Paper, will inevitably work as to 
destroy at least in its effective form the very principle of Indian kingship and both 
economically and politically the monarchical principles will suffer.” 

VlCEEOY ISTEEVEYES 

The Viceroy, at this stage, intervening, said the report by the Chancellor was to 
be a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation to the third R. T. C... 
but the Jam Sahib was giving his personal views and what he considered to be the 
terrible dangers of the Federation to the Indian States with British India. 

The Jam Sahib : If Your Excellency thinks I am not doing the right thing I 
will not proceed. 

The Viceroy explained that he did not suggest that the report was not to be read 
but that it was not the occasion for airing personal views of the Federa- 
tion. 

The Jam Sahib : I accept Your Excellency’s rulings and will not proceed with 
my report. 

The Viceroy repeated that he had no desire to prevent the Chancellor from read- 
ing a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation, hut there was no doubt 
that the Jam Saheb was giving his personal and present views on the Federation 
scheme which he had been endeavouring to promote for the last four years. 

The Jam Sahib : I supported the proposals of the First Round Table Conference 
regarding Federation, but the representatives of Indian States are now divided on 
that- scheme. 

Next the resolution regarding Paramountcy was taken up. 

Resolution on White Paper 

The following resolution was next moved : — 

(1) This Chamber places on record its strong opinion that the entry of the 
Princes into the Federation depends upon the inclusion in the constitution and tho 
treaties of accession of the essential safeguards for which (he States have consisten- 
tly pressed. They are prepared to authorise their representatives to carry on further 
negotiations in London with the object of securing all the safeguards essential for 
the protection of the States and for the preservation of their sovereignty and auto- 
nomy, and with the object of assisting in framing a scheme which would assure such 
a mriisure of general agreement as may be necessary to ensure stability and the 
smooth working of the new Constitution. 

(2) This Chamber, while placing on record its conviction of the urgent necessity 
of arriving at an equitable and satisfactory settleaient of the Paramountcy problem 
by the method of discussion and negotiation between H. E. the Yiceroy and 
representative Princes of thi3 Chamber, expresses its sincere thanks to H. E. Lord 
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Williugdon for (lie sustained and sympathetic interest which he has displayed in 
Ihe negotiations for the last two years, endorses and affirms the position so far taken 
up by the representatives of the Princes, emphasises that the main thing essentia! to 
reach the desired settlement is the determination of justiciable issues by judicial 
process, and authorises those Princes to continue these negotiations with the sympa- 
thetic help of the Viceroy. . 

(3) The Chamber records fa) its disappointment at the tentative outline of Inc 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government for the allocation of_ seats to the States 
inter se; (b) that in view. however, of the fact, that His Majesty’s Governments 
proposals are o iy illustrative, and the Viceroy has been pleased to invite reasonable 
amendments to make it generally acceptable, the Chamber is prepared to make a 
further attempt towards that end' ; (e) that in order to be acceptable, any scheme of 
allocation of seats should, besides being otherwise satisfactory, secure at least one 
vote in either House for each State which is a member of _ the Chamber of Princes, 
or is qualified to be a member and may be further admitted to membership^ and 
leave a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the remaining 
Stat«. 

Resolution on Paramountcy 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the Paramountcy resolution and the Maharao 
of Cuteh seemed it. 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the resolution, pointing out that the entry of 
the Princes into the federation depended upon the inclusion in the constitution of 
essential safeguards. From the first It. T. C. the Princes made it repeatedly clear 
that they would enter the Federation provided the complete picture was acceptable 
and it secured to them sufficient safeguards and guarantees to preserve their position, 
treaties and autonomy and enabled them effectively to discharge their triple obliga- 
tions to the Crown, to India and to the States. During the last few days they had 
given anxious consideration to the White Paper. It certainly contained good points, 
but there were many omissions which required to be filled specifically and; there were 
certain items which had better not been included. Some of the fundamental safe- 
• guards which they had consistently pressed envoked a substantial body of opinion 
in certain quarters that the scheme embodied in the White Paper ns it stood should 
be summarily rejected. The Viceroy, however, by his accommodating statesmanship, 
made it plain in the inaugural address that the White Paper did not embody the 
final picture and that many things not incorporated in it conld be pressed for inclu- 
sion later. This averted what seemed to be a crisis. Indian Princes conscious of the 
grave responsibility reiterated their original position and declared that the safeguards 
which they have pressed were not intended to set np impossible conditions bnt rea- 
sonable essentials which were necessary to preserve their integrity and contributed 
towards the ordered progress of a Federated India- The safeguards had been care- 
fully worked out and would be placed before the Joint Committee on their behalf. 
The safeguards might be classified as under : (a) Respect for autonomy, sovereignty 
and treaty rights ; (hi limitations of Federal sources of revenue to indirect rates only ; 
and (c) liberty of action for the States to enter the Federation individually or collec- 
tively through a confederation. 


TB1RD MAY— MEW DELEl-25lh. MARCH 1933 
Resolution on White Paper 

, AA. lkc the Chamber of Princes to-dav the Matcab of Malerhotla secon- 

dcd ‘ he “ a ' n resolution on the White Paper moved by the Maharaja of Patiala. 

* v , a a °‘ . . r,cr f.sked the Princes not to pass a hurried judgment, as 

. • 11 5* n P‘ J n a position to pass judgment till the details were known. For ins- 
‘ nf (L-. ? ot E ? en tqe treaty of accession. He next der.lt with the argn- 
thit ihf. Ir-AA^ 0 J c ^ crrcd tQ the German and American Federal systems, and said 
nrr*-cd in was going to bo unique. As regards the apprehensions cx- 

KSa , hc ®ade »t clear that they had asked the Crown to give 

enter thl'pedcralion 11 respoct thcjr s 3~ctcignty and autonomy, to enable them to 

wbitVo” JhntiMif" ™?Av C -V ni,iD u* ki ?- hi P' lhs Maharaja a*kcd*: -May I know 
wnai con-titntion it was that brought about the downfall of the mighty Czar of 
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Russia? Are we afraid of ths hmuence of democracy coming into our States ? 
Are we serious in thinking that democratic influences of 'the world and of the British 
especially, when oar States are intermingled, are not already affecting our States and 
will not in an increasing measure affect our States ? Are Vo going” to be frightened 
merely by democracy^ to come to a decision one way or the ether ' ? He continued : 
“I submit that, in addition to ths guarantees we ask from the Crown, we hare sub- 
mitted to the Viceroy for communication to Hi; Majesty's Government certain con- 
ditions which we consider essential to prevent encroachment on our sovereign rights 
and autonomy by the Federal Executive". 

The Maharaja" emphasised that, while they should declare their desire to Federate 
on satisfactory terms, they must withhold "judgment till the scheme completed and 
he hoped when the time came, they would give proper consideration to the proposals 
which were to better and not to worsen therr position. 

His Highness finally defended the action of the Ministers who represented them 
at the last B. T. C. and said that those who carried on negotiations had *the au- 
thority to secure the same purpose by alternative schemes. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
welcomed that part of the White Paper which would establish closer touch between 
the Viceroy and the Princes by bringing them into direct contract with the Governor- 
General. instead of the Governor-Gen eral-in-Conncil. 

The Rc’u of t^oren, following the Ruler of Bikaner, emphasised the importance of 
safeguarding in the new constitution the sovereignty of the States. British India 
must realise that the States had already made great sacrifices, and could not he ex- 
pected to make more. The States would work the scheme and would eagerly look 
forward to the picture being completed. 

The ifchcraja of Ah cur gave a history of how Federation came into the picture. 
The Princes, jte said, had fully realised all the implications of Federation. There 
were many difficulties, but the Princes did not like to be called obstructionists. In 
his opinion, one immediate result of the States joining the Federation would mean 
less efficiency in the administration of the States. Still, they should all come into a 
common organisation to achieve the happy goal which was acclaimed as Dominion 
Self-Government for India. The essential condition of their coming into Federation 
was the safeguarding of their sovereign rights and special privileges.' 

The resolution was carried. 

The Ticrrcy assured the Princes that he would do his best to ensure safeguards 
for the States. (Cheers}. 

Allocation of States in Federal Legislature 

The Rider c-f Jkulr.icor moved a resolution recording the Prince's disappointment 
over the allocation of seats to the States and expressing the readiness of the Princes 
to make a further attempt at reaching an agreement. 'He said that the proposal of 
the British Government mr.de invidious distinction between certain States more or 
less of the same status and category, and did not give individual representation to 
majority of the Chamber-States.' He feared it would lead to grouping of most of 
the Chamber-States even for the Lower House, with administrative difficulties, which 
could easily be foreseen. The proposed scheme of alternate representation in the 
Upper House would result in the representatives of the States entitled to such 
representation, changing places almost every year, with no permanent advantage. In 
the present circumstances, the cry for equal representation for all the Chamber- 
States in the Upper Federal House, "was not a practicable proposition. If given 
some time, they could evolve s scheme which would give the requisite quota to the 
Indian States, according to the main principles laid down by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and with slight modification thereof make it possible for a satisfactory distribu- 
tion and allocation of the seats amongst the States. They wanted such a scheme, 
as would give the members of the Chamber of Princes, present and future, one vote 
at least In” the Upper or Lower House or half a vote ia the Upper House and half 
in the Lower House, snd yet leave a sufficiant margin for the remaining States. 

The Bcfa of Alcr.di "said that the principle on, which allocation bad been made 
did not follow any recognised method. Any scheme of allocation to be acceptable 
must recognise "the peculiar position of each sovereign State as regards population, 
revenue and area. 

The ITaharafa of Bikar.cr said that the question vitally affected all States big. or 
small. He realised the difficulty of raising the number of States' representatives in 
the Upper House to 123. but was glad it had been raised to ICO. They should now 
make a determined effort to arrive "at a reasonable compromise regarding the alloca- 
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tion of seats among the States so that there' might be no necessity for any of the 
States standing out of the Federation. They must arrive at a compromise with doe 
regard to their position as States, and by imposing a self-denying ordinance, so that 
the large number of seats might become available for the smaller States. 

The Viceroy agreed that a determined effort should be made for an agreed alloca- 
tion of the seats which His Majesty’s Government would approve. The resolution was 
carried. 


Appreciation of Chancellor’s Services 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Alwar, seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
and endorsed finally by the Viceroy, the Chamber passed a resolution of thanks to 
the Jam Sahib for his services as Chancellor. 

The Jam Sahel, the out-going Chancellor, paid a tribute to the work of the Chance- 
loris Secretariat, ana asked the critics to be more punctual and to make less irrelevant 
speeches. The Chancellor, expressing gratefulness to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Chamber, thanked His Excellency for his opening address, and for the announcement 
that all the States would be brought into direct relationship with the Government of 
India. As regards the special committee which was examining the rights of the 
States for inclusion in the Chamber, he said they were sure the Viceroy would 
give sympathetic consideration to the report, but hoped the Standing Committee and 
the Princes, as a whole, would be informally consulted before a decision was taken, 
He assured His Excellency that the Princes believed that His Majesty’s Government 
would give an impartial and disinterested decision if called upon to do so. 

The Jam Saheb emphasised certain fundamental principles which would influence 
the Princes in their final judgment. He thanked the Viceroy most sincerely, on 
behalf of the Princes for the best advice given in the address, and concluded by 
assuring His Excellency of the Princes’ loyalty to the Crown and the Empire. All 
that the Princes wanted was that they might be able to hand over to their successors, 
the heritage of their forefathers. 

The Viceroy thanked the Chancellor for his charming words. His interest in the 
the Princely Order had been there for twenty years (cheers). His Excellency hoped, 
whatever decision the Princes took, would be one in the best interests not only of 
their order, but of the interest of India as a whole (applause). 

The Viceroy then adiourned the Chamber sine die. 

Election to Standing Committee 

The following Princes were elected to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes : H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, receiving 32 voles; H..H. the Maharaja of 
Alwar, 31 votes ; H. H. the Maharaja of Panna 24 votes; H. H. the Maharaja of 
J'halwar, 25 votes; H. H. the Maharaja of Dnngarpur 23 votes; the Baja of 
Sangli 28 votes ; the Maharaja of Wnnkaner 2G votes ; the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
23 votes; and H. H. the Nawab of Eampur, 15 votes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor of the Chnmber of 
Princes by 29 votes, defeating H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar who received font 
votes. H. H. the Maharaja of Dholpur was elected Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of 
1 nnces, by 31 votes, defeating Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar, Dungarpur 
and Panna. The Maharaja of Alwar received two voles, while the others received 
one vote each. 



The Stales and Federation 


R. T. C, Delegates’ Report 

ocrsoy_ and autocracy, if brought together, hare equal chances of diluting 
earn other. His Majesty's Government looks up to ns, the Indian States, as elements 
of stability and moderation^ which would prevent the extremist section in British 
Incus from snapping the British connection and putting up the ideal of indepen- 
dence before the whole country. If conscience makes cowards of us all. the instinct 
ot acquisitiveness and calculation ought to instil courage in the States, leading them 
on to immediate accession to the Federal ideal. It is alt the more necessary for the 
States to join at once. at the outset, if they want to join at all rather than 'wait and 
higgle for better times". 

These are some of the striking observations contained in the report which Sir 
Mannbhai Mehta and Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan have submitted to the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Cha m ber of Princes summing up their efforts as delegates to London 
to secure the conditions Laid down by the Chamber of Princes in the new 
scheme of Federation elaborated at the Third Pound Table Conference. 

The points touched by the Eeport may from the basis of discussions by the Stan- 
ding Committee, which is already armed with the report of Special Committee of 
Ministers, which rccentlv examined the White Paper proposals relating to the 
States. ' ‘ 


Ixtesyai, Soveseigxty of States 

The delegates took their stand on the six conditions which were deemed neces- 
sary for fulfilment before the States could accept the Federal scheme. They are 
happy to report that as regards the first condition, namely, the maintenance of the 
integrity of the States and their internal sovereignty and their full autonomy, as 
also two other conditions, namely, that treaty rights "shonld be inviolate and no fu- 
ture Federal legislature could enlarge the sphere of Federal subjects without the con- 
sent of the States — these might be treated to have been accepted by the British 
Government. 

The re pert gives the information : 

FLood Sankey has more than once assured us that the States need entertain abso- 
lutely no apprehension cn the score of the safeguards which we have raised to the 
IeveTof conditions-precedent”. Altogether, eighteen safeguards are mentioned in the 
list, and besides these mentioned above are the following, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the form of Government in the States_and the met- 
hod of selecting representatives of the Indian States to the Federal Legislature ; that 
there shall be no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating St3tes or 
the subjects of any such States ; that the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
shall not extend over the courts of the Indian States, and that no existing rights or 
disputes concerning the rights affecting any particular States of a justiciable character 
wilt be prejudiced by the "mere fact of its entry into Federation etc. 

While an assurance on these maters could be said to have been received, jao pro- 
gress could be made on the three other stand-points on which the Ministers in ques- 
tion took thsir stand. These are. firstly, fifty psr cent representation in the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, secondly, that States attending the Princes' Chamber in their 
right could secure individually one vote, leaving a small margin for group represen- 
tation of the remaining States, and thirdly the right to secede from the Federation. 
The List point was not accepted, because " that would strike at the very root of the 
Federal Constitution. 

As for one Tote for each State attending the Chamber, there was a fundamental 
difference with Hyderabad. Mysore and Baroda, and no compromise was possible. 
The question of inter-ststal allotment has been left over for consideration. As the 
Sccretsrv of State hinted at s group system, the Ministers placed a scheme of rota- 
tional representation for the smaller States, whereby each member would be assured 
of one seat individually in either Chamber. 

As regards treaty rights, the report observes that the Lord Chancellor promised 
to entrench then as well as the internal sovereignty of States and fortify them so 
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strongly as to place them entirely beyond any risk of erosion under the influence of 
political practice or usage as in the’past, as well as beyond apprehension of any di- 
rect encroachment by the Federal Legislature or Executive Government in the future. 

As regards the special powers of the Viceroy to protect the interests^ of the radi- 
an States in disputes about water, land or money, they were prepared in all jusuci- 
able matters to leave the discussion to a judicial Tribunal with a right to the \ tce- 
roy to vary the order, if necessary, but they hoped that a convention might grow so 
that the award of the Tribunal would be binding even upon the Viceroy. _ 

On the 27th February this year, the Viceroy was able to assure the Princes ot 
the Standing Committee at Delhi that their contentions had been accepted in the 
main by His Majesty’s Government. _ 

Ihe Ministers’ report refers to Finance, and says that the question of the liability 
to direct taxation of the Indian States under the" orders of the Federal Government 
was meticulously examined. The Paramount Power would protect the States from 
wars and foreign aggressions, whether they contributed to the cost of defence or 
not and all war contributions by the State; would continue to be voluntary as in 
the past. In the case of a financial or economic emergency, the States would be 
looked up to for some contribution on a uniform basis, among which subsidiary 
matters are mentioned. .. 

The report refers to the discussion which their deputation had_ with the India 
Office and the officials in charge of the Reforms Bill, who had promised mutual pro- 
tection of the Provincial Governments and the States Governments as well as their 
Rulers from defamation and malignant calumnies. The report adds u The duty or 
punishing libel and sedition will be recognised on a complete basis of reciprocity 
between the States and the Provinces, and we learn that a new Bill is already under 
the consideration of the Government of India”. . 

The concluding paras of the Report contain a vigorous plea for the acceptance ot 
the Federal scheme. Indian States are said to hold a peculiar position of vantage, 
for they are asked by the British Indians to join the Federation in order that there 
may be responsibility at the Cenre, and they are looked up to by His Majesty’s Gov- 
vernment as an element of stability and moderation, which would prevent the extre- 
mist section in British India from severing the British connection. 

Referring to the Confederation Scheme, the report qnotes with approval the obser- 
vations of Sir Leslie Scott, justifying it as necessary for small Princes and Enys_ : 
‘‘Even if it was not possible to provide the machinery of a confederation council m 
the constitution, it should find a place either in the treaty of accession or at least 
in the Instrument of Instructions or in the King's Proclamation ushering in the new 
Reforms”. 


Princes’ Memorandum to the Cabinet 

Eighteen conditions precedent were submitted by the Princes (o His Majesty's 
Government for joining the Federation. They would examine any future constitution 
from this standard. The Princes’ memorandum said : 

(1) Any amendment to the Constitution shall for the purpose of its introduc- 
tion, require in the first instance, a two-thirds majority of the Houss in which it is 
tone introduced, and will only become law after separate ratification and acceptance 
by tnree-fonrths of the Indian States represented in the Federal Legislature, and by 
u JI c< j” oan k 3 the members representing British India, provided that no alteration 
aucctiug the following matters shall be deemed v alid without the consent of the 
State concerned : 

- '[;) Sovereign autonomy of the States; (b) representation allotted to any State 

rb ,, L ’PP ct House; (c) miuimnm representation to nnv State in the Lbwer House; 
6ubicc^ at, ° nS 01 tcmtorial limils of a State ; and (e) addition to the list of Federal 

, _ "fj. e ?,V lt R‘ or 5' and constitutional guarantees provided for shall be unalterable 
f ^ tvT r ho , c °a ?cnt of each Federating State, 
mrnt in of. si . Government will have no concern with the form of the Govcrn- 
to the Fed c r a! ^Lc-fi =d atu r-t ° tDCl ^ ou EC ' ec{ ‘ D K representative of the Indian States 
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(3) In the event of 3 Federating State refnsing or otherwise failing to discharge 
its Federal^ obligations, the Federal Government shall, wherever possible, invoke the 
the good offices of the Confederation. If this procedure in any particular instance 
is not found feasible, the Federal Government will, in the last resort, deal with the 
State throngh the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown. 

(4) On a representation made at least fay two-thirds of the representatives of the 
States in the Federal Legislatures in regard to any Bill passed by the Legislature, 
that- such legislation contravenes the guarantees contained in the Constitution, such 
legislation shall not have the force of law pending the decision of such authority as 
may be competent to decide on its validity. 

(5) Throngh some suitable method of augmentation or otherwise, it should be 
secured that the comparative influence of the States in the control of Federal matters 
is_ not too far whittled down if only a majority and not the entire body of States 
join the Federation. 

(6) There shall be absolute guarantee for the connection of India with the 
British Crown. 

(7) There shall be no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating 
States or the subjects of any such States. 

(S) The States shall enter the Federation by means of treaties made with the 
Crown and the provisions of these treaties shall be outside the operation of Parlia- 
mentary or Federal legislation. These treaties may provide special safeguards for the 
particular interests of individual States and will admit of reservations being made by 
any State that may so desire. 

(9) (a) The appellate Jurisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend oyer the 
Courts of Indian States. Questions arising ont of the constitution or relating to 
the interpretation of Federal laws in issne before State-Courts, shall be referred for 
opinion to the Federal Court and the State-Conrts shall give their decisions on the 
points referred to in accordance with the opinion of the Federal Court. 

fb) The Federal Court shall be constituted by delegation of authority from the 
Crown and from the Eulers of the Federating States. " 

(c) An appeal can lie to the Privy Council in England from the decisions of the 
Federal Court provided that a suitable constitutional formula could be devised which 
would not detract from the sovereignty of the Federating State. 

(d) The Federal Court which would' derive its jurisdiction with regard to the 
States from the States concerned, should interpret the constitution strictly, so as not 
to extend the orbit of the Federal Government beyond the subjects and powers ex- 
pressly delegated to it by the constitution. 

(10') No existing right or dispute concerning rights affecting any particular State 
of a justiciable character, will be prejudiced by the mere fact of its entry into Fede- 
ration. The fact that the Government of India have rejected the case or have refused 
to the point of view of the States, shall not be treated as sufficient cause for 
treating the case as closed. 

(11) Reference to the administration of individual States in regard to non-federal 
matters or against individual rulers of Governments of States shall not c-ome with- 
in the purview of the Federal Legislature. 

(12) No executive or legislative action shall be lawful within the territories of the 
Indian State, unless it proceeds directly or indirectly from the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the State concerned or of the Federal Government in matters delegated 
to it and within the specific limits of such delegation. 

Suites a:vd Fedeeal Laws 

(13) Federal laws should not apply proprio rijorc to Indian States, but the Stales 
should accept and pass federal laws as State laws and such laws should operate as 
State laws within the territories of the States from the federal Government, pro- 
vided that: — 

(a) With regard to certain subjects like Federal Taxation in which it is essential 
that legislation should take effect as soon as it is passed, the laws passed by the 
Federal Legislature shall be presumed to have been enacted by the State concerned 
from the date they are enforced by tbe Federal Government. 

(b! All Federal laws on subjects and within the powers delegated to the Federal 
Government, after the expiry of a certain specific period, shall be presumed to have 
been enacted within the territories of the States as State laws. 

(c) That the servants of the Federal Government, in the course of the perfor- 
mance of their legitimate duty within the territories of the Indian States, wifi, as 
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novr, continue to be subject to the Federal law from tbe date they are enforced 
by the Federal Government. This does not mean that they will cease to be sub- 
ject to the internal sovereignty and laws of the State concerned in matters not 
specifically delegated to the Federal Government. _ 

(d) Tlfat the” individual States need not enact laws which have no application 
whatsoever to their respective territories. _ 

(c) All amendments of the Federal laws in their application to a particular State 
to suit special local conditions, will be subject to the previous assent of the Fede- 
ral Government. , 

(14) The powers of concurrent legislation in matters not solely reserved to the 
Federal Government shall remain with the States, provided that Federal legislation 
shall override State legislation in regard to all Federal subjects. 

(15) The Crown shall be required to incorporate provisions in the constitution 
retaining power and sanction for itself to secure respect for treaties which have 
been declared by the King Emperor as inviolate and inviolable and to sec that the 
obligations and agreements contracted by both the parties, namely the States and 
the Crown are not encroached upon by the Federal Executive or Legislature and 
are not varied or abrogated without free consent of both the parties. 

tl6) The Constitution shall provide, by the insertion of a separate clause, that 
no unfriendly Act shall be permitted by one federating unit against another and 
that there shall be no interference, direct or indirect, in the internal affairs of any 
State. 

(17) No restrictions which are not in accordance with the specific terms of 
their treaties, are imposed on the States in regard to the number and equipment 
of their armies. 

(18) The Constitution shall make provision for the States joining Federation 
collectively through a confederation, but it shall be permissible for such as may 
so desire to join the Federation individually. 


The Panjab States 5 People's Conference 

3/r. A. Y. Palicardhan, in the course of his presidential addrc-33 at the fourth 
session of the Panjab {States’ People’s Conference, held in Delhi on the5th. April 1933, 
observed : — 


it 


, For the moment, the hope for the people of the Indian States seem to lie in 
the fact that British Indian leaders will tor their own reasons consider the White 
1 aper constitution to be eo radically objectionable as to lead them to reject it in toto, 
h° r no ,P°- s '^ e improvement therein can eo improve the constitution os to make il 
acceptable to the_ States’ people. They must above all secure (1) popular election in 
the federal legislature: (2) a Declaration of Rights available for the people in the 
.Jutes and enforceable through the agency of the federal court ; (3) fcderalisation of 
civil and criminal law ; (-1) lodgment of residuary powers in the federal govern- 
ment ; (a) continuance of the present practice in the matter of paramountcy, but a 
prater alertness in fulfilling the Crown’s pledge of good government in the States 
to the people. These demands of the States’ people voiced from many platforms, 
cannot be met by a mere amendment of the White Taper' constitution in detail; they 
really require the whole buris of constitution to be altered. The people in the States 
therefore be none loo sad at the rising tide of unreserved denunciation of the 
" ,'i c I’-N’er lendinr. t0 the scrapping of the present proposals. 

Cnintamani has definitely expressed the opinion that British Indians 
liitnrr r? , ;, E00ncr p° without any reforms than have reforms which are any- 
U ip, i £ c tho , se . adumbrated in the speeches of the Secretary of State at the third 
most ’niVr’r r ? n?t fairness to air. Chintamatu that be docs not, like 

fee i q nrecfHW C fr/ r °o Frit:sh India, turn a blind cy_c to nomination and other de- 
on drav-W'-a n Jfno r( ! m •-' a!cs entry into the federation and concentrate his attack 
of the merits sf iV° ^. istrust a pd suspicion on Ibc part of Britishers. If his view 
I a dLi if con e r? n rl f i? 1 ° ^ a B E ? h «nc prevails. even if it be onlv in so far as British 
ludm is concerned, then the point of view of the Indian States’ people will at least 
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have n fair chance of being considered. This much I know — that the proposed con- 
stitution is doomed if it is not rushed through Parliament -while many of the politi- 
cians of the radical school are not free to make their voice felt. I have reason to 
believe that several of the Congress leaders will not accept a constitution which pro- 
vides for the nomination of the States’ representatives. But they are kept out of con- 
stitution-making now just ns much as the States’ people. If therefore, only a 
rejection of the White Paper can make the services of these leaders available to us, 
we may be executed for hoping that it will be rejected. We mny not be certain 
that as a result of it our position will be improved, but it is only in that quarter 
that, there is some room for hope. 

There must arise among the British Indian publications to whom it falls to take 
part in constitutional negotiations some who will have the courage to say to the 
Princes : Keep your autocracy intact if you must in your own States ; as to that 
we can have nothing to say except in the way of a friendly suggestion. But wo 
will not let you come in as autocrats in our constitution. You must put on a 
demorcatic garb and adopt democratic practices as constituent members of 
the new polity which you and we are to form together. We will make yonr way as 
smooth as possible. But on no other terms is federation possible. If election is 
ever to remain in the distant future, we must part company. We can resume dis- 
cussions when you become friendly to popular government. For it is that which we 
wish to bring into existence and not merely a change-over from a white to a brown 
oligarchy. Such a change-over will only adjourn the day when we can attain our 
destiny of being a democratically governed people. To say so is, it is generally bc- 
lived, to make federation impossible. I do not share this before, and I will give you 
my reason for it. 

If you examine the list of federal subjects, you will find that in the case of all or 
most of those subjects the States have already mnde a de facto surrender of power 
over them to the Government of India. With the States, therefore, it is not n ques- 
tion of surrendering something which they control at present by joining federation. 
Federation would rather enable them to regain control of what they have lost and 
get a partial control over British India to-day. They stand to lose nothing, but gain 
a lot. In these circumstances, it is more than likely that they will agree to adopt 
democracy in handling this subject if they know that only on this condition can 
they come into their own. Did not His Exnlted Higness the Nizam promise to in- 
troduce, not a dyarchy of the kind which prevails at present in British Indian provi- 
nces, but full provincial autonomy in Berar if returned to him ? Not that the 
Nizam is a fanatical democrat and cannot bear to see his people groaning under 
autocracy modified as it is under dyarchy. But he saw that his only chance of hav- 
ing Berar restored to him consisted in his adopting a democratic form of government 
if only for that province. Why would not then the Nizam and other rulers adopt 
democracy in so far as federal subjects are concerned provided British Indian leaders 
produced among them the feeling that no other condition would federation be per- 
mitted and that on no other condition would they be allowed to-establish control over 
these subjects. Instead however of impressing them with such a conviction, British 
Indian leaders have convinced themselves that federation is not a necessity for the 
States at all, but that it is a necessity for British India alone ; that without a federa- 
tion it will be impossible for British India to attain self-government, not merely on 
political grounds but on constitutional grounds as well (constitutional theories always 
come in very bandly to British Indian politicians.on whatever side of the fence they 
mny stand) ; and that to bring about such n federation the yielding must be all on 
the side of British India, for on no account and for no reasons whatever can a 
breakwny of the Stales bo contemplated. This attitude is wholly unnecessary and 
inexpedient. But it was such a defeatist spirit which informed ’the endeavours of 
our British Indian politicians in our constitutional discussions. Dntil that is laid 
aside, we cannot possibly have a satisfactory constitution. 

I have had to consider the White Paper constitution so far mostly ns it affects 
British India ; for it is through British India that wc, the States’ people, can at all 
hope to hnvo the constitution modified. Wc can neither accept nor amend nor 
reject the constitution ; wo simply have no hand in it. We must, therefore, con- 
vince British India that what is conducive to our interests is also conducive to 
theirs. It is only then that we can persuade them to take the line which we would 
desire them to take. And we must, therefore, mnke it perfectly plain that the 
White Paper scheme is of no advantage to us at all ; and that we shall lose nothing 
if it is turned down. On the contrary, if passed, it will seal our fate for all time 
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if it be made, as tbe Princes propose, almost wholly unalterable in future. One 
of tbe Princes’ demands is — and this is not a demand that is made only by what 
is styled as the more conservative section — that merely to propose, an amendment 
a two-thirds vote of the legislative chamber concerned is required, and that the 
proposal must then be ratified by three-fourths of the States and three-fourths of 
the members in the legislature from British India. It is obvious that a constitu- 
tion so framed practically places itself beyond all possibility of amendment— like 
the law of Modes and Persians. But I am not disposed to quarrel with the Rulcra 
on this account. They have boldly taken this provision from the United States 
constitution. A federal government should be and must be difficult to amend, and 
knowing that it is so rigid and unamenable, we must in framing it be a hundred 
times more careful than in framing a unitary constitution, which would be infinite- 
ly easier to change. British Indians, however, are following a contrary course. 
They are in a terrible hurry to pass the constitution and then would perhaps try 
to make it easily amendable. In this attempt they are bound to fail. The rulers 
of States have precedent on their side. Therefore, British Indians had better think 
a thousand times before agreeing to a constitution which would necessarily be, and 
should properly be, incapable of frequent alterations. 

But there are certain matters which the rulers insist upon placing outside the 
scope of possible amendment even by such a hopelessly stiff procedure. There 
must not be even the smallest loophole for a change in certain respects. What 
are they? The form of government in the States and the method of selecting the 
States’ representatives in the federal legislature. With the former we are not con- 
cerned immediately ; we shall have to deal with it ourselves independently of the 
federal constitution. But election cannot be insisted upon by British India at 
any time in future. British India is very sore that a definite limit of time is not 
fixed in the constitution for the autocratic termination of safeguards which are 
admitted in general terms to be temporary. In the matter of choosing the States’ 
representatives, the rulers must be free not only now but for ever and ever to 
retain nomination if they so choose. In this case it is not a question of automatic 
liquidation of nomination ; but a definite prohibition i3 to be imposed upon its 
ultimate liquidation. There is another matter which cannot be changed in any 
State except with its own consent, and that is the list of federal subjects. Suppo- 
sing a two-thirds majority of the House of Assembly proposes and tbrc-c-founhs 
majority of the States ratify a provision enabling the federal legislature to increase 
the number of federal subjects— a hard enough condition in all conscience — will 
the increased list come into force in all the federating States ? No. The legislature 
may enlarge the number, but it will have no effect in any State unless that State 
is agreeable. Why, even the list as it stands to-day represents, so far as the 
States, are concerned, only the maximum number of subjects that can possibly be 
put into the federal category. Every State, however, is to be free to pick and 
choose from the list. The legislature solemnly declares that a certain number of 
functions arc of national concern and must be federally administered, but any 
ruler can say in reply : “Well, you think so, but I don’t ; and I am going to re- 
serve this, that and other subject to my undivided control.” That being the pro- 
posed constitution, it is no wonder that any subsequent addition to the federalist 
will have no binding force upon any State. Popular election and a due increase 
ln °* federal subjects are among the first things that the States’ people 

would like to secure. But the proposed constitution bars the way completely to 
them. It is clear, therefore, that the States’ people will be kept out of the federal 
constitution for as long as the rulers are so minded, or, rightly interpreted for all 


I do not enlarge at this stage upon other demands that the Princes are making ; 
l8 r i I r S j inc ?’i av v confederation should also be possible within the federation, nnd 
that federal laws should not apply in the States in virtue of the fact, that thev are 
federal but because they arc adopted by the States. These and such other demands 
uiw/nlSc ? aE r to. deserve, any notice. I would rather leave them to be dealt with 
T-L-!~d;, e Indian politicians who have been placing their talents behind the 

Eut ' E P ra ting broadly, I cannot honestly reassure voti that the 
can m. the least benefit the people of the States. It is not 

but the den;l) d u T ClVIC ri K hts ° { *ny kind at the present time ; 

* h f n perpetual. It is not given to ns, as I have already said, 

th^maUrr ?h P nvo h nr, C< ? nS Vl nt, °? or ‘° reject it. But if wc could have had a say in 
tb. matter, I have no doubt as to what it would be from our own point of view/ 
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KESoLurroxs passed 

Resolutions 

The folio— ing resolutions were passed : — 

(a) In view of the exclusion or representatives of the States - ' People from ail the 
Round Table Conferences, the Conference registers its opinion that the White Paper 
embodies conclusions which can never be acceptable to them. All rights and privi- 
leges that are proposed for the States are to be conferred upon the Princes and their 
nominees. 

(b) Mo scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States' people which 
does not provide for popular election in matters of choosing the States' representa- 
tives in Federal Legislature. For a limited period to be specified iu the Constitution 
Act. the method of selection of representatives for the House of Assembly may be by 
indirect election, and for the Council of State by nomination, bat after the transi- 
tional period, the members of the Assembly mast be chosen by direct election and 
these of the Council of State by indirect election. 

(c) The new Constitution "should guarantee the elementary rights of citizenship to 
the people of the States, it being open to them to seek redress from the infringement 
of those rights from the Federal Court. 

(d) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 
local management auv subjects mentioned in the list of Federal subjects. One of the 
subjects which should be federalrsed is Civil and Criminal Law. 

(e) Residuary jurisdiction should be vested in the Federal Government and in 
the Provinces. 

(£) A special procedure for amending the Constitution may be provided, but 
when the amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the Federal Legislature, 
they should automatically come into force without separate ratifications either by the 
Federating States or by the British Indian Provinces. Enlargement of the list of 
Federal subjects and the method Gf selection of representatives of States to the 
Federal Legislature should be particularly specified as fit subjects for amend- 
ment. 

(d Federal laws should not require to bo adopted by the States for being enfor- 
ced in the States : bnt should be made applicable automatically ss in British 
India. 

(h) The Federal Government should deal individually with each federating special 
unit and should not be required to deal with a Confederation of States. 

(i) Psramountcy must continue to be vested as now in the Governor-Gene.ral- 
in-Council. The occasion for the exercise of Paramountcy rights may, if possible, 
be specified, and cases of gross mis-govemment in the States should be investigated 
before being dealt with by the Paramount Power. The investigation should be car- 
ried on by the independent body in which no Ruler and no ofileial serving in the 
State should have a plaee. 

(j) The Conference mak es a special appeal to the British Indian leaders of all 
parties to reject the constitution if it does not satisfy the above demands of the 
States' people, and particularly, if it does not provide for genuine popular election 
of States' representatives anddedaratioa of rights for them. 

STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE ON WHITE PAPER 

The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Indian ^States' People's Conference held at Bombay on the 30th April, Mr. 
Govindlal ShivIal Pitty presiding : — 

(1) This meeting enters its emphatic protest against the exclusion of the represen- 
tatives of the States' people from all the Round "Table Conferences and _ the. Indian 
Committee sitting with the Joint Select Committee and registers its opinion that the 
White Paper which embodies the conclusions of these conferences cannot be accept- 
able to them since their position has been deliberately ignored throughout, and all 
the rights and privileges that are proposed for the States are reserved for and are 
vested in^the princes and their nominees. 

(2) Mo scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States’ people which does 
not provide for popular election in the matter of choosing the States' representatives 
to the federal legislatures and which does not satisfy the following demands of the 
States' people:— I 

(a) The new constitution should guarantee fundamental rights and federal citi- 
zenship to the people of the States, it being open i.to them to seek redress from infri- 
ngement of these rights from the federal court. 

R 
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(fa) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 
local. management any subjects mentioned in the list of federal subj'ects. (But the 
list itself needs further expansion, one of the subj’ects which should be federaliscd 
being civil and criminal law). 

(c) The residuary jurisdiction of the constitution should vest in the federal 
Government. 

(d) A special procedure for amending the constitution may be provided ; but 
when amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the federal legislature they 
should automatically come into force without separate ratification by the federating 
units. 

(e) Federal laws should not require ratification by the Siatc3 for taking effect in 
the federating States but come into force automatically ns in British India. 

(f) The federal government should deal individually with each federating State 
unit and should not be required to deal with a confederation of States. 

•i » rRmoun ‘ey may continue to be vested as now in the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil for a transitional period, after the expiry of which it should ve 3 t in the Federal 
Oovernment. The policy of the exercise of pafamountcy rights and obligations 
should be clearly defined, codified and published. 

(h) No safeguards which are not demonstrably in the interests of India should 
be provided for in tho constitution. 

(3) This meeting makes a special appeal to British Indian leaders to mako every 
ejlort to get the above demands of tho States’ people embodied in the new constitu- 
tion. 

(4) This committee considers it necessary to hold an All-India States’ People’s 
Convention as early as possible for the purpose of giving an effective voice to the 

, ,es people’s demands and authorises the working committee to decide the time and 
place after consulting the various organisations of the State’s people. 


THE MYSORE PEOPLE’S PARTY CONFERENCE 

T £- rd *l' e Mysore People’s Party Conference was held at the 

Cmema HaU Tumkur °„ the 19th. March 1933. Dewan Bahadur B. 
fJovernml^'t nl<d j* A., B. L. M. L. C., Ex-Chief Minister of the Madras 
amnntr „.>, n i. )I1c !L cd l be Conference. There was a large gathering of States’ Subj’ects, 
S Vf>nl-nt-i!?nt},' V - ere : -^Tc^srs. Bclur Srinivasa Tyengar, S. If. Vcnkatarangnm. 
L R l P r2i K ’ J’, »«&«"». O. N. Narnainga Rao, Advocates, and 
.Messrs. If. Chengalmya Reddy, D. S. Mallappa, If. Ranga Iyengar. 

delegates "ami v is i t ° 'r ,?*»£' r nl a n of the Reception Committee then welcomed the 

Friends tho fifh fi, In l h ,° cour ; c , o{ bis speech he said : 
different from °£,*ke British Indian Provinces arc fundamentally 

In fact the Elution Jr nS. v,™ , S l atfi9 ' ? ct lhcrc some vital points of contact, 

by the problems of the Native Stales ^ ° f Ind ‘ a bcc " Ver - V mUch coraplicn(ed 

Stn?csmcn%f 'Lknowle'ckred^nhin'iv if 0ne 1 in 1 tbc P ast Round Table Conferences, 
tion of the representatives of nl v!- 0 c . xprcs5 P d ‘bat without tho coopera- 

arrivo at a satisfactory conclusion ^on'nfl U TA* ' 7el! -nigh impossible to 

the one hand the representatives nf°?hcVii r ,B I ? uc | t bnt. have now been rnised. On 
of British India have unanimous!^ , lat ®» sfcople s Parly as nlso those 

m their administration to the l .bo ^ative Slates should be subject 

the other hand, in opposition Lihff Government ^b'ch is now to be evolved. On 
hold the opinion thaMhe Native S at Ji’ CI J tal,v ?'i from F0m0 o{ ‘be States 
Crown acting through the T ou « ht *° be subjected to the control of the 

which view b.st advances tho infr'rastl^nf'YL 11 '’ t 5 H T .J' 0 ' 1 - gentlemen, to decide 

matter for congratulation that Sur^wn Slnn? r? p1? ° f thc NMiv,c Stnlc? ' 11 !fl n 

being the first to express its t n[Ln«« ,L ° , ta . E ! rcn xrt I? commendable lead in 
next important matter to which I would f c -! tcr lnto ‘be .Federation scheme. The 
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same dancer in which those of the sublets of British India will be safeguarded in 
the coming constitution. Neither the Princes nor the British Government hare so 
far expressed any favourable views on this important matter. And net a single 
chapter has _ been devoted in the published literature to a disenssion of this very im- 
portant subject. Would it not be graceful if the representatives of the Native 'States 
who have been boasting of their endeavours to help the people of British India in 
their fight for political freedom accord some degree of independence to their own 
subjects first ? I request this Conference to apply its mind to a consideration of 
these important snbjeots. 

In the present state of things some of the other matters which are wellworth 
consideration are these. The representatives of the Native States to the Federal 
legislative bodies ought to be those elected from the people of the States. The funda- 
mental rights of the Native States' subjects should be recognised and incorporated in 
the statute constituting the Federal Government. In all disputes relating to the 
administration of the Federal Government the final appeal should lie to the supreme 
court in India which should also be the highest Court of appeal even for States' 
subjects. The Ftdexal Cabinet should reserve some seats to the elected representa- 
tives of the Native States' people. And more than all the effect of the White Paper 
on the people of the Native States which has jnst been published has got to be con- 
sidered by our Party. 

It may be true that the political issues of British India are different from those 
of the Native States in some respect. Yet the struggle for political freedom and the 
fight for political salvation of British India have stirred the consciousness of the 
peoples of India. A dynamic power hitherto nnfelt has electrified the life 
of the masses. Even the subjects of India have developed an eagerness for 
the recognition of their rights and privileges and are set thinking about their politi- 
cal freedom. 

Gentlemen, yon know onr party is not older than three years. Though young in 
age it has achieved results that would make the old blush. *The v ore, "disinterested 
and unselfish, that it has done both in the legislative bodies and the country has 
attracted the attention of all. Nourished by your kindness, blessed by your wishes, 
this political child has gained in strength and intellectual ability and has been 
showing unraisirbsbie potentialities of its future greatness. I request you to continue 
to evince the same interest in the party so that its life of usefulness in the political 
arena of the country may continue well and long. 

The one panacea" for all political ills, the one celestial drink that will bring_ to 
life and stir to activity the dead life of the masses in the country is the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government. Without in the least affecting the bond of love 
and loyalty that now exists between our benign ruler and we the subjects, our aim 
is to establish a Government responsible to the legislature by all peaceful, Iegal_ and 
constitutional means under the aegis of His Highness as early as possible. It is for 
the realisation of this grand and noble idea that I request yon to figbt with un- 
animity and strength of will and purpose. We shall not be satisfied with small 
doses of favour and forget our duty ; we shall not lose courage and give up hope by 
difficulties and dangers that may beset us ; we shall treat with equanimity and un- 
trained mind gains or losses, happiness or sorrow whatever it may be ; we shall 
purify politics with purer atmosphere of religion ; we shall sacrifice all ideas of self 
and always keep the sense of duty and service in view. We will pray God to bless 
us with courage and to lead ns in the light of truth. 

Mr. Menuswsmi Naicu'j opening speech 

Ditccn Bahcdur Mimusicam JSc.idu. in declaring the conference open said : 

We are on the eve of great Constitutional F.cforms. Three Round Table Confer- 
ences have been held to hammer out 3 constitution which will unite all India — 
British India and the Indian India— and place it on the road to Dominion Status. 
The White Paper has been published only yesterday. 

It is but natural that you, as people of the Mysore State, should take stock of 
the situation cud realise what your position, along with other State People, will be 
under the new constitution. The States form nearly one half of the area and 
account for nearly one-fourth of the population of India, excluding Barron. 

Ihe form of the constitutional structure outlined so far will be as_ follows “(a) 
that the Act will declare that executive power and authority_ (as in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions) vests in the Crown represented in the Federation by 
Governor-General and in the Provinces by the Governor : (b) that nevertheless. 
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except in so far as is otherwise provided, (whether snch provision be in the Act or 
in the Instrument of Instructions) the Governor- Gen era! and Governors will be guid- 
ed by the advice of their respectivcs Ministers ; and the Executive will depend for 
its legislative enactments and for its supply upon the concurrence in its proposals of 
the Legislature.” 

The Government will be a Federation of the provinces in British India and the 
Indian States as its units. The province in British India will be autonomous, enjoy- 
full responsible Government. But the States have widely varying politics and 
th'ierent degrees of internal sovereignty. 

. The legislative organ of the Indian Federation will consist of two chambers, 
winch will be empowered to deal with the whole range of activities of the Federation, 
both those which affect British India onlv and those which affect all the Federal 
territory. In the Lower or the Popular House, it is proposed to allot one-third of 
the seats to the States and in the Upper House about 40 per cent. The British 
India Provinces will send the other representatives. The selection of British Indian 
representative to the Lower Chamber will be by direct election by the people of the 
province and to the Upper Chamber by election by the Provincial Legislatures by 
tne single transferable vote. The representatives of the States will, on the other 
hand be nominees of the Governments of the Slates in both the ’ Chambers. Ihe 
people of the states, as such, will have no right to elect their representative to 
either Chamber. 1 

, As already stated, the Federal Legislature will be supreme. It can pass 
laws affecting the subjects in the Provinces and States, it can sanction levy 
oi taxation in the Provinces and States and it can anthorise expenditure out 
t ax ?.*o raised for federal purposes. The ministrv will be responsible 
to^g.latnre and can continue to function only so long'as they command its 

The above picture will reveal that no consideration is paid to the people of the 
plates as such. <j They have no voice in the Legislature, thev have no hand in eelec- 
tne representatives ; they will have to submit to taxation without representa- 
, and '?, e , federal income may be spent without their consent. The Ministrv will 
iu„ r w P i 0ns,fa P ? ot i° tbe representatives of the people but to the representatives of 
-ft 8 °* tbe States. In fact in no sense could the federal Government be said 
representative or responsible to the people of the States. The talk of 
responsibility at the centre has resulted odIv in responsibilitv to the Rulers of the 
fir V?. a *!r SS‘ 10 lbe pco P' e { ke States. The future Federal” Government is in so 
,? !ita * e =, 818 concerned, neither popular nor responsible but is merely a 

on . » -1 Present system of Government by the Eulers, with all their dis- 

advantages intensified. 

t.u. "fb'fbeste that throughout these negotiations and discussion at the Ronnd 
imforJr if 0r elsewhE, re. the rights of the people of the States were entirely 
TT^wno representative to press their case. Onr thanks arc due to 

aSs ftr fiw Ramacfcnndra P.ao, Messrs. X. C. Kelkar and X. M. Joshi 
Tab’cGonf^n^^„f“,l. d ? t0 pat the e - fiEe of the States’ People before the Round 
the power-That^e^ 111 representations seem not to have been even considered by 

Si^T 1 R 8 , dc i iv ?^- d bc < L ore ffce c! bse of the Third Round Table Conference, 

be u’l • ; r^, - t f E ‘ f d : y-.ecreiary State ! However good the consitution may 

acceptable tnTb?T,«So!^ tlC r n T E ? Ees . 15 : Is the constitution going to lie 

cive^the anc-ri F^ P 7 C w°^ ^ cdl I 15 7° u - the people of Indian India, to 

institution rf™, L 1 bare t t l 0 . doubt the answer is big and emphatic * Xo’. The 

•the richt to seWf° e (0 tb ? Pcc T^ e '^ e Smfes.. unless they are given 

me ngnt to select their own representatives to the Lower Chamber. 

LcHsliturc whafnne ?w] 0a f tbidl i of rninistry responsible to the Federal 
popular b"«ic but ^ *, b j mcmbere of the Lower House arc not elected on a 

in notion* when it Lfln - b - v ,fcc Jrinccs. Can any responsible ministry 

of rominated meml r-s Por '*? ccntin ri 2 nce upon the confidence of (bis bloc 

of the* Princc c . Th» Lower rv, e Ji ~ rcS ”? ltd - n nD 7 runtime except the pleasure 
elected on a wide andfVmru.Pi-“ n2b i CU • ,Ti - c ? nE j f L of members, twe-thirds of them 
definite mand^ f/om ,h c Sc ™ h . dc5nile J P M k« by them and with 

.t__ *r\ < -- ■ of provinces end. onc-third will be roroinccs 
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has drained the country's verdict in its far on r at the polls. I am afraid the cons- 
titution does not provide for growth of healthy political parties, snob as are necess- 
ary for working a democratic or dominion constitution. 

I leave it to yon. ladies and gentlemen, to consider your position carefully in the 
future constitution and to deliberate on what steps you will take to remedy the 
defect. I am sure you have other matters more important and more closely connec- 
ted with the internal administration of your State. Ton are naturally anxious to 
have popular and responsible Government established in your State as quickly as 
possible. 

You have as the Euler of your State His Highness the Maharaja whose genuine 
lore acd sympathy for his subjects are well-known. And I have no doubt that if 
you organise yourself well and carry on constitutional agitation for the speedy estab- 
lishment of faLl responsible Government within yonr State, you will meet with 
success. Ana I trust and hope that your able anci distinguished Dewan, Sir Mirra 
Ismail, will advise His Higness the Maharaja to give yon, the people of this State, 
the right to choose your representatives to the future Federal Legislature. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. P. Subbarama Crssfiy. President-elect of the 'conference delivered his 
address in Kannada, the summary of which was as follows : — 

Mr. Subbarama Chetti observed at the outset that the grant of further reform in 
the States was long overdue. His Highness the Maharaja granted reforms 10 years 
ago and it was time, he pointed out that a second instalment of reforms was annon- 
nced_ by His Highness. Eesponsible Government should fceldeclared as the goal of the 
administration. In this instalment of reforms, the following should form the Ealient 
features : — O) declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship ; (9) the establish- 
ment of a High Court by Statute and the separation of the judiciary from the ex- 
ecutive ; (8) provision of only one legislature in the State instead of two a3 at 
present. Ibis Legislative Council should consist of about ICO members, with an 
elected non-official majority ; (4) the power of electing one member to the Executive 
G;uoc3 by this body, and (5) ths power of the Council to elect its own President. - 
This instalment of reforms should be worked out for a period of 3 rears after which 
another instalment of reform should be granted, when it should be made possible for the 
members of the Legislative Council to return twoorthexe members of the Executive 
Council. The final instalment of reforms should confer on the chosen representatives of 
the people the right to elect the three members of the Executive Council, who would 
be responsible to the Lesislature and hold office, as long as they ‘enjoyed the confidence 
of the majority of the House. The Council should alio have the power of passing 
the budget. 

Proceeding. Mr. Chetti referred to the coming reforms and paid a tribute to the 
services rendered bv Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the ~ popular Dewan of Mysore in the 
cause of Indian Federation. At the first and second Eound Table Conferences, Sir 
Mirza had expressed Mysore's willingness to join the Federation. The speaker was 
firmly of opinion that the economic development of the States could take place 
only ’if they joined the Federation. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, bad rendered signal service 
to the State by urging on the authorities concerned, the injustice done to the 
Mysore State by the continuance of the levy of the subsidy and had made out a 
good case for its total abolition. The Davidson Committee recommended the reduc- 
tion of the subsidy only to the extent of 7 lakhs. This was rather unfortunate. 
Once the States joined the Federation, the speaker did not see any justification for 
the continuance of this subsidy, fir. Cfcetty added also a word of praise to Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail, for his attempt to get the ’retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore to Mysore Durbar. For these signal services, the people of the 
State, nay. the people of the whole of Indian India, were indebted to him. 

Befernng to the People's Party in Mysore. Mr. Subbarama Chetti said that the 
creed of the party was to attain by all peaceful and constitutional means, Eespon- 
sible Government’ in the Mysore State, adequate representation of all communities 
and interests in the Government services and also in public bodies in the State. 
But unfortunately the rules of the party, as at present framed, did not justify their 
being called the' People's Party. It' excluded one particular section i, e.. the 
Brahmin community. This exclusion of the Brahmins from the party, it seemed to 
the speaker, was co’t justifiable. The several organisations in India were trying to 
counteract the evil effects of communal organisations. The speaker would therefore 
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U j£ e . *^ e Conference to fake np this qncstion seriously and decide in faronr of 
admitting Brahmins into the party. 

Since the second conference of the People’s Party in Mysore, several im- 
portant subjects, Mr. Chetti continued, had come up for consideration before 
the representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. He would like to 
make reference to a few of them. The first was the introduction of the methods of 
proportional representation for elections to the legislature. This method of election, 
so far as he knew, was not adopted in any part of India, except in regard to elec- 
tions to the Council of State and also in regard to the elections to the Madras 
University from a particular constituency. Even in such advanced countries ns 
England and other European countries, the speaker was told, such a system of elec- 
tion did not prevail. Personally, he was not in favour of the decision taken by 
Government. Such a method of election set up one community against another 
in the State and the Government would really be doing a disservice to the people of 
the State. ° 


Dealing with the Municipal Regulations next, Mr. Chetti said that all the three 
regulations came up before the Legislative Council and were referred to select 
co'Pjnittees for detailed consideration. The select committee accepted the amendments 
of Government and made some changes here and there. Even in the amended Regula- 
tion, the nominated element was allowed to continue. The executive powers, even in 
premier cities, were allowed to be vested in the Commissioner and in most of the 
important matters, there was no right of appeal against the orders of .the Municipal 
Commissioner. The Deputy Commissioner still continued to be something like a 
supreme authority over the Municipal Council. He would sit in judgment over the 
resolutions of the Municipal Council, and he could even go to the extent of ordering 
the suspension of the resolutions, in case he thought these resolutions were unlawful 
°r ' TeI jf *kely te lead to a breach of the peace ana public tranquillity. The vesting 
of such extraordinary powers in the Deputy Commissioner, was most humiliating to 
the Municipal Council. The Municipal Regulations as passed by the Council did not, 
in bis opinion, give a liberal measure of self-government in the Municipalities. 

Mr. Chetti next referred to the appointment of the Chief Justice of the Mysore 
High Court and expressed pleasure that for the first time, a Mysorean, Mr. Justice 
1 . Mahadevayya, had been elevated to this high office. There was a persistent rumour 
to the effect that Government were thinking of importing an outsider in the_ office. 
He would request the Government to confirm Mr. Mahadcvawc in his appointment 
and thereby give encouragement to local talent. 


Proceeding, the speaker dealt with the problem of untouchabilily. There was an 
awakening in, the whole country, he said as had never been witnessed before in rrg- 
ard to the removal of untouchability. There was a thorough change in the mentality 
i all oyer the country. The most orthodox Sanatanists, like Pandit Sin- 

dan Mohan Malaviyaji, had thrown open their temples for Hnrijans. During the 
last scssioni'of the Legislative Council, some of the non-officials moved a resolution 
vvi?- I ? ,ment ” n ^i! 0 - Government to throw open all Muzrai institutions to the Hnrijans. 
\\ hue sympathising with the spirit of the resolution, the Government members took 
up a neutral attitude. The resolution was UDanimonly passed. It was up to the 
conference to urge on the Government to give effect to the resolution immediately, 
^ome of the members of the Legislative Council were considering the desirability of 
in rodncing a bill, similar to that of Mr. C. S. Ranga Aivar in the Assembly to 
legalise temple entry by the Hnrijans. The speaker hoped that the bill when iutro- 
?i"? C V.°, n,d have much support from the people. While speaking on this qncs- 
lon of the removal of untouchability, the speaker would like also to advise his 
iinrijan brethren. The question of untouchability would be solved to a great extent, 
it they led a pure life and cast off their dirty habits. 

nl ?5 n , t . tbc , ceonorr >ic condition of the people in the State, Mr. 
in mnV-^njt? h ^Vc Eald . tha T t . lhe r3 ', ot3 , vrcrc *ery much hard pressed and were unable 
of the rrrf nt C /n1r» m n C - ' i v ‘? s l ^ e , 0 ^ l ^ c Government to come to the rescue 
to nwt'lhc l un . tt £. re - Land revenue tax had to be reduced. In order 

Government cw!m m, Gh l accrue by such a remission of land revenne, the 

sa?d thfe he ^ , A? %, fur ‘£ c L5 ut in thc claries of the officers. When lie 

rics of officers i-U ' J Tant ‘H'Paid officers of the Government to suffer. The saln- 
Govcrn S -H d - r ? r ‘ "b° rc thrin 11e -, 50 could be reduced. The Madras 

desired that fm/S J troduccd a new scale of provincial salaries. The speaker 
ucsirea mat some such systcm_should be established in Mysore also. 
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So far as industries were concerned, he was of the opinion tint Indian in lustry 
would prosper only if the financial policy of the Government of India underwent a 
thorough chan ge. " The .poverty of the "coantry vras due to a policy of free trade 
adopted by the Government, giving encouragement to foreign manufacturers. The 
only solution for the economic development oiTndia, lay in the political emancipation 
of the people of India. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chetti referred to the position of the subjects of Indian Sta- 
tes in the coming Federation. This subject had beet discussed and resolutions 
passed at the South Indian States People's Conference and also at the All-India 
States Subjects'' Conference. Ihe most important thing was that there shonld 
he adequate representation of the Indian States people in the Federal 
Legislature, and also in the Federal Executive. So far as the Supreme Court was 
concerned, the Indian States people shonld have the power to approach this coart in 
cases the fundamental rights of citizenship were interfered with*. The speaker would 
even go to the extent of saying that there shonld be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the orders of the ’ High Court in the States. 

Mr. C.R. Redci's Message 

Regretting his inability to attend the Conference. Ifr. C. E. Reddi in the course 
of his message to the Conference said : 

I would like to know your standing and political principles. No use quoting 
dear old Basavayya and my ancient self. Onr policies were not wooden dogmas but 
principles adapted to particular circumstances and problems and intended to be 
changed with changing times and aspirations. We certainly were for full responsible 
Government and we know that when that came, commnnalism in services would have 
to be abandoned. At present the bureaucracy is both Government and administration 
and. so long as it continues to be Government we must fight for communal represen- 
tation. Bat it would he reversing the order of things to make commnnalism a prop 
and support of bureaucracy which is exactly what has happened in Mysore and also 
in Madras. With a democratic franchise both Local and State Governments and Legis- 
latures will be predominantly papular, or if you prefer it, Non-Brahmin in composi- 
tion and character. They will settle the policies and direction of affairs. Adminis- 
tration will then become "a technical agency and there shonld be no communal rep- 
resentation in technical agencies, — whether medical engineering or revenue or judicial. 
The people should be the drivers of the coach, and you must have the best horses 
yoked if you want to go ahead at fun speed. 

This policy will unite all classes for the fight for Kesponsible Government and it 
is in accordance with world precedents and conditions of success. Political availabi- 
lity will determine Government and legislatures, and technical efficiency the adminis- 
trative departments. " - 

Oar failure, and worse than that, traitorism to country and national liberty, is due 
to a sad misunderstanding of logical correlations if not also to want of patriotic 
character. A regiment shonld be efficient, not for fightiDg other regiments in the 
army, bat to make the whole army a more powerful force and to secure honour and 
glory in the common fight and service. 

Remember commnnalism can affect end afflict only Government services. It cannot 
invade the sphere of taxes, property rights, trade, industry etc, which severally and 
together are of far greater consequences" than all the offices and their salaries pnt 
together. And for the sake of the part, we have been sacrificing the whole. 

If we are, as we contend, ninety-nine per cent of the population then why should 
we shy at responsible government and keep aloof from the great fight for it. while 
vociferously demanding a distribution of the harvest to ourselves, without doing any- 
thing to till, sow or reap. If ninety-nine per cent of the population became political 
drones, is it possible to gather any honey ? Of course not, which is exactly the 
sorry and ludicrous state of things in the country. 

Whzn Basavayya and myself started and let the agitation in Mysore, it was with 
reference to the bureaucratic regime. Had Kesponsible" Government" been a matter of 
practical politics then, we should have made a democratic franchise, single member 
constituencies, abolition of nominated seats, and Government responsible to such a 
popular Legislature, the chief planks of our platform and not bothered about the 
services or other technical agents of the Government. In such conditions, member- 
ship of an important committee would be more valuable than a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship. For the Committee could make its views felt and prevail by appealing to the 
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Legislature which the Government is bound to obey or get out. The moral influence 
of committees would be decisive, because they will have a material medium, of opera- 
tion. At present, the committees are of very little use ; they are only advisory bo- 
dies ; not even advisory, but beggars and supplicants beseeching for the acceptance 
of their recommendations. The final decisions rest with an irresponsible bureaucracy. 
And I often wonder whether membership of such important committees, which poor 
old Balasundaram Aiyar used to characterise as a position of respectability without 
responsibility, is consistent even with self-respect, though I know that the competi- 
tion for them is very keen and our small men feel wondrous inflated under the pomp 
of such membership. 

But let me warn you. The fight for rights will easily degenerate into a squabble 
for positions, unless the spirit of service and inexorable judgment on merits prevails 
more widely than seems to' be the case at present. If Yakkaligrams vote for or support 
a Yokkaligar merely because he is a Yokkaligar, without reference to his ability or 
character, the representative so chosen can have no motive for doing the right or 
refraining from wrong since he is always sure of such irrational support. Blood no 
doubt is thicker than water but surely it ought not to be thicker than .duty nnd 
citizenship. And if you can’t be citizens, honest and courageous, well, you won’t get 
self-government — that is that ; but if by an unlucky change you do get it, it will 
stifle you to death by its stinking and pestilential atmosphere. 

The objective of Basavayya and myself has always been the same ; Government 
of the masses by the masses, for the masses. Under the bureaucratic forms of Gov- 
ernment, this can never be achieved. But communal representation in services will 
do something to mitigate the evil. It is a mitigation and not a cure, because even 
then a man like Basavayya himself can’t be a member of the Government nnd even if 
he is appointed, he will at once forsake his representative and responsible character. 
May be, more Non-Brahmins will be taken into Government service ; but by the time 
they reach the directive positions they will have ceased to be men and become machines. 
So communal representation in service is no remedy and at least a very poor one for 
the evil of irresponsible Government which is the thing most harmful materially and 
morally to the people. The cry for a non-official member of Government is n big 
hoax which none but idiots will accept as even a partial solution of the problem. Before 
appointment, everybody is a non-official, and;, so all appointments are appointments of 
non-officials. The criterion is, will he or will he not be an irresponsible official after 
appointment to the Government. If he is going to be an irresponsible official, that is 
no solution of the problem in any sense whatever. But if he is going to be respon- 
sible to the Legislature, then it is a different nnd better matter, provided he i3 made 
responsible either to an elected legislature or in the present mix-up of things to the 
elected elements in the_ Legislature. So, for heaven’s sake, don’t plead for the creation 
of more irresponsible jobs. We have enough and to jsparc already. 



